^■< 


©art  Sügef^  '^nh^  in  granffurt  a.  SOi 
ennjfie^lt  hiermit  bit-  M  i^m  erf^ienenen 

in  fe($^  SD?onatett 
eine  @prad^e  lefen,  [(^reiben  unb  fprec^en  ^n  lernen« 


:Die  Daenborfrfc|)e  Unterrid^t^*9[J?et?iobe  feiert  tn  ijrer 
fi^  fortwd^renb  fietgernben  Ausbreitung,  fo  tt)ie  in  i^rer  An^ 
ivenbung  auf  nun  fafi  aiie  ©prad^en  europdif^er  ^it>iIifation 
einen  ^riumpji,  bem  U^  ba^er  feine  afinh'^e  Slnerfennung 
pr  (Seite  fie^t.  —  @ie  liefert  ben  t^atfd^li^jien  S3ett)ei^ 
ijrer  ^üc^tigfeit  in  einer  ^n\(,  tt)ie  nod^  feine  if reS  ©leiten, 
benn  jie  verbreitete  ifre  Sefrbüc^er,  in  ber  fur^en  3eit  feit 
if  rem  erflen  Sluftreten,  bereite  über  aöe  9iationen,  bie  befähigt 
ftnb,  ein  competenteS  Urtfeil  barüber  abzugeben,  unb  filft 
ifnen,  fi(^  gegenfeitig  ifre  @pra(f en  unb  ipre  Literatur  an* 
gueignen.  ÜeberaU,  in  2)eutf(§Ianb  ttJie  in  ^nglanb,  in 
granfreic^  tt)ie  in  Italien,  in  America,  in  Spanien  unb 
in  9iuglanb  Id^t  man  ifr  bie  ©erecf tigfeit  ttjiberfafren,  bag  jte 
am  Iei(fte)^en  unb  f^neflfien  junt  3iele  füfrt;  benn  inbemSefr« 
bu^e  ber  einen  (Spratf  e  finbet  axxd^  ber  @(f  üler  Ui  if rer  ^r* 
lernung  sugleit^  fcf  on  tt)ieber  ben  ©d^lüffel  ju  einer  anberen. 

%n6)  bie  jt^  fo  rafdf  aufeinanber  folgenben  neuen  2luf* 
lagen  ber  verf^iebenen  Sefrbü(fer  geben  ni^t  minber  ba« 
öottgültigfle  3eugnig  ifrer  I8rau(f barf eit*  33on  ber  franco* 
fifcfen  (Srammatif  erfcfien  fo  eben  f^on  bie  (©e<^öte 
^ufia^e;  t)on  ber  englif(^en  bie  ^iettc  unb  »on  ber 
italienift^en  bie  ^toeitc  Stuflage.  :Der  ©efammt^ 
(SpcluS  berfelben  ttJurbe  ferner  burd^  eine  Grammatica  della 
lingua  tedesca  fo  tt)ie  burtf  eine  neue  folldnbif^e  @ram^ 
matif  unb  einen  Cours  de  Litte'rature  Fran^aise,  adapte  ä 
la  Methode  d'Ollendorff  \>ermefrt,  Weldfen  bemndc^fl  bie 
Grammatica  francese  für  Staltener  unb  eine  ruffif^e 
©rammatif  für  :Deutfcfe  folc^en  tuerben,  unb  fe  mefr  ft0  in 
biefer  Sßeife  bte  neue  5!)?etbobe  atten  33ebürfniffen  beS  Unter- 
richte ansagt,  je  mef  r  muffen  bie  nac^  einem  übereinflimmen* 


beti  @pf!em  bearBeiteten  Se^rMc^er  'berfelben  bie  ^lernung 
ber  ^erf(j^iebenen  ©prad^en  erleid;tern,  ba  feme  neuen  2;^eo=» 
rten  mejr  baBet  5U  itBemtnben  jinb,  fonbern  fiet^  ber  bem 
©filler  einmal  Befannt  getüorbene  Sel^rgang  ju  Befolgen  tft» 
2)tefe  Ueberetnjltmmung  be6  Unterrichte  i^  in  of  entlid^en  ©d^u* 
len  unb  Sejranfialten  ijom  entf($iebenflen  9^u^en;  fie  erf))art 
bem  Se^rer  tt)ie  bem  ©^iiler  3ftt  unb  5)Jü^e  unb  verbürgt,  i»te 
ee  bie  @rfa|)rung  üBeralt  Betoiefen  ^ai,  ben  ftd^erflen  Srfolg* 
golgenbe  SeiprBücä^er  ftnb  nad^  biefer  5D?etJobc  Bi^  je^t 
erfdptenen : 

a)  &tfytfpü^cv  für  S!>eutf#e^ 

um  gran^öftf^,  Stalienif^,  dna^li]^,  ^oUänbifc^  unb  ©panifc^ 
3u  lernen. 

9lettc  unb  ^taftifd^c  ^tt^o^c  in  fürjefler  Beit  baä  ^tatts 

|sjfif<^e  richtig  auöfprec^cn  unb  lefenju  lernen.  9leB|l  einer  fa^li(^en 

(Srfldrung  ber  gramnuxttfc^en  ^aitptrei3eln  2C.    2llö®inteitung 

in  bie  Dtlenborfffc^e  OJlet^obe.  §ür  ©lementarf^ulen  Be= 

arbeitet  oon  ^;.  9)?.  2Ö  e  r  f  a  i  n  t.  8^  ©artonnirt  36  !r.  ob.  10  ©gr. 

Urn  tk  ßiufü^runs:^  biefcg  ^öd)fl  ).H-aftifc^en  (^femcntartmc^g  für  ben 

erften  Unterrid}t  in  ®rf)ulen  ju  crieidjtcrn,  cvtaffe  id)  baffelk  fcei  SBe? 

fteHmtg  öcn25(Ijemplarcn  auf  einmal  ju  27  Er.  ob.  7V2®9r.2abenpreiS. 

ötteit^ottf/  ^»  dJ.,  3^eue  ü)Ml)obe  jur  (Erlernung  ber 
ftaitjafifd^eu  ©v^^^^^  f"^'  ^^"  beutf^en  ©c^ul=  unb^riüat= 
Unterricht  eingericl)tet  öon  ^.  ©anbö.  <Scd^öte  öerme^rte  unböer= 
Belferte  Slufl.  8°.  SDauer^ft  cartonnirt.  fl.  1.  48  tv,  ober  1  2:^tr. 

©(^lüffel  §u  biefer  SÄet^obe ,  bie  UeBerfe^ung  ber  barin  üor= 

romm.  2tufgaBen  entl)attenb,  J?.  ^.  @  a n b  ö.  8°.  ©art.  36  !r.ob.lO©gr. 

berfe(ben  SDietfiobe    gU^eitcr    obct   tf^eoxctii^sptats 

tii^et  Qntin^ ;  für  ^ö^ere  klaffen  Bearbeitet  t>on  %  3Ä.  2Ber= 
faint.   8°.   2)auer^ft  cartonnirt.  fl.  1.  30  fr.  ober  26  ©gr. 

Scl)lüf[el  ju  bicfem  gtt)  et  ten  G^utfttö  unb  ben  barin  üor= 

tommenben  2luf gaben  in  8°.    Cartonnirt.  36  !r.  ober  10  ©gr. 

—  —  Cours  de  Litterature  Francaise  adapte  a  la  Me- 
thode d'OUendorff;  eine  ftufenn^eife  georbnete  Sluöwa^l  »on 
SDieifterftütfen  fran§6fif(^er  5|3rofa  unb  ^oefte  beö  17.,  18.  u.  19. 
Sa^r^unbertö.  Stlö  ßefebu(^  beim  Unterricht  in  ber  fran§.  ©prac^e, 
mit  befonberer  S5erü(ffx(^tigung  ber  franj.  ©rammati!  nac^  Dllen= 
borff'^  ÜJiet^obe ;  für  ben  ©(^ul=  unb  ^rioat=®ebrauc^  eingerichtet 

.  J)on  2B  erf ain  t.  8^  2)auer^aft  cartonnirt.  fl.  1.  30  fr.  ob.  26  ©gr. 

' Sfleue    3}?etBobe    ^ur    (Erlernung   ber    italienii^en 

©  p  r  a  (i^  e  für  ben  beutf(^en  ©c^ut=  unb  ^rioatunterric^t  einge= 
nebtet  oon  ^rof.  grü^auf.  ^toeite  Derme^rte  u.  oerbefferte 
mufl,  8°.  $Dauer^ft  cartonnirt.  fl.  2. 12  fr.  ob.  ^^Ir.  1.  7%  ©gr. 


^ta(tcnifd5icö  Scfebiic^ ;  eine  9Iu6tt)a^(  üon  SefepcEen 

auö  ben  beflen  alteren  imb  neueren  2Ber!cu  itat  RU."ihx,  mit 
3flü(ffic^t  auf  bte  Döenborff' fc^e  33?et^obe  bearl)eitet  unb  mit 
grammatifc^en  Dioten  üerfetjcn  oon  ^rofeffor  §rü()auf.  8°. 
2)auerf)aft  cartonnirt.  fT.  1.  21!r.  ober  22 '/^  ©ßr. 

S^eue  2)Zeti!obe.    Einleitung  jur   Erlernung    bcr   eitgs 

lifc^cii  ©prac^e  für  ben  beutfdjen  8c{)ut=  unb  ^rtt)atunter= 
ric^t,  oerfa^t  öon  ^.  ©anbö.  Stierte  üerbefferte  Slufl.  8°. 
^auerl)aft  cartonnirt.  %  2.  24  !r.  ober  m^x,  1.  10  ©gr. 

®(^tüffeljubiefer3JJet^obe.  8°.  (Jart.  fl.  L  12lr.  ob.  20®gt. 

9ieue  93Mt)obe5ur  Erlernung  b er  f^cmfd^csi  Sprache 

für  ben  bcutft^cn  8c^ut=  unb  ^rioatunterricl)t  eingerid)tet  unb  be= 
arbeitet  öon  §r.  ^'xind.  8".  ©auer^aft  cartonnirt.  fl'.  3.  18  fr. 
ob.  9ftt()(r.  1.  27  ©gr. 

®c^(üffer§ubiefer5)Zct^obe.  8".  dart.  fl.l.  12!r.ob.20©gr.' 

El  nuevo    lector  espanol.     3fJeueö   fpani[cl)cö  Scfebuc^, 

ent^altenb  auggewä{)lte  8tücfe  ant>  fpanif(f)en  SÜiufterfcfiriftftettern. 
3ufammengefte(lt  üon  D}iariano  QSetaöquej  bc  (a  (Sabcna, 
mit  9iü(!fi^t  auf  bie  Dllcnborff'fc^e  3)ktl)obe  bearbeitet  unb  mit 
einem  fpa'nifc^en  Jßörterbuc^  oerfet)cn  Don  grr.  t^unc!.  8. 
SDauertiaft  cartonnirt.   fl.  2.  12  fr.  ober  X^ix.  1.  7%  ©gr. 

D^eue    9)?et^obc    jur    Erlernung    ber   l^oHStidifci^ctt 

(Sprache.  9lad)  einem  neuen  unb  Dotlftänbigeren  ^lane  unb  mit 
S3erü(!fi^tigung  beä  33l(xmif(^en  für  ben  ©^ut=  unb  $rioatunter= 
ri(^t  oon  3?.  ©ambö.  8^.  (Cartonnirt.  fl.  1.  48  fr.  ob.  ^^Ir.  1. 

©(^tüffet  in  biefer  SDJet^obe,  8^  ßart.  36  fr.  ob.  10  ©gr. 

b)  ScijvMcfycv  für  &nQlänicVf 

um  :Deutfc^,  granjöfifc^  unb  3taltcntft^  ju  lernen. 

Ollendorif.  —New  Me/Äorf  of  learning  the  Oernian  language 

in  six  months.  Part  1  and  2.  To  which  is  added:   "The  Gernian 

declensions  on  established  rules  etc."   First  partfl.  2.  24  kr. 

oder   Rthlr.    1.    10   Sgr.    §econd  part  with  the  Declensions 

fl.  2.  24  kr.  oder  Rthlr.  1.  10  Sgr. 
A  Key  to    the   Exercises    in   this   Method  of  learning  the 

German  language,  by  P.  Gands.  in-8.  eleg.  bound  in  cloth. 

Price  fl.  1.  36  kr.  oder  27  Sgr. 
—  —  The  German  Declensions  on  established  Rules,  from  the  French 

of  Ollendorff's  "La  declinaison  allemande  determinee"  adapted  to 

the  nse  of  English  by  P.  Gands.  in-8.  In  boards  36  kr.  od.  10  Sgr. 
Ollendorff.  —  New  Method  of  learning  the  French  language 

for  the  use  of  schools  and  private  teachers,  in-8.  Bound  in  cloth 

fl.  2.  42  kr.  Oder  Rthlr.  1.  15  Sgr. 


Ollendorff.  —  Ä  Key  to  the  Exercises  in  this  Method  of  learning  the 

French  Banguage.  in-8.   in  cloth  fl.  1.  36  kr.  oder  27  Sgr. 
A  Complete  Treatise  on  the  Gender  of  French  Substantives. 

in-8.    In  boards  36  kr.  oder  10  Sgr. 
New  Method  of  learning  the  Italian  language  for  the 

use  of  schools  and  private  teachers,  in-8.  Bound   in  cloth  £1.  2. 

42  kr.  oder  Rthlr.  1.  15  Sgr. 
A  Key  to  the  Exercises  in  fhis  Method  of  learning  the  Italian 

language,    in-8.  In  cloth  fl.  1.  36  kr.  oder  27  Sgr. 

c)  ge^r&iicf^cr  für  ^rattj^fett, 

urn  ©eutf(^,  ^ngltfc^  unb  Staltentfc^  ju  lernen» 

Ollendorff.  —  Nouvelle  Methode  pour  apprendre  la  langue 
allemande  en  six  mots.    fl.  2.  24  kr.  oder  Rthlr.  1.   10  Sgr. 

— -  —  la  meme,   seconde  partie,  augmentee  d!un  traite  complet 

des  Declinaisons ,  d'un  appendice  des   Verbes  irreguliers  et  d'un 

Dictionnaire   des    Verbes   composes  etc.   in-8.  elegamment  relie 

fl.  2.  24  kr.  Oder  Rthlr.  1.  10  Sgr. 

Clef  de  cette  Methode  ou  corrige  des  themes,  in-8.  elegam- 
ment relie.    fl.  1.  36  kr.  oder  27  Sgr. 

Traite    complet    des    Declinaisons    allemaudes   determinees 

avec  un  appendice  des  Verbes  irreguliers  et  d'un  Dictionnaire 
des  Verbes  composes  etc.  in-8.    broche.  fl.  1.  12  l:r.  od.  20  Sgr, 

Nouvelle  Methode  pour  apprendre  la  langue  anglaise, 

Nouvelle  edition  considerablement  augmentee.  Ouvrage  complet. 
in-8.  cartonnee.  fl.  1.  48  kr.  oder  Rthlr.  1. 

Clef  de  cctte  Methode  ou  corrige  des  themes,     in  8o.  cart. 

42  kr.  oder  12V2  Sgr. 

Nonvelle  3Iethode  pour  apprendre  la  langue  italienne. 

ouvrage  arrangee  ä  I'usage  de  tods  les  etablissements  d'instruction 

publics  et  parüculiers  par  G.  Simler.   in-8.    elegamment  relie. 

fl.  2.  42  kr.  oder  Rthlr.  1.  15  Sgr. 

Clef  de  cette  Methode  ou  corrige  des  themes,  in-8.  ele- 
gamment relie.  fl.  1.  36  kr.  oder  27  Sgr. 

d)  Se^rM4?er  fur  '^iaiimtt, 

urn  2)eutf(i;  unb  gran^öfifdj)  5U  lernen. 

Ollendorff.  —  Nuovo  Metodo  di  H.  G.  Ollendorff",  per  imparar 
a  leggere,  scrivere  e  parlare  una  lingua  inSelMesi;  ammastra- 
mento  per  imparav  la  lingisa  tedesca,  si  ad  uso  privato  che 
ad  instruzione  in  Scuolc  italiane  pubbliche,  accoraodato  e  prove- 
duto  d'una  aggiunta  sistemalica  dal  Frofessore  Gius.  Frühauf. 
80.  Dauerhaft  cartonnirt.  fl.  2.  6  kr.  oder  Rthlr.  1.  5  Sgr. 

Chiave  del  Metodo  di  Ollendorff  0  traduzione  corretta  dei  lemi 

(lella  Gramatica  applicata  all' tedesca.  in-8.  cart.  54  kr.  od.  15  Sgr. 


Ollendorff's 


"I  gave  a  sigh  or  two  over  the  ten  months' 
labour  I  had  almost  entirely  thrown  away,  and 
commenced  the  study  anew  through  the  medium 
of  Mr.  Ollendorff's  method,  w^lich  well  deserves 
the   title  of  the   Euclid   of  German." 

Capt.  Basil   Hall's  Schloss  Hainfeld  p.  95. 
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(5tn  burftiger  Staar  fanb  eine  g(afd)e  mit  SOJaffer*  (5r 
verfliegte  ^u  trinfen;  aber  ba  bae  Staffer  nur  H^  an  ben 
.^ale  ber  '^la]d)c  ging,  [o  reichte  fein  SinakI  nid)t  fo  tveit. 

3)arauf  picfte  er  von  au^en  in  bie  ?^(afc^e,  unb  fucf)te 
ein  ?erf)  binein  ^u  Warfen»  ^((ein  bie  Wlixbc  wax  t^ergebenö, 
benn  bae  ©laß  irar  ^^u  havt 

9hui  kniübte  er  fief),  bie  g(afd)e  um^_utt)erfen,  X)ieö 
tvcKte  ibm  and)  nid)t  gelingen,  fie  wax  ^u  fc^u^er, 

Snblid)  fain  er  auf  einen  (Einfalt,  ber  ihm  giürfte.    Qx 
warf  fteine  Steine  hinein.    SDviburc^  mad)te  er,  ^a^  baß 
äCnaffer  immer   böber  ftieg  unb  er  ee   enblic^  bequem  mit 
bem  ec^nabet  erreid)en  fonnte. 
* 

©efd;icf(id)feit  gebt  über  @tär!e,  unb  Oebutb  unb  5^ad)^ 
benfen  mad)en  ^Sieleci  möglich,  wa^  im  5Infange  faft  un^ 
möglid;  f4)eint. 


THE  SEA-COMPASS. 

"How  is  the  wind,  Jack?"  asked  the  captain  of  a 
ship,  addressing  the  steersman.  '-North-east-by-Yorlh, 
sir,"  was  the  instantaneous  answer  of  the  tar.  A  jocular 
monk,  who  was  a  passenger,  drew  near  the  sailor.  "My 
son,"  said  he  to  him,  "^I  heard  thee  swear  like  a  demon 
during  the  storm;  dost  thou  know  thy  prayers  as  well 
as  thy  sea-compass?"  "Xo,"  replied  Jack,  "for  I  can 
tell  you,  father,  that  1  know  my  sea-compass  a  great 
deal  better  than  even  you  know  your  prayers." — ''Thou 
art  jokiiiLS  son."— "Quite  in  earnest,  father."— Upon  this, 
our    lar    began    thus:      ''.\orth  — north-\vest-by-.\orth— 


North-north-west,"  and  so  on,  till  he  had  gone  round 
and  got  to  the  North  again.  "Now,  father,"  said  Jack, 
"'tis  your  turn."  The  monk  recited  his  pater  noster  in 
^  very  ready  manner.  "That  is  clever,"  observed  the  son 
of  Neptune ;  "'tis  mine  now."  Then  he  went  on,  "North — 
north-east-by-North— North-north-east,  <fcc.,"  till  he  had 
come  to  the  word  again.  "Well,  father,"  said  he  with  a 
grin,  "give  us  your  prayer  backwards."— "Backwards ! 
I  can't,  boy:  I  have  never  learnt  it  but  in  one  way;  it 
is  not  necessary."  "Then"  observed  the  triumphant  sailor, 
"I  know  my  sea-compass  better  than  you  know  your 
prayers,  for  I  can  tell  it  in  a  thousand  ways." 


Jack  has  just  told  us   how  a  language  ought  to  be 
learnt  and  known. 


PREFACE. 

My  system  of  acquiring  a  living  language  is  founded 
on  the  principle,  that  each  question  contains  nearly  the 
answer  which  one  ought  or  which  one  wishes  to  make 
to  it.  The  slight  difference  between  the  question  and 
the  answer  is  always  explained  before  the  question :  so 
that  the  learner  does  not  find  it  in  the  least  difficult, 
either  to  answer  it,  or  to  make  similar  questions  for 
himself.  Again,  the  question  being  the  same  as  the  an- 
swer, as  soon  as  the  master  pronounces  it,  it  strikes  the 
pupil's  ear,  and  is  therefore  easily  reproduced  by  his 
speaking  organs.  This  principle  is  so  evident,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  open  the  book  without  being  struck  by  it. 

\either  the  professor  nor  his  pupils  lose  an  instant 
of  their  time.  When  the  professor  reads  the  lesson,  the 
pupil  answers;  when  he  examines  the  lesson  written  by 
the  pupil,  he  speaks  again  and  the  pupil  answers;  also 
when  he  examines  the  exercise  which  the  pupil  has 
translated,  he  speaks  and  the  pupil  answers;  thus  both 
are,  as  it  were,  continually  kept  in  exercise. 


The  phrases  are  so  arranged  that,  from  the  begiiiiiiiig 
to  the  end  of  the  method,  the  pupil  s  curiosity  is  excited 
by  the  want  of  a  word  or  an  expression :  this  word  or 
expression  is  always  given  in  the  following  lesson,  but 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  create  a  desire  for  others  that 
render  the  phrase  still  more  complete.  Hence,  from  one 
end  of  the  book  to  the  other,  the  pupil's  attention  is 
continually  kept  alive,  till  at  last  he  has  acquired  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  language  which  he  studies. 


COSfTENTS. 


FIRST  MONTH. 


LESSON                                                             I 

AGE 

1.  2.  Of  Writing. 

3.  Of  Reading— Alphabet. 

Vowels  and  Consonants 

1 

4.  Declension  of  the  Ar- 

ticle   and     Possessive 

Pronouns     

5 

5.  The  same  with  an  Ad- 

jective      

7 

6.  Pronoun  iL — Adjectives 

ending  in  en,  erti      .    . 

8 

7.  Anything,  nothing.-The 

Genitive 

10 

8.  Ditto.  What?  That,  the 

one 

12 

9.  Absollte       Possessive 

Pronouns     

13 

10.  Substant.  ending  in  c,&c. 

15 

11.  2Ser?  who?  ßr,  he,  &c. 

16 

12.  His.  —  Somebody  ,     no- 

body, &c 

18 

13.  DemonstrativePronouns 

20 

I-KSSON  PAGE 

14.  Relative  and  Deter- 
minative Pronouns  .    .    22 

15.  Declension  of  3Iascu- 
line  and  Neuter  Sub- 
stantives      24 

16.  The  Plural      ....    27 

17.  Ditto 30 

18.  Adjectives  without  an 
Article 32 

19.  No,  none,  fein  ....    34 

20.  Indefinite  Article  ■ — 
ein,  a,  an. — Rules  on 
Adjectives       .     . 

21.  How  much?  &c.— Our. 

22.  Much,  enough,  little 

23.  A  few;  other.— Ordinal 
Numbers 45 

24.  Both,  still,  yet,  no 
more 49 

25.  Several,  quite,  more, 
than,  less 51 


36 


42 
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LESSON  PAGE 

26.  Verbs. — The  Infinitive  55 

27.  Compound  Verbs  ...  58 

28.  Tobeat:togoto— bet,3U  63 
29.Where?— there— when?  65 

30.  Declension  ofPERSONAL 
Pronouns 69 

31.  Declension  of  Interro- 
gative Pronouns— Con- 
tractions   74 

32.  Prepositions   auf,  upon, 

to;  an,  at,  to    ....    77 

33.  Saffen,  to  let;  muffen,  must    81 

34.  As  far  as.— Expressions 
relative  to  time    ...     84 

35.  Of  time.  To  tell. -To 
want,  nöt£)tg  ^aBen,  Uf 
noti)igt  fet)n 88 

36.  Present  Tense     ...    92 

37.  The  pain,  ache,  &c. — 
Separable  Particles  .    .    97 

38.  Termination  if^,  —  To 
wish,  listen,  &c.  \va§, 
rel.  pronoun    ,    .    .    .101 


LESSON  PAGE 

39.  To  wet,  show,  intend, 
know,  swim,  &c.      .    .  104 

40.  To  intend,  receive, 
guide,  &c.   .     .    .    .     .  108 

41.  Comparison  of  adjec- 
tives   Ill 

42.  To  begin,  finish,  &c. 
Omission  of  the  particle 

5u in 

43.  Past  Participle  :  fc^n, 

to  be 120 

44.  Ditto  — ^at)en,   to  have  123 

45.  Ditto  of  irregular  Verbs  128 

46.  Ditto.  — Neuter    Verbs  132 

47.  Inseparable  Particles    .  136 

48.  £)a5u,  to  it.  Almost, 
about.— Irregular  Verbs  140 

49.  Why  and  because.— Of 
Conjunctions.  —  How 
long,  during     ....  143 

50.  To  live,  &c.  Till. -In- 
definite pronoun  man. — 
Then 148 


THIRD  MONTH. 


51.  All — to  dye  —Declen- 
sion of  Names  of  Coun- 
tries     155 

52.  Various  Adverbs  exem- 
plified     157 

53.  That,  ba^.  Must,  muffen, 
fonen 161 


54.  To  pay,  ask,  demand,  &c. 

— Compound  Adverbs  .  165 

55.  On  dining,  &c..  Diminu- 
tives   171 

56.  To  perceive,  like,  &c.— 

If,  wenn.  Of  the  weather  175 

57.  Passive  Verbs     .    .    .181 
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58.  Impersonal  Verbs    .    .  185 

59.  60.  Imperfect  and  Per- 
fect Tenses     ....  192 

61.  SBerben,  to  be,  become  200 

62.  Relative   Pronouns      .  204 

63.  To  forget,  belong,  suit,<fcc. 
—  Conjunctions  \\hich 
do  not  change  the  place 

of  the  verb      ....  208 

64.  On  striking,  shooting,&c.  215 

65.  To  cast,  draw,  cause, 
hurt,  &c 218 

66.  To  spend  time,  miss,  hear, 

assure,  happen,  &c.      .  221 

67.  Of  time,  weights,  and 
measures,  &c.      .     .    .  225 


LESSON  PAGE 

68.  To  spend,  serve,  spoil, 
dress,  &c 230 

69.  To     trust,    pity,    take 
care,  &c 234 

70.  Each,  every;  near.    To 
fall,  &c 237 

71.  Far— to    like    better— 
than.  — Quick,  &c.  — 

so 241 

72.  Reflective  Verbs    .     .  245 

73.  To    take    a    walk,    to 
teach,  remember,  &c.    .  253 

74.  To    make  use   of,   ap- 
proach, be  cold,  &c.     .  257 

75.  To  shave,  dress,  awake, 
ascend,  behave,  &c.    .  260 


FOURTH  MONTH. 


76.  To  hire,  part  with, 
change,  mix,  &c.      .    .  264 

77.  To  find  one's  self  (do), 
stay,  earn,  split,hang,&c.  268 

78.  To  doubt,  agree,  ob- 
serve, expect,  get,  <fcc.  270 

79.  Pluperfect. — To  com- 
plain, be  glad,  sorry,  &c.  273 

80.  81.FeminineDeclensions278 

82.  To  march,  attract, 
meddle,  repeat,  &c. — 
Prepositions     ....  290 

83.  Future  Tense  ....  295 

81.  Past  of  Compound  In- 
finitive and  Future     .  298 


85. 


87. 


Of  diseases. —To  die, 
sell ,        open ,        shut, 

put,   &c ao3 

Use  or  profit. — Declen- 
sion of  Names  of  Per- 
sons     307 

To    cry,    help,   happen, 
pour,  meet  with       .     .311 
Apposition  of  Cases,  &c.  316 
To   get   into   a   scrape, 
appear,  visit,  experience, 

spring,  (fcc 321 

Present  Participle,  &c.  325 
Towards,   against — self, 
—again— to   run   away  332 
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92.  The  Subjunctive.— Con- 
ditional or  Potential 
Tenses     337 

93.  On   the    Subjunctive    .  344 

94.  Future  of  Subjunctive  &c.  351 

95.  Position  of  the  Adjec- 
tive. —  The  Imperative  356 

96.  To  be  a  judge  of,  man- 
age, forbid,  lower,  &c.  362 

97.  To  grow,  shelter,  pre- 
tend, look  upon,  &c. 
Adjectives  used  sub- 
stantively,  &c.     ...  367 


98.  Prepositions.—To  man- 
age, take  care,  fear, 
be  born,  be  accustom- 
ed, &c 374 

99.  To  marry,  frighten,  de- 
pend on,  blame,  jest, 
stop ,    &c.  —  Expres-        / 
sions     relative     to    a 
watch 379 

100.  On  asking  one's  way, 
&c.  Prepositions.*— To 
last,  play,  blow,  suspect 
think,  &c 385 


FIFTH  MONTH. 


101.  The  Conjunctions  exem- 

plified.— Prepositions  .  390 

102.  The    Adverb.  —  The 
Tenses 397 

103.  Idioms— to  put,  set,  &c.  406 

104.  Idioms 412 


105.  General  Remarks  on 
GermanCoustruction.— 
Recapitulation  of  Rules  : 
of  Syntax. — Transposi- 
tion of  the  subject  after 
its  verb     .....  417 


(fernuui  IciUrs  Ltoru/  in  iruuiy  rfjptctx  di/i'erent  frcm.  tkoj'C'  uj-«/   in  lh& 
J^n/fUj^  larv^t-ui^^y,  u/fhcUM,  deemed,  it  caip^dieni  bo  make.  Ihtm.  tin,  .pubj^-et 
ofa  ihorou^hiru/tsti^aliort,  pfci'ivus  Ic  fttl/rintj  upon,  ihaZof^Tajnnuw. 
Gcrrruut  urrilin^  .f/uiiUd'  l>e,  laicht  i/i,  lioo  lasaorus;  in  ihe,    /h\rt    lAc  Icccrn&r 
uUlp^r/icl  hiffuu/inthc/hrmaJion,  of  the  ,^mall  Icilcnj;  in  Öio  j-eccnd   kc  wiil 
pa'fccihimscJJ'inlhc  fbrmaiion  oftJix.  c^fii/ili  andin.  6ic}<Hjnirui   o/'  wvrth. 

TJu  Lccwiicr  wiil  ta/u,  ruled  paper  as  l/ciow  and  ca^crclso  /ünirdf  in  l/u>  /orma,- 
•luinaft/i^  first  or  prinapal  ^Ipo/ic.  ly  Ihc,  hulp  of'witidi  hcuiU  Tbrm  l>j/  d^^(^rc^^ 

all  Ulc  olhcr  LcUcrs. 

First  or  principaZ  slroltt,  ^  "^ From  Ais  slrolcc  wdLhcformcd  ^^  ^olJiu  addiruf 

lo,  i^anotiuTsiroIti,  wiU be,  formed  ^-I^^Uh  vizJ^^;2  ■'i^-3'-''  ..-/^  ''^l 
,^%^^dJii^rbr>tudofiJu.nnrtj^r0/ti^3£^uvi/t,e'L>opüJ!,ipp^paj't   of  I  Ly   Ut,i, 

up  siro/cc  whic/i,  ij'  drawn  from  lAclUic,  drurv  it  down,  to  t/ie.ihic!i,pa,rt  of 

tJic  Arst  or  prin^zpaZ  jiro/u.  and  fbürh,  t/ieliäer  bj/  adding  to  it  tke^  last 

part  ofi/u.  ItUer.^^P^.iJuts.-r^  ^  2"^<^  ''^' 

^i^t^^C  J  is  simply  iAe,  first  or  prinuput  slro/tc  lo  u/ucA  is  add^d  a  small  up -slroli*^ 
.^:d^'d^ ayai/vis  lliefirst  or  pririizpcd  sir o lie  to  wkicJi  tr  added  a,  lony  up 


/yy      fj...-     tJ^^       Ct  rid,  ^y 


-stro^cc  tcrvunaicd  aiHu,  l^rph/  arj^olcheiC/'',   thus.l-^  J^  9.  '^  ..dUl 
-^3fe.-  fe.  'is  formed   ofu  slrolu.  ojzd  a  half' viz  J  ^^ ^J^  -P'^^^Ä^ 

'  Tht  leorntr  skoidd  lieparUailar  inolsesvinylhat  everyslrolu,oit^ldtole  drarvrv 
^  _  '     from  t/it  tine' 

7?i£  t£0£hAr  should  write  the.  Uüers  su^ctrsicdy,  caraUdly  a,nalysiny  diem  to  ilie 

learners  who  should  u,i'iie,  the-m,  immcdiaiöly  cuta-  Huw 

'^'To  cOTw'uice,  hispupdsofthi.  ObCCiAraaf  olVusprirtcipL  theleuditr  m^ed  ordi/  m,du, 

first  place  form,  the  Uücr  ^  and  afteriuards  addtlu  loop  whidt  lorrnsllu  uppärporl 

oC^lutki,s/u)iiLl  be  car^id,Lnnuddji^  liiypupus  rorm  itwülwutiakiruf  tliep&nforni 

*'  k'h£riyt'is>wtjOLn,ad  to  anotlier  corisoriajdai  dis  irt-^for  yi^  or  what  d  urepcji^aj 

uxilu  word  ^^^^i^^'^-T^fiH^  Uis yau-raJIy  surmowdcd  ly  a.  small croldid iitiarh/  hlie 
an.  English   c. 


^ffHs  formed  ai'fJu  lirst  iTro/w  a/i/r  nhhh  is  draun  Ihe  vp-sbvJu  which  des - 
cril'M  tA£  L-ßy.r  and  t> u/iich  ii-adxLd asMond  re^idarstro/i£  ilaisil^.^-^; i-^3y 
OhserveXx.o'O.T/ure  ir  cuwihcr  hind  ot^>\C'£Jurfdch presents  no  dißiculbj 
in  ib-fbrnvaiion  on.  accoiutloFils  Jiear  resemblance  to  the  liB/rV  in  Kn^lish  lui 
it  should  le  rl screed  that  this  letter  must  le  irdersedtd  lif  the  first  or  princi  - 
paZ stroke  wilAo/d,  iJs/i'nd up -.rtrokji  i>'lz:  1  ^^.^/;2.^^. 
,-^  y  is  farmed  out^wifk  ifi/;  cLc/dUion  of-^  ihusd^t-^-Z  •"^^'^ 
-^ ^  )  is  form/id  of  the  first  orprin^paJ  stroke-  preceded  ly  a  loopsumlaf' 
tothod'ofy^andiermincUel  l>j/  another  loop  reversed  as:  I  "f'^^2^^^2'' 
This  ledermaij  be  formed  slill  more  simply  and  then  ii  is  like  the  leäer^  J^_ 
in  Enrjlish.  tAus:^ 

^-^t^'i' ij^onJi/^-U-u'ith  a  dot  over  ii 

-^'  (j'  is  the  second  part  of^^wiJh  a  dot  over  U 

_^^h  /if  formed  of  the  upper  part  ofJ^lv  which  is  added  a  kind  of 
/orp  in  drawing  down  which  the  l>odi/  ofthe  ledir  isinlersecled  ly  a  lirst 
or  pimcipal  slro/ee    as- 1  -^^^  .<J^  f'  ^ 

^^fl )  istormed^ih^  ^^u'ithih^  o  mission  of  the  small  looped  d^taltheexlr^ 

^<t^$-i'^^m)consiris  of  three  regular  strokes  I 

.^^t^i^fuliscomposed  of  hoo  strokes 

^-::g>L!oiisas?Las  I'een  shown  al'ove  the  fust  p art  of  th^.  letter  .-:*4^ 
^^'p  I  is  a  reavdar  stroke-  inltrsected  ly  a  thin  circular  om  termiruzli/i^ 
like  the  tail  of^  thojrJ  ^  ^;  2  f^--^;  3  ^-^.^ 

,_:*}::   /fiFförm.edliAe-^Jt^er.c:^pttAai,insUcidofl/einyroimdleloutJu  line  Uler' 

mtnxdes  zn  a  s?torp  point  with  an  upstroke  towards  llie  line  thus  1^^^±^  "2    ^^^     | 

■Here  cipain  the  a.caira/:j/  oflh-eprirtcipU  map  le  derrtonslrated  ly  druu>'tru//irsl 
bMO  stroh£S  or.,:^ia-^and  then  adding  the  up  stroke  thus:: J  -T^i-^  2  ^pt/  I'ict  tah'aui 
care  to  mxihe  fi^  leurners  form  the   letter   ai  orux 

^  See  rzctc  3pacfe    J;  and  l/ie  note    cdot/e  ■ 


^:i{^  ror  w/ii,-h  t/uw  at/t,-r  L-m-nv  oftfw  ,<//'//<//,-/  „n- f.-rm.'J.ix  Hn-  ///.-.r/- 
diliicu/toi' ,il/j/i,'  l,:,n,.T  ..•//,.///,/  ff„T,-/:>r,'  r,ir,ih//i/  sInJa  iU  ll'rm.ili,-»  . 

it  hriiini.ih-  III  .f  s/i./iy /'.'i/it  ,>/!  f/ic  Ihi.'.  Ifiiuf^  ffwri  />//  ti;,rin,,  f^ii.<-    lllll- 
\    I'unnv  V  //,'  will  r,»;„.-U;.i!iJ  milf  //i.-ri    oiih/  Ji.tiu-  In  „.i.i  /i.i/r  ,i  ,vlr>,h- 

.-V_ij>-,i.f  /'orjii.-J  ,'/'///,-/ 'ir.if-jf/f\>7,'4'  .i/iJ  ,r/i  f//)-.i-h;>7,;-   .r.'/n.'in/i.i?-  ,nim7,n' h' 

r/n-  .r.u-.'U.f  /a,iJ  .>rJ:  .r  ix  r,>rn,.;I  /i/.v  fZi,-  .,v.;>7ij  l-inj  o/-_MvilI,  ffu- 

,>/m.rxi.',i    l,,ni>,'i'ir  ortii.'  .vh-ol-,'  7i'/n,-7i   ii,I:-nw/y  f/i.rf-7,-/fi'r  . 

Th.- .y.ww  h-lt-7'  irfu-n  .,1  t/,,-  ,;,.7  or  ,i  .,'i,77.,7>7.'/^^/ iy /i>rM,:7  .>/'  „  7'<- 

./„7.[r  x/f'.'A:-  .<-7i.;7i/7//  r.'.i/,.7,'.7 J/i.-u  Jr.inm   u/>  ,i,i,7  ,iimi,>iinf,'.7  7y,    ,i 

7iff7'  .'r.>/,'A,-7',  /7iw'./'':^0;->'.^    -rf;  />"/  -^^.  '"' 

/ 
j^  /  i-i-  /7,.-  /'ir.rtn.,rio/::^,mJ,  7i/;,-  /7i,it  7.-ä.'r,  i/ifi-r.r,:-7,:7  7n,   Hw  /V - 

,„i7.ir  ,'f?:>7,:>  l7u,x: K!,£  <.'-/^ 

.^-'P^:^ II  is /'i>r/iu-,7  i'/' III','  r.yii7iii'  .'■//•i'7,;;i'  ,fiiniu>ui>h\7  I'l/  <f   ^niti77  /f./wv 

.vinn7.ir  h>  ,m   /■:n.,7ix7i    f  ■     ''' 

^^la    V  is  /I'fiii.-J  7i7f.-  51^,  .>fi7i/  jnxh;u7  i>/\u7Jiii,r  7i,i7r  ,;  ..•//•.•/?•,•  ,il  }7u- 

cjiJ,  jh'u  ,'Z'.fV'  il  /.v/uirJx  l/i,-  7>,>lh>jn,f7mx:7<i^;  'J'L^r.l.l^. 

,-aki;?  rr>  u-  n,>t7mi./  7>i(t^7/>rir,;7.-,77>u  .r  j>ri/irip,i7 xh-ol\>  f7iiix.7-''SX-  '^'J-^JtkX- 

-^   ic  ix  ll>rrii,\7  7i/i,-'^,,on7ii  l7i,'  7iii7  ix  liini,\7  l7i,'  i'i>/ifj;r/-i/  ir.Uf  <///./ 

7-oim.7.:7  7.'n>.,r.7x    V/.'  A'/Awv   l7u,x: I't^ ;  'l'J"pt^  . 

'  .If-  tiuiii  A'  ,>7'X,Ti>.;7  i7itid.-if^  roniix  Ji,\ir7ii  ,ni  ^Xä^  Tn>ii'x,'J  . 

•-  77,ix  7Mr  7>,:nv  ?„i,r7i  T,x,'>„7>7,a,,Y  /.•  l7u-  I'WrT,-   xin„nia  (ö) 

■^  Jt>i',>ii7.7  ii,>t7:-   ,nnixx  h>  7:;rr  in  yj>a<,7i7i,ii/7i,-xh\>7,;-,>rl7i,'  7i-ll,i-x-dtt^. 

^  t-^:-P:l-J^^l.^^--J^t'r7i>!,;7ihi-7,y>r  ,/  7ili7,-  h> /7i,-  7,/7 ..ixch^^s^J^-t-f-f^^^-P^^-P^ 
>i'7ii7xf-  in  f7u-  ,<Hu-r 7,-lf.Tx  ,>/i  /7i,'  ,-i»ilr,n-i,  l7,,-  xh;>7.;-  oii,}7,th'  i/ir7i/i, 
h>  l7i,- 7-i„7il- .IX  lOi' 7un>,-   ,i77:;t,77/  x7„>7i>7i .  7t7i1  i7iix  7X  7i,'l  ,i7>x,y7i<h'7i/ 
7ii'i't'xx,t7'7i  fi>  ri>7ix/i/7if-,'  •/  i/i>,>i7  7i,i?i,7  . 


^fzj  i.f  1or»i,>/  ot  //,.'  frm.-ip.f/  Afr,./.:-  r.>f/h,/.:/  f.mutrjy  ///,•  />.>//,>rn  , 
Km.f /WlonuJ  ,t.v  in  f/,.-  pr,:::/m.f  /rU.vJ'O  .^  ..//■.'/--  Mr^.f/uu-F.^^'i^/^. 
77u-  J.'uM'  ,:>mMfumh-  j.,v.r,„l  ,„>  ./////.v/zf//  ?,./u,l,  ,'.■/■ ,  ^/.v/  ,„■,'  /■..,-m,- J />,;■-. 
.•i.u/>/  .t.rf/u-sm,f/,-  .v/.'.r,  <  v.///  row.J /.>./,//„■/  .,.>-^^cJu  „/-^i^.nuf  ,>r^^ 

WJu-sJi.^  /:.,■„„■./.'/•„  .r„y/.-  V/^'  //-/,/,•/  rx  adcUJ.   lhe>  ri.nir.-M vhu-It 

/.-..  .M,;,..  T,..t-..    .:.,,if-,,/^(,,,-„.l//  /-,'  .y/,.>/,'„    7/,  //„■  „.u-i- /,wr,'?,  ,.  l/,UX 


■  lit  >ffiinif  f>uf-  ii 

in/,-ir,;-t  f/,i-  J,yn/'/,-  ^ 


r 


?  /fzju  ,-.wy.,.,n-,/    o/'^  A>  win.-/,  /.<■  </././.'■/  uj..  />iif- a  ^  ^■''•''J' 
•  .7.>f,,n.?7,./„./,  J...:r7Lf-, :,■/.■„, N>.h,„//u-  /,7,.'':f,x:l':'W.  T'^'/^J . 


//.>/'/7>./  .,/,.i/7,y.,:/  f.>  /<U  ,>!,/»&  ,,//  //<.■  .>w.,///.//.7,-</,  //.■  ///./////.•/•   .rAwv/ 

,//'.'//.% -y/.-   /'-''r/wr    ..-Av//,/  7„.7/.;-  //,.W    W7ll.     //„■   7r/>.-/.-    .///<//,//'.-/    /f,7U>77.,/, 

.i,:;'/:h/i.7  fi<  //u-  iWf.'n-i/uf  ///..,/,/  f.r/.-f//./  rar,-  A-  r.::>/7A'//,./r  „,.7,,,'rf/  f/u- 
M./nmrin  w/n./t  .\7,'A /,/t,T  7.^' /Ö7-7„,J . 


C    --t> 


s         I 


u        o        m         X            u         z           ch 
^^Jk^^L.^,.  Ay,^.^  .^^\     -TA-^J-lZ ^:^J^^    ^'  1/  , 

'''"  ^      ;^  •'^  ^^^  So/Unxd     lellcrs. 


/ 


CDF  (Tafeod.m^  ILmttibm^, 

'/'/u- 7,tr,p-  f<-//,rs  in  0\',w.rfi  //n/f/t,f  ,rt// f„w\'ii/  7io  ./t//ir/,/f7/  ff> //if  A'm/Mf  fr,iri„T.r  ■ 
/:>/•  ,M  f/tf  .VM,///  /.'/A-r.r  ,////,/■/'/////.■/>  ,.y/A//V'  //v7//  //;>///  f/n'  (','m//i,>N  /f,>M,m /,'UiTA' 
,u>  t/,.- f.ir.,.- /./t,',-,'^-  nic.-,',,/./.'    'f/„m /-,'.„>,    //nir  ronnJ    /'»rm . 
/-V-..vy,;r  ////..■  u,'.,r///  .///  f//,>.'~;-,ri'/f/,  //'///;//  /A- /,//%-/•  w //,//   ///,'  «v/.iv,  /,'///   n>i//mi 
IL-  frtm-i/'/,-  .>//:>rM,üi,'/i    ,>/'///,•  xm,///  A'/Z.-rx . 

I    /'>/-.i-/  ,'!• /tr/n.-t/'/,'  .y/,u'/;,'  ,>/'  l/i,-  /,ir,f,-  ,'/■  ,;i/>i/,i/  /.■U,;-*-:yr/m-  *-tr,»/(,-  />///..•///.' 
J>„.w  ,>rjn,uyf-,'/'//u'  /,tn/<-  /,-//,rx..W,'f<,/ x/n>/ir^^^    .'«m  //uw  /m>  xtro/.TX.  ,111,/tfoii 
ii.i/f  A.n.r  „.uu/,,  /•///..•  /.'//.Tx:^^it)//'M  ///.V  /,-//.'/•.    =^^ ,x  Av///,-//  ////  r/vv//./  ////' 
,ir,/c'.  .U/h.  ■X^'.i  r.-an,/  x/r4.i;-  .tn.f  ,/o„  wi// /„ux-     ^/L  fjy  //w.r.  /'/  V; 

'A 'f  U^li'-.'f  ^,4'f'  ^'til 

-^  M  IX /:.,■„„:/ o/- //„■  rirxl  ,1,1.1  x,',;'i„f  x/n./.;-x.  ii'i/A  f/ux  ,/i/f,rri,.;'   //i.il  ll„- 

Jusf^,xj,i;;;'<f,;i   Ai/ ,1  .irciAir  xtr.'/t,'    iiiA'ixrr/iii./  //w  /',:/if  .>/'  Uw  tcU.T    .lli.f  f/ult 

t/,.-x,;;-n.f  ,x  huiuuf  oiy ,1,  ,1    ,/.,f  „x   in  ^//,ax/*'/   ^'1 '/  <^. 

o«^  /Ö  ,.r  //„-   /,'U<-r    i'roiii    ii'/iiWi  mi-  xi,iit,ul  in  our  ,l,-iii,>,ixli;i/i,>,i ,  /(  ix  i/i,-  1".^ 

I'lirl i'/"^  C-,  limyi/  4i  rr,>/,'/t,-/ ii'/itt'/i  xiiriiit'ii/itx  if  triitf  ii  /'itit' />)'iyit-iitfirii/<ir  ii/i  xIiuiIy 
C  ifniii'i,  i/i  /roiitii>i//i,ni/^/>,'i,i,r  ,i/fin-/t,;f  f,>  /A,'  A-fft-r  . 

'^^jy^lJJjix/'.a-m.'.f  ,./l/o-  x.xon.l  xliW.v  MA-uw.i  Ai,  .'  x.miiir.A-  />rou.,A/  n>r„„f 

X?  '  „I  /A,-  A'/'    ml,'  a  /I'li.it      '< 

/^  /E  /',:/i,ix  u'i//i  ,1  .iniif.u-  xfioft,-  xhniAir  f,>  /A-  i,y>/„r /uir/ ,>/'(■'  .m. I  l.-r,m\- 

i  c  ■        '  /^ 

„.thn.f  A/.:-  .m    /wu;AxA     /A.'A'ii'fA,-  /uw: H  ix   /A,;,  iiiA-ix,;-/,;/  An.,  ,nrv,-d 
1     xfrolif.  x,ii,H,u-   h'  (A„l  ,nrU'y\/Anx:    J'^    jr    v'    /  . 
:    i_y/F/ix  ///^  Airx/ or y.rtn.ij>/,-     xln-A;-  Ariuiimh-tf  Ai/  .,  J,>f-  ,„„I    xiirn,„ui,h:7 

A,f  a  xiiuiit  rn>f<-A<-/,  /A,-  A,..A,/  ,//'  ///,'  /,•//,-/'  /..-  ii,/,-ixr,-A,;/  At/  .1  A.'ii:,w,A,/ 

Aiw  i/uix.  /■'■/ 1^  -t'/  f  y^ 

//  o  IX  /■..rmr.l  .,/•  -/ C,  „x  ^y   ix  ,>/'  ^X^ ,  lAnx:  /'/    ^'Z;  V  '/  -^^ 

-^  iJ/ix  ,;n,i/-.>,rr,/ ,'/'fAr  /irxf  xA;>/.;-  icM  ffu-  .„M/i,-/i  »fffiix  /r./iin-   rJ  ,xi/iii= 
'7,irm„n,i/.ij,fh>^Aj:vr.:/''.'       /    '•'/    4^y  ^  1 

I  It  >fi/f  ht- oAku'i'viA  Ituti  lAfiv  i^  4in,iAu^f  in   Hii-  /'»ramH.oi  tH'^-i/C  ,i,iJ     t^t^  I 
•I  TAix  1,-rfrr  In-itrf  iniir/i  i;v<'in///it/i,-r  l,tl7ir  xinall  ih-iu-fi   rii<-i/ni     (  -^  )  ,  I 


C/4aCjix  /:.rm,:7  .'ft/n-lu-xt  xh:.k,-  /.' ,rA,W,  ix  .,.U-J  t/,!x  n.,,„:- :      , 
jn,r„„>imt.:7  7n/  .1  .r.-rr/i.-rf/mx:  I't  ^;  9.  i^^ . 
c^ßjijt  7„>tin„./  hvt<^ii'iH>,>ntIwu,,i  h,riu;J  »oi"  '<  'J"l-"'^-  t7,.itl-fhrix . 
(Ä^CüC  ix  Ju/Waif^ ill  r.'nmih,»!  n:>},i  tfw  l-ff.-r.v  Infiirrt-  <?.;„.'r,xh:ih:7 . 
Th.Tih'ir  iHx  iiii]>.>//,rii1-riuiNhLrI,-lf,r  ^-Ji.'uIJ  hf  .in,i7t/\,;/  ,i/iJ  /./.  'r.'f.tvN.  tilirJy 
7>,',;it,x.'  f/i,-  /  'irxtxti;-!.-,'.'/  W/iWi  itix  cm/w.-J .  ix  tm-J in  ffn-  i:>rm.,li.>7i  ,;■  iivvv/v^/j 
.'f/„;-x.  Hiix  ih-xt xhAv  iy:  Jir/ar/i  ii-r,-f>,;(f.:I ffnix-.CU/l.f/,,-  7,,!h-7-  r/./w,' 
tJ,.-  j:>//.>7,-7-7,,/  7x  ,t.UJ:  Cii'JncJ,  r.:u-7/tM.-x  if/,-  ,h'7u-/,  C.  Hnwd-l'' C^,  \ 

L/C  uA^ ix  »7,h, I/,.- ih-xi , 1 7,.n,7xf^xh:>h' ,>r (//yt  7^7:  /•'/</,•>'/ i/C        \ 

Uy    Oix.ix  „>.'/„//'.■     ,/f7;:,J7f  xJi,'7,n,  ff,,-  /'i7x/-f.,„!^.>r  UyC-. 

^^/Fj ix /,V///.-,/,.////,'  nrxf-xltu'J.Y  ,y  yJC-'irn.-.n^-l'/ft/..-  I/7U',  ^/.v/  Ifi, 
j:-7i  ix  ,h;,/i'/i  I,/'  i/ir  .T,i//i,'  xh-Av  .wJf/h-  Iyh-7-  ix  h-r7tii7uih;n>if  i/i,-  x,77tu- 
/UI7,7U- ax  L^,'/,h/ 777.,  Jr. 7  lilff,- I.7jy.r  ffnix:^.''  y,^-^   y^.  J'^J     y/. 
'^7<?/ir/7,.7.-fk-,U^7k7-x.,7,-,/77<//nU'.r^..77f/;^^ 

Observcilion.  H,.r.-  ix./7,,-??i.-/-J;iji,I.>/' oc/^/Q/i,'J,i.-/i .-.-//ux  w/./.v  M,-  ..-,////,•       | 

j,7U7,-7,.l.- ..r n.7-7,..,li..7,  .,x  ^y  I 

1      (Jl  R  /;./.>///.-./.'/•///.'  ii7^xh:-l:-  .'/'  (.VC  h' „-Jn.-Ji  «•  ,,J,L'.I  .i  .-in-  \ 

//.//•  xh;'/{.'  ./.'.r.-,/  .///./  ,(77.<t77,'r  .>^i  .iN/t.-  Mhw  .7^77,  f/u-  ?,-t^.-7-  tyh      \ 

r  r.7u,hxi,:  t/n.x  I-:'  6/0 "J   a.j'-.'f    l/V  .  I 

1    /:Wf>7-hif-.tf,.-  ('\-/-i/i,i/ix Ii.u;-  l'7(l-.'7i,-  ('.Tj'ii.il  l-fti-/-  /,"'/• 

Hu-  l.'7,..-I  ,  ,777.1  tf,.-  I  \'„X,  V/./aZ     /  . 


(J Sj  if  nothing  bid  the   urH  ^b-okc  o^     <7^C,  roith  (he  Arjtpa/to/'  the 

^,..u:r'.^    ?..:'   ^      y       y  ^        ^ 

^ m  is  fiormedo/"  the  upper  part  o/'^ and    ¥  t/uu- ■■  I  *.^  ,•    2^       /. 
O  C  fLl  if  cx>rnpo&ed  of  the  firstr  stroke  o/'    i/l/L-f  but  inverted  that  ü, 
dranm  to  tfie  right  .i^lernnnaied  at   "^O.viz.J'^    Ly.-2^      C  Cy. 
A    1 1^1  is  formed  of  the  first  stroke  of     u//U  bemcUh  n>hich  are  described 
two  circuiar  strokes  or  loops,  one  to  the  U/t.  and  the  other  to  the  ric^hli  a. 
round  upstroke  tr  thendran/n  closing  as  in-"^  ofrohieh  the  present  letter 
foUon^s (he principle,  thz^: /'.''   /q^  A,  ard     A^. 

(/A     IW/  is  formed  on  the  sa/rte  principle  as     r%^  bat  is  preceded  by 
the  first  stroke  of      Ul/C ,  t/tusd'.'' ' //,  2"^     l/A^. 

t^A^ /XJ  is  formed  like  tke  h'nylü-h  t^Ä^  i/' it  be  decomposed  iiwiUbe  found 
to  consist  of  the  firstslroke  of   UC/C,  tTiusif^.^  «lX-  '2 "/  t-Äy  . 

^»  /^lYj is  si//tplt/      A'    prolorii/ed  belo7v  t/ie  line  and  draion  up 
again ,  t^tus:  /"^^ 


-■■'■    --    -'      Jy{ctd  J^ 


°y/Z/ is  formed  U/te  ■2,,anlu more  round ,  In  Capital  letters  there  is  but  one 
double  consorumlruhich  is:     C^ / /St^/ and  thai  is  abridacd  bu  ioinina 

/laving  ami  lt/r.ed  to  the  Learners  the  Cupilal  fetters,  (lie  leaefur  should  mxihe 
(fiemntrite  (he  Tvhole^/lphabe(  (hrouph  aeeordzrigbxlte  foUomingescamples 
and  OS'  he  did  for  (he  smalt  letters. 

ijh  e  d  e  f  g  h 

m  (rj  n      Xl    o  /   P 

7ji.  ,7^i  /i-fi  ,7/y 


OLLENDORFPS 

GERMAN    GRAMMA  R. 


THIRD  LESSON.'— dritte  fectioii. 


OF  READING. 


In  German  every  letter  is  pronounced.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows that  foreigners  are  able  to  read  the  language  with 
greater  facility:  reading  is  acquired  in  one  lesson. 


PniNTED    LETTERS    OF 


THE    GERMAN    ALPHABET. 

in  English,  twenty-six  letters, 


There  are  in  German,  as  i 
of  which  we  give: 

The  Figures,      The  Prommciation,      The  Power. 


CAPITALS. 

SMALL  LETTERS. 

^, 

«/ 

ah, 

a, 

«, 

t, 

bay, 

b, 

^, 

c, 

tsay, 

c, 

^, 

t, 

day. 

d, 

^, 

e, 

a, 

e, 

f, 

ef, 

f, 

&, 

^f 

yay, 

S> 

^, 

^, 

hah, 

h 

3, 

h 

e, 

h 

3', 

it 

yot, 

h 

S, 

i, 

kah, 

k, 

«, 

I, 

el, 

1, 

9», 

m, 

em, 

m, 

% 

^, 

en. 

"j 

£>, 

0, 

0, 

Oj 

1  The  first  two  Lessons  treat 
Ä  In  print,  tlie  Germans  have 
i  and  the  consonant  j. 

GERMAN    CRAM3I.     I. 


of  writ  in?, 
fnit  one  capital  letter  for  the  vowel 
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The 

Figures, 

The  Protiunciaffon, 

The  Power. 

APITALS.  SMALL 

LETTERS. 

93, 

h 

pay, 

P, 

O, 

ff/ 

koo; 

q, 

% 

r, 

err, 

r, 

@/ 

f  (^), 

ess, 

s, 

%, 

t, 

tay, 

t, 

H, 

"/ 

00, 

w, 

% 

^, 

fow, 

V, 

2Ö, 

tt), 

vay, 

w, 

3e, 

T^, 

iks, 

X, 

S/ 

^, 

Ypsilon, 

y, 

3/ 

h 

tset, 

z. 

Most  of  the  German  letters  being  pronounced  as  in 
English,  we  shall  only  present  those  that  follow  a  dif- 
ferent pronunciation. 

FIGURATIVE    TABLE    OP    THOSE    A'OWELS    AND    DIPHTHONGS 

OF  WHICH  THE  PRONUNCIATION    IS  NOT  THE  SAME  AS 

IN  ENGLISH. 


Are 

In 

■igures 

.       Name. 

pronounced 

the  English        German  Examples. 

as 

words : 

0/ 

ah- a, 

a, 

made,     SBätcr,  fathers. 

iV 

o-a, 

i, 

bird^      ?ött)e,  lion. 

Ü, 

oo-a*, 

5 

—        ©liicf,  happiness. 

k% 

e-a, 

ie, 

field,       Sßtefe,  meadow. 

3  The  Englisli  ^vord  bird  does  not  quite  answer  to  the  sound  of 
this  vowel;  it  has  rather  the  sound  of  eu  in  the  French  words:  feu, 
ccpur,  fleur,  jeune,  peu. 

4  We  have  preferred  thus  naniins:  these  letters  in  order  to  be  able 
to  designate  them  with  raoie  facility;  but  we  much  approve  of  the 
new  system,  which  substitutes  in  their  place  the  simple  intonation 
of  sounds. 

5  There  is  no  sound  corresponding  to  this  vowel  in  English,  and 
in  order  to  learn  it  well,  the  pupils  must  hear  it  pronounced;  it  an- 
swers to  the  sound   of  u  in  (he  French  words:  but,  nit,  vertu. 

6  The  disposition,  which  we  have  adopted,  of  placing  analogous 
sounds  togelher,  will  facilitate  to  learners  the  study  of  the  pronun- 
ciation. There  are  even  some  provinces  in  Germany  where  ä  and  Ö 
are  both  pronounced  a ;  k  and  it,  e;  ei  or  Cl),  CU,  and  all,  I. 
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Figures.         Name.        Arc  pronounced     In  tlic  English      German  Examples, 
as  words: 

ft,  a-e,  )  i  5Setfe,  manner. 

^9/  a-ypsilon,  >  I,  I,  j  fci)n,     to  be. 

ai,  ah-e,  )  ( ^aifer,  Emperor. 

ciu,  ah-a-oo,  (  .      ,  ^  S3äume,trees. 

fu,  a-oo,  )  ^^'        "°^  '  ( teilte,    people. 

an,  ah-oo,  ou,        house,     $au^,   house. 

u,  00,  00,        boot,      o^nt,       good. 

Of  the  simple  and  compound  consonants  the  follow- 
ing differ  in  their  pronunciation  from  the  English  con- 
sonants : 

(J,  before  a,  O,  it,  before  a  consonant,  or  at  the  end 
of  a  syllable,  has  the  sound  of  A*.  Ex.  dato,  Cato; 
(^'onrab,  Conrad;  (5uv,  cure;  ^rebt't,  credit;  (Spectafcf, 
noise.  Before  the  other  vowels  the  letter  c  is  pro- 
nounced like  (s.  Ex.  (Jafar,  Caesar;  (Cicero,  Cicero; 
(5cve^,  Ceres. 

^. 

a^,  which  is  called  tsoy-hah^  is  pronounced  like  k\ 
1.  when  at  the  beginning  of  a  word;  Ex.  (S^or,  choir; 
(^^ront!,  chronicle;  (J^rifl,  Christian;  2.  when  followed 
by  f  or  ^;  Ex.  I8üci)fe,  box;  SBac^^,  wax.  In  words 
derived  from  the  French,  it  preserves  the  French  sound. 
Ex.  (^'(jarlatan ,  quack.  This  consonant,  when  preceded 
by  a,  0,  u,  is  pronounced  from  the  throat.  Ex.  S3ac!^, 
rivulet;  ?od^,  hole;  ^lld;,  book;  ©prad^e ,  language. 
Placed  any  Avhere  else,  it  is  articulated  with  a  less 
guttural  sound.  Ex.  ^üd;er,  books;  IBlcd;,  iron  plate; 
id;,  I;  @cftd;t,  face. 

®. 

©,  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable  has  a  hard  sound, 
as  in  the  English  word  go.   Ex.   ©at'e,  gift;  ©Ott,  God; 

7  We  have  only  been  able  to  indicale  the  sounds  of  the  two  diph- 
thongs äu  and  eu  approximatively ;  their  pronunciation  is  not  quite  the 
same,  and  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  them,  the  pupiL^  must 
bear  tbeir  master  pronounce  them. 

1* 
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^ut,  good;  ®tft,  poison.  When  at  the  end  of  a  syllable 
it  has  a  middle  sound  between  those  of  the  guttural  d^ 
and  t  Ex.  XaQ,  day;  mößltc|) ,  possible;  flug,  prudent; 
(5fft^,  vinegar;  elt)tg,  eternal.  In  words  borrowed  from 
the  French,  ß  is  pronounced  as  in  French.  Ex.  Soge, 
box  (in  a  theatre);  ©ent'e,  genias. 

The  pronunciation  of  CJ  cannot  be  properly  acquired 
unless  from  the  professor's  own  lips;  he  must  therefore 
make  his  pupils  pronounce  the  following  words: 

<Qao^t,  tradition.  Sl)iü§ig(^ängcr,  idler. 

Jala,  tallow.  äögling,  pupil. 

S3er(^,  mountain.  ^tn'gft,  anguish. 

3werg,  dwarf.  gauge,  length, 

ßäugncn,  to  deny.  9Jienge,  quantity. 

®ieg,  victory.  ®efang,  singing. 

?^'ä{)igfclt,  capacity.  Älang,  sound. 

5[RöglicI)feit,  possibility.  9^ing,  ring. 

Tlac(ti,  niaid-scrvant.  Jungfrau,  virgin. 

SlJiägbe,  maid-servants.  3iinggefe(I,  bachelor. 

^. 

The  letter  ^  is  aspirated  at  the  beginning  of  a  syl- 
lable. Ex.  ^anb ,  hand;  ^clt ,  hero;  $ut,  hat.  It  is 
mute  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  and 
then  it  lengthens  the  vowel  that  precedes  or  follows  it. 
Ex.  33a^n,  road;  $o(;n,  mockery;  So^n,  reward;  Iel;ren, 
to  teach;  X^akv,  crown  (coin);  ^uj,  cow;  Xpväm,  tear; 
tjun,  to  do. 

3. 

3  Cyot)  has  the  sound  of  7/  in  the  English  w  ord  you. 
Ex.  3aöt),  chase;  3<^9f^/  hunter;  jeber,  each;  je^t,  at 
present. 

O  is  always  followed  by  it,  and  in  combination  with 
that  letter  pronounced  like  /ev  in  English.  Ex.  £iual, 
torment;  Ouette,  source. 

@  has  the  pronunciation  of  z  in  English.  Ex.  (Same, 
seed;  ©eele,  soul;  53erfon,  person. 
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(B^  is  pronounced  like  s/i  in  English.  Ex.  ©(|af, 
sheep  J  (£(l)ilb,  shield. 

ej. 

5  is  pronounced  like  ss  in  English.  Ex.  ^a§,  hatred; 
ttjeif,  white.  This  double  consonant  is  compounded  of 
f  and  5,  and  is  called  ess-tset. 

%  is  compounded  of  t  and  ;^,  and  has  the  sound  of 
these  two  consonants  combined.  Ex.  Sc{)a^,  treasure; 
$11^,  finery. 

•8  is  sounded  like  f.  Ex.  33ater,  father;  SSormunb, 
tutor;  23oIf,  people. 

2Ö  is  pronounced  like  an  English  r,  and  not  like  w. 
Ex.  2Ö3aIb,  forest;  2ßtefe,  meadow. 

3. 

3  has  the  pronunciation  of  ts.  Ex.  3^^"/  tooth;  3^1^ 
tent. 

EXPLANATION  OP   S03IE  SIGNS  USED   IN  THIS  BOOK. 

Expressions  which    vary   either   in  their    construction 
or  idiom  from  the  English  are  marked  thus:   f 
A  hand  ^X^')  denotes  a  rule  of  syntax  or  construction. 


FOURTH  LESSON' 

,  —  ^\tX\t  fnttOtt. 

Masculitie, 

IS'euler. 

Nominative, 

the. 

NOM. 

ber. 

ba^. 

Genitive, 

of  the. 

Gen. 

be^. 

be^. 

Dative, 

to  the. 

Dat. 

bcm. 

bem. 

Accusative, 

the. 

Ace. 

beiu 

ba^. 

1  To  Pbokkssohs.  —  Each  lesson  should  he  dictated  to  the  pupils, 
who  should  pronounce  each  word  as  soon  as  dictated.  The  professor 
Khuuld    also   exercise   his   pupils  by  putting  (he  questions  to  them  in 


Have  you? 

Yes,  Sir,  I  have. 

Have  you  the  hat? 

Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  hat. 
The  ribbon, 
the  salt, 
the  table, 
the  sugar, 
the  paper. 


fatten  @ie? 

3a,  wein  ^err,  id)  &aOe. 

S^'abtn  Sie  ben  •'»^ut? 

3a,  mein  ^err,  id)  iiabc  ben  4^ut. 

i>a0  iöanb,' 

bag  ealj; 

ben  Zi\d); 

ben  3"rfci^j* 

t(i§  papier. 


Obs.  The  Germans  begin  all  substantives  with  a  capi- 
tal letter. 


Masculine. 

Neuter. 

NoM.                my. 

NOM. 

metn. 

mein. 

Gen.            of  my. 

Gen. 

meine?. 

meinet. 

Dat.            to  my. 

Dat. 

meinem. 

meinem. 

Ace.                 my. 

Ace. 

meinen» 

mein. 

3Jr,  1/oif,  is  declined  like 

mm. 

Example 

Masculine. 

Neuler, 

NoM.               your. 
Gen.          of  your. 
Dat.         to  your. 
Ace.              your. 

NOM. 

Gen. 
Dat. 

Ace. 

3^rem. 
3f>ren. 

Ts^re^. 
3^vem. 

Have  you  my  hat? 
Yes,  Sir,  1  liave  your 

Have  you  my  ribbon? 
I  have  your  ribbon. 

hat. 

4^abcn  (£ic  meinen  ^ut? 

3a,    mein  Aperr,   ic^   ^abe  3§ren 

SM. 
Stäben  ®ic  mein  S3anb? 
3c^  ^abe  3f>r  Sanb. 

EXERCISE   1. 

Have  you  the  salt'^ — Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  salt.— Have 
you  your  salt?— I  have  my  salt.— Have  you  the  table? — 

various  ways.  Each  lesson,  except  the  fourth,  includes  three  opera- 
tions: the  teacher,  in  the  first  place,  looks  over  (he  exercises  of  the 
most  attentive  of  his  pupils,  putting  to  Ihem  the  questions  contained 
in  (lie  printed  exercises;  he  then  dictates  to  them  the  next  lesson; 
and  lastly  puts  fresh  questions  to  them  on  all  the  preceding  lessons. 
The  teacher  may  divide  one  lesson  into  two,  or  two  into  three,  or 
even  make  two  into  one,  according  to  the  degree  of  intelligence  of 
his  pupils. 

2  '^[)i  with  a  small  letter  sign'fies  their,    and    has   the  same   de- 
clension as  3^^T  your. 


—  r  -- 

1  have  the  table.— Have  you  my  table?— I  have  your 
table.  — Have  you  tlie  sugar? — I  liave  the  sugar. — Have 
you  your  sugar? — I  have  my  sugar. — Have  you  the  pa- 
per?—I  have  the  paper.— Have  you  my  paper?— I  have 
your  paper  ^. 


FIFTH  LESSON.— /iinfte  fcctton. 
er,  which,  has  the  same  declension  as  bcr. 


Which. 


\  Nof. 
\  Ace. 


Masc. 

njeld)er. 
n)ilcl;en. 


DECLENSION    OF    AN    ADJECTIVE    PRECEDED    BY    THE    DEFINITE 
ARTICLE  OR  A  WORD  WHICH  HAS  THE  SAME  TERMINATION^ 


NoM.  the  good. 

Gen.  of  the  good. 

Dat.  to  the  good. 

Ace.  the  good. 


NoM.  bcr  gute. 
Gen.  be^  guten. 
Dat.  bem  lauten. 
Ace.  ben  guten. 


Neut. 

ba^  gute, 
beö  guten, 
bem  guten, 
ba^  gute. 


Obsertation.  Adjectives  vary  in  their  declension  when 
preceded  by:  mein,  my;  ^^X ,  your;  or  by  one  of  the 
following  words:  ein,  a;  fein,  no,  none;  ^Dein,  thy;  fein, 
his;  t^r,  her;  unfer,  our;  ^uer,  your.     Example. 


NoM.  my  good. 

Ge\.  of  my  good. 

Dat.  to  my  good. 

Ace.  my  good. 


N.  mem     guter,  mein     gute^. 

G.  meinet  guten,  meinet  guten. 

D.  meinem  guten,  meinem  guten. 

A.  meinen  guten,  mein     gute^. 


3  PupilM  desirous  of  making  rapid  progress,  may  compose  a  great 
many  phrases  in  addition  to  those  we  have  given  them  in  the  exer- 
cises-, but  they  must  pronounce  them  aloud,  as  they  write  them. 
They  should  also  make  separate  lists  of  such  substantives,  adjectives, 
pronouns,  and  verbs,  as  they  meet  with  in  the  course  of  the  lessons, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  find  those  words  more  easily,  when  they  re- 
quire to  refer  to   them  in  writing  their  lessons. 

1  As  biefer,  this;  jener,  that,  &c. 
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Good, 

flwt; 

bad, 

mm; 

beautiful  or  fine, 

fd)ön ; 

ugly. 

Ijä^Iid),' 

great,  big,  or  large, 

ÖVOIJ. 

Have  you  the  good  sugar? 

^abeu  <Sic  ben  o^nten  ^üdcx^ 

Yes,  Sir,  1  have  the  good  sugar,  ^a,  mein  4^err,  id)  ^a&e  ben  guten 

ander. 

Have  you  the  fine  ribbon?  .*paben  ®ie  t>ci§  fcf)önc  S3anb? 

I  have  the  fine  ribbon.  '^d)  i)abi.  ta§  frf)ene  58aub. 

AYhich  hat  have  you?  SKcId)en  4^ut  baben  ®ieV 

I  have  my  ugly  hat.  ^d)  ^abe  meinen  ^ä^lic^en  A>ut. 

Which  ribbon  have  you?  2ßelc^eö  *^anb  t)aben  ©le? 

I  have  your  fine  ribbon.  '^dj  babe  ^f)X  frfjöneö  S3anb. 


EXERCISE  2. 

Have  you  the  fine  hat  ? — Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  fine  hat. — 
Have  you  my  bad  hat? — I  have  your  bad  hat. — Have  you 
the  good  salt? — I  have  the  bad  salt.— Have  you  your  good 
salt? — I  have  my  good  salt. — Which  salt  have  you?— I 
have  your  good  salt. — Which  sugar  have  you? — I  have  my 
good  sugar.— Have  you  my  good  sugar?— I  have  your 
good  sugar. — Which  table  have  you?— I  have  the  fine 
table. — Have  you  my  fine  table?— I  have  your  fine  table. 
— Which  paper  have  you?— I  have  the  bad  paper. — 
Have  you  my  ugly  paper? — I  have  your  ugly  paper. — 
Which  bad  hat  have  you?— I  have  my  bad  hat.— Which 
fine  ribbon  have  you  ?— I  have  your  fine  ribbon. 


SIXTH  LESSON.— Sed)|!c  faction. 

Nasc.  Neul. 

J  Ace.  ipit.  f^» 

Not.  9Hc^t. 

1  have  nof.  3d>  i)abc  nid^t. 

No,  Sir.  iJtein,  mein  ^''crr. 


Have  you  the  table?  .'paDcn  Bit  ben  Xifct)? 

No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not.  9lcin,  mciii.*pcrr,  id)  {)a(>c  if)n  uic^t. 

IIa  VC  yoti  the  ])apor?  S^abcn  ©ic  baji  ^<apicr? 

No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not.  yielu ,    mein   ^>crr,    id;    (;abc    eö 

The  stone,  ben  ©tein; 

the  cloth,  baö  Xud); 

the  wood,  ta^  S:ol^ ; 

the  leather,  baö  ^ebcr; 

the  lead,  l)aö  ^lei; 

the  gold,  bag  ®olb. 

OÖS.  @n  and  ern  are  used  to  form  adjectives,  and  de- 
note the  materials  of  anything.  (See  Oös.  A,  B  page  2B 
Method,  Part  II.) 

Of,  »on; 

golden  or  of  gold,  gotben; 

leaden  —  of  lead,  Meiern; 

stone    • —  of  stone,  fteincrn; 

pretty,  jjiibfd)  (artig). 

Have  you  the  paper  hat?  S::);^{h\\  ®ie  ben  papiernen  vS*-\ut? 

I  have*  it  not.  %d)  ^aOe  il)n  nid)t. 

The  wooden  table,  ben  I;ö(,5erncn  5:i|'d); 

the  horse  of  stone,  baö  ftciiiernc  ^^fcvb ; 

the  coat,  -am  Oioff  fbaö  Äleib) ; 

the  horse,  ba^'  '4Jferb; 

the  dog,  ben  .*^"»nnb; 

the  shoe,  ben  ®d)nt); 

the  thread,  ben  ?Vaben; 

the  stocking,  ben  Strnmpf; 

the  candlestick,  ben  2end)ter; 

the  golden  ribbon,  "i)!},^  golbene  S^anb. 

EXERCISE  3. 

Haveyou  the  wooden  table? — No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. — 
Which  table  have  you?— I  have  the  stone  table. — Have 
you  my  golden  candlestick? — I  have  it  not. — Which 
stocking  have  you  ? — I  have  the  thread  (fäben)  stocking. — 
Have  you  my  thread  stocking? — I  have  not  your  thread 
stocking.— Which  coat  have  you  ?  — I  have  my  cloth  (tuc^en) 
coat. — Which  horse  have  you?— I  have  the  wooden  horse. 
—Have  you  my  leathern  shoe?— I  have  it  not. — Have  you 
the  leaden  horse? — I  have  it  not. — Have  you  your  good 
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wooden  horse? — I  have  it  not. — Which  wood  have  you^ 
— I  have  your  good  wood. — Have  you  my  good  gold? — 
I  have  it  not. — Which  gold  have  you? — I  have  the  good 
gold. — Which  stone  have  you? — I  have  your  fine  stone. — 
Which  ribbon  have  you? — I  have  your  golden  ribbon. — 
Have  you  my  fine  dog? — I  have  it. — Have  you  my  ugly 
horse?— I  have  it  not. 


SEVENTH  LESSON.— Siebente  faction. 


The  chest,  the  trunk, 
the  button, 
the  money. 

Anything,  som€lhin(j. 
Not  anything,  nothing. 

Have  you  anything? 

I  have  nothing. 
The  cheese, 
the  old  bread, 
the  pretty  dog, 
the  silver  (metal), 
the  silver  ribbon. 

Are  you  hungry? 

I  am  hungry. 

Are  you  thirsty? 

I  am  thirsty. 

Are  you  sleepy? 
I  am  sleepy. 
Are  you  tired? 
I  am  not  tired. 

Of  the  (genitive). 


ben  Coffer; 
ben  Aucvf; 
Isn^  ©elb. 

9Hd)tö. 

-i^a&en  <B\t  (gtwag? 
3c^  i)^^t  yiic^tg. 

t)Qi^  alte  53rcb; 

"biw  bi'ibf^en  (artii^cn)  ^unb; 

baiS  8ilberj 

baö  filOernc  33anb. 

^  ©inb  ®te  ^unc^rig? 
\  t'§>al^cn  ®ie  ^'iniäeri? 
\  3d)  bin  hungrig. 
)  t  Set)  ^abe  ^punger. 
^  ®inb  6ie  bur|tig? 
(I  t-Ö^t^en  ®ie  ©iirft2? 
I  3^  t)in  burftig. 
\  3d)  ^aOc  S)uri't. 

<Sinb  (Sie  fdjidferig? 

3d)  bin  fd)läferig. 

<Sinb  @le  inübe? 

3^  bin  ni^t  mi'ibe. 


Masc. 
Neut. 


bc^- 


1  As  ill  French:  Avez-vous  faim? 
It  —  —       Avez-vous  soiff 
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Obs.     Nouns   of  the  masculine  or  neuter  gender  take 
^  or  f^  in  the  genitive  case  singular. 

The  tailor's,  or  of  the  tailor,  bci^  Scfmciberö ; 

the  (lo:;'s,  or  of  the  ddij.  ^cö  .^>lln^Cl\; 

the  haker's  or  of  the  haker,  bed  55ä(fevö ; 

the  neighbours,  or  of  the  neigh-  t>cö  9iacI;LHUö; 

hour, 

of  the  salt,  tcö  ealjcö. 

The  haker's  do-  I   ^^^  ^'""^  ^^^  «äcfeiö, 

lilt  bakers  do^,  j   ^^^  ^^^^^^.  ^^^^^ 

The  tailor's  coat,  \  1%  ^^^^.^tl^!"^' 


EXERCISE  4. 

Have  you  the  leathern  trunk?— I  have  not  the  leathern 
trunk.— Have  you  my  pretty  trunk?— I  have  not  your 
pretty  trunk. — AVhich  trunk  have  you? — I  have  the  Avooden 
trunk.— Have  you  my  old  button? — I  have  it  not.— Which 
money  have  you?— I  have  the  good  money. — Which  cheese 
have  you?  — I  have  the  old  cheese— Have  you  anything? 
—  1  have  something.— Have  you  my  large  dog? — I  have 
it  not.— Have  you  your  good  gold? — I  have  it. — Which 
dog  have  you?— 1  have  the  tailor's  dog. — Have  you 
the  neighbour's  large  dog? — I  have  it  not.— Have  you 
the  dog's  golden  ribbon? — No,  Sir,  I  have  it  not. — 
Which  coat  have  you?— I  have  the  tailor's  good  coat. 
— Have  you  the  neighbour's  good  bread? — I  have  it 
not. — Have  you  my  tailor's  golden  ribbon? — I  have  it. 
— Have  you  my  pretty  dogs  ribbon?— I  have  it  not. — 
Have  you  the  good  baker's  good  horse? — I  have  it. — 
Have  you  the  good  tailor's  horse? — I  have  it  not  — 
Are  you  hungry?-!  am  hungr} . — Are  }ou  sleepy? — 
I  am  not  sleepy.— Which  candlestick  have  you?— I  have 
the  golden  candlestick  of  my  good  baker. 

3  The  first  of  the.*'e  two  expressions  is  more  usual,  the  latter  is 
preferred  in  poetry.     iß^Q  page  13,  Method,  Part  II.) 
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EIGHTH  LESSON.— ^d)fe  faction. 


Anything  or  something  good, 
Nothing  or  not  anything  had, 

Have  you  anything  good? 
I  have  nothing  bad. 

What? 
What  have  you? 
AVhat  have  you  good? 
1  have  the  good  bread. 


tivooii  ©uteö. 
uirf)t§  ®d)Ie^tcö. 

4^abcn  ©ic  tixooi^  ®uteö? 


2!Ba8  ^Q&cn  ®ic? 

2Bag  ^abcu  Sie  ©iitcö? 

3cl)  Iivibe  taö  gute  ^roi). 


7%«/  or  the  one. 

or  that  of  the  ben  beö  91ad)barg. 


(  Masc. 
\  NeuL 


ben* 


The  neighbour's 

neighbour, 
The  tailor's,  or  that  of  the  tailor,  baö  beö  ©fl;nctbcrg. 


Or. 


Ober. 


The  book,  U%  23u({). 

Have  you  my  book  or  that  of  ."paben   '^\t  mein   Sud;  ober  baö 

the  neighbour?  beg  5iac^0arö? 

I  have  that  of  the  neighbour.      %6.)  ^abe  \><x%  beg  9'lacl)barg. 
Have  you  your  hat  or  the  baker's?   ^aben   ®ie  3^ren   -^ut  ober  bett 
beg  Säcfere? 


EXERCISE  5. 

Have  you  my  book? — I  have  it  not. — Which  book  have 
you?— I  have  my  good  book. — Have  you  anything  ugly? — 
I  have  nothing  ugly. — I  have  something  pretty. — Which 
table  have  you? — I  have  the  baker's. — Have  you  the 
baker's  dog  or  the  neighbour's  ? — I  have  the  neighbour's. 
— What  have  you? — I  have  nothing. — Have  you  the  good 
or  bad  sugar? — I  have  the  good. — Have  you  the  neigh- 
bour's good  or  bad  horse  ? — I  have  the  good  (one  ^). 
— Have  you  the  golden  or  the  silver  candlestick  ? — I  have 


i  Words  In  the  exercises  between  parentheses  are  not  to  be  trans- 
lated. 
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the  silver  candlestick. — Have  you  my  neighbour's  paper 
or  that  of  my  tailor? — I  have  that  of  your  tailor. — Arc 
you  hungry  or  thirsty? — I  am  hungry. — Are  you  sleepy 
or  tired? — I  am  tired.— M  hat  have  you  pretty ?~I  have 
nothing  pretty. — Have  you  the  leather  shoe  ?— I  have  it  not. 


NINTH  LESSON.— tteuttte  fection. 

Have  you  my  coat  or  the  tailor's?   S^abtii  Bit    meinen  Diocf  ober  ben 

t)eö  <Sd)neiberö? 
I  have  yours.  3^^  ^<^^c  ben  3()r'3f". 


Neut. 


Mine. 
Fours. 


J  N.  bcr  mmic^e.  baö  m einige» 
}  A.  ben  metnigen.  ba^  meintge, 
j  N.  ber  S^ri'ge»  ba^  ^^rige» 
)A.  '      '^'  ■         ■      -  ■' 


ben  metnigen.  ba^  meintge. 
ber  S^ri'ge»  ba^  S^rige» 
ben  Sangen,   ba^  3^rtge. 


Absolute  possessive  pronouns,  as:  ber  metnige,  mine; 
ber  S^ri'öe/  yours;  ber  fetnige,  his,  &c.,  are  declined  like 
adjectives  preceded  by  the  definite  article.  (See  Les- 
son V.) 

OÖS.  When  the  conjunctive  possessive  pronouns : 
mein,  my;  '^^v,  jour;  fein,  his,  &c.,  are  used  for  the 
absolute  possessive  pronouns:  ber  ineinige,  mine;  ber 
3^ri.qe,  yours  &c.,  they  terminate  in  the  masculine  in  er 
and  in  the  neuter  in  e^»     Ex.: 

Is  this  your  hat?  3ft  baö  3^r  ^^ut? 

No,    Sir,    it   is   not   mine,    but   9Jein,  mein  S}tn,  eö  ill  nicfjt  mei; 

yours.  net,  fcnbern  3^rcr. 

Is 'this  my  book?  3li  taö  mein  3?nc^? 

No,  it  is  not  yours,  but  mine.      Oiein,  cö  ift  nicf)t  3f)i^cö,    fcnbern 
meinet. 


The  man, 

the  stick, 
my  brother, 
the  shoemaker. 


^  bcr  Tlann  (vir); 
i  ber  CWcnfc^  (gen.  en,  homo) ; 
ber  Stccf; 
mein  Q^rubcr; 
ber  >£c^nl;mac^er; 
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the  merchant,  bcr  Kaufmann; 

the  friend,  ber  ^reuut). 

Have  you  the  merchant's  stick  ^abcn  «Sic  ben  Stccf  \>c^  Äaufs 
or  yours?  mann§  ober  ben  S^^^isctt» 

Neither,  SSebcr. 

Nor.  9?  0  ^. 

I  have  neither    the  merchant's  3<^    H^^    tt>cbcr    ben    Stcrf    be§ 

stick  nor  mine.  Äaufmannö  noc6  ben   meiniflen, 

A,.e  you  hungry  c  thirsty?      \  ^^^ZS^ 

I-  neither  hungry  „or  thirsty*  3*  ^a^^e^.j.i,er^W,cr^no^*^^^^^^^^^ 

EXERCISE  6. 

Have  5'Ou  your  cloth  or  mine? — I  have  neither  yours 
nor  mine. — I  have  neither  my  bread  nor  the  tailor's.— Have 
you  my  stick  or  yours?— I  have  mine. — Have  you  the 
shoemaker's  shoe  or  the  merchant's  ? — I  have  neither  the 
shoemaker's  nor  the  merchant's.  — Have  you  my  brother's 
coat? — I  have  it  not. — Which  paper  have  you?— I  have 
your  friend's. — Have  you  my  dog  or  my  friend's? — I  have 
your  friend's. — Have  you  my  thread  stocking  or  my  bro- 
ther's?— I  have  neither  yours  nor  your  brother's. — Have 
you  my  good  baker's  good  bread  or  that  of  mj' friend? — 
I  have  neither  your  good  baker's  nor  that  of  your  friend. 
—  Which  bread  have  you? — I  have  mine. — Which  ribbon 
have  you  ? — I  have  yours. — Have  you  the  good  or  the  bad 
cheese?  — 1  have  neither  the  good  nor  the  bad.— Have  you 
anything? — I  have  nothing.— Have  j-ou  my  pretty  or  my 
ugly  dog  ? — I  have  neither  your  pretty  nor  your  ugly  dog. 
— Have  you  my  friend's  stick? — I  have  it  not. — Are  jou 
sleepy  or  hungry? — I  am  neither  sleepy  nor  hungry. — 
Have  you  the  good  or  the  bad  salt  ? — I  have  neither  the 
good  nor  the  bad. — Have  you  my  horse  or  the  man's? — 
I  have  neither  jours  nor  the  man's. — What  have  you? 
— I  have  nothing  fine. — Are  you  tired?— I  am  not  tired. 


TENTH  LESSON.— Brljntc  fection. 

The  cork,  bcr  ^fxcpf  (ber  ^fro^jfen); 

the  corkscrew,  bcr  ^\xo^\^\ci)tt    (^Pfropfcngic^er) ; 
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the  umbrella, 
the  boy. 


bcr  Änabc  (gen.  n). 


Obs,  AU  masculine  substantives  ending  in  c,  take  tt 
in  the  genitive  case  singular,  and  keep  this  termination 
in  all  the  cases  of  the  singular  and  plural. 


The  Frenchman, 
the  carpenter, 
the  hammer, 
the  iron, 
iron  or  of  iron, 
the  nail, 
the  pencil, 
the  thin\ble, 
the  cofiTec, 
the  honey, 
the  biscuit. 

Have  I? 

You  have. 
•  What  have  I? 
You  have  the  carpenters 
mer. 

Have  I  the  nail? 
You  have  it. 
Have  1  the  bread? 
You  have  it. 
I  am  right. 
1  am  wrong. 
Am  I  rigjjt? 


ham- 


bcr  ^ranjpfc  fgen.  n); 

ber  ßimmcrmann; 

bcr  A>ammcr; 

bag  Sifcn; 

eifern  (adjective); 

tter  ^<^<x,t\\ 

ber  58Ieiftift.; 

ber  ?vin_i5ert}ut ; 

ber  Äaffee; 

ber  ^>ouic?; 

ber  ßwletacf. 

'i^ak  id)? 

Sie  fjaben. 

2ßa^  {)a&e  icf»? 

Sic  babcn  ben  ^'•ammer  be-ä  '^m.i 

mcrmann^. 
.^■^abc  ich  ben  O^a^el? 
Sie  f)aben  i^n. 
."pabc  id)  tOii  i^rob? 
Sie  f)aben  e?. 
t  3d)  {)abe  ':^\i^X. 
t  3d)  \:i<:^S:>t  Unrecht, 
t  V'lbe  id)  9{ed)t  ? 


EXERCISE   7. 

I  have  neither  the  bakers  dog  nor  that  of  my  friend- 
Are  you  sleepy? — I  am  not  sleepy. — lam  hungry.— You 
are  not  hungry  — Have  I  the  cork  ?— No,  Sir,  you  have  it 
not. — Have  1  the  carpenter's  wood? — You  have  it  not. — 
Have  I  the  Frenchman's  good  umbrella  ? — You  have  it. — 
Have  I  the  carpenter's  iron  nail  or  yours? — You  have 
mine. — You  have  neither  the  carpenter  s  nor  mine. — Which 
pencil  have  I? — You  have  that  of  the  Frenchman. — Have  I 
your  thimble  or  that  of  the  tailor? — You  have  neither  mine 
nor  that    of  the  tailor. — Which  umbrella  have  I? — You 
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have  my  good  umbrella. — Have  I  the  Frenchman's  good 
honey? — You  have  it  not. — Which  biscuit  have  I? — You 
have  that  of  my  good  neighbour. — Have  you  my  coflTee  or 
that  of  my  boy?— I  have  that  of  your  good  boy.— Have 
you  your  cork  or  mine  ? — I  have  neither  yours  nor  mine. — 
Svhat  have  you  ?— I  have  my  good  brother's  good  pencil. — 
Am  I  right? — You  are  right. — Am  I  wrong? — You  are  not 
wrong. — Am  I  right  or  wrong  ?— You  are  neither  right  nor 
wrong  —You  are  hungry. — You  are  not  sleepy. — You  are 
neither  hungry  nor  thirsty. — You  have  neither  the  good 
coffee  nor  the  good  sugar. — Wliat  have  I? — You  have 
nothing. 


ELEVENTH  LESSON.— €lfte  faction. 


Have  I  the  iron   or  the  golden 

nail? 
You  have  neither  the  iron  nor 
the  golden  nail. 

The  sheep, 

the  ram, 

the  chicken  (the  hen), 

the  ship, 

the  bag  (the  sack), 

the  young  man, 

the  youth, 

Who? 

Who  has? 
AVho  has  the  trunk? 
The  man  has  the  trunk. 
The  man  has  not  the  trunk. 
Who  has  it? 
The  young  man  has  it. 
The  young  man  has  it  7wt. 

He  has. 
He  has  the  knife. 
He  has  not  the  knife. 
He  has  it. 
Has  the  man? 
Has  the  painter? 
Has  the  friend? 


S;iabt   id)    ben   eifcrncn   über   ben 

flolbenen  ytagel? 
<£tc  ^aben  weber  ben  cifernen  wä) 

ben  (\oIbenen  5fiagel. 
ba§  ec^af; 

ber  A>ammel  (bcr  ©c^öpö); 
taä  .'öufin; 
bag  ®^ijf; 
ber  ©acf; 

ber  junge  Timid)  (gen.  n); 
ber  3ü"9li«9. 

5ßer? 

2Ber  \)(it'i 

2Ber  ^at  ben  Äcffer? 

J)er  Tlann  i^at  ben  Coffer. 

■Der  5}?ann  ^at  ben  ^o\\tx  nid)t. 

SBer  ^at  i^n? 

2>er  juni^e  Tltn[d)  ^at  if)\\, 

■Der  junge  9Jien[cf>  jjat  i[;n  ni^t. 

@r  ^a.t 

gt  ^at  ba§  9Jief[cr. 

dt  i)at  taB  Tle\itx  nid}t, 

(it  iat  eg. 

Apat  ber  SJlann? 

^at  ber  9J?ater? 

^at  ber  ^reunb? 
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Has    the    boy    the    carpenter's  Sy^i  bcr  ÄnaOc  ben  .jammer  "bti 

hammer?  ßimmcrmaunö? 

He  has  it.  (Sr  \:)Cii  i^n. 

Has  the  youth  it?  .s>at  i^u  ber  Siittiiting? 

Is  he  thirsty?  5ll  ev  burftii]?   (Ä^at  er  I)ur|t?) 

He  is  thirsty.  (|r  ift  burfiijv     (dr  ^at  Dürft.) 

Is  he  tired?  3ft  er  niiibc? 

He  is  not  tired.  (Ir  ifl  nid^t  mübe. 

EXERCISES.    8. 

Is  he  thirsty  or  hungry?— He  is  neither  thirsty  nor 
hungry.— Has  the  friend  my  hat?— He  has  it.— He  has  it 
not.— Who  has  my  sheep  ? — Your  friend  has  it. — Who  has 
my  large  sack  ? — The  baker  has  it. — Has  the  youth  my 
book? — He  has  it  not. — What  has  he?— He  has  notliing. — 
Has  he  the  hammer  or  the  nail?  — He  has  neither  the 
hammer  nor  the  nail.— Has  he  my  umbrella  or  my  stick? 
— He  has  neither  your  umbrella  nor  your  stick. — Has  he 
my  coffee  or  my  sugar? — He  has  neither  your  coffee  nor 
your  sugar;  he  has  your  honey. — Has  he  my  brother's 
biscuit  or  that  of  the  Frenchman? — He  has  neither  your 
brother's  nor  that  of  the  Frenchman;  he  has  that  of  the 
good  boy.— Which  sliip  has  he?— He  has  my  good  ship.— 
Has  he  the  old  sheep  or  the  ram  ? 


Has  the  young  man  my  knife  or  that  of  the  painter?— 
He  has  neither  yours  nor  that  of  the  painter. — Who  has 
my  brother's  fine  dog?— Your  friend  has  it.— What  has  my 
friend?— He  has  the  baker's  good  bread.— He  has  the  good 
neighbour's  good  chicken.— What  have  you? — I  have 
nothing. — Have  you  my  bag  or  yours?— I  have  that  of 
your  friend. — Have  I  your  good  knife? — You  have  it. — 
You  have  it  not.— Has  the  youth  it  {^ai  eö)?— He  has  it 
not. — What  has  he? — He  has  something  good.— He  has 
nothing  bad.— Has  he  anything?— He  has  nothing. — Is 
he  sleepy?— He  is  not  sleepy.  He  is  hungry. — Who  is 
hungry?— The  young  man  is  hungry.— Your  friend  is 
hungry. — Your  brother's  boy  is  hungry.— My  shoemaker's 
brother  is  hungry.— My  good   tailor's   boy  is  thirsty. — 

GSRMAN    OHAXM.  2 
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Which  man  has  my  book?— The  big  (gro§)  man  has  it. — 
Which  man  has  my  horse  ?— Your  friend  has  it.— He  has 
your  good  cheese. — Has  he  it? — Yes,  Sir,  he  has  it. 


TWELFTH  LESSON.— BtDoifte  fectiou. 


The  peasant, 
the  ox, 
the  cook, 
the  bird, 


His, 


ber  Sauer  (gen.  u); 

ter  Cc^fc; 

bcr  Äod); 

ber  23DgeI. 

Masc.  Kent. 

\    NoM.      fein,        fein. 
}   Ace.      feinen,     fein* 


Obs.  A.     The   conjunctive   possessive   pronoun   fein   is 
declined  like   mein  and  '^^x*     (See  Lessons  IV.  and  V.) 


The  servant, 
the  broom. 
Has  the  serAant  his  broom? 
His  eye, 
his  foot, 
his  rice, 


ber  Sebiente; 

ber  Sefeit. 

.^at  bev  2?cbiente  feinen  33efen? 

fein  5lu(^e; 

feinen  %\\T, 

feinen  Oiciö. 


Has  the  cook  his  chicken  or  that   ^at  ber  Äccf)  fein  ^nfin  ober  \>\ki 

of  the  peasant?  beg  ^Bauern? 

He  lias  his  own.  dx  \^<Ki  'i><\^  feinigc. 


Muse. 


Neul. 


His  or  his  own  (absolute 
possessive  pronoun). 

Has  the    servant  his  trunk    or 

mine  ? 
He  has  his  own. 
Have  YOU  your  shoe  or  his? 

I  have  his. 

Somebody  or  anybody^  some 
one  or  atiy  one  (indefinite 
pronoun). 


N.  ber  feinige,     ba^  feinii^e. 
A.  ben  feinigen,  ba^  feinige» 


4x-it   ber    SSebientc    feinen    Keffer 

ober  ben  mciniijen? 
dr  {)at  ben  feiuigcn. 
.•paOen  ©ic  3f)ven  6d)ufj  ober  ben 

feinic^en? 
3c^  ^abe  \>t\\  feinigcn. 

[   NOM. 

I  Gen. 
1  Dat. 
.  Ace. 

3emanb. 
fsemanbe^. 
^emanbem. 
Semanben» 
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lias  anybody  my  hat?  .s>at  ^fiit^iiti*  meinen  ^^ut? 

Somebody  has  it.  |  ^^  ^^^^  .^^^  .^^^^^^^_ 

AVho  has  my  stick?  ü>cv  l^lt  meinen  Stocf? 

Nobody  has  it.  9iiemanb  ^v^t  i(;n. 

]\'o  one,  nobody  or  not  anyhodij.    9i  i  e  m  a  n  b. 

06^.  i5.     Üh'cmanb  is  declined  exactly  like  Qemanb. 

^Vho  has  my  ribbon?  SÖer  Ijat  mein  Sanb? 

Nobody  has  it.  9Jiemanb  bat  eö, 

Nobody  lias  his  broom.  5Ziemanb  (»at  feinen  23efen. 

EXERCISES.   10. 

Have  you  the  ox  of  the  peasant  or  that  of  the  cook  ? — 
I  have  neither  that  of  the  peasant  nor  that  of  the  cook. — 
Has  the  peasant  his  rice  ? — He  has  it. — Have  you  it  ? — I 
have  it  not. — Has  his  boy  the  servant's  broom  ? — He  has  it. 
— Who  has  the  boy's  pencil'?— Nobody  has  it.— Has  your 
brother  my  stick  or  that  of  the  painter?— He  has  neither 
yours  nor  that  of  the  painter ;  he  has  his  own. — Has  he 
the  good  or  bad  money? — He  has  neither  the  good  nor  the 
bad.— Has  he  the  wooden  or  the  leaden  horse? — He  has 
neither  the  ^^  ooden  nor  the  leaden  horse. — What  has  he 
good?— He  has  my  good  honey.— Has  my  neighbour's  boy 
my  book  ?— He  has  it  not.— Which  book  has  he  ?  He  has 
his  fine  book.  — Has  he  my  book  or  his  own  ?— He  has  his 
own— Who  has  my  gold  button? — Nobody  has  it. — Has 
anybody  my  thread  stocking  ? — Nobody  has  it. 


Which  ship  has  the  merchant? — He  has  his  own. — 
Which  horse  has  my  friend? — He  has  mine. — Has  he  his 
dog  ?— He  has  it  not. — Who  has  his  dog? — Nobody  has  it. 
— Who  has  my  brother's  umbrella? — Somebody  has  it. — 
Which  broom  has  the  servant? — He  has  his  own. — Is 
anybody  hungry  ? — Nobody  is  hungry. — Is  anybody  sleepy? 
— Nobody  is  sleepy.  — Is  anyone  tired? — No  one  is  tired. 
— Who  is  right? — Nobody  is  right. — Havel  his  biscuit? — 
You  have  it  not. — Have  I  his  good  brother's  ox? — You 
have  it  not. — Which  chicken  have  I?— You  have  his. — 
Is  anybody  wrong?— NobodN   is  wrong. 

a* 
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THIRTEENTH  LESSON.--9rei3(l)ttt^  fuixoti. 


The  sailor, 

ber  5Jiatrcfe,  bcr  SBootöfnec^t ; 

the  chair, 

ber  etiil)I; 

the  looking-glass, 

ber  epie^el; 

the  candle, 

ta§  Sicfjt; 

the  tree, 

ber  23auHi; 

the  garden. 

ber  ©arten; 

the  foreigner, 

ber  ^-rembe; 

the  glove, 

ber  ^anbfc^u^. 

This  ass, 

bicfcr  dfel; 

that  hay. 

biefcg  (tit^)  4^eu. 

The  grain. 

bag  Äorn; 

the  corn. 

ta§  ©etreibc. 

This  man. 

biefer  99iattn; 

that  man, 

jener  SD^iann; 

this  book, 

biefeö  (bieyi)  33ud;; 

that  book, 

jeneö  ^ucf>. 

N.          G. 

D.         A. 

This  or  this  one. 

Masc.     biefer— eö- 

-em—  en» 

That  or  that  one. 

Neut.     Icne^— e^- 

-em— eö» 

Obs.  It  will  be  perceived  that  btefer  and  jtener  are 
declined  exactly  like  the  definite  article.  (See  Les- 
son IV.)  The  English  almost  always  use  that  when 
the  Germans  use  biefe^*  In  German  jener  is  only- 
employed  when  it  relates  to  a  person  or  a  thing  spoken 
of  before,  or  to  make  an  immediate  comparison  between 
two  things  or  persons.  Therefore,  whenever  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  English  that  must  be  translated  by 
biefer. 

Have  you  this  hat  or  that  one     ^aben  €>it  bicfen  ober  jenen  ^ut? 
But  5lbcr,  fonbcrn. 

Obs.  W>ex  is  used  after  affirmative  or  negative  pro- 
positions; fonbern  is  only  used  after  negative  propo- 
sitions. 

1  $Die^  or  bic8  is  often  used  for  biefeö  in  the  nominative  and  ac- 
cusative neuter,  particularly  when  it  is  not  followed  bj'^  a  substantive, 
and  when  it  represents  a  whole  sentence,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 
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I  have  not  this,  but  that  one.  3*    ^abc    nicfjt    bicfcn,    iowttxn 

jenen. 

Has  the  neighbour  this  book  or  S^at  itx  9^act)bar  bicfeg   ober  jcncö 

that  one?  ^.yiid)? 

He  has  this,  but  not  that  one.  (ir  l)at  bicfe^,  aber  nlrf)t  jcncö. 

llavr  you  this  looking-glass   or  .^aben    ©ic     blefcn     cbcr     jenen 

that'one?  SviCi^t? 

1  have  neither  this  nor  that  one.  3d}  l;abc  wcbcr  tiefen   nod)  jenen. 

That  ox.  biefcr  Ocbfc; 

the  letter,  ber  53ricf; 

the  note,  ber  3fttel  (baö  S3iIIet); 

the  horse-shoe,  Hi  A>ufeifen. 


EXERCISE    12. 

Which  hay  has  the  foreigner?— He  has  that  of  the  pea- 
sant.—Has  that  sailor  my  looking-glass?— He  has  it  not. — 
Have  you  this  candle  or  that  one  ? — I  have  this  one. — Have 
you  the  hay  of  my  garden  or  that  of  yours?— I  have  nei- 
ther that  of  your  garden  nor  that  of  mine,  but  that  of  the 
foreigner. — Which  glove  have  you  ? — I  have  his  glove. — 
Which  chair  has  the  foreigner  ? — He  has  his  own. — Who 
has  my  good  candle? — This  man  has  it. — Who  has  that 
looking-glass?  — That  foreigner  has  it. — What  has  your 
servant  (3i>v  Scbientcr)? — He  has  the  tree  of  this  garden. — 
Has  he  that  man's  book? — He  has  not  the  book  of  that 
man,  but  that  of  this  boy. — Which  ox  has  this  peasant? — 
He  has  that  of  your  neighbour.— Have  I  your  letter  or  his? 
— You  have  neither  mine  nor  his,  but  that  of  your  friend. — 
Have  you  this  horse's  hay? — I  have  not  its  hay,  but  its 
shoe. — Has  your  brother  my  note  or  his  own? — He  has 
that  of  the  sailor.— Has  this  foreigner  my  glove  or  his  own  ? 
— He  has  neither  yours  nor  his  own,  but  that  of  his  friend. 
— Are  you  hungry  or  thirsty  ? — I  am  neither  hungry  nor 
thirsty,  but  sleepy.— Is  he  sleepy  or  hungry?— He  is  nei- 
ther sleepy  nor  hungry,  but  tired. — Ami  right  or  wrong? 
— You  are  neither  right  nor  w  rong,  but  your  good  boy  is 
wrong. — Have  I  the.  good  or  the  bad  knife? — You  have 
neither  the  good  nor  the  bad,  but  the  ugly  (one). — What 
have  I?— You  have  nothing  good,  but  something  bad. — 
Who  has  my  ass? — The  peasant  has  it. 
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FOURTEENTH  LESSON.— Uicrje^utc  ffftion. 


Thai    or    ^chich   (relative  I  Masc.  n)eldf)er— e^— cm— en* 
pronoun).  I  Neut.  it)elc(;e^— e^— em— c^» 

Obs.  A.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  relative  pro- 
noun tt)cl(l)er  is  declined  like  the  definite  article,  which 
may  be  substituted  for  it;  but  then  the  masculine  and 
neuter  of  the  genitive  case  is  beffen  instead  of  te^» 
2öeld)er  is  never  used  in  the  genitive  case. 

Have   you  the  hat,   which  my  6>aben  Sie  ben  ^ut,  lüelcfjen  mein 

brother  has?  S3ruber  ^at? 

I  have  not  the  hat,  which  your  3^)  ^l^'^^   "ifi)t  ^^^^  4^iit,    ircldjeti 

brother  has.                       "  %\)\  23ruber  ^at. 

Have  you   the   horse,  which  I  ^aben  ©ie  ^<^^J  ^^ferb,  weirfjeö  i^ 

have?  I)ak? 

I  have   the   horse,   which  you  3^)  ^a^c  baS   ^)fcvb,  welcfjcg   ©ie 

have.  j)alien. 


( N.  berjentge,  baojent^e. 

That  or  the  one  (determi-  5  G.  beöjcn^eiu  be^jent.Cien. 

native  pronoun).  )  D.  bcmjenu^en«  bemj[enigen» 

'  A.  benjenigen*  ba^jenige» 

Ohs.  B.  ^Derjenige  is  alwaj^s  used  with  a  relative 
pronoun,  to  determine  the  person  or  thing  to  which 
that  pronoun  relates.  It  is  compounded  of  the  definite 
article  and  j'cntg,  and  declined  like  an  adjective  preceded 
by  this  article.  The  article  alone  may  also  be  substi- 
tuted in  its  stead,  but  must  then  undergo  tlie  modification 
pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  observation,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter. 

I  have  that,  or  the  one  which  \  3^^  jjj^  ^enjenic^en,   m^xx  Sie 

^^^"  ^'^''^'  /  3cl)  r^ab'e  Vn,  wcldjcn  ®ic  ^aöeit. 

(  @ic  f)aOen  ba^jciüöc,   n?el^eö  ic^. 
You  have  that  which  I  have.    \      ^abe. 

'  6ie  ^aben  baa ,  tpetdjeö  \^  ^a'6ci 
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That    which 
which. 


or   the    one 


\  Arc    benjcnigcn,  \vcld;c^» 

yeiilc)-. 

NoM.    bac^jcm'ge,  it)cl(()eö. 
Ace.    t>a<^/entJic,  it)cl(l)cö. 


AVhicIi  rarria,:;!.'  liavc  you?  9Bc(cf)eu  ii)a(^cn  ^abcu  SicV 

1  have  (hat   Avhith   yoiii-  IVienil  3d)  babe  ^cn  (tcnjcuiöciij,  n^cldjcit 
has.  3I)r  ?vrcunb  i)at. 

Tlic  carriage,  fccr  SBaj^cn; 

the  house,  Mg  S>(^\\^. 


The  same. 


<i  Masc.  berfdbe  (ber  nämliche). 
\  Nent.  ba^fefbc  {"^o.^  nämlicl;e)» 


Obs.  C.  :DcrfcI6c,  the  same,  is  compounded  of  the 
definite  article  and  fclb,  and  is  declined  like  ber)eni'gc. 
It  is  frequently  used  instead  of  the  personal  pronoun 
of  the  third  person,  to  avoid  repetition,  and  to  make 
the  sentence  more  perspicuous. 


which   i>abcn   ^\t    bcnfclbcn  (t'cu    nam; 
lichen)  <£torf,  bcii  id)  {)v\bt.'^. 
3rf)  ()abc  bciii'clben  (ben  nämlidjcu). 
5^at   bicfer    93^inii    baefclbc    Q^^^i 
\\h\\{\d)t)   2ud),   ivcldice   (baö) 
©ie  tjabcnV 
(£r  Iiat  nid}t  baöfcll'c   (baö  näm^ 
lidie). 
lias  lie  (that  is.   has  tlic  same   S><xi  bcifcU'C  meinen  .s;anbfdni(;  ? 

jnaii)  my  iülovc? 
He  has  it 'not.  6v  f)at  ibn  (benfclben)  nic^t. 


Have  vou  the  same  stick 

1  haVc? 
I  have  the  same. 
Has  that   man    the   same  cloth 

Avhicli  you  have? 

He  has  not  the  same. 


EXEIICISE  13. 

Have  you  the  garden  ^vhich  I  have  ?— I  have  not  the 
one  that  you  have.  — ^^hich  looking-glass  have  you?— I 
have  the  one  which  your  hrotlier  has. — Has  he  the  hook 
that  your  friend  has  ? — He  has  not  the  one  m  hich  ray  friend 
has.— ^^hich  candle  has  he'^— He  has  that  of  his  neigh- 
bour.— He  has  the  one  that  I  have.— Has  he  this  tree  or 
that  one? — He  has  neither  tliis  nor  tliat,  but  the  one 
which  1  have. — Which  ass    has    the  man? — He   has  the 
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one  that  his  boy  has. — Has  the  stranger  your  chair  or 
mine? — He  has  neither  yours  nor  mine;  but  he  has  liis 
friend's  good  chair. — Have  you  the  glove  which  I  have, 
or  the  one  that  my  tailor  has?— I  have  neither  the  one 
which  you  have,  nor  the  one  which  your  tailor  has,  but 
my  own. — Has  your  shoemaker  my  fine  shoe,  or  that  of 
his  boy? — He  has  neither  yours  nor  that  of  his  boy,  but 
that  of  the  good  stranger.— Which  house  has  the  baker? 
— He  has  neither  yours  nor  mine ,  but  that  of  his  good 
brother. — Which  carriage  have  I?  Have  I  mine  or  that  of 
the  peasant? — You  have  neither  yours  nor  that  of  the 
peasant;  you  have  the  one  which  I  have.— Have  you  my 
fine  carriage? — I  have  it  not;  but  the  Frenchman  has  it. 
—What  has  the  Frenchman?— He  has  nothing.— What  has 
the  shoemaker? — He  has  something  fine.  What  has  he 
fine  ? — He  has  his  fine  shoe. — Is  the  shoemaker  right  ? — 
He  is  not  wrong ;  but  his  neighbour,  the  baker,  is  right. 
— Is  your  horse  hungry? — It  (^ö)  is  not  hungry,  but 
thirsty. — Have  you  my  ass's  hay  or  yours  ? — I  have  that 
which  ray  brother  has. — Has  your  friend  the  same  horse 
that  my  brother  has? — He  has  not  the  same  horse,  but 
the  same  coat.— Has  he  C^at  berfelbe)  my  umbrella  ?— He 
lias  it  not. 


FIFTEENTH  LESSON.— fünf3tl)nte  £tctmu 

DECr.ENSION  OF  MASCULINE  AND  NEUTER  SUBSTANTIVES. 

I.    Singular. 

Rules.  1.  Substantives  of  the  masculine  and  neuter 
gender  take  e^  or  Ö  in  the  genitive  case  singular :  those 
ending  in  Ö,  g,  5,  |,  take  eö;  all  others,  particularly 
those  ending  in  ef,  en,  er,  (^en,  and  lein,  take  ^* 

t2.  All  masculine  substantives  which  end  in  e  in  the 
nominative  singular  take  n  in  the  other  cases  of  the 
singular  and  plural  *,  and  do  not  soften  the  radical  vowel. 

1  Except  ber  Ääfe,  tbe  cheese:  gen.  beö  Ääfeö;  plur.  tU  Ääfe, 
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IL   Pli'ral. 

Rules,  i.  All  substantives,  without  exception,  take 
n  in  the  dative  case  of  the  plural,  if  they  have  not  one 
in  the  nominative. 

2.  All  masculine  and  neuter  substantives  ending  in 
el,  en,  ev",  as  also  diminutives  in  c^en  and  Irin,  have  the 
same  termination  in  the  plural  as  in  the  singular. 

3.  In  all  cases  of  the  plural,  masculine  substantives 
take  c,  and  neuter  substantives  er;  and  soften  the  radi- 
cal vowels  a,  0,  u,  into  ä,  ö,  ü. 

4.  In  words  of  the  neuter  gender  ending  in  el,  en, 
ev,  the  radical  vowel  is  not  softened  in  the  plural,  ex- 
cept in:  taö  ^lojler,  the  convent;  plur.  tie  ^Iöper\ 


The  hats, 
the  buttons, 
the  tables. 
•  the  houses, 
the  ribbons, 


bic  ^utc; 

bic  Änöpfc; 

t>\t  Xifdjc; 

tic  Käufer-»; 

i)ie  58änl)cr. 


The  threads, 
the  tailors, 
the  notes, 

The  boys. 

the  Frenchmen. 

men  or  the  men, 


fcic  ?^abcn ; 

tit  Sdjncibcr ; 

tic  3cttfl,  Mc  Siflcttc. 

bic  Änal'cn; 

tic  Tle\\\d)cn, 


DECLENSION    OF    ADJECTIVES    PRECEDED    BY    THE   DEFINITE 
ARTICLE  IN  THE  PLURAL. 


NOM. 

Gen. 

DAT. 

Ace. 


the  good, 
of  the  good, 
to  the  good. 

the  good. 


For  all  Genders. 

NoM.  bi'e  guten» 

Gen.  ber  guten. 

Dat.  ben  guten» 

Acr.  bte  guten. 


»  These  three  terminations  exactly  correspond  in  pronunciation  to 
the  English  word   Eleanor.     (See  pages  3,  4,  Method,  Part.  II.) 

3  The  declension  uf  those  substantives    Avliich    deviate  from  these 
rules  will  he  separately  noted. 

4  It  must  be  observed  that  in  the  diphthong  ail,  a  is  softened.  In 
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The  good  boys. 
The  ugly  dogs. 


25ic  guten  Änabcit, 
2)ie  ijä^üc^en  §unbc5. 


Obs.  Adjectives  preceded  in  the  plural  by  a  posses- 
sive jironoun  have  the  same  declension  as  with  the 
definite  article. 


My  good  (plural). 


Have  you  my  good  books? 
I  have  your  good  books. 


(A 


For   all  Genders. 

NoM.  met'ne  guten* 
Gen.  meiner  guten. 
AT.  meinen  guten. 
Ace.  m.ei'ne  guten. 


S^'dimx  Bit  meine  guten  Süctjer? 
^d)  ^abc  2^xt  guten  3?iic^er. 


i\ 


A  TABLE 

• 

OF   THE  DECLENSION  OP  SUBSTANTIVES. 

Subsl.  Masculine. 

Subst'   Feminine. 

Subst.  Neuter 

N. 

N.     1 

N. 

G. 
D. 

^  or  e^» 
or  e. 

*     [  invariable. 

G. 
D. 

0  or  e^« 
or  e. 

A. 

A.    I 

A. 

N. 

e. 

N.     J 

N. 

ei\ 

G. 

e. 

G.     f 

G. 

ei\ 

D. 

en  or  n. 

jj     )en  or  n. 

D. 

ern. 

A. 

e. 

A.     ] 

EXERCISE   14. 

A. 

er* 

Have  you  the  tables?— Yes,  Sir,  I  have  the  tables.— 
Have  you  my  tables?— No,  Sir,  I  have  not  your  tables. — 
Have  I  your  buttons  ? — You  have  my  buttons. — Have  I  your 

tlie   diphthong  eu ,    en   is   not  softened,  as:  bcv    grcunb,    the   frieml ; 
pliir.  t)ie  ^Teunbe,   the  friends, 

5  The  word  S^un'i>,  dog,  does  not  soften  the  vowel  U  in  the  plural. 
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fine  houses?— You  have  my  fine  houses. — Has  the  tailor 
the  buttons'? — He  has  not  the  buttons,  but  the  threads. — 
Has  your  tailor  my  ^ood  buttons?  — M}  tailor  has  your 
good  gold  buttons. — What  has  the  boy? — He  has  the  gold 
threads. — Has  he  my  gold  or  my  silver  threads? — He  has 
neither  your  gold  nor  your  silver  threads. — Has  the  French- 
man the  fine  houses  or  the  good  notes? — He  has  neither 
the  fine  houses  nor  the  good  notes. — What  has  he?— He 
has  his  good  friends. — Has  this  man  my  fine  umbrellas? — 
He  has  not  your  fine  umbrellas,  but  your  good  coats. — 
Has  any  one  my  good  letters?— No  one  has  your  good 
letters.— Has  the  tailors  son  (pn  So[)n)  my  good  knives  or 
my  good  thimbles?— He  has  neither  your  good  knives  nor 
your  good  thimbles,  but  the  ugly  coats  of  the  stranger's 
big  (}]vop)  boys. -Have  I  your  friend's  good  ribbons? — 
You  have  not  my  friend's  good  ribbons,  but  my  neighbours 
fine  carriage. — Has  your  friend  the  shoemaker's  pretty  sticks, 
or  my  good  tailor's  pretty  dogs?  — My  friend  has  my  good 
shoemaker  s  fine  books ;  but  he  has  neither  the  shoemaker's 
pretty  sticks  nor  your  good  tailor's  pretty  dogs. — Is  your 
neighbour  right  or  Avrong  ? — He  is  neither  right  nor  ^vrong. 
— Is  he  thirsty  or  hungry? — He  is  neither  thirsty  nor 
hungry. 


SIXTEENTH  LESSON.— ^ffi|3Cl)ntc  fcction. 

The  Englishman^  bcr  (iiu^Iäntcr ; 

the  German,  bcr  3^fütfcI)c; 

the  Turk,  ^cv  ii'irfe; 

Ihc  small  books,  Mc  fleincu  3?iicl)cr; 

the  large  horses,  Mc  Qro^cu  ^^fcrtc. 

Have  the  English  the  fine  hats   S^cihcn   bic   liiii^Iäubcr   Mc    fd;öiuii 
of  the  French?  S^nU  ber  ^Tvinjoi'cu? 

For   all  Gcntlers. 

j  NoM.   biqcnij:^cn  or  btc. 
T/iose.  {  ^'^^'    ^fnf"|j3ni  —  bevcr. 


(Dat.   bfujent^cn  —  bcnciu 
Ace.   btqcnivjcu  —  \>i(. 
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Obs.  A.  When  the  definite  article  is  substituted  for 
berjentge,  its  genitive  plural  is  berer,  and  its  dative  plur. 
benen»  (See  also  Lesson  XIV.  Obs.  B.) 

Have  you  the  books  which  the  ^aben  ©ie  bic  Si'ic^cr,  »cicfic  bic 
men  have?  SOtanner  ^aben? 

I  have  not  those  Avhich  the  men  3c^  ^^^^  ^i^t  biejenigcn  (bic), 
have;  but  I  have  those  which  welche  bic  Scanner  ^abcn;  aber 
you  have.  id)  \iOiht  bic  (biejenigcn),  weld^c 

®ie  ^aben. 

For  all  Genders. 

The  same,  !DtefeI6en^  (bte ndmrid^en» 

See  Lesson  XIV.    Obs.  C). 

Have  you  the  same  books  which  ^abcn  ©ic   biefelben   Sucker,  V\t 

I  have?  *         id)  ^abe? 

I  have  the  same.  3^  ^^^c  biefelben. 

The  Italian,  the  Italians,  bet  3tviliener,  bic  3taliener; 

the  Spaniard,    the  Spaniards,  ber  ^Spanier,  bic  ©panier  2, 

For  all  Genders. 

(Nom.  löeld^e    or   bte. 

Which  (xslMv^         \  ^^^'  '^^^^^^  ~   ^^^^"* 

\  Ace.  »eldpe    —  bic* 

Obs.  B.  When  the  definite  article  stands  for  tt)el(l)er, 
its  genitive  case  plural  is  not  berer,  but  beren.  (See 
Lesson  XIV.  Obs.  A.)  The  genitives  beffen,  beren,  are 
preferable  to  the  genitives  Xod^i^,  mcld^er,  being  more 
easily  distinguished  from  the  nominative. 

For  all  Genders. 

N.        G.        D.         A. 
These.  biefe^  btefer,  biefen,  btefe* 

Those.  jene,   jener,    jenen,    jene. 

Obs.  C.  The  definite  article  may  be  used  instead  of 
these  pronouns.    Before    a  noun   it  follows  the  regular 

1  ©iefetbcn  is  declined  like  biejenigen. 

2  Nouns  derived  from  foreign  languages  do  not  soften  the  radical 
vowel  in  tlie  plural. 
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declension ;  but  when  alone,  it  undergoes  the  same  chan- 
ges as  when  substituted  for  derjenige.  (See  Obs.  A. 
above.)  The  pronoun  bev,  ba^,  is  distinguished  from 
the  article  ber,  ba^,  by  a  stress  in  the  pronunciation. 
As  an  article,  it  throws  the  tonic  accent  on  the  word 
which  immediately  follows. 

Which  books  have  you?  2BcId)C  S3üc^cr  ^a6cn  ®ic? 

Have  you  these  books  or  those?   A>abcn  <Sic  bicfe  ober  jeiie53ii«f)er? 
I  have  neither  these  nor  those. \ 
I  have  neither  the  one  nor  the! 

other.  .  3^1  f)^^t»c  wefeer  bicfe  noc^  jene. 

I  have  neither  the  latter  nor  tliei 

formers.  ) 

I  have  neither  those  of  the  Span-   3^    ^a^c  n>t't)n  bic  bcr  «Spanier 

iards  nor  those  of  the  Turks.       nod)  tit  bcr  dürfen. 

EXERCISES.    15. 

Have  you  these  horses  or  those?— I  have  not  these,  but 
those. — Have  you  the  coats  of  the  French  or  those  of  the 
English?— I  have  not  those  of  the  French,  but  those  of 
the  English.— Have  you  the  pretty  sheep  (baö  @cl;af  takes 
c,  and  is  not  softened  in  the  plural)  of  the  Turks  or  those 
of  the  Spaniards? — I  have  neither  those  of  the  Turks  nor 
those  of  the  Spaniards,  but  those  of  my  brother.— Has  your 
brother  the  line  asses  of  the  Spaniards  or  those  of  the 
Italians? — He  has  neither  those  of  the  Spaniards  nor  those 
of  the  Italians,  but  he  has  the  fine  asses  of  the  French. — 
Which  oxen  has  your  brother? — He  has  those  of  the 
Germans. — Has  your  friend  my  large  letters  or  those  of  the 
Germans  ? — He  has  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  (See  Note 
3,  Lesson  XVI.). — Which  letters  has  he? — He  has  the 
small  letters  which  you  have. — Have  I  these  houses  or 
those  ? — You  have  neither  these  nor  those. — Which  houses 
have  I?— You  have  those  of  the  English. — Has  any  one 
the  tall  tailor's  gold  buttons? — Nobody  has  the  tailor's  gold 
buttons,  but  somebody  has  those  of  your  friend. 
IG. 

Have  I  the  notes  of  the  foreigners  or  those  of  my  boy  ? 
— You  have  neither  those  of  the  foreigners  nor  those  of 

8  The  English  phrases  the  former  and  the  latter,  the  one  and  the 
other,   are    generally  expressed  in  German  by  biefer,  plur.   biefe,  and 
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your  boy,  butthose  of  the  great  Turks.— Has  the  Turk  my 
fine  horse  ? — He  has  it  not. — Which  horse  has  he  ? — He  has 
his  own. — Has  your  neighbour  my  chicken  or  my  sheep  ? — 
My  neighbour  has  neither  your  chicken  nor  your  sheep. — 
What  has  he? — He  has  nothing  good.— Have  you  nothing 
fine  ■? — I  have  nothing  fine. — Are  you  tired  ?  —I  am  not  tired. 
— Which  rice  has  your  friend?— He  has  that  of  his  merchant. 
• — Which  sugar  has  he  ? — He  has  that  which  I  have. — Has 
he  your  merchant's  good  coffee  or  that  of  mine? — He  has 
neitherthat  of  yours  nor  that  of  mine;  he  has  his  own. — 
Which  ships  (ba^  ©^t'ff  forms  its  plural  in  e)  has  the 
Frenchman? — He  has  the  ships  of  the  English. — Which 
houses  has  the  Spaniard? — He  has  the  same  which  you 
have. — Has  he  my  good  knives  ? — He  has  your  good  knives. 
— Has  he  the  thread  stockings  which  I  have  ? — He  has  not 
the  same  that  you  have,  but  those  of  his  brother. 


SEVENTEENTH  LESSON.— ^ubjeljnte  futiott. 


The  glass, 
the  comb, 

Have  you  my  small  combs  ? 
I  have  them. 

Them, 


ta^,  ®faö; 

^aOen  6ic  meine  f (einen  Äamine? 
3d)  ^aOe  fie. 

fie  (after  the  verb). 


Flural  for  all  Genders. 

N.        G.        D.        A. 

meine -meiner -meinen- meine» 
SI;ve  -3|)rer-3^ren-3^re. 
.feine  -feiner  -feinen  -feine, 
tore   -if>rer  -i^ren  -ijre. 
^i^abcn  <Sie  mein  fd)öneä  ©lag? 
Äiat  er  meine  [c^önen  ©läfer? 
(Ir  I)at  fie. 
2)er  SD^iann  \)ai  fte. 
(Ir  ^at  fie  nicijt. 

jener,   plur.    jene,   Ijut   in    an   inverted   order,   biefev   referring   to  the 
j^atter  and  jener  tu  the  former. 


My  (plural), 
Yoiir^    — 
His,      — 
Their,  — 

Have  you  mv  fine  glass? 

Has  he  my  line  glasses? 

He  has  them. 

The  man  lias  them. 

He  has  them  not. 
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The  men  havo  (honi.  J^ie  SD'iäniicr  i)i\hcn  fie. 

Have  the  men  them?  S^'Cii^tw  fie  bic  SlJiiinncr? 

Have  you  my  chairs  or  his?  .i"^a('en  Sic  meine  Stuf)Ie  cbor  bic 
fciuii^eu?   (See  Lesson  IX.) 

I  havo  neither  yours  nor  his.  ^sd}  l^abc  ivcbcr  bic  jf^riflf»  »od; 
bic  feiiiii^en. 

AVhich  chairs  have  you?  Söelclje  Stühle  I;at»cu  Sie? 

I  have  mine.  '  3^^  f>ll'C  bic  nteiliii^cn. 

Some  sugar,  ßucfer; 

some  bread,  23rob; 

some  salt,  ®<llj. 

Rllk.     Sojfie  or  ani/  before  a  noun  is  not  expressed 
in  German. 


EXERCISE  17. 

Have  you  my  good  combs?— I  have  them. — Have  you 
the  good  horses  of  the  English?— I  have  them  not. — 
Which  brooms  have  you? — I  have  those  of  the  foreigners. 
— Have  you  my  coats  or  those  of  my  friends? — I  havo 
neither  yours  nor  those  of  your  friends. — Have  you  mine 
or  his? — I  have  his. — Has  the  Italian  the  good  cheeses 
Avhich  you  have? — He  has  not  those  which  I  have,  but 
those  which  you  have. — Has  your  boy  my  good  pencils? — 
He  has  them.— Has  he  the  carpenter's  nails?— Ho  has  them 
not. — What  has  he  ? — He  has  his  iron  nails. — Has  anybody 
the  thimbles  of  the  tailors? — Nobody  has  them. — Who  has 
the  ships  of  the  Spaniards?— The  English  have  them. — 
Have  the  English  these  ships  or  those?— The  English  have 
their  ships. — Have  your  brothers  my  knives  or  tlieirs?—  My 
brothers  have  neither  your  knives  nor  theirs.— Have  I  your 
chickens  or  tliose  of  your  cooks? — You  have  neither  mine 
nor  those  of  my  cooks. — Which  chickens  have  I?— You 
have  tliose  of  the  good  peasant. — Who  has  my  oxen? — 
Your  servants  have  them. — Have  the  Germans  them? — The 
Germans  have  them  not,  but  the  Turks  have  them. — Who 
has  my  wooden  table? — Your  boys  have  it.— Who  has 
ray  good  breads? — Your  friends  have  it. 
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EIGHTEENTH  LESSON.— ^d)t3fl)nte  futiou, 

DECLENSION  OF  ADJECTIVES  WITHOUT  AN  ARTICLE. 

Rule.  An  adjective,  not  preceded  by  an  article,  takes 
the  same  termination  as  the  definite  article,  except  in 
the  genitive  singular,  masculine  and  neuter,  which  then 
ends  in  en  instead  of  e^  ^ 

Masc.  Neut. 

IN.  guten  SQSetn,  QuUi  @alg» 

G.  guten  SBetne^,  guten  BaU 

D.  gutem  2ßetne/gutem@al5e. 

A.  guten  2öetn,  gute^  @al5» 

Plural  for    all  Genders. 

Good  or  some  good,  &c.     i  N.  G.  D.         A. 

(plural).  jgute,    guter,    guten,    gute. 

Some  good  cheese,  guter  Ääfc; 

some  good  bread,  guteg  ^rob. 

Singular. 

Some  or  tt,  any  or  it,  o/JAJy^  wm,  i>t<^m,  begfetten. 

Plural  for  all  Genders. 

Some  orthem,anyofthe,n,^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

Obs.  The  pronoun  some  or  any,  when  taken  in  a  par- 
titive sense,  is  expressed  by  lueld^.  Of  him,  of  it,  of 
them  ^c.j  when  governed  by  a  substantive,  an  adjec- 
tive, or  a  verb  requiring  in  German  the  genitive,  are 
expressed  by  the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronouns,  if 
relating  to  a  person ;  and  if  to  a  thing,  by  the  genitives 
beffen,  beöfelben,  beren,  berfelben,  which  may  sometimes 
be  omitted^. 

Have  you  any  wine?  ^abm  'Bit  2Bcin? 

I  have  some.  3^  H^^  »eldjen. 

1  Except  also  in  the  nominative  and  accasative  singular  of  the 
neuter,  in  which  it  changes  aö  into  eö. 

2  •Dcffen  and  beren  are  generally  used  with  Did,  Wenig,  and  gc? 
nug ;  bcren  also  with  a  cardinal  number ;  but  they  are  not  frequently 

employed  with  einige,  ettic^c,  »erfd^iebene,  me^re,  or  mehrere» 
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Have  you  any  Mater?  .t^at^cn  3ie  SBaffer? 

1  have  some.  3d)  Ijabe  lvcl(I)eC'. 

Have  you  any  good  -svinc?  -vabcu  8ie  fliiteii  2Bciu? 

I  have  some.  ^cl)  l}abc  weld)cn. 

Have  I  any  good  cloth?  S^abc  icf)  guteö  iucf)"^ 

You  have  some.  (£le  i)abcn  midjcd. 

Have  you  any  shoes?  4>aben  Sic  <Scf)u(;c? 

I  have  some.  3cl)  babe  roeld^e. 

Have  you  good  or  bad  horses?   ."oabcit     ®ic    gute     ober    f(^Icd)te 

*4}fcrbc? 
I  have  some  good  ones.  2d)  ()abc  i^ute. 

Have  you  good  or  bad  >vine  ?      S^abcw    Bit   i^iitcn    ober    [c^Ied)ten 

iöciu? 
I  have  some  good.  3d)  l)abe  i^iten. 

Have  you   good  or  bad  water?   .vaben    6ie   ^iiteei   ober    fc^fedjtcS 

ilBaffor  y 
I  liave  some  good.  36  babe  ijute^. 

EXERCISE    13. 

Have  you  any  sugar? — I  have  some. — Have  you  any 
good  coffee?-!  have  some. — Have  you  any  salt? — I  have 
some.— Have  I  any  good  salt? — You  have  some. — Havel 
any  shoes? — You  have  some.— Have  I  any  pretty  dogs ?  — 
Y'ou  have  some. — Has  the  man  any  good  honey  ? — He  has 
some. — AVhat  has  the  man?— He  has  some  good  bread. — 
AVhat  has  the  shoemaker? — He  has  some  pretty  shoes. — • 
Has  the  sailor  any  biscuits  (3tt)iebacf  does  not  soften  in  the 
plural)?— He  has  some. — Has  your  friend  any  good  pen- 
cils?— He  has  some,— Flave  you  good  or  bad  coffee?— I 
have  some  good. — Have  you  good  or  bad  wood? — I  have 
some  good. — Have  I  good  or  bad  oxen? — You  have  some 
bad  (ones). — Has  your  brother  good  or  bad  cheese? -Ho 
has  neither  good  nor  bad. — What  has  he  good? — He  has 
some  good  friends. — Who  has  some  cloth  ? — 3Iy  neighbour 
has  some.  — Who  has  some  money?— The  French  have  some. 
— Who  has  some  gold  ?— The  English  have  some.— Who 
has  some  good  horses? — The  Germans  have  some. — Who 
has  some  good  hay? — This  ass  has  some. —Who  has  some 
good  bread?  — That  Spaniard  has  some. — Who  has  some 
good  books  ? — ThcseFrenchmcn  have  some. — Who  has  some 
good  ships?  — Those  Englishmen  have  some.— Has  anv- 
body  wine?— Nobody  has  any. — Has  tiie  Italian  fine  or  ugly 
horses  ? — He  has  some  ugly  (ones). — Have  you  wooden  or 

6ERMi>    GRAMJl.    I.  3 
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stone  tables? — I  have  neither  Mooden  nor  stone  (ones). — 
Has  your  boy  the  fine  books  of  mine?— He  has  not  those 
of  your  boy,  but  his  own.— Has  he  any  good  thread 
stockings?— He  has  some.— What  has  the  Turk?— He 
has  nothing. 


NINETEENTH  LESSON.— ileiinjfljnte  £tcüon. 

Singular. 

N.       G.  D.         A. 

NOf  none,  not  a,  or  not    (  M.  fern,  feinet,  fet'ncm,  feinen» 
anp.  )  lY.  fein,  feinet,  feinem,  fem* 

Oös.  A.  The  word  fem  has  this  declension  when, 
like  jio  in  English,  is  it  followed  by  a  substantive;  but 
when  the  substantive  is  understood  as  with  7iofie  in 
English,  it  forms  its  nominative  masculine  in  er,  and  its 
nominative  and  accusative  neuter  in  eö  or  ^. 

Have  you  any  wine?  SQCiimi  Sie  Sßein? 

I  have  none."  3cj)  ^vibe  feinen. 

Have  you  no  bread?  ^aben  @ie  fein  ^rob? 

I  have"  not  any.  3c^  ^abe  fciueö  (feinö). 

Oös.  B.  It  will  be  observed  that  any  is  expressed 
by  fern,  when  accompanied  by  a  negation. 

Plural  for  all  Genders. 

N.         G  D.         A. 

JVo,nonejOT?iot  any  (plural),  feme,   feiner,   feinen,  feine« 

Have  you  no  shoes?  S^abexi  6ie  feine  Schulte? 

I  have  none.  ^^  j^abt  feine. 

Have  you  any?  ^;,aben  ®ie  we^e? 

I  have  not  any.  3^  ^abc  feine. 

Has  the  man  any  ?  ^at  ber  5D^ann  ipeld^c? 

He  has  none.  gr  ^at  feine. 

Has  he  any  good  books?  S^at  er  gute  Süd)er? 

He  has  some.  dr  ^at  welche. 

The  American,  bcr  3tmerifaner; 

the  Irishman,  ber  3rldnber; 

the  Scotchman,  ^r  erf)ottIänber  (6(^otte); 

the  Dutchman,  ter  ^onänber; 

the  Russian,  ^^x  JRuffe. 
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Rule.  Compound  words  in  mann  change  in  the  plural 
this  termination  into  IcutC     Ex. 

The  mercliauC^,  bic  Äanfleutc; 

the  carpenters,  tic  ^immixUutc, 

EXERCISE    19. 

Has  the  American  good  money  ?— He  has  some. — Have 
the  Dutch  good  cheese?— Yes,  Sir,  the  Dutch  have  some. 
— Has  the  Russian  no  cheese?— He  has  none. — Have  you 
good  stockings?  -I  have  some. —  Have  you  good  or  bad 
honey? — 1  have  some  good.— Have  you  some  good  cofl'ee? 
— I  have  none. — Have  you  some  bad  coffee  ?  -I  have  some. 
— Has  the  Irishman  good  wine? — He  has  none. — Has  he 
good  water? — He  has  some. — Has  the  Scotchman  some 
good  salt?  -  He  has  none. — What  has  the  Dutchman?  — He 
has  good  ships. — Have  I  some  bread? — You  have  none. — 
Have  I  some  good  friends?— You  have  none. — Who  has 
good  friends? — The  Frenchman  has  some. — Has  your  ser- 
vant C3{)v  ^cbientcr)  any  coats  or  brooms? — He  has  some 
good  brooms,  but  no  coats. — Has  any  one  hay  ? — Some  one 
has  some. — Who  has  some  ? — My  servant  has  some. — Has 
this  man  any  bread? — He  has  none. — Who  has  good  shoes? 
—  My  good  shoemaker  has  some. — Have  you  the  good  hats 
of  the  Russians,  or  those  of  the  Dutch?— I  have  neither 
those  of  the  Russians  nor  those  of  the  Dutch  I  have  those 
of  the  Irish. — Which  sacks  has  your  friend?— He  has  the 
good  sacks  of  the  merchants. — Has  your  boy  the  good 
hammers  of  the  carpenters? — No,  Sir,  he  has  them  not. — 
Has  this  little  boy  some  sugar?— He  has  none. — Has  the 
brother  of  your  friend  good  combs?  — The  brother  of  my 
friend  has  none,  but  I  have  some. — Who  has  good  wooden 
chairs?— Nobody  has  any. 


TWENTIETH  LESSON.— ^tuanjirjllt  fution. 

The  hatter,  bcr  ^»utmac^cr; 

the  joiner,  itx  Zi\d)Ux  (@d;rcincr). 

3* 
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A  or  att  (one). 


Masc. 

Neut. 

NOM. 

ein* 

em* 

Gen. 

eme^» 

etne^. 

Dat. 

cimm. 

einem, 

Ace. 

einen* 

ein. 

Oös.  A.  When  a  substantive  is  understood ,  ein  like 
fein,  takes  er  in  the  nominative  masculine,  and  efi!  or  ^ 
in  the  nominative  and  accusative  neuter.  See  preced- 
ing Lesson.) 


Have  you  a  looking-glass? 

I  have  one. 

Have  you  a  book  ? 

I  have  one. 

I  have  none. 


S^abm  €>k  einen  ©Riegel? 
3c&  ^at)e  einen, 
^aben  <Sie  ein  ^n^'i 
3^  ^abe  einö  (eineö). 
3d)  ^abc  feinä  (fcineö). 


Oös.  B.  Neither  the  indefinite  article  nor  feilt  is  ever 
accompanied  by  tt>elc[),  beffen,  or  beren. 


And. 


llni). 


DECLENSION  OP  AN  ADJECTIVE  PRECEDED  BY  THE  INDE- 
FINITE ARTICLE  OR  A  POSSESSIAE  PRONOUN  IN  THE 
SINGULAR.     CSee  Obs.  in  Lessons  V.  and  XV.3 


A  good. 


Masc.  Neul. 

I N.  ein      guter,  ein      gutc^. 

)  G.  eine^    guten,  eine^  guten. 

I D,  einem  guten,  einem  guten* 

,  A.  einen  guten,  ein     gute^. 


Have  you  a  good  round  hat? 

I  have  one. 

His  he  a  beautiful  house? 

He  has  one. 

H.i  has  none. 

I  have  two  of  them. 

He  has  three. 
You  have  four. 


^aben   ®ie    einen    guten    runben 

.•put? 
3(f)  i)abc  einen. 
S^at  er  ein  fdjöneg  4^auö? 
dr  ^at  einö  (einee). 
dl  i)at  feinö  (feinet). 
3^   f)abe  beren  jwei.    (See  Obs. 

Lesson  XVIII.) 
dr  i)at  beren  brei. 
«Sie  ^aben  beren  »icr. 
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Have  you  five  ?;ood  liorsos?  .s>aben  2ic  fünf  c\nk  ^^fcrbc? 

I  have  six.  3^^)  f'^i^^f  ^•■'^^f"  fcf^)^- 

I  have  six  good  and  seven  bad  3di    ^^^^    fffi)^    Ö"te    unb    ficOe 
ones.  (d)Ie(f)tc. 

RECAPITULATION 
OF  THE  Rl  LES  RELATIVE  TO  THE  DECLENSION  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

We  have  shown  in  the  foregoing  lessons  that  in 
German  as  in  English  the  adjective  always  precedes 
the  sul)stantive.  AVIicn  t\NO  or  more  adjectives  arc 
before  the  same  noun,  they  all  follow  the  same  declen- 
sion. Adjectives  are  not  declined  when  they  are  not 
accompanied  by  a  substantive  expressed  or  understood, 
i  e  when  they  form  the  predicate  of  a  proposition. 
Ex.  3^r  Jput  i|Vfcf)ön,  your  hat  is  beautiful;  mein  ^ant) 
ifl  fc|)ön,  my  ribbon  is  beautiful;  3^re  ^üte  fiiib  fc^ön, 
your  hats  are  beautiful, 

AVhen  followed  by  a  substantive  expressed  or  un- 
derstood, the  adjective  is  declined,  and  assumes  three 
different  forms,  viz. 

1st,  Before  a  substantive  without  an  article  preced- 
ing, it  takes  the  same  termination  as  the  definite  article, 
except  in  the  .genitive  case  singular  masculine  and  neu- 
ter,  in  ^^hich  it  adds  en  instead  of  c^^. 

2d,  When  it  follows  the  definite  article  or  a  word 
of  the  same  termination  it  adds  en  in  all  cases,  except 
in  the  nominative  singular  of  all  genders ,  and  the  ac- 
cusative singular  feminine  and  neuter,  in  which  it  adds  C. 

3d ,  When  preceded  by  the  indefinite  article ,  or  a 
possessive  pronoun,  it  adds  c  r  in  the  nominative  mascu- 
line, c  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  feminine,  CO  in 
the  nominative  and  accusative  neuter,  and  en  in  the 
other  cases. 

All  participles  partake  of  the  nature  of  adjectives,  and 
are  subject  to  the  same  laws. 

1  Except  also  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  singular  of  tlip 
neuter,  in   wliich  it  changes  aö   into  (9. 
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A  TABLE 

OF  THE  DECLENSION  OF  GERMAN  ADJECTIVES. 


I.   The   adjective 

•without  an  article  before 

a  subitantiye. 

II.   The  adjective 

preceded  by  the  definite 

article. 

III.  The  adjective 
preceded  by  the  inde- 
finite article. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

NeuL 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Neul. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Neul. 

^.(nom.  er 

e 

e^ 

e 

e 

e 

er 

e 

e^ 

||gen.  en 

er 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

SJDat.  em 

er 

em 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

en 

1/3  t 

(Acc.  en 

e 

e^ 

en 

e 

e 

en 

e 

eö 

[NoM.  e 

en 

) 

IJGen.  er      For  all 

en 

'    For  all 

§  jDat.  en 

^fAcc.  e    ' 

gene 

ers. 

en 
en 

genders. 

ÖÄ^.  i4.  The  adjective  is  declined  in  the  same  man- 
ner when  taken  substantively. 

OÖS.  B,  Adjectives  preceded  by  the  words :  atte,  all;  etntfte, 
etli(l)e,  some,  sundry;  c^eirtfjc,  certain;  feine,  none;  mand^C, 
several;  mctjrere,  many,  several;  fol^c,  such;  t)erf4)tebene, 
various;  X>tcfe ,  many;  mel(|)e,  which;  tt)entße,  few,  lose 
the  letter  n  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural;  but 
they  keep  that  termination  when  preceded  by  a  posses- 
sive pronoun  in  the  plural  ^ 

Obs.  C.  Adjectives  ending  in  el,  en,  er,  for  the  sake  of 
euphony  often  reject  the  letter  e  which  precedes  those 
three  consonants.  Ex.  instead  of  eteler,  (^olbener,  treuerer, 
we  say:  ebler,  golbner,  t^eurer. 

EXERCISE   20. 

Have  you  a  good  servant? — I  have  one. — Has  your  hat- 
maker  a  beautiful  house?  — He  has  two  of  them!— Have  I 

2  Most  modern  authors  frequently  reject  this  distinction,  and  form 
aU  the  cases  of  the  plural  in  en. 
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a  pretty  gold  ribbon?— You  have  one. — What  has  thö 
joiner  ?— He  has  beautiful  tables,— Has  he  a  beautiful  round 
(runb)  table?— He  has  one. — Has  the  baker  a  large  looking- 
glass?— He  has  one.  — Has  the  Scotchman  the  friends  that 
1  have? — He  has  not  the  same  that  you  have,  but  he  has 
good  friends. — Has  he  your  good  books? — He  has  them. — 
Have  I  their  good  hammers? — You  have  them  not,  but 
you  have  your  good  iron  nails. — Has  that  hatter  my  good 
hat?  — He  has  not  yours,  but  his  own.— Have  I  my  good 
shoes? — You  have  not  yours;  you  have  his. — Who  has 
mine? — Somebody  has  them. — Has  any  body  two  letters? 
— The  brother  of  my  neighbour  has  three.— Has  your  cook 
two  sheep  (p!ur.  @dS)afc)?— He  has  four. — Has  he  six  good 
chickens? — He  has  three  good  and  seven  bad. — Has  the 
merchant  good  wine? — He  has  some. — Has  the  tailor  good 
coats  ? — He  has  none.— Has  the  baker  good  bread  ? — He 
has  some. — What  has  the  carpenter? — He  has  good  nails. 
— What  has  your  merchant  ? — He  has  good  pencils,  good 
coffee,  good  honey,  and  good  biscuits  (plur.3^t)icba(fe). — 
Who  has  good  iron? — My  good  friend  has  some. — Ami 
right  or  wrong? — You  are  wrong. — Is  any  body  sleepy  ? — 
The  shoemaker  is  sleepy  and  thirsty. — Is  he  tired? — He  is 
not  tired. — Has  your  servant  the  glasses  of  our  (unferer, 
seethe  next  Lesson)  friends? — He  has  not  those  of  your 
friends,  but  those  of  his  great  merchants. — Has  he  ray 
wooden  chair? — He  has  not  yours,  but  that  of  his  boy. — 
Are  you  thirsty? — I  am  not  thirsty,  but  very  hungry 
(großen  .junger  0- 


TWENTY-FIRST  LESSON.— (!5in  mxtf  ^wm^x^fie  £tcüon. 

How  much?    How  many?  SSicüicIi? 

How  many  hats?  Sßteüiel  .^ütc? 

3  Besides  these  exercLses  learners  .should  decline  a  good  many 
substantives  with  all  .sorts  of  adjectives  and  pronoun.«?. 

1  Cardinal  numhers  are  used  to  answer  the  question  Wift)ic(? 
how  many  ? 
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HöW  many  knives? 
How  much  bread? 

Only,  hut. 
How  many  tables  have  you? 
I  have  only  two. 

How  many  knives  have  y<)u? 
I  have  but  one  good  one*. 

Eight, 

nine, 

ten, 


What  (designating  the  na- 
ture or  kind  of  a  thing.) 


What  table  have  you? 
1  have  a  Avooden  table  2. 
What  tables  has  he? 
He  has  stone  tables. 
What  book  has  your  friend? 
He  has  a  pretty  book. 
What  paper  have  you? 
1  have  some  line  paper. 
What  sugar  has  he  ? 
He  has  some  good  sugar. 


SBicDicI  Sf^cffer? 
SBicöiet  33rob  ? 

51  ur. 

W\md  tifc^c  ^a6cn  ®ic? 

3c^    i)^^t  bercn  uur  jiüei.    (See 

Obs.  Lesson  XVIII.) 
2Biet>ief  QJicffex  ^abeu  ®ie? 
3c^  I)at)e  nur  ein  gutcö. 

neun ; 

ilasc.  Neul. 

I N.  n)a6  fur  em,    nja^  für  ein* 
j  A.  wa^  fur  ctnen,  ma^fur  m. 

Plural  for  all  Genders. 

2öa^  für» 

2Bvig  für  einen  Ziiä)  ^aUw  Sie? 

3d)  ^abe  einen  bc»!,3ernen  X\\ä). 

SBag  für  3:ifd)e  i)at  er? 

(St  ^at  ftcincrne  3:ifd)e. 

2Bag  für  ein  33ud)  ^at  3^i^  ?yreunb? 

(Sr  Bat  ein  bübfdjeä  S3ud). 

2BaS  für  3  qjapicr  ^aben  ©ie? 

3d)  ^abe  fc^inieö  ^Japier. 

2Baö  für  ßucfer  bat  er? 

(ix  l)at  guten  Quäa. 


Oitr. 

ÖMr  (plural). 
Ours  (singular  and  plural). 


unfer.  uitfer* 

unfere^,  unfere^* 

unferem*  unferem» 

unferen*  unfer. 

Plural  for  all  Genders. 

G.  D.        A. 

unfere,  unferer,  itnferen,  un* 
fere. 

2)er  (pa&)  unferige;  tie  unferfgen. 


[  NOM. 
)  Gex. 
J  Dat. 
'  Ace. 

N. 


2  The  pupils  will  take  care  not  to  answer  here  with  the  definite 
article. 

8  The  indefinite  article  is  never  placed  before  collective  words, 
such  as:  papier,  paper;  23ein,  wine;  3»ff<^l^/  sugar,  «S-c. 
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Obs.  When  a  consonant,  \,  m,  n,  or  r,  stands  be- 
tween two  e's,  one  of  them  is  omitted  to  avoid  too  soft 
a  pronunciation  (see  Obs.  C.  Lesson  XX.),  except  when 
this  letter  is  necessary  to  the  termination  of  the  word 
or  the  indication  of  the  case.  Thus  we  frequently  say, 
unfcrö,  imferm,  unfre,  (5urc^%  ^urem,  (Jure,  &c. ,  instead 
of  unfcre^;  «iifcrcm,  unfere,  d-uercö,  (Euerem,  (Jniere,  &c. 

EXERCISES.  21. 

How  many  friends  have  you? — I  have  two  good  friends. 
— Have  you  eight  good  trunks? — I  have  nine. — Has  your 
friend  ten  good  brooms  ?— He  has  only  three. — Has  he  two 
good  ships  ? — He  has  only  one. — How  many  hammers  has 
the  carpenter  ?— He  has  only  four. — How  many  shoes  has 
the  shoemaker? — He  has  ten. — Has  the  young  man  ten 
good  books?— He  has  only  fivo.— Has  the  painter  seven 
good  umbrellas  ? — He  has  not  seven,  but  one. — How  many 
corks  Oj^fropfen  does  not  soften  in  the  plur.)  have  I? — You 
have  only  three. — Has  your  neighbour  our  good  bread  ? — 
He  has  not  ours,  but  that  of  his  brother. — Has  our  horse 
anyhay?— It  (es)  has  some.— Has  the  friend  of  our  tailor 
good  buttons? — He  has  some. — Has  he  gold  buttons  ?— He 
has  no  gold  (buttons),  but  silver  (ones). — How  many  oxen 
has  our  brother? — He  has  no  oxen. — How  many  coats  has 
the  young  man  of  our  neighbours  (plur.  5tacl)baru)? — The 
young  man  of  our  neighbours  has  only  one  good  coat,  but 
that  of  your  friends  has  three  of  them. — Has  he  our  good 
rams?— He  has  them.  — Have  I  his? — You  have  not  his, 
but  ours — How  many  good  rams  have  I? — You  have  nine. 

22. 

Who  has  our  silver  candlesticks?— Our  merchant's  boy 
has  them. — Has  he  our  large  birds? — He  has  not  ours,  but 
those  of  the  great  Irishman. — Has  the  Italian  great  eyes 
Cbaö  %iic\e  takes  n  in  the  plur.,  and  is  not  softened)  ?— He 
has  great  eyes  and  great  feet.— Who   has  great  thread 

4  6ncr,  your,  is  in  fact  the  second  person  of  the  po.s.sessive  pronoun. 
5f)t  is  Uie  third  person,  u.^ed  generally  out  of  politeness,  and  for  (hat 
reason   written   with    a  capital    letter.     (See  Lessons  IV.    and  XVII.) 
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stockings  ?— The  Spaniard  has  some.— Has  he  any  cheese? 
— He  has  none.— Has  he  corn  ? — He  has  some. — What  kind 
of  corn  has  he?— He  has  good  corn. — What  kind  of  rice 
has  our  cook  ?— He  has  good  rice. — What  kind  of  pencils 
has  our  merchant? — He  has  good  pencils. — Has  ourhaker 
good  bread  ? — He  has  good  bread  and  good  wine. 

23. 

Who  is  thirsty?— Nobody  is  thirsty;  but  the  friend  of 
our  neighbour  is  sleepy. — Who  has  our  iron  knives? — The 
Scotchman  has  them.— Has  he  them  ?— He  has  them.— What 
kind  of  friends  have  you? — I  have  good  friends. — Is  the 
friend  of  our  Englishmen  right  ? — He  is  neither  right  nor 
wrong.— Has  he  good  little  birds,  and  good  little  sheep 
(plur.  Sdöafe)  ? — He  has  neither  birds  nor  sheep. — What 
has  the  Italian? — He  has  nothing. — Has  our  tailor's  boy 
anything  beautiful?— Ho  has  nothing  beautiful,  but  some- 
thing ugly. —What  has  he  ugly  ? — He  has  an  ugly  dog. — 
Has  he  an  ugly  horse  ? — He  has  no  horse.  What  has  our 
young  friend?— He  has  nothing. — Has  he  a  good  book? — 
He  has  one.— Has  he  good  salt? — He  has  none. 


TWENTY-SECOND  LESSON.— Btoet  unlr  3tt)att3iö|!e 
ftdion. 

Much,  many,  a  good  deal  of.        S3iet. 

Much  wine.  9}icl  SBein. 

Much,  money.  ©iel  ®elt). 

OÖS.  A.  When  'Oiel  is  preceded  by  an  article,  pro- 
noun, or  preposition,  or  when  it  stands  alone  and  is 
used  substantively,  it  is  declined  like  an  adjective; 
otherwise  it  is  indeclinable. 

Have  you  much  good  wine?        dauert  @ic  »iel  guten  2öein? 

I  have  a  good  deal.  3c^  ^^^e  it)](n  Diet.      (See   Obs. 

Lesson  XVIII.) 
Have  you  much  money?  Soabtn  ®ie  »iet  ©etb? 

I  have  a  good  deal.     *  3«^  ^^^^  t)e}\tn  Diet. 
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Too  much. 
You  have  too  much  wine. 

We. 
We  have. 
We  have  not. 

We    have    little    or  not   much 
money. 

Eno^igh. 


3u  »ief. 

(£ic  ^Oihnx  ju  »let  SBeln. 

2öir. 

2Bir  ^at'cn. 

2Bir  ^viben  nicl)t. 

2Bir  ^aOen  nic^t  öic(  ®el&. 

©eniig. 

SDicffer  genug. 


Enough  money. 
Knives  enough. 

Obs.  B.    ©enug  is  never  put  before  the  substantive. 

Little.  SBeuig. 

Obs.  C.  Our  remark  on  i>iel  applies  equally  to  tt)ent(j. 
But  these  two  words  are  declined,  when  they  relate 
to  several  distinct  things  or  anything  that  may  be  counted, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 


But  liltle,  only  a  Htfle  Cnotmuch.')  9?ur  it)  en  ig  (ni^t  ölel). 

Have  you  enough  wine?  ^'^aten  ®ie  SBcin  genug? 

I  have'only  a  little,  but  enough.   3^^  ^^^^  treffen  nur  wenig,  aber  ge^ 
nug.  (See  Obs.  Lesson  XVII I.) 


Ä  little. 

A  little  wine. 
A  little  salt. 

Courage. 

You  have  but  little  courage. 
We  have  few  friends. 


din  ttjenig. 

din  wenig  SBein. 
(Sin  wenig  ©alj. 

©er  Tlnt^. 

Bit  ^aben  nid)t  »iel  Tliit^. 
SBir  jiabcn  wenig  ?^cunl>e. 


Of  them  (relative  to  persons),      '^^xtx    (gen.    of  the   personal 
pronoun  fie,  they.     See  Obs. 


Have  you  many  friends? 
We  have  but  few. 

You  have  but  little  money. 


Lesson  XVUI.). ' 

.N>aben  ©ie  öiel  ?^-reunbe? 

23ir  tjaben  i^rer  nur  wenige.  (See 

Obs.  C.  above.) 
<Sie  ^a&en  niöjt  fiel  ®elb. 


Has  the  foreigner  much  money  ?  4"*at  ber  §rembe  »iel 
He  has  but  little.  (Jr  ftat  beffen  nur  wenig. 
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EXERCISES.    24. 

Have  you  much  coffee?— I  have  only  a  little.— Has  your 
friend  much  water?— He  has  a  great  deal. — Has  the 
foreigner  much  corn  ?— He  has  not  much. — What  has  the 
American  ? — He  has  much  sugar.— What  has  the  Russian  ? 

—  He  has  much  salt. — Have  we  much  rice  ? — We  have  but 
little. — What  have  we  ? — We  have  much  wine,  much  water 
and  many  friends. — Have  we  much  gold? — We  have  only 
a  little,  but  enough. — Have  you  many  boys?— We  have 
only  a  few.  —  Has  our  neighbour  much  hay?  —  He  has 
enough. — Has  the  Dutchman  much  cheese  ?— He  has  a  great 
deal. — Has  this  man  courage  ? — He  has  none. — Has  that 
foreigner  money  ? — He  has  not  a  great  deal,  but  enough. 

—  Has  the  painter's  boy  candles  Cplur.  ^t'd^ter)  ? — He  has 
some. 

25. 

Have  we  good  letters? — We  have  some. — We  have 
none. — Has  the  joiner  good  bread? — He  has  some. — He 
has  none. — Has  he  good  honey? — He  has  none.— Has  the 
Englishman  a  good  horse  ? — He  has  one  — What  have  we  ? 
—We  have  good  horses.— Who  has  a  beautiful  house? — 
The  German  has  one.— Has  the  Italian  many  pretty  look- 
ing-glasses ? — He  has  a  great  many ;  but  he  has  only  a 
little  corn. — Has  my  good  neighbour  the  same  horse  which 
you  have  ? — He  has  not  the  same  horse,  but  the  same 
carriage.  — Has  the  Turk  the  same  ships  that  we  have  ? — 
He  has  not  the  same,  he  has  those  of  the  Russians. 

26. 

How  many  servants  have  we  ?— We  have  only  one,  but 
our  brothers  have  three  of  them. — What  knives  have  you  ? 
— We  have  iron  knives. — What  bag  has  the  peasant  ? — He 
has  a  thread  (letnen)  bag.— Has  the  young  man  our  long 
(j^rog)  letters  ?— He  has  them  not.— Who  has  our  pretty 
notes? — The  father  (ber  SSatcr)  of  the  sailor  has  them. — 
Has  the  carpenter  his  nails  ? — The  carpenter  has  his  iron 
nails,  and  the  hatmaker  his  paper  hats. — Has  the  painter 
beautiful  gardens  ?— He  has  some,  but  his  brother  has  none. 
— Have  you  many  glasses  ? — We  have  only  a  few,— Have 
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you  enough  wine  ? — We  have  enough  of  it. — Has  anybody 
my  brooms  ? — Nobody  has  them. — Has  the  friend  of  your 
hatmaker  our  combs  or  yours  ?— He  has  neither  yours  nor 
ours;  he  has  his. — Has  your  boy  my  note  or  yours? — He 
hasthat  of  his  brother. — Have  you  my  stick? — I  have  not 
yours,  but  that  of  the  merchant. — Have  you  my  gloves 
(plur.  ^anbf(^u^e)? — I  have  not  yours,  but  those  of  my 
good  neighbour. 


TWENTY-THIRD  LESSON.— Uui  Untr  jtuailjiopie 
£ui\on. 


The  pepper, 
the  meat, 
the  vinegar, 
the  beer. 


A  few  books. 


A  few. 
Have  you  a  few  hooks? 
I  have  a  few. 
He  has  a  few. 
I  have  only  a  few  knives. 
You  have  only  a  few. 

The  florin, 

the  kreutzer  (a  coin), 

Other. 


ber  ^^^feffer; 
bag  Aleifd;; 
ber  (l[ti(^; 
baö  53ier. 

IN.  einige  (etlid^e)  8ü(J)cr« 

JG.  einiger  (et(tc^er)  SSüc^en 

JD.  einigen  (etli(|)en)  ©üc|)ern. 

(a.  einige   (etliche)  Öüc^er. 

ßinigC;  etliche. 

S^cibm  @ic  einige  33ücf)er? 

3cl)  ^abe  einige. 

(Ir  i)at  etlii^e. 

3c^  f)abe  nur  einige  53?effer. 

®ie  ^aben  nur  einige. 

ber  ©ulbcu   (is  not   softened  in 

the  plur.); 
ber  Äreu^er. 

5(nber  (is  declined  like  an  ad- 
jective). 


T/w  Other. 


Singulm 
Masc. 

[N.  ber  anbere» 

JG.  be^  anbern» 

iD.  bem  anbern» 

(A.  ben  anbenu 


Neuf. 

baö  anbere» 
bcö  anbern. 
bem  anbern» 
ba^  anbere. 
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The  others. 


Another, 
another  horse, 
other  horses. 

Have  you  another  horse? 
I  have  another. 


No  other. 

No  others. 


Plural  for  all  Genders- 

N.  tne  anbern»  D.  ben  aitberm 

|G.  beranbern,  A.  bit  anbtro* 

(See  OÖS.  Less.  XXI.) 

ein  5tni)crer5 

ein  anbereS  $ferb; 

anbere  ^Jferbe. 

SoaUn  <Bk  ein  anbetet  ^fcrb? 
3^  ^cibe  ein  anbereö. 


^Masc. 
(Neut. 


feinen  anbern. 
fein     anbereö» 


feine  anbete.    (See  06s.  B.  Les- 
son XX.) 


3(^  ^abe  fein  anbereö  *)Sferb. 
3(Ö  \)abt  fein  anbereö. 
4^aben  «Sie  anbere  ^ferbc? 
3c^  ^abe  anbere. 
3^  i)ai>t  feine  anbere. 

baö  A>emb  (plur.  en); 

bag  ^ein  (plur.  e); 

ber  Äopf; 

ber  5lrm  (is  not  softened  in  the 

plur.); 
ta§  ^^erji; 
ber   5Jionat   (is  not   softened  in 

the  plur.) ; 
ti\§  Söerf  (plur.  e); 
ber  SSanb; 
ber   i^aler   (is   not  softened  in 

the  plur.). 

What  day  of  the  month?         2)er  (baö)  mieüictfte? 

Obs.  Ordinal  numbers  are  used  in  replying  to  the 
question  ber  or  ba^  n)iet)iel)le  ?  What  day  of  the  month  ^ 
These  numbers   are  declined  like  adjectives.     They  are 


I  have  no  other  horse. 
I  have  no  other. 
Have  you  other  horses? 
I  have  some  others. 
I  have  no  others. 

The  shirt, 
the  leg, 
the  head, 
the  arm, 

the  heart, 
the  month, 

the  work, 

the  volume, 

the  crown  (moaey). 


1    IDaö  ^etg,   the   heart,   takes  enö  in  the  genitive  and  en  in  the 
dative  case  singular;  in  the  plural  it  takes  en  in  all  the  cases.^ 
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formed  of  the  cardinal  numbers  by  adding  t  as  far  as 
twenty,  and  ft  from  twenty  to  the  last,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  erji,  first,  and  brt'tt,  third,  which  are  irre- 
gular.    Ex. 


The  first. 

ber  or 

ba^  tx\tt) 

the  second. 

ber 

imiXt) 

the  third, 

bcr 

britte; 

the  fourth. 

ber 

»ierte; 

the  fifth, 

ber 

fünfte; 

the  sixth, 

ber 

fed)gte; 

the  seventh. 

bcr 

ficbcute; 

the  eighth. 

ber 

ac^te; 

the  ninth, 

ber 

neunte ; 

the  tenth, 

ber 

gcöntc; 

the  eleventh, 

ber 

elfte; 

the  twentieth, 

ber 

jwan^ioile; 

the  twenty-first,  etc. 

bcr 

cinuubjwanjic^fle :( 

Have  you  the  first   or   second  S^oimx  ®ie  'no.i  erfle  ober  baö  jwcitc 

book?  ^urI)V 

I  have  the  third.  Jdi  )^^^t  tOi^  britte. 

Which  volume  have  you?  2BeIcI}cn  23anb  ^abcn  "Sie? 

I  have  tlie  fifth.  '  3^1)  ^^'^^  ^e«  fünften. 

EXERCISES.  27. 

Have  you  a  few  knives? — I  have  a  few. — Have  you  many 
rams? — I  have  only  a  few. — Has  the  friend  of  the  great 
painter  many  looking-glasses  ?— He  has  only  a  few.— Have 
you  a  few  florins? — I  have  a  few.—  How  many  florins  have 
you? — I  have  ten.— How  many  kreutzers  has  your  ser- 
vant?— He  has  not  many,  he  has  only  two. — Have  the  men 
the  beautiful  glasses  of  the  Italians? — Themen  have  them 
not;  but  we  have  them. — What  have  we?-  We  have  much 
money. — Have  you  the  carriage  of  the  Dutchman  or  that 
of  the  German? — I  have  neither  the  one,  nor  the  other. — 
Has  the  peasant's  boy  the  fine  or  the  ugly  letter? — He  has 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — Has  he  the  gloves  of  the 
merchant  or  those  of  his  brother?— He  has  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other. — Which  gloves  has  he  ?— He  has  his  own. — 

2  Henceforth  the  learners  should  write  the  date  before  their  task. 

Ex.  Sonbon,  ben  fünfzehnten  3nli,  ein  taufenb  ac^tf)unbert  ein  unb 
»ierjig,  London,  15th  Julf,  1841. 
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Have  we  the  horses  of  the  English  or  those  of  the  Ger- 
mans ?— We  have  neither  the  one  Ror  the  other.  — Have  we 
the  umbrellas  of  the  Spaniards? — We  have  them  not;  the 
Americans  have  them. — Have  you  much  pepper? — I  have 
only  a  little,  but  enough.  — Have  you  much  vinegar?  — I 
have  only  a  little. — Have  the  Russians  much  meat?— The 
Russians  have  a  great  deal,  but  the  Turks  have  only  a 
little.— Have  you  nootherpepper  ?— I  have  no  other.— Have 
I  no  other  beer?— You  have  no  other.— Have  Ave  no 
other  good  friends?— We  have  no  others. — Has  the  sailor 
many  shirts?— He  has  not  many;  he  has  only  two. — Have 
you  a  wooden  leg? — I  have  not  a  (f etn)  wooden  leg,  but 
a  good  heart, — Has  this  man  a  good  head? — He  has  a  good 
head  and  a  good  heart.— How  many  arms  has  that  boy? — 
He  has  only  one;  the  other  is  of  wood  Ct>on  ^ol^). — 
What  kind  of  head  has  your  boy?— He  has  a  good  head. 

28. 

Which  volume  have  you?— I  have  the  first.— Have  you 
the  second  volume  of  my  work? — I  have  it. — Have  you 
the  third  or  the  fourth  book? — I  have  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other. — Have  we  the  fifth  or  sixth  volumes? — We  have 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — Which  volumes  have  we  ?  — 
We  have  the  seventh. — What  day  (ben  tt)iet)telfien)  of  the 
month  is  it  (Reiben  tt)tr)?— Itis  (\x>iv  ^af>en)  the  eighth. — 
Is  it  not  (^a^cn  tt)iv  ni(^t)  the  eleventh? — No,  Sir,  it  is  the 
tenth.— Have  the  Spaniards  many  crowns?— The  Spaniards 
have  only  a  few;  but  the  English  have  a  great  many. — 
Who  has  our  crowns? — The  French  have  them. — Has  the 
youth  much  head? — He  has  not  much  head,  but  much 
courage.— How  many   arms  has  the  man? — He  has  two. 

29. 

Have  you  the  crowns  of  the  French  or  those  of  the 
English  ? — I  have  neither  those  of  the  French  nor  those  of 
the  English,  but  those  of  the  Americans. — Has  the  German 
a  few  kreutzers  ? — He  has  a  few. — Has  he  a  few  florins  ? — 
He  has  six  of  them. — Have  you  another  stick? — I  have 
another. — What  other  stick  have  you? — I  have  another  iron 
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stick.— Have  you  a  few  gold  candlesticks? — Whe  have  a 
few.— Have  these  men  vinegar? — These  men  have  none, 
but  their  friends  have  some. — Have  our  boys  candles  ? — 
Our  boys  have  none,  but  the  friends  of  our  boys  have 
some. — Have  you  some  other  bags?— I  have  no  others. — 
Have  you  any  other  cheeses  ?— I  have  some  others. — Have 
you  other  meat  ?— I  have  no  other.  (See  note  3,  Lesson IV.)  * 


TWENTY-FOURTH  LESSON.— IJkr  Uttlr  3tüon3ifl|ie 
fertion. 

The  tome  (volume),  bcr  Xi)di. 

Have  you    the   first    or    third  S^ahcn  ®ie  ben  erficn  ober  brittctt 
tome  of  ray  work?  X^til  nieincö  SBerfö? 

Both.  33  ei  be  (is  declined  like  an  ad- 

jective). 
I  have  both.  3^)  I}abe  fceibc. 

OÖS.  The  singular  of  !>  e  t  b  e  is  used  only  in  the  no- 
minative and  accusative  neuter.  The  plural  t>etbe  is 
employed  when  the  two  substantives  express  the  same 
thing,  or  when  they  relate  to  persons,  and  the  singular 
neuter  :&  e  t  b  e  ^ ,  when  they  express  two  different  things :  as, 

Have  you  my  book  or  my  stick?  .§»a6en  ®ie  mein  S5h(|  ober  mci? 
nen  ©tocf? 
I  have  both.  ^6)  ^aU  f>eibe§. 

SHllf  yet,  some,  or  any  more.  ^o6). 

Some  more  wine.  5locf|  SBeiit. 

Some  more  money.  ^loä)  ©elb. 

Some  more  buttons.  d\oä)  knöpfe. 

Have  you  any  more  wine?  ^abcn  «Sie  tiocfi  2Bein? 

1  have'  some  more.  3^  ^^^c  "Ocf)  welrfien. 

Has  he  any  more  bread?  Apat  er  no^  S3rob? 

He  has  some  more.  ^r  \)at  nod)  xodä)t§. 

3  We  have  hitherto,  intentionally,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with 
our  system,  refrained  from  speaking  of  feminine  nouns.  They  will 
be  touched  upon  hereafter.     (See  Lesson  LXXX.) 
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Have  I  any  more  books? 
You  have  some  more. 

Not  any  more,  no  more. 

I  have  no  more  wine. 

Have  you  any  more  vinegar? 

I  have  no  more. 

Has  he  any  more  bread? 

He  has  no  more. 

I  have  no  more  dogs. 

I  have  no  more. 

Nol  much  more. 

Have  you  much  more  wine? 
I  have  not  much  more. 
Have  you  many  more  books? 
I  have  not  many  more. 

One  more  book. 

One  more  good  book. 

A  few  books  more. 
Have  we  a  few  hats  more? 
We  have  a  few  mare. 
Has    he    a    few    good    knives 

more? 
Re  has  a  few  more. 


©ie  i^aben  nod}  wdc^. 

Äci  It  —  me^r, 

3d)  ^abe  feinen  SBrin  iiie^r. 

^^aben  ®ic  nod)  @[ii3? 

3^  ^^^t  feinen  nie^r. 

.s>at  er  noi^  SSreb? 

(§x  f)at  feinö  mel;r. 

3(^  ^abe  feine  i'^unbe  me^r. 

3^  ^Oihi  feine  nieijr. 

9Uc6t  »iel  mc^r. 

4^aüen  ©ic  noc^  t)iel  SBein? 
3d)  ^abe  beffen  nic^t  x>k\  mef)r. 
4"*aben  6ie  nedi  »iel  Siic^er? 
3^  ^abc  beren  nic^t  »iel  rae^r. 

9?oc^  ein  33n(^. 

5^0^  ein  guteö  SSuc^. 

9?c^  einige  33ü^er. 

S>o,hn\  wir  ncc^  einic^e  .^ütc? 

SBir  baben  nod)  einige. 

4"»at  er  ncd)  einioe  gute  SJlcft'er? 

(See  Ohs.  B.  Lesson  XX.) 
dr  bat   nod>   einiqe.    (See    Obs. 

Lesson  XVIII.) 


EXERCISES.  30. 

',  Which  volume  «f  his  work  have  you  ?~I  have  the  second. 
—How  many  tomes  has  this  work? — It  has  three. — Have 
you  my  work,  or  that  of  my  brother? — I  have  both  (beibe)» 
— Has  the  foreigner  my  comb  or  my  knife  ? — He  has  both 
(beibeö). — Have  you  our  bread  or  our  cheese? — I  have  both. 
— Have  you  my  glass  or  that  of  my  friend? — I  have  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other. — Have  we  any  more  hay  ? — We 
have  some  more. — Has  our  merchant  any  more  pepper? — 
He  has  some  more. — Has  he  any  more  candles? — He  has 
some  more. — Have  you  any  more  coffee? — We  have  no 
more  coffee;  but  we  have  some  more  vinegar. — Has  the 
German  any  more  water? — He  has  no  more  water;  but  he 
has  some  more  meat— Have  we«ny  more  gold  ribbons  ?— 
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We  have  no  more  gold  {Ohs.  B.  Lesson  XX.)  ribbons; 
but  we  have  some  more  silver  (ribbons). — Has  our  friend 
any  more  sugar?— He  has  no  more. — Have  I  any  more 
beer?— Vou  have  no  more. — Has  your  young  man  any 
more  friends?— He  has  no  more. 

31. 

Has  your  brother  one  more  horse  ? — He  has  one  more. — 
Have  you  one  more? — I  have  one  more. — Has  the  peasant 
one  more  ox?— He  has  one  more. — Have  you  a  few  more 
gardens  ?— We  have  a  few  more. — What  have  you  more? 
— We  have  a  few  good  ships  (plur.  (Bcljifff)  and  a  few 
good  sailors  more. — Has  our  brotlier  a  few^  more  friends  ? 
—  He  has  a  few  more. — Have  I  a  little  more  money? — You 
have  a  little  more. — Have  you  any  more  courage  ? — I  have 
no  more. — Have  you  much  more  money? — 1  have  much 
more,  but  my  brother  has  no  more. — Has  he  enough  salt? 
— He  has  not  enough. — Have  we  buttons  enough? — We 
have  not  enough. — Has  the  good  son  of  your  good  tailor 
buttons  eno^jgh?— He  has  not  enough. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  LESSON.— fünf  untr  3iuan3in!le 
ffftion. 

'  23erf(i^tcbenc,   mehrere  (are 
declined    like    adjectives,    and 
hardly  ever  used  in  the  singu- 
Several  )  *^^^'  ^^^^  ^^^'  ^'  ^^^son  XX.) 

i  For  all  Gentlers. 

I  N.  ^erfd)tcbene»     D.  ^erfd^tebeiipn» 
',  G.  verfd^icbener.   A.  vevf(l;iebene. 

The  father,  ter  93ater; 

the  son,  ber  Sobn ; 

the  child^  bat^  Äinb; 

the  captain,  t)cr  .öauptmann  (plur.  .vauvticutc); 

the  tea,  Xrn  Xhii] 

the  cake,  bcr  Äucfjeu    (is    not  softened  in 

the  pjur.). 

4* 
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Several  children.  Jöerfc^iebene  ^inber* 

As  much,  as  many.  ®o  »id. 

As  much— as f  as  many— as.  So  »iet  —  tt)ie. 

As  much  bread  as  wine.  ®o  l)iet  33rob  wie  2Bein. 

As  many  men  as  children.  «So  »id  SD^dnner  toie  ^inber. 

Have    you    as    much    gold    as  .^a6cti    ®ie    fo    »iet    ©otb    wk 

silver?  Silber? 

Of,  23  0  n  (preposition  governing  the 
dative). 

I  have  as  much  of  this  as   of  3^^  ^^^'^  (">  ^k\  »on  bicfcm  »ic 

that.  öon  jenem. 

Have    vou    as    many    hats    as  S^cimn    Sie    [o     »iel    ^üte    ipie 

coats?  «Kecfe? 

Ihaveasmanyoftheseasofthose  3^)    ^at^e  fo  üiel  »on  biefen  \m 


(as  many   of  the  latter  as  of       »on  jenen. 
the  " 


he  former). 

As  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  So  »iel  »on   ben   einen  wit  »on 
other.  ben  anbern. 

OÖS.  A.    When  eitt  is  used  as  an  indefinite  adjective, 
it  is  declined  like  other  adjectives. 

Quite  {oT  jusf)  as  much.  dbtn  fo  »tef. 

I  have  quite  as  much  of  this  as   3<^   ^^^^   etc«   f''  »tef  »on  biefem 
of  that.  ivie  »on  jenem. 

The  enemy,  ber  ^einb; 

the  finger,  ber  ?vinger; 

the  hoot,  ber  Stiefel. 

More.  SKe^r  (comparative  adverb). 

More  bread.  SKe^r  S3rob. 

More  men.  ÜKe^r  Sö^änner« 

Than.  51  (g. 

Obs.  ß.     211^  answers   to  than  in  English,    as   Voit 
answers  to  as. 

More  bread  than  wine.  SD^e^r  33rob  aU  SBein. 

More  men  than  children.  ^ii)x  9)iänner  aU  Äinber. 
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More  of  this  than  of  that.  5)?c^r  »on  biefcm  (lU  »on  jenem. 

More   of  the   one   than   of  the  9Jie^r  non  bem  einen  aU  »on  bent 

other.  anbern  K 

More  of  these  than  of  those.  Ticijx  von  biefcn  aU  »en  jenen. 

I  have  more  of  your  sugar  than  '^dj  I)abe  nie^r   l?cn  3^i^fitt  ßucfcr 

of  mine.  aU  Dlmi  bent  mcinigcn. 


Less  (fewer). 

Less  water  than  wine. 

Less  tlian  L 

—  than  he. 

—  than  you. 

They. 
Than  they. 

As  much  as  you. 
As  much  as  he. 
As  much  as  they. 


SBcnicjer   (comparative    of  tve? 

SSeniger  SBaffer  alö  äßein. 

SBenigcv  do  icf|. 
—     alö  er. 
~    aU  ®ie. 

eic. 

9tlg  fie. 

@o  »iel  tt)ie  (Sic. 
(So  »iel  »ic  cr. 
60  viel  wie  |ie. 


EXERCISES.  32. 

Have  you  a  coat? — I  have  several. — Has  he  a  looking- 
glass? — He  has  several. — What  kind  of  looking-glasses  has 
he  ? — He  has  beautiful  looking-glasses. — Who  has  my  good 
cakes  ? — Several  men  have  them. — Has  your  brother  a  child  ? 
— He  has  several.— Have  30U  as  much  coffee  as  honey? — 
I  have  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Has  he 
as  much  tea  as  beer?— He  has  as  much  of  the  one  as  of 
the  other. — Has  this  man  as  many  friends  as  enemies?— 
He  has  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Has  the  son 
of  your  friend  as  many  coats  as  shirts?— He  has  as  many 
of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Have  we  as  many  boots  as 
shoes? — We  have   as   many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 


33. 

Has  your  father  as  much  gold  as  silver? — He  has  mors 
of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  he  as  much  tea  ae 
coffee  ? — He  has  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — 

1  When  collective  or  plural  nouns,  as:  Söein,  Mine;  Srob, 
bread,  cSrc.  are  to  be  represented  by  the  pronouns,  btefer  and 
jener  must  be  used,  and  not  ein  ami  auber. 
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Has  the  captain  as  many  sailors  as  ships?— He  has  more 
of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — Have  you  as  many  rams 
as  I? — I  have  just  as  many. — Has  the  foreigner  as  much 
courage  as  we?— He  has  quite  as  much.— Have  we  as  much 
good  as  bad  paper? — We  have  as  much  of  the  one  as  of 
the  other. — Have  we  as  much  cheese  as  bread  ? — We  have 
more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — Has  your  son  as 
many  cakes  as  books? — He  has  more  of  the  latter  than 
of  the  former:  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. 


34. 

How  many  children  have  you  ? — I  have  only  one,  but  my 
brother  has  more  than  I;  he  has  five. — Has  your  son  as 
much  head  as  mine?— He  has  less  head  than  yours,  but 
he  has  more  courage. — My  children  have  more  courage 
than  yours. — Have  I  as  much  money  as  you? — You  have 
less  than  I. — Have  you  as  many  books  as  I? — I  have  less 
than  you.— Have  I  as  many  enemies  as  your  father? — You 
have  fewer  than  he. — Have  the  Americans  more  children 
than  we? — They  have  fewer  than  we. — Have  we  as  many 
ships  as  the  English?— We  have  less  than  they. — Have  we 
fewer  knives  than  the  children  of  our  friends? — We  have 
fewer  than  they. 

35. 

Who  has  few^er  friends  than  we  ? — Nobod}"  has  fewer. — 
Have  you  as  much  of  my  tea  as  of  yours  ? — I  have  as  much 
of  yours  as  of  mine. — Have  I  as  many  of  your  books  as 
of  mine?  — You  have  fewer  of  mine  than  of  yours. — Has  the 
Spaniard  as  much  of  your  money  as  of  his  own? — He  has 
less  of  his  oAvn  than  of  ours. — ^Has  your  baker  less  bread 
than  money  ?  —  He  has  less  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. — 
Has  our  merchant  fewer  dogs  than  horses?— He  has  fewer 
of  the  latter  than  of  the  former ;  he  has  fewer  of  the  one 
than  of  the  other. — He  has  fewer  horses  than  we,  and  we 
have  less  bread  than  he. — Have  our  neighbours  as  many 
carriages  as  we? — We  have  fewer  than  they. — We  have 
less  corn  and  less  meat  than  they. — We  have  but  little  corn, 
but  meat  enough. 
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Second  Month. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  LESSON.— ^^efl)0  uutr  3tuan3iö(le 
ffftion. 

OF  THE  IXIIMTIVE. 

All  German  verbs  form  their  infinitive  in  en.  This 
termination  in  verbs  the  root  of  which  ends  in  el  or 
er*,  is  contracted  by  throwing  out  the  letter  e,  as  Jin== 
bern,  to  prevent;  fammein,  to  collect,  &c.  The  verbs 
marked  with  an  asterisk  (*j  are  irregular. 

A  wish,  a  mind,  a  desire,  Sufi; 

lime,  3  e  i  1 2 ; 

to,  5  u. 

Obs.  The  preposition  ju,  to,  always  stands  before  the 
infinitive.  Fn  compound  verbs  it  is  placed  between  the 
separable  particle  and  the  infinitive,  as  will  be  exem- 
plified in  future  lessons. 

To  work.  9tr [leiten. 

To  speak.  ©Vrec^eu-,  rcbens. 

Have  you  a  mind  to  work?  .s^akn  @ie  Su|l,  ju  arbeiten? 

I  have  a  mind  to  work.  3cl)  ^abc  Suit,  ^u  arbeiten, 

He  has  not  tlie  courage  to  speak,  ^r  l;at  nid)t  t)cu  DJiutb,  ^u  fprcd^cn. 

To  cut.  ec^uetbcn*. 

■^*'*"""-  \Neu,:    ''e«(    f*""*"'*- 

To  cut  them,  fie  fd)neiDen*. 

1  By  the  root  we  iindenstam!  (liat  part  of  a  verb  which  precedes 
the  termination  en  of  the  infinitive;  e.  g.  in  the  verb  loOcu,  to 
praise,  lo  b  is  (he  root. 

*  The  two  .substantives  Sujt  and  3^it  are  feminine.  If  they  are 
required  in  a  negative  sense,  fciue  Suft,  and  uicl)t  ^i\i  must  be  used. 
Ex.  3«^  ^^^be  feine  tn\t,  ju  (predjeu,  I  have  no  mind  to  speak;  er 
^at  uicl)t  3eit,  ju  arbeiten,  he  has  no  time  to  work. 

3  ^Vrcdjen  is  derived  from  bic  Sprarf^e,  the  language,  and  signifies 
to  produce  or  emit  sounds  in  a  physical  manner;  rcbeu  means  to 
express  ideas  by  words,  from  V\t  Olebc,   the  discourse. 
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To  cut  some. 


Has  he  time  to  cut  trees? 
He  has  time  to  cut  some. 

To  buy. 
To  buy  some  more. 

To  buy  one. 

To  buy  two. 

To  buy  one  more. 

To  buy  two   more. 


IMasc.  mi^tn,  beffett,  S 

t»at>on  /§ 

Neut.    tt)el(j^eg,  beffen,  (3 

bat)on  ;  * 
Plural  for  all  Genders. 
ml^e,  beren,  bavon  fd&nci* 
ben, 

^at  cr  ßdt,  Säume  ju  fc^ncibcn? 
^r  ^t  ^dt,  tvctc^c  ju  f^ncibcn. 

kaufen. 
^06)  faufen. 

i  y?/«6-c.  einen 

( Neut.  ein^ 

ßwei  faufen. 

\  Masc.  nod^  einen  {  -    ^^ 
/  iV^w/.  nod;  etn^    )  ^^"^^"- 

9^cd)  3tt)ei  faufen. 


I  faufen. 


33*   The   infinitive   is    always   placed  at  the   end  of 
the  phrase  Avhether  preceded  by  JU  or  not. 


Have  you  a  mind  to   buy  one 

more  horse? 
I  have  a  mind  to  buy  one  more. 
Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  some 

books? 
I  have  a  mind  to  buy  some,  but 

I  have  no  time. 
Has  he  time  to  work? 
He  has  time,    but  no  mind  to 

work. 


.V^aben  ©ie  Sufi,    n^^  ein  ^fcrb 

^u  faufen? 
3cl)  ^abe  S^\\]i,  nod)  einö  ju  faufen. 
4^a6en  ©ieSufi,  Sudler  gu  faufen? 

3d)  ^abc  Sujl,  weld)c  p  faufen, 
aber  id)  ^abc  uid)t  ^tii. 

S^Qii  er  ^t\i,  ju  arbeiten? 

^r  ^at  3eit,  aber  feine  2ufl,  ju 
arbeiten. 


EXERCISES.    36. 

Have  you  still  a  mind  to  buy  the  house  of  my  friend  ? — 
I  have  still  a  mind  to  buy  it,  but  I  have  no  more  money. 
— Have  you  time  to  work? — I  have  time,  but  no  mind  to 
work. — Has  he  time  to  cut  some  sticks  ? — He  has  time  to 
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cut  some. — Have  you  a  mind  to  cut  some  bread  ? — I  have 
a  mind  to  cut  some,  but  I  have  no  knife. — Have  you  time 
to  cut  some  cheese  ? — I  have  time  to  cut  some. — Has  he  a 
desire  to  cut  the  tree? — He  has  a  desire  to  cut  it,  but  he 
has  no  time. — Has  he  time  to  cut  the  cloth? — He  has  time 
to  cut  it. — Have  I  time  to  cut  the  trees  ? — You  have  time 
to  cut  them— Has  the  painter  a  mind  to  buy  a  horse?— 
He  has  a  mind  to  buy  two.— Has  your  captain  of  the 
navy  (^^tpcapttatu)  time  to  speak?— He  has  time,  but 
no  desire  to  speak. 

37. 

Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  a  carriage? — I  have  a  mind 
to  buy  one. — Have  I  a  mind  to  buy  a  house  ?— You  have 
a  mind  to  buj^  one. — Has  your  brother  a  mind  to  buy  a 
great  ox?— He  has  a  mind  to  buy  a  little  one. — We  have 
a  mind  to  buy  little  oxen. — How  many  horses  have  you 
a  mind  to  buy?— I  have  a  mind  to  buy  four.  — Has  any 
one  a  mind  to  buy  a  broom?— This  man  has  a  mind  to 
buy  one — What  has  that  man  a  mind  to  buy? — He  has 
a  mind  to  buy  a  beautiful  carriage,  three  beautiful  horses, 
good  tea,  and  good  meat. 

38. 
Have  you  a  desire  to  speak? — I  have  a  desire,  but  no 
time  to  speak. — Have  you  the  courage  to  cut  your  arm  ? — 
I  have  not  the  courage  to  cut  it. — Am  I  right  in  speaking 
(ju  [pre djen)  ?— You  are  not  wrong  in  speaking,  but  you 
are  wrong  in  cutting  (ju  fd^neiben)  my  trees.— Has  the  son 
of  your  friend  a  desire  to  buy  one  more  bird? — He  has  a 
desire  to  buy  one  more. — Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  one 
more  beautiful  coat?  — I  have  a  mind  to  buy  one  more. — 
Have  we  a  mind  to  buy  a  few  more  horses  ? — We  have  a 
mind  to  buy  a  few  more,  but  we  have  no  more  money. 
(See  Lesson  XXIV.) 

39. 

What  have  you  a  mind  to  buy?— We  have  a  mind  to 
buy  something  good,  and  our  neighbours  have  a  mind  to 
buy  something  beautiful. — Have  their  children  a  desire  to 
buy  any  birds  ? — Their  children  have  no  desire  to  buy  any.— 
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Have  you  the  courage  to  buy  the  trunk  of  the  captain  ? — 
I  have  a  desire  to  buy  it,  but  I  have  no  more  money. — 
Who  has  a  mind  to  buy  my  beautiful  dog? — Nobody  has  a 
mind  to  buy  it. — Have  you  a  mind  to  buy  ray  beautiful 
birds,  or  those  of  the  Frenchman  ? — I  have  a  mind  to  buy 
those  of  the  Frenchman. — Which  book  has  he  a  mind  to 
buy?— He  has  a  mind  to  buy  that  which  you  have,  that 
which  your  son  has,  and  that  which  mine  has. — Have 
you  two  horses  ? — I  have  only  one,  but  I  have  a  wish  to 
buy  one  more. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH  LESSON.— ^tcb^tt  UUtr  ^tötttt- 
jtrjf!^  fectiott. 

OF   COMPOUND  VERBS. 

There  are  in  German  two  kinds  of  compound  verbs: 
one  kind  consists  of  a  simple  verb  and  a  particle  which 
is  inseparable  from  it;  the  other  of  a  simple  verb  and 
a  particle  which  can  be  separated,  either  to  give  place 
to  the  syllable  ge  of  the  participle  past,  or  to  i\U,  or 
to  be  itself  placed  after  the  verb  or  even  at  the  end 
of  the  phrase.  We  shall  distinguish  the  separable 
verbs  by  placing  511  between  the  verb  and  the  particle.* 
Examples : 

To  break.  ^txbxt(i)m*. 

To  keep   {to  take  care).  5tufliewal;ren  (aufjuBewa^rcn). 

To  pick  up.  3luft)eben*  (aufzubeben). 

To  mend.  5tu6be[feru  (aue^ubefferu). 

To  make  a  fire.  ^euer  anmaitcn  (anjumac^en). 

Has  the  tailor  tijne  to  mend  my  vS>at  ber  ©i^neibcr   ^c\t,    meinen 

coat?  OIc(f  au^jubefferu? 

He  has  time  to  mend  it.  (ix  f)at  ß^it,  i^n  au^jubeffern  2. 

To  wash.  Safcl^eu'^'. 

1  These  verbs  may  likewise  be  distinguished  by  tiie  tonic  accent, 
which  is  placed  on  the  root  of  the  verb  when  the  particle  is  inse- 
parable, and  when  separable  on  the  particle  itself. 

2  These  examples  show  how  the  separable  particle  gives  way  in 
the  infinitive  to  JU. 
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To  burn.  \  i^crOrciincn  (to  destroy  by  buru- 

To  seek,  to  look  lor.  Sucfccu  (governs  the  Accusative). 

To  Avarm.  äBäriucn. 

To  make.  5)?acl)en  (pbysically). 

To  do.  Zl)m\  "  (morally  i^). 
Has  the  shoemaker  time  to  make   .s'lvit  bcr  ®cf)uf>mafl)er  ^(it,   nicdtc 

my  boots  ?  Stiffcl  ju  machen  ? 

lie  has  time  to  make  them.  (fr  l;at  3eit,  ]ii  aU  macl;cu. 

To  be  willing,  to  wish.  SB o Hen*. 

Will  you?  ] 

Arc  you  willing?  >  SBoden  ®ic? 

Do  you  wish?  ) 

1  will,  I  am  williü,^,  I  wish.        3^)  ».nil. 
AVill  he?    is  he  willing?    does ^  <,„.,,  ^..o 
he  wish?  ^SBiIIci? 

He  will,  he  is  willing,  he  wishes,    dr  will. 
"\Vewiri,weareAvilling,wewish.   2Bir  wollen. 
^  wish^^*'  ^'"'  ^""^  willijig,  you|  2^v5  TOoflct. 
"^  wish'"'  *''^>'^''^'''^""'S,  they^  ^.^  ^^^^^^^^ 

Obs.  A.  The  particle  gu  does  not  precede  the  infini- 
tive added  to  the  verb  tt)  0  U  e  n  ,  to  be  willing.   Ex. 

Do  you  wish  to  make  my  fire?   SBoIIeu   6ic    mein    gcucr    anma? 

cl)cn? 
I  am  Avilling  to  make  it.  2^^  will  Co  anmadjen. 

1  do  not  wish  to  make  it.  3^  will  eö  nid)t  anmaßen. 

Does  he  wish  to  buy  your  horse  ?   2BiIl  er  ^\:)X  i^>fcrt)  faufen? 
He  wishes  to  buy 'it.  (Sr  irill  eö  faufen. 

3  The  verb  t'tcnn cu  (as  well  as  Us  compounds,  yerbrenncn,  (fee.) 
is  regular  when  used  in  an  active  or  transitive,  but  irregular  when 
in  a  neuter  or  intransitive  sense.  We  denote  such  verbs  by  the  fol- 
lowing abbreviations:  v.  ac.  and  neut.  irreg. 

4  The  verb  macf)en  always  relates  to  a  determinate  action,  and 
is  employed  nearly  as  the  Englisb  verb  to  make,  in  the  sense  of  pro- 
ducing anything;  the  verb  tt)im*  on  the  contrary  always,  like  the 
English  verb  to  do,  relates  to  an  indeterminate  action,  as:  (£in  Äleib 
macf)en,  to  make  a  coat;  5^-encr  macl)cn,  to  make  a  fire;  einen  Gefal- 
len tbun,  to  do  a  favour;  feinc  *£d}Ultii^teit  tl)Un  ,    to  do  one's  duty. 

^  3^1^/  yon,  is  the  real  second  person  plural;  but  the  Germans 
generally  use  @ie,  which  is  the  third. 
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A  TABLE  OF  COMPOUND  VERBS  6. 

I.     iNSEPARiVBLE    VeRBS''. 

These  verbs  are  formed  by  prefixing  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing unaccented  particles  to  simple  verbs:  Be,  em^, 
exit,  er,  ße,  ^titter,  X>et,  tt)tber,  jer,  (See  pages 
68  et  seqq.  and  pages  105,  106,  Method,  Part.  II.) 

S3c— ttebcufcn*  to  reflect.  Winter— hintergehen*,  to  deceive. 

(imp— empfef)Ien*   to  recommend.  Set— öerfpredjen*   to  promise. 

ßnt— entfUeljen*   to  run  away.  SBiber— »iberlegen* -to  refute. 

@r— ereilten*,  to  receive.  ^tx—^tx^vtä^tn*,  to  break. 
©e— gefielen*  to  confess. 

II.    Separable  Verbs. 

516— a0fd)rci6ett*,  to  copy.  hinein — f)tnelnge^cn*,  to  go  in. 

9tn— anfangcu*  to  begin.  3nne- innehalten*  to  stop. 

5luf — aufgeben*   to  pick  up.  5!}iit—mittf)eilen*  to  communicate. 

9tuö— au0i3ef)en*   to  go  out.  Sflieber— nieberlegen,  to  lay  down. 

23ei— t^eifte^en*   to  assist.  ^^tact)— narf)marf)en,  to  imitate. 

2)ar — barftelleit,  to  exhibit.  Ueber— iiberfliepen*    to  overflow. 

2)arunter— barnntermifc^en,  to  in-  Urn — umtverfen*,  to  overturn. 

termingle.  Unter— untcrfinfen*,  to  go  to  the 
jDaüon — baüonfcmmen*,  to  escape.       bottom. 

jDur^  —  burd)reii'en ,     to    travel  93ctl— »oltgie^en*,  to  fill  up. 

through.  2)cr — »ergeben*,  to  pretend. 

Sin— einfd)Iafen*,   to  fall  asleep.  25orauö— üorauSfagen,  to  foretel. 

?^ort— fortfahren*   to  continue.  93ürbei— t>crbeige^en*,  to  pass  by. 

^eim— ^eimgeben*   to  go  home.  23orber— Dor^erfefien*   to  foresee. 

^erauS— f)erau^fommen*   to  come  S3oriiber— Doriiberfa^ren*,  to  pass 

out.  by  in  a  coach, 

^ernnter  —  fterunterbringcn*,    to  SBeg— weggeben*    to  go  away. 

bring  down.  SBieber— »ieberfommen*,  to  come 
^erjU' — ^er5unal)en,  to  draw  near.       again, 

^in— ^ingeben*,  to  go  thither.  3u— jureben,  to  persuade. 

^>inauf— ^inauffteigen*  to  ascend.  3"^"^^— S^rüdfe^ren,  to  return. 

^inauä— hinaufwerfen*,  to  throw  ßufammen — jufammcnfe^en,  to  put 

out.  together. 

6  Our  intention,  in  giving  tables  of  the  most  complicated  gram- 
matical parts ,  is  not  that  the  learners  should  make  an  immediate 
application  of  them ;  we  only  wish  to  give  them  a  clear  and  general 
idea  of  those  parts,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  find  them  out  more 
easilj',  as  they  will  be  in  want  of  them  in  advancing  by  degrees. 
They  must  in  their  exerciseig  employ  only  the  words  and  expressions 
made  use  of  in  the  lessons. 

7  We  call  verbs  inseparable  when  they  cannot,  and  separable 
when  they  can  be  separated. 
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Obs.  B.  Some  compound  verbs  are  either  inseparable 
or  separable,  according  to  their  signification.  We  shall 
speak  of  them  afterwards.  (See  page  104,  Method,  Part  II.) 

EXERCISES.   40. 

Have  you  a  desire  to  keep  my  letter?— I  have  a  desire 
to  keep  it. — Am  I  right  m  keeping  Cauf^ut)ett)a|)ren}  your 
money?— You  are  right  in  keeping  it. — Has  the  tailor  a 
desire  to  make  my  coat?— He  has  a  desire  to  make  it,  but 
he  has  no  time. — Has  your  tailor  time  to  mend  my  coats? 
— He  has  time  to  mend  them. — Have  you  the  courage  to 
burn  my  hat?— I  have  not  the  coiu-age  to  burn  it;  I  have 
a  mind  to  keep  it. — Has  the  shoemaker's  boy  a  mind  to 
mend  my  boots  ? — He  has  no  time  to  mend  them. — What 
has  our  friend's  tailor  to  mend  ? — He  has  to  mend  our  old 
coats. — Who  has  to  mend  our  boots?— Our  shoemaker  has 
to  mend  them. — What  has  our  hatmaker  to  do? — He  has^ 
to  mend  your  great  hats. — Has  your  brother's  joiner  any- 
thing to  do? — He  has  to  mend  our  great  tables  and  our 
little  chairs. 

41. 

Do  you  wish  to  keep  my  twenty-seven  crowns? — I  wish 
to  keep  them. — Will  you  pick  up  that  croAvn  or  that  florin? 
— I  will  pick  up  both. — Do  you  wish  to  cut  his  finger? — 
I  do  not  wish  to  cut  it. — Does  the  painter  wish  to  burn 
vinegar  ?— He  wishes  to  burn  some. — Is  the  peasant  willing 
to  burn  his  bread?— He  is  not  willing  to  burn  his  own, 
but  that  of  his  neighbour. — Have  you  anything  to  do? — I 
have  nothing  to  do. — Have  we  anything  to  do? — We  have 
to  Avarm  our  coffee. — Do  you  wish  to  speak? — I  wish  to 
speak.— Is  your  son  willing  to  work? — He  is  not  willing 
to  work. 

42. 

Do  you  wish  to  buy  anything  ? — I  wish  to  buy  something. 
— What  do  you  wish  to  buy  ? — I  wish  to  buy  some  good 
books.— What  has  he  to  buy  ?— He  has  to  buy  a  good  horse. 
—Will  you  buy  this  or  that  table?— I  will  buy  (put  the 
infinitive  always  to  the  end  of  the  phrase)  neither  this  nor 
that. — Which  house  does  your  friend  wish  to  buy?— He 
wishes  to  buy  your  brother's  great  house.— Is  your  servant 
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willing  to  make  my  fire?— He  is  willing  to  make  it. — Will 
your  father  buy  these  rams  or  these  oxen?— He  will  buy 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — Does  he  wish  to  buy  ray 
umbrella  or  my  cane? — He  wishes  to  buy  both. 

43. 
Do  you  wish  to  make  a  fire  ? — We  do  not  wish  to  make 
any. — What  do  you  Avish  to  make  ? — I  wish  to  make  vinegar. 
— Will  you  seek  my  knife  ? — I  will  seek  it.  -  Have  you  to 
look  for  anything? — I  have  nothing  to  look  for. — Has  he 
time  to  seek  my  son  ? — He  has  time,  but  he  will  not  seek 
him. — What  has  he  to  do? — He  has  to  make  a  fire,  to  wash 
my  thread  stockings,  to  buy  good  cofi'ee,  good  sugar,  good 
water,  and  good  meat. — Will  he  buy  your  good  trunk?— 
He  will  buy  it. — Will  you  buy  my  great  or  my  little  house? 
— I  will  buy  neither  your  great  nor  your  little  house ;  I 
wish  to  buy  that  of  our  friend. — Will  you  buy  my  beautiful 
horses? — I  will  not  buy  them. 

44. 
How  many  rams  will  you  buy? — I  will  buy  twenty-two. 
— Does  the  foreigner  wish  to  buj^  much  corn  ? — He  wishes 
to  buy  but  little. — Do  you  wish  to  buy  a  great  many  gloves? 
— We  wish  to  buy  only  a  few ;  but  our  children  wish  to 
buy  a  great  many.— Will  they  seek  the  same  boots  that 
we  have? — They  will  not  seek  those  which  you  have,  but 
those  which  my  father  has. — Will  you  look  for  my  coats 
or  for  those  of  the  good  Frenchman? — I  will  look  fior 
neither  yours  nor  those  of  the  good  Frenchman;  I  will 
look  for  mine,  and  for  those  of  my  good  son. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH  LESSON.— ^(^t  ltttt>  ^mau^XQ^t 
itciion. 


To  tear. 

3crrei§en*. 

To  go. 

©c^cn* 

At. 

S3  e  i,     )  prepositiüns   governing 

To. 

3«,       (         the  dative  case. 

To  be. 

@eiin*. 
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Rule.   The   preposition  Bet   signifies  with  or   at  the 
house  of,  the  preposition  ju,  to  or  to  the  house  of. 

To  be  with  the  man  or  at  the   23ei  bem  SDknnc  fel)H*. 

man's  house. 
To  go  to   the    man    or   to  the   3«  "^^^  9)?annc  gc^cn*. 

mans  house. 
To  be  with  his  (one's)  friend  or  Sei  feinem  ^reunbe  fel)n^ 

at  his  (one's)    friend's  house. 
To  go  to  my  father  or  to  my  3u  meinem  öater  gcBen*. 

father's  house. 

To  be  at  home.  ßii  ^aiife  fe^n*. 

To  go  home.  9kf^  ^''aiife  ge^en*. 

To  be  with  mc  or  at  my  house.   S3ci  mir  fel)u* 

To  go  to  me  or  to  m\  house.      ^\i  miv  gcfjen*. 

To  be  w  ith  him  or  at  'liis  house.   58e{  if)m  fet)n  *. 

To  go   to  him  or  to  his  house,    ßu  i^m  gcf)eii* 

To  be  with  us  or  at  our  house.   Sei  unö  fel)n*. 

To  go  to  us  or  to  our  liouse.       3"  ""*'  ge^eu*. 

To  be  with  you  or  at  your  house. (  Sei  %\)\m\  fei)n*   Oei  Sud)  fel)u* 

To  go  to  you  or  to  your  liouse. f  3«  3^nfii  ge^e»*   5"  <5ikI)  gct)cn*» 

To  ha  witK  them  or  at  their  house.   Sei  i  bnen  feDit  *. 

To  go  to  them  or  to  their  liouse.   3«  if)neu  ge^en*. 

To  be  with  some  one  or  at  some   Sei  3cmaul>eu  fel)n*. 

one's  house. 
To  go  to  some  one  or  to  some  3u  3cmanben  gefjen*. 

one's  house. 
To   be   with   no  one  or   at  no   Sei  Sfiiemaubeu  fe^n*. 

one's  house. 
To  go  to  no  one  or  to  no  one's  3«  S^licmanbeu  gc^cu*. 

house. 

At  whose  house?  With  whom?      25 ei  ivem? 
To  whose  house"?  To  whom?         3"  ivem? 

To  whom  (to  whose   house)  do  3"  ^^^n^  wollen  ®lc  ge^en? 

yon  wish  to  go  ? 
I  wish  to  go  to"  no  one  (to  no  3^^  ^ifi  3«  5fiicmaRben  ge^en^ 

one's  house). 
At   whose   house  (with  whom)   Set  wem  i]!  3^)^^  Svuber? 

is  your  brother? 

1  In  German,   as  in  English,   no  more    than  one  negative  is  ever 
expressed,  as  has  alreaity  been  seen  in  many  instances. 
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He  is  at  ours  (with  us).  6r  ffi  Bei  u«S. 

Is  he  at  home?  31^  ei^  5«  §aufe? 

He  is  not  at  home.  (Sr  i|l  nic^t  ju  §aufe. 

To  driuk.  Svinfcn*. 

To  carry  (to  take).  Zxag^m** 

To  brin§  (to  carry).  SSririgcn*,     , 

EXERCISES  45. 

Do  you  wish  to  tear  my  coat? — I  do  not  wish  to  tear  it. 
— Does  your  brother  wish  to  tear  my  beautiful  book? — 
He  does  not  wish  to  tear  it. — What  does  he  wish  to  tear? 
— He  wishes  to  tear  your  heart. — With  whom  is  our  father? 
— He  is  with  his  friend. — To  whom  do  you  Avish  to  go? — 
I  wish  to  go  to  you. — Will  you  go  to  my  house  ? — ^I  will 
not  go  to  yours,  but  to  my  tailor's. — Does  your  father  wish 
to  go  to  his  friend? — He  wishes  to  go  to  him. — At  whose 
house  is  your  son? — He  is  at  our  house. — Do  your  children 
wish  to  go  to  our  friends? — They  wish  to  go  to  them. — 
Is  the  foreigner  at  our  brother's  ? — He  is  there  (hti  t Jm3» 
— At  whose  house  is  the  Englishman? — He  is  at  yours. — 
Is  the  American  at  our  house  ? — No,  Sir,  he  is  not  at  our 
house ;  he  is  at  his  friend's. — Is  the  Italian  at  his  friend's  ? 
— He  is  at  their  house. 

46. 

Do  you  wish  to  go  home?— I  do  not  wish  to  go  home; 
I  wish  to  go  to  the  son  of  my  neighbour. — Is  your  father 
at  home  ? — No,  Sir,  he  is  not  at  home. — With  whom  is  he? — 
He  is  with  the  good  children  of  our  old  neighbour. — Will 
you  go  to  any  one's  house? — I  will  go  to  no  one's  house. 
— At  whose  house  is  your  son? — He  is  at  no  one's  house; 
he  is  at  home. — What  will  he  do  at  home  ? — He  will  drink 
good  wine. — Will  you  carry  my  letters  home  ? — I  will  carry 
them  to  my  father's.— Who  will  carry  my  notes  ? — The  young 
man  will  carry  them. — Will  he  carry  them  to  my  house? 
— No,  he  will  carry  them  to  his  brother's. — Is  his  father 
at  home? — He  is  not  at  home;   he  is  at  the   foreigner's. 


What  have  you  to  drink? — I  have  nothing  to  drink. — 
Has  your  son  anything  to  drink? — He  has  good  wine  and 
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good  water  to  drink. — Will  your  servant  carry  my  books 
to  ray  brothers'?-  He  will  carry  them  to  their  house.— 
What  will  you  carry  to  my  house? — I  will  carry  to  your 
house  two  chickens^  three  birds^  good  bread,  and  good 
wine  (always  put  the  infinitive  to  the  end,  and  do  not 
separate  it  from  "to  your  house"). — Will  you  carry  these 
chairs  to  my  house?— I  will  not  carry  these,  but  those. — 
What  will  the  German  do  at  home  ? — He  will  work  and 
drink  good  wine. 

48. 
What  have  you  at  home? — I  have  nothing  at  home. — 
Have  you  anything  good  to  drink  at  home? — 1  have  nothing 
good  to  drink;  I  have  only  bad  water. — Has  the  captain  as 
much  coffee  as  sugar  at  home? — He  has  as  much  of  the 
one  as  of  the  other  at  home. — Will  you  carry  as  many 
crowns  as  buttons  to  my  brother's? — I  will  carry  to  his 
house  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Will  you  carry 
great  glasses  to  my  house? — I  will  carry  some  to  your 
house. — Has  the  merchant  a  desire  to  buy  as  many  oxen  as 
rams? — He  wishes  to  buy  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

49. 
Has  the  shoemaker  as  many  shoes  as  boots  to  mend  ? — 
He  has  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other  to  mend. — Has 
he  as  much  wine  as  Avater  to  drink? — He  has  as  much  to 
drink  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Has  the  Turk  a  desire 
to  break  some  glasses? — He  has  a  desire  to  break  some. 
— Has  he  a  mind  to  drink  some  Avine?— He  has  no  mind 
to  drink  any. — Will  you  buy  anything  of  (bet)  me  ? — I  will 
buy  nothing  of  you. — Of  whom  (bci  lt)fm)  will  you  buy  your 
corn? — I  Avillbuy  it  of  the  great  merchant. — Of  whom  will 
the  English  buy  their  oxen  ?— They  Avill  buy  them  of  the 
Dutch.— Will  the  Spaniards  buy  aiything?— They  will 
buy  nothing. 

TWENTY-NINTH  LESSON.— Hcun  untr  jtuanjiöflc 
fKtion. 

wh^r^  9  ^  2B  0  ?  (an  adverb  of  place  with- 

^^'^^^^^  j      out  motion.) 

GERMAN  GRAam.   !•  5 
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Rules. 

1.  The  question  W)0?  indicates  rest  in  a  place,  or 
with  any  person  or  object  whatsoever;  the  preposition 
which  answers  this  question  always  governs  the  dative. 

2.  The  question  tt)Ojin?  denotes  motion  or  direction 
towards  some  place  or  object;  when  answered  by  one 
of  the  prepositions  an,  to;  auf,  upon;  |> inter,  behind; 
neben,  by  the  side;  über,  above;  unter,  under; 
iXOxS^tw,  between;  ^or,  before;  in,  in  or  into,  it  al- 
ways requires  the  accusative  ^ 

There.  2)  a  (rest,  repose). 

Thither.  ^in  or   ia^in   (motion   or  di- 

rection). 

To  carry  thither.  .'pin  or  ba^in  tragen*. 

To  carry  It  thither.  |  ^^^^^    ^|     |^    tragen*/ 

*v.-fv,«^         ^  J/^;5c.  it) eleven  /  bmorbabm 
To  carry  some  thither.         j  ^,^^^    ^^j^^^  |     tragen*. 

To  carry  them  thither.  fie  |>in  or  ba{>m  tragen*. 

Obs,  A.  The  adverb  ba,  there,  is  always  joined  to 
a  verb  of  rest,  and  the  adverb  |>tn  or  ba^tn,  thither, 
to  a  verb  of  motion.  .J) in  is  used  to  express  motion 
from  and  |)er  motion  towards,  the  person  that  speaks. 
Ex.  W  ift  ba,  he  is  there;  td)  it)tU  aud)  Jin  (bajjtn) 
fte^en,  I>villalsogo  thither;  tt)o((en  ©te  Jjerfommen?  will 
you  come  hither? 


To  send. 


©cnben*. 


1  Tbe  same  prepositions  govern  the  dative  when  they  ansveer  the 
question  WO? 

2  @d)i(fcn  is  used  when  a  person  is  sent  without  any  object, 
or  with  one  of  Uttle  importance,  [cnbcn  on  the  contrary  always 
denotes  a  mission  of  importance,  whence  bcr  ®e[ant)te,  the  ambassador. 
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To  come.  Äommett*. 

To  lead.  ^^ü^rcn. 

I  will  send  him  (it)  to  you.         3c^  mli  i^lt  (cö)  ju  3^»tctt  fd^itfcit. 

When?  SBann? 

To-morrow.  Tlox^m, 

To-day.  ^eute. 

Some  where,  any  where.        3rgcnbtt)0  (rest). 

Some  whither,  any  whither,    ^x^tntwe^in  (direction). 

No  where,  not  any  where.      9lirgcnb  or  nirgenb^. 

Do  you  wish  to  go  any  whither?   SBotteit  <Sie  irgcnbiro^in  gc^cit? 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  any  whither,  ^d)  ivifl  nirgenbö  ^inge^en. 

The  physician,  bcr  5lrjt. 

To  write.  ©cfjreiben*. 

Have  you  to  write  as  many  let-  ^a6cn  ®ie  fo  »id  SSrtefc  ju  fd^rei* 
ters  as  my  father?  ten,  trie  mein  25ater? 

OÖS.  B.  Where  the  verb  stands  at  the  end  of  a 
phrase,  the  word  tt)ie,  as  or  al^,  t/ianj  is  placed  with 
its  nominative  after  the  verb. 

I  have  to  write  more  (i.  e.  let-  3^^  ^ö6c]  beren  me^r  ju  fc^rcibcn, 
ters)  than  he.  alö  er. 


EXERCISES.  50. 

Where  is  your  brother  ?— He  is  at  home. — Whither  do 
you  wish  to  go  ?— I  wish  to  go  home. — Whither  does  your 
father  wish  to  go?— He  wishes  to  go  to  your  house. — 
Whither  will  you  carry  this  letter?— I  will  carry  it  to  my 
neighbour's. — Is  your  son  at  home  ? — He  is  there. — Whither 
will  the  shoemaker  carry  my  boots  ? — He  will  carry  them 
to  your  house. — Will  he  carry  them  home  ? — He  will  carry 
them  thither. — Will  you  send  good  sugar  home?— I  will 
send  some  thither. — Will  the  baker  send  good  bread  home  ? 
— He  will  send  some  thither. — Will  you  come  to  me? — I 
will  come  to  you. — Whither  do  you  wish  to  go  ? — I  wish 
to  go  to  the  good  French. — Will  the  good  Italians  go  to 
our  house? — They  will  go  nowhither. — Will  you  take 
(fü|iren)  your  son  to  my  house? — I  will  not  take  him  to 

5* 
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your  house,  but  to  the  captain's.— When  will  you  take 
him  to  the  captain's? — I  will  take  him  thither  (511  i^m) 
to-morrow. 

51. 

Will  you  go  anywhither  ?— I  will  go  nowhither. — Will 
your  good  son  go  to  any  one  ? — He  will  go  to  no  one. — 
When  will  you  take  (führen)  your  5^^  oung  man  to  the  pain- 
ter?—I  will  take  him  thitherQu  t^m)  to-day.— Where  will 
he  carry  these  birds  to  ? — He  will  carry  them  nowhither. 
— Will  you  take  the  physician  to  this  man  ?— I  will  take 
him  there  (^u  t'^m). — When  will  you  take  him  there? — 
I  will  take  him  there  to-day. — Will  the  physicians  come 
to  your  good  brother? — They  will  not  come  to  him. — 
Will  you  send  me  a  servant? — I  will  send  you  none. — 
Will  you  send  a  child  to  the  physician  ? — I  will  send  one 
to  him.— With  whom  is  the  physician?— He  is  with  nobody. 
—  Do  you  wish  to  go  any  whither? — I  wish  to  go  to 
the  good  Americans. — Has  he  time  to  come  to  my  house  ? — 
He  has  no  time  to  come  there.— Will  the  captain  write 
one  more  letter? — He  will  write  one  more. — Will  you 
write  a  note ?— I  will  write  one. — Has  jour  friend  a  mind 
to  write  as  many  letters  as  I  ? — He  has  a  mind  to  write 
quite  as  many. 

52. 

Have  you  many  letters  to  write?— I  have  only  a  few  to 
write. — How  many  letters  has  our  old  neighbour  to  write  ? 
— He  has  as  many  to  write  as  you. — Who  has  long  letters 
to  write  ? — The  youth  has  some  to  write. — How  many  more 
letters  has  he  to  write  ? — He  has  six  more  to  write. — How 
many  has  he  to  send? — He  has  twenty  to  send. — Has  he 
as  many  letters  to  send  as  his  father? — He  has  fewer  to 
send. — Has  the  hatraaker  some  more  hats  to  send?— He  has 
no  more  to  send. — Has  your  son  the  courage  to  write  a 
long  letter  ? — He  has  the  courage  to  write  one. — Will  he 
write  as  many  letters  as  mine? — He  will  write  quite  as 
many. — Will  you  buy  as  many  carriages  as  horses?— I 
will  buy  more  of  the  latter  tian  of  the  former. 
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THIRTIETH  LESSON.— Uwi^ißlle  £tctl0n. 

In  order  to  (conjunction).  Urn— ju. 

To  see.  ©e^cn*. 

06s.  A.  The  conjunctive  expression  in  order  lo,  pre- 
ceding the  infinitive,  is  translated  into  German  by  um 
j\U»  When  the  sentence  is  short,  urn,  in  or  der  ^  may 
be  left  out. 

I  will  go  to  my  brother  in  or-  3^  tt)ifl  ju  meinem  Sruber  gc^cn, 

der  to  see  him.  um  i^n  ^^ix  fel)en. 

I  have  no  money  (in  order)  to   3^  ^^^^  fc<"  ®cit>  t    ("1")    ®i^ob 

buy  bread.  ju  faufeu. 

Has  your   brother  a  knife  (in  ^'»at  ^\:)X  53ruber  ein  SfJieffer,  (urn) 

order)  to  cut  his  bread?  fein  Srob  ju  fdjneibcn? 

He  has  one  to  cut  it.  (Sr  l^at  einö,   um  eS  ju  f^neibeu. 

To  sive.ep.  5luötc^rcu  (auöjufeören). 

To  kill.  Xb^ttii           i   , 

To  slaughter.  €>ä)iaä)ttn    )     ' 

To  salt.  ealjen. 

To  be  able.  können*. 

I   can  (am    able)— he   can  (is  3c^  faun— cr  faun. 
able). 

We  can  (are  able)— tliey  can  SBir  föunen— ftc  fijnneu, 
(are  able). 

You  can  (are  able).  3^r  föunet  (6ie  fiJunen). 

Obs.  B.  The  particle  ^VL  does  not  precede  the  infini- 
tive added  to  the  verb  föiinen,  to  be  able.  (See  Les- 
son XLII.)    Ex. 

Can  you  write  a  letter  ?  Äönnen  Bk  einen  93rief  fc^reiben  ? 

I  can  write  one.  3d)  fann  einen  (^reiben. 

He  is  able  to  work.  (|r  fann  arbeiten. 


Singular. 

Dat.    Acc. 

me. 
him. 

me. 
him. 

1st  person. 
3d   person. 

mtr,      mt'd^, 

1  Jöbten  means  to  deprive  any  one  uf  life;  f^Iacf)teu,  to  slaughter, 

is  used    in    speaking    of    animals  the    flesh  of   which  is  eaten.     Ex. 

6einen  /^-einb  tobten ,   to  kill  his  enemy ;   Oc^fen ,  €^d}afe  [rf)lac^ten, 
to  slaughter  oxen  and  sheep. 


To  us. 
To  you. 
To  them. 

To  kill  me. 
To  see  me. 
To  speak  to  me. 

To  speak  to  him. 

To  send  to  him. 

To  send  to  his  house. 

To  send  him  to  mc. 
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Plural. 

Dat.      Acc. 
us.  1st  person,    an^,      un^* 

you.         2d  person,  j  l^^tnÄ). 

them,       3d  person,    tjiwn»  fie. 

9)?ic^  tobten. 
2Jli^  (eben*, 
gjitc^  (mit  mir  or  ju  mir)  fprc- 

cBen*. 
3^n  (mit  i^m  or  ju  i^m)  \^xts 

3^m  fc^ictert. 

3u  i^m  fc^icfen. 

3^n  mir  (3»  iniO  ((Riefen. 


To  send  him  to  me  to-morrow.   3^"  ''^i^  morgen  fc^iefen  (i§n  mor^ 
gen  gn  mir  f^icfcu.) 

J3^  In  German  the  dative  precedes  the  accusative; 
but  when  the  accusative  is  a  personal  pronoun  it  pre- 
cedes the  dative. 


Singular.                      Plural. 

Ma$c 

Neut. 

tfn. 

e^  nttr    —fie  mtr. 

t^n. 

eö  t^m    — fte  i^m* 

i^n. 

e$  unö    — fte  un^. 

tjn. 

,  eö  dn^  —fte  ^vi(^. 

}  e^  (Sullen)  fte  O^nen), 

t^n* 

e^  t^nen  — fte  tfinen* 

It  to  me  — them  to  me. 
It  to  him  —them  to  him. 
It  to  us      — them  to  us. 

It  to  you    — them  to  you. 

It  to  them — them  to  them. 

When  will  you  send  me  the  SBann   »ollen  ®ic  mir  ben  ^ut 

hat?  (d)icfen? 

I  will  send  it  you  to-morrow.      3*    »itt   t^K    3^nen    morgen 
(Riefen. 

Mate.  Neut.  Plural. 

Some  to  me.    I  f  mtr  ttJeld^en.    ttjeld^e^.    mtr  tt)el(^e. 
Some  to  him.  |  f  \})m  weldpen»    tt)elc]^e^»    ijm  wel^e. 


%  See  note  1,  Lesson  XXXIII. 

3  See  note  i,  Lesson  XLY,  and  page  145,  Method,  Part.  IL 
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Some  to  us. 
Some  to  you. 
Some  to  them. 


Jtfflic.  Neut.  Plural. 

©eben*. 

2  e  i  ^  c  n  *. 
To  give  me.  Tlix  o^t^cn*. 

To  lend  uie.  Tlit  lci()cii*. 

Are    you   willing   to   lend    me  ©oHcn  @ie  mir  (Selb  leiten? 

some  money? 
I  am  willing  to  lend  you  some.  3d;  wHi  ^i)m\\  \vd^t§  leiten. 


To  give. 
To  lend. 


A   TABLE 

OF  THE  DECLENSION  OP    PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 


[  Now. 

Idat. 

[  Ace. 

I  NOM. 

)  Gen. 
Pat. 

^  Ace. 


FIRST    PERSON. 

meiner  (mem*),  of  me. 


mtr, 
mi(^, 
tt){r, 
unfer, 


to  me. 
me. 

we. 
of  us. 
to  us. 

us. 


SECOND    PERSON. 

bu,  thou. 

betner  (betn),  of  thee. 


btr, 

btdf), 

tjr, 

euer, 

euc^, 

eu^, 


to  thee. 

thee. 

you. 
of  you. 
to  you. 

you. 


THIRD    PERSON. 


.(NOM. 

^IGen. 
?)Dat. 

^'acc. 


Masculine. 

er,  he. 

fciner(fe(n),ofhim. 
i^m,  to  him. 

i\)n,  him. 


Femmine. 

jie,  she. 

ijirer,  of  her. 
tjr,  to  her. 
jTe,  her. 


Neuter. 

eö,  it. 

fein  er  (fein),  of  it. 

t^m,  to  it. 

eö,  it. 


4  9}?eiu,  tieiu,  fciu,  as  genitives  singular,  for  meiner,  beiner,  fei* 
ner,  are  used  (tnly  in  familiar  discourse  and  in  poetry.  Ex.  33ergi0 
mein  nid;t,  forget  me  not. 
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For  all  Genders. 


^  ( NoM.  fie,  they. 

g  )  Gen.  ijirer,  of  them. 

g  i  Dat.  t^nen,  to  them. 

^  [  Ace.  jie,  them. 

^  EXERCISES.  53. 

Has  the  carpenter  money  to  buy  a  hammer?-  He  has 
some  to  buy  one. — Has  the  captain  money  to  buy  a  ship  ? 
— He  has  some  to  buy  one. — Has  the  peasant  money  to 
buy  sheep  (ba6  @d)af  adds  e  and  is  not  softened  in  the 
plural)? — He  has  none  to  buy  any.— Have  you  time  to  see 
my  father? — I  have  no  time  to  see  him.  — Does  your  father 
wish  to  see  me?  — He  does  not  wish  to  see  you.— Has  the 
servant  a  broom  to  sweep  the  house?— He  has  one  to 
sweep  it. — Is  he  willing  to  sweep  it?— He  is  willing  to 
sweep  it. — Have  I  salt  enough  to  salt  my  meat?^You  have 
not  enough  of  it  to  salt  it.— Will  your  friend  come  to  my 
house  in  order  to  see  me?— He  will  neither  come  to  your 
house  nor  see  you — Has  our  neighbour  a  desire  to  kill 
his  horse? — He  has  no  desire  to  kill  it. — Will  you  kill 
your  friends? — I  will  kill  only  my  enemies. 

54. 

Can  you  cut  me  some  bread? — I  can  cut  you  some.— 
Have  you  a  knife  to  cut  me  some  ? — I  have  one. — Can  you 
wash  your  gloves  ?— I  can  wash  them,  but  I  have  no  wish 
to  do  it. — Can  the  tailor  make  me  a  coat  ? — He  can  make 
you  one. — Will  you  speak  to  the  physician? — I  will  speak 
to  him.— Does  your  son  wish  to  see  me  in  order  to  speak 
to  me? — He  wishes  to  see  you,  in  order  to  give  you  a 
crown.— Does  he  wish  to  kill  me  ?— He  does  not  wish  to 
kill  you;  he  only  wishes  to  see  you. — Does  the  son  of  our 
old  friend  wish  to  kill  an  ox? — He  wishes  to  kill  two. — 
How  much  money  can  you  send  me?  — I  can  send  you 
thirty  crowns. — Will  you  send  me  my  letter?— I  wiW  send 
it  to  you. — Will  jou  send  the  shoemaker  anything? — I 
will  send  him  my  boots. — Will  you  send  Iiim  your  coats  ? — 
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No,  I  will  send  them  to  my  tailor. — Can  the  tailor  send  me 
my  coat? — He  cannot  send  it  you. — Are  your  children  able 
to  write  letters? — They  are  able  to  write  some. 


55. 

Have  you  a  glass  to  drink  your  wine  ? — I  have  one,  but 
I  have  no  wine;  I  have  only  water. — Will  you  give  me 
money  to  buy  some  ? — I  will  give  you  some,  but  I  have 
only  a  little. — Will  you  give  me  that  wliich  you  have  ? — I 
will  give  it  you. — Can  you  drink  as  much  wine  as  water? 
— I  can  drink  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Has 
our  poor  neighbour  any  wood  to  make  a  fire? — He  has 
some  to  make  one,  but  he  has  no  money  to  buy  bread  and 
meat. — Are  you  willing  to  lend  him  some? — I  am  willing 
to  lend  him  some. — Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  the  German? 
— I  wish  to  speak  to  him. — Where  is  he? — He  is  with  the 
son  of  the  captain. — Does  the  German  wish  to  speak  to  me  ? 
— He  wishes  to  speak  to  you. — Does  he  wish  to  speak  to 
my  brother  or  to  yours? — He  wishes  to  speak  to  both. 
—Can  the  children  of  our  tailor  work? — They  can  work, 
but  they  will  not. 


Do  you  wish  to  speak  to  the  children  of  your  shoemaker? 
— I  wish  to  speak  to  them. — What  will  you  give  them? 
—I  will  give  them  great  cakes. — Will  you  lend  them 
anything? — I  have  nothing  to  lend  them.  — Has  the  cook 
some  more  salt  to  salt  the  meat? — He  has  a  little  more. 
— Has  he  some  more  rice  ? — He  has  a  great  deal  more. — 
Will  he  give  me  some?— He  will  give  you  some. — Will 
he  give  some  to  my  poor  children? — He  will  give  them 
some. — Will  he  kill  this  or  that  hen  ? — He  will  kill  neither 
this  nor  that.— Which  ram  will  he  kill?— He  will  kill  that 
of  the  good  peasant.  —  AVill  he  kill  this  or  that  ox?  — 
He  will  kill  both.  —  AVho  will  send  us  biscuits  ?  —  The 
baker  will  send  you  some. — Have  you  any  thing  good  to 
give  me  ? — I  have  nothing  good  to  give  you. 
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THIRTY-FIRST  LESSON.— €m  unb  trm^igfle  £tcilon. 

To  whom  ?  SB  cm  ?  (A  question  followed  by 

the  dative.) 
Whom  ?  For  persons :  2S  e  n  ?  i      (Questions 

>    followed  by 

What?  For  things:  SBag?\   the  accus.) 


DECLENSION  OF  THE  INTERROGATIVE  PRONOUN  2öer?   WHO? 


NOM. 

Gen. 


Who?      what? 
whose  ? 


Dai.  to  whom?  to  what? 
Ace.       whom  ?    what  ? 


ilasc.  and  Fern.     Neut. 

N.  tt)er?      tt)a^? 
G.  ttjejTen? 

D.mmi  j  tt?oranfV  ttJO^u? 
A.njen?      n>a^? 

2öer,  e^Äo,  has  no  plural,  and  relates  only  to  per- 
sons, without  distinction  of  sex,  as  who  in  English.  It 
may  be  used  instead  of  berjentge,  tt)el(3^er,  he  who. 

2öaÖ,  which,  has  no  plural  and  always  relates  to  a 
thing.  It  often  stands  for  ta^jienige,  Weld^e^,  or  fca^,  \t>(U 
^e^,  that  which. 


To  answer. 
To  answer  the  man. 
To  answer  the  men. 
To  answer  a  letter. 

To  it. 
To  answer  it. 


atnttüorteni, 
2)em  TlnttM  antworten. 
2)en  ÜKännern  antworten. 
5tuf  einen  ©rief  antworten  or  einen 
SSrief  beantworten, 

2)arauf. 

SDarauf  antworten  or  i§n  (e3)  6e* 
antworten. 


Oös.  A.  The  demonstrative  local  adverbs,  ba,  there; 
^ier,  here;   it)0,  where,   are   usually   employed  instead 

1  The  verb  antworten  is  inseparable,  altliough  the  accent  re.sts 
upon  the  particle  ant;  it  governs  the  accusative  with  the  preposi- 
tion auf,  to.  beantworten,  to  answer,  governs  the  accusative  without 
a  preposition.  (See  pages  147,  150,  and  note  12,  p.  150,  Method, 
Part.  11.) 
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of  demonstrative  pronouns,  and  connected  with  the  pre- 
position which  the  verb  requires.  If  the  preposition 
begins  with  a  vowel,  the  letter  r  is  added  to  the  words 
t>a  and  tt)0  for  the  sake  of  euphony. 

In,  3«  (governs  the  dat.  and  ace.) 

In  the.  3n  bem  (im,  rest  2). 

Into  the  (masc.  sing.).        3"  '^^^  (motion). 

In  the  (plur.).        3n  ben  (rest). 

Into  the  (plur.).        3«  bie  (motion). 

To  go  into  the  garden.  3"  ben  ©arten  gef)en*. 

To  be  in  the  garden.  3"  bcm  (im)  ©arten  fe^n*. 

To  go  into  the  gardens.  3"  bie  ©arten  ge^en""'. 

To  be  in  the  gal-dens.  3"  ben  ©arten  fe^n*. 

Obs.  B.  The  rapidity  of  pronunciation  has  led  to  a 
contraction  of  the  last  letter  of  the  definite  article  with 
certain  prepositions  which  precede  it ;  thus  bci'm  is  often 
said  instead  of  bei  bem,  im  instead  of  in  bent,  ixC^  iu 
the  accusative  neuter  instead  of  in  ba^* 

According  to  this  contraction  we   may  say  or  write: 
51m,  near  the,         for  an  bcm.      %\\\'^,  for  the,         for  für  baö. 
Stn'ö,  to  the,  against  3m,  in  the,  —  in  bcm. 

the,  —  an  txki,       3tt'e,  into  the,  —  in  t)Oi^. 

5lnf'ä,  upon  the,  —  auf  bag.  Som,  from  the,  —  »on  bem. 
83ei'm,  at  the,  —  bei  bem.     3um,  to  the,  —  gu  bcm. 

2)uri^'ö,through  the,  —  bur(^  \)0,%.  3ur,  to  the,  —  ju  bcr. 

(See  page  219,  Method,  Part  II.) 

The  theatre,  td^  X^eater; 

the  forest,  the  wood,         ber  SBalb  (plur.  bie  SBalber); 

the  warehouse,  txx^  SBaarenlagcr  (is  not  softened 

in  the  phir.) ; 
the  storehouse,  baS  SSorrat^^angSj 

the  magazine,  taö  9}?agajin  (phir.  c); 

the  provision,  store,  ber  23orrat^; 

the  room,  the  chamber,      lo.^  ^immtx-, 
the  butcher,  ber  %U\\^ii  (ber  SJle^ger). 

t  The  preposition  in  is  used  when  the  place  in  which  a  person 
is,  or  towards  which  the  motion  is  directed,  is  closed,  or  conceived 
to  be  so.  It  is  followed  by  the  dative  to  the  question  IPO,  and  the 
accusative  to  the  question  tt?of;in.  (See  Obs.  B.  page  168,  and 
pages  187,  Method,  Part  II.) 

3  In  compound  words  the  last  only  is  softened.  Ex.  t<X^  93or? 
rat^^^auö,  the  storehouse;  plur.  bie  2)orrat^ö§äu[er.  (see  Obs.  A, 
page  9,  Method,  Part  11.) 
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To  go  into.  hinein  ge^ctt*. 

To  be  in  it,  or  there.  2)arin  fei)n*. 

Do  you  wish  to  go  to  the  theatre  ?   SSotten  6ic  in'g  Xi)taUx  gc^cn? 
I  wish  to  go  thither.  ^d)  tüitt  hinein  gc^en. 

Is  your  brother  in  the  theatre?   3ft  3l;r  SSruber  im  X^cater? 
He  is  there.  (Sr  ift  barin. 

06s.  C.  The  above  examples  show  how  bartn  ex- 
presses rest  in,  and  l^inein  motion  towards  the  in- 
terior of  a  closed  place. 

EXERCISES.  57. 

Will  you  answer  your  friend?  — I  will  answer  him. — 
But  whom  will  you  answer? — I  will  answer  my  good  father. 
— Will  you  not  answer  your  good  friends? — I  will  answer 
them. — Who  will  ansAver  me? — The  Russian  wishes  to 
answer  you,  but  he  cannot— Will  the  Russian  write  me  a 
letter  ? — He  will  write  you  one. — Can  the  Spaniards  answer 
us? — They  cannot  answer  uS;  but  we  can  answer  them. 
— What  has  the  Englishman  to  do? — He  has  to  answer 
a  letter.— Which  letter  has  he  to  answer?— He  has  to 
answer  that  of  the  good  Frenchman. — Have  I  to  answer 
a  letter? — You  have  not  to  answer  a  letter,  but  a  note. 
—  Which  note  have  I  to  answer? — You  have  to  answer 
that  of  the  great  captain. 

58. 

Have  we  to  answer  the  letters  of  the  great  merchants  ? 
— We  have  to  answer  them. — Will  you  answer  the  note 
of  your  tailor? — I  Avill  answer  it. — Will  any  one  answer 
my  great  letter? — No  one  will  answer  it. — Will  your  father 
answer  this  or  that  note  ? — He  Avill  answer  neither  this  nor 
that. — Which  notes  will  he  answer? — He  will  answer  only 
those  of  his  good  friends. — Will  he  answer  me  my  letter? 
— He  will  answer  it  you  — Will  your  father  go  anywhither  ? 
— He  will  go  noAvhither. — Where  is  your  brother?— He  is 
in  the  garden  of  our  friend. — Where  is  the  Englishman  ? 
— He  is  in  his  little  garden.— Where  do  we  Avish  to  go  to ? 
— We  wish  to  go  into  the  garden  of  the  French. — Where 
is  your  son? — He  is  in  his  room. — Will  he  go  to  the  maga- 
zine?—He  AAill   go   thither. — Will  you  go  to  the  great 
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theatre?— I  will  not  go  thither,  but  my  son  has  a  mind 
to  go  thither.— Where  is  the  Irishman? — He  is  in  the 
theatre. — Is  the  American  in  the  forest? — He  is  there. 

59. 

Will  you  come  to  me  in  order  to  go  to  the  forest? — 
I  have  no  wish  to  go  to  the  forest. — To  which  theatre  do 
you  wish  to  go? — I  wish  to  go  to  the  great  theatre. — 
Will  you  go  into  my  garden,  or  into  that  of  the  Dutchman? 
— I  will  go  neither  into  yours  nor  into  that  of  the  Dutch- 
man; I  will  go  into  the  gardens  of  the  French.— Will  you 
go  into  those  of  the  Germans  ? — I  will  not  go  thither  (^in* 
ein). — Have  the  Americans  great  warehouses? — They  have 
some. — Have  the  English  great  stores?— They  have  some. 
— Have  the  Germans  as  many  warehouses  as  stores? — 
They  have  as  many  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former. — Will 
you  see  our  great  stores  ? — I  will  go  into  your  warehouses 
in  order  to  see  them.— Have  you  much  hay  in  your  store- 
houses ?— We  have  a  great  deal,  but  we  have  not  enough 
corn. — Do  you  wish  to  buy  some? — We  wish  to  buy 
some.— Have  we  as  much  corn  as  wine  in  our  store- 
houses?— We  have  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 
— Have  the  English  as  much  cloth  as  paper  in  their  ware- 
houses?— They  have  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other 
in  them  (bartn). — Has  your  father  time  to  write  me  a 
letter? — He  wishes  to  write  you  one,  but  he  has  no  time 
to-day. — When  will  he  answer  that  of  my  brother? — 
He  will  answer  it  to-morrow. — Will  you  come  to  my 
house  in  order  to  see  my  great  warehouses? — I  cannot 
come  to  your  house  to-day;  I  have  letters  to  write. 


THIRTY  SECOND  LESSON.— Btoet  untr  tfXtifyfit 
fcrtion. 

Upon,  51  uf  (governs  the  dat.  and  ace.) 

Uuon  the  S  5luf  bent  (repose i). 

upon  the.  J5luf  Der,  Daö  (action). 

1  The  preposition  auf,  upon,  is  used  when  the  place  is  not  closed, 
but  open.     (See   Obs.   C.  page  210.  and  page  211,   Method,  Part  Ilj 
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The  market,  ber  ^axtt', 

the  ball,  ter  SSaH,- 

the  country,  t)a§  Sanb; 

the  place  (the  square),  ber  ^la^; 

the  field,  bag  feelb» 

To  be  at  the  market.  3tuf  bent  9}tar!te2  fetjii*. 

To  go  to  the  market.  5luf  ben  SCRarft  ge^en** 

To  be  at  the  ball.  2lnf  bcm  Sallc  fei^n*. 

To  go  to  the  ball.  aUif  ben  ^aU  ge^en  *. 

To  be  in  the  country.  5tuf  bcm  Sanbc  fci^n  *. 

To  go  into  the  country.  3tuf  taB  Sanb  ge^cn*. 
To  be  at  the  place  (in  the  square).   3tuf  bent  $Ia|e  fel)n*. 

To  go  to  the  place.  5tuf  ben  »^la^  ge^en*. 

To  be  in  the  field.  9luf  bem  ^-elbe  fc^n*. 

To  go  into  the  field.  2tuf  baö  ^clb  gc^cn  *. 

At.  5tn  (dat.  and  ace). 

At  the.  51  n  bent  (reposes). 

To  the.  5ln  ben,  bag  (action). 

The  window,  ba§  g-enfler. 

To  go  to  the  window.  5tn  \>a§  genfter  gc^en*. 

To  stand.  Stehen  *» 

To  stand  at  the  window.  9In  bcm  ^enfier  fielen*. 

To  .rue  to  somebody.  |  lAr'SA"*- 

Are  you  willing  to  write  to  me  ?^  SBcKen  ®tc  an  mic^  f(^rct;6cn? 
''  }  SSoIIcn  €>it  mir  fcf)rctkn  ? 

I  am  ,il,ing  to  write  to  yo„.  j  3*  ^  -„t'fS™" 

I  wish  to  wi-ite  to  the  man.        3c^  will  an  ben   9)lann   f^rciben* 

To  whom?  2tn  wen? 

To  whom  do  you  wish  to  \NTite?  5tn  tt>en  tt^ollen  ®ie  (breiten? 

To  me,  to  him.         5tn  mi4  an  i^n. 
To  the  man.  9tn  ben  Tlann, 

I  will  write  to  him.  3(|  »ill  i^m  [einreiben. 

3  The  genitive  singular  of  masculine  and  neuter  nouns  sometimes 
terminates  in  §,  and  sometimes  in  CO  (except  those  in  el,  Ctt,  cr, 
(bin  and  lein  which  always  take  Ö).  These  forms  are  equally- 
good,  hut  the  former  is  more  frequently  used  in  conversation ,  and 
the  latter  in  composition.  The  same  distinction  ought  to  be  observed 
with  regard  to  the  dative  singular  of  masculine  and  neuter  nouns, 
which  takes  C  when  (he  genitive  takes  C§. 

3  5tn,  at^  by,  near,  points  out  proximity  to  a  person  or  a  place. 
(See  Obs.  A.  page  «09,  and  pages  810,  211,  Method,  Part  II.> 
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To  whom?  2öcm? 

To  me,  to  him.  5)iir,  i^m. 

To  whom  do  you  wish  to  write?   2Bcm  wollen  «Sie  (^reiben? 
To  the  man.  2)em  9J?annc. 

The  nobleman,  ber  Sbclmann*; 

the  boatman,  ber  ©c^iffmann; 

the  bailiff",  bcr  5tmtmaun; 

people,  2eiite  (plur.). 

EXERCISES.    60. 

Whither  do  you  wish  to  go  ?— I  wish  to  go  to  the  market. 
— Where  is  your  cook  ? — He  is  at  the  market.  —Where  is 
my  brother? — He  is  at  theball.  — Will  you  come  to  me  in 
order  to  go  to  the  ball  ? — I  will  come  to  you  in  order  to 
go  thither. — Is  your  father  in  the  country  ? — He  is  there. 
— Do  you  Avish  to  go  to  the  country? — I  do  not  wish  to 
go  there. — Whither  does  your  son  wish  to  go  ? — He  wishes 
togoto  the  great  place. — Is  your  friend  at  the  great  place? 
— He  is  there. — Does  the  Englishman  wish  to  go  into  the 
country  in  order  to  see  the  fields  ? — He  does  not  wish  to 
go  into  the  country  in  order  to  see  the  fields,  but  to  see 
the  forests,  the  birds,  the  w  ater,  and  to  drink  tea. — Where 
is  the  son  of  the  peasant?— He  is  in  the  field  to  cut  some 
corn  (cutting  corn). — Does  the  son  of  the  nobleman  wish 
to  go  anyvvhither?— He  does  not  wish  to  go  anywhither; 
he  is  tired.— Whither  does  the  son  of  the  bailiff  wish  to 
carry  corn?— He  wishes  to  carry  some  to  the  storehouse 
of  your  brother. — Does  he  wish  to  carry  thither  the  wine 
and  the  meat?— He  wishes  to  carry  both  thither. 


Is  the  friend  of  the  Spaniard  able  to  carry  provisions  ? — 
He  is  able  to  carry  some. — Whither  does  he  wish  to  carry 
provisions  ? — He  w  ishes  to  carry  some  to  our  storehouses. 
— Do  you  wish  to  buy  provisions  in  order  to  carry  them 
to  our  storehouses  ? — I  wish  to  buy  some  in  order  to  take 
them  into  the  country. — Do  you  w  ish  to  go  to  the  window 

4  For  substantives  terminating  in  maHtt,   see  Lesson  XIX. 
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in  order  to  see  the  youth?— I  have  no  time  to  go  to  the 
window. — Have  you  anything  to  do  ? — I  have  a  letter  to 
write.— To  whom  have  you  a  letter  to  write? — I  have  to 
write  one  to  my  friend. — Do  you  wish  to  write  to  the 
bailiff? — I  wish  to  write  to  him. — What  do  you  wish  to 
write  to  him  ? — I  wish  to  answer  him  his  letter. — Are  you 
able  to  write  as  many  letters  as  I  ? — I  am  able  to  write 
more  of  them  than  you.— Can  you  write  to  the  (an  bte) 
noblemen? — I  can  write  to  them. — Have  you  paper  to  write? 
— I  have  some. — Is  the  bailiff  able  to  write  to  anybody  ? — 
He  is  not  able  to  write  to  anybody. 

62. 

Have  you  time  to  stand  at  the  window?— I  have  no  time 
to  stand  at  the  window.— Is  your  brother  at  home? — He  is 
not  at  home. — Where  is  he  ? — He  is  in  the  country. — Has 
he  anything  to  do  in  the  country  ? — He  has  nothing  to  do 
there. — Whither  do  you  wish  to  go  ? — I  wish  to  go  to  the 
theatre.— Is  the  Turk  in  the  theatre? — He  is  there. — Who 
is  in  the  garden  ?  —The  children  of  the  English  and  those 
of  the  Germans  are  there. — Where  does  your  father  wish 
to  speak  to  me?— He  wishes  to  speak  to  you  in  his  room. 
— To  whom  does  your  brother  wish  to  speak?— He  wishes 
to  speak  to  the  Irishman.— Does  he  not  wish  to  speak  to 
the  Scotchman  ?— He  wishes  to  speak  to  him. — Where  will 
he  speak  to  him  ? — He  will  speak  to  him  at  (in)  the  theatre. 
— Does  the  Italian  wish  to  speak  to  anybody  ?— He  wishes 
to  speak  to  the  physician. — Where  will  he  speak  to  him  ? 
— He  will  speak  to  him  at  the  ball. 

63. 

Can  you  send  me  some  money? — I  can  send  you  some. 
— How  much  money  can  you  send  me  ? — I  can  send  you 
thirty-two  crowns.  —When  will  you  send  me  that  money  ? — 
I  will  send  it  you  to-day. — Will  you  send  it  me  into  the 
country  ? — I  will  send  it  you  thither. — Will  you  send  your 
servant  to  the  market?— I  will  send  him  thither. — Have  you 
anything  to  buy  at  the  market  ?— I  have  to  buy  good  cloth, 
good  boots,  and  good  shoes.— What  does  the  butcher  wish 
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to  do  in  the  country  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  there  oxen  and 
rams  in  order  to  kill  them. — Do  you  wish  to  buy  a  chicken 
in  order  to  kill  it?— I  wish  to  buy  onej  but  I  have  not  the 
courage  to  kill  it. — Does  the  boatman  wish  to  kill  any  one? 
— He  does  not  wish  to  kill  any  one. — Have  you  a  desire  to 
burn  my  letters  ? — I  have  not  the  courage  to  do  it. — Will 
the  servant  seek  my  knife  or  my  paper? — He  will  seek 
both. — Which  knife  do  you  wish  (to  have)? — I  wish  (to 
have)  my  large  knife.— What  oxen  does  the  butcher  wish 
to  kill?— He  wishes  to  kill  large  oxen. — What  provisions 
does  the  merchant  wish  to  buy  ? — He  wishes  to  buy  good 
provisions. — Where  does  he  wish  to  buy  them? — He  wishes 
to  buy  them  at  the  market.— To  whom  does  he  wish  to 
send  them?— He  wishes  to  send  them  to  our  enemies. — 
Will  you  send  me  one  more  book? — I  will  send  you  several 
more. — Are  you  able  to  drink  as  much  as  your  neighbour? 
— I  am  able  to  drink  as  much  as  he;  but  our  friend,  the 
Russian,  is  able  to  drink  more  than  both  of  us  (ttJtr  betbe)* 
— Is  the  Russian  able  to  drink  as  much  of  this  wine  as  of 
that  ? — He  is  able  to  drink  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other.— Have  you  anything  good  to  drink?— I  have  nothing 
to  drink. 


THIRTY-THIRD  LESSON.— Sltfi  untr  Irm^ißlle  fedion. 

The  corner,  ber  SBinfcI; 

the  fountaiji  (well),  ber  ^vuiincn  (is  not  softened  in 

the  plur.); 
the  hole,  taö  gücft. 

To  leave,  to  let.  ßaffcti*. 

To  go  for,  to  fetch.  .^  o  t  e  n. 

To  send  for.  4^o[cn   laffen*.    (See  Ohs.  G. 

pag.  Ill,  aiethod.  Part,  H.) 

1  leave  —  he  leaves.  3c^  laffc  —  cr  lä^t. 

Wc  leave  —  they  leave.  23ir  laffen  —  jte  laffen, 

\ou  leave.  3^r  taffet  (®ie  laffen). 

Obs.  A.  The  particle  ju,  does  not  precede  the  infini- 
tive joined  to  the  verb  laffen>   (See  Lesson  XLU.)    Ex. 

CXmiAH  CRABLM.  6 
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tVe  send  for  bread.  SB  it  taffcn  S3rob  ^olcit. 

We  wish  to  send  for  wine.  SBir  »rotten  SBcin  ^oleit  laffett* 

To  go  for  it,  to  fetch  it.  3^n  or  t§  ^olen. 

To  go  for  some,  to  fetch  some.  Selben,  we(d;eö  ^olen. 

Thou.  £)  u  1. 

Thou  hast— thou  art.  SDu  ^afl  —  bu  bijl. 

Art  thou  fatigued?  Sifl  2)u  müt>c? 

I  am  not  fatigued.  3(^  Inn  nidjt  mube. 

thou  wilt  (wishest),— thou  art  2)u  n>ill|l  —  £)u  fanufi. 

able  (canst). 

Art  thou  willing  to  make  my  fire?  2öia|l  ©u  mein  ?^cucr  anmachen? 

I  am  willing  to  make  it,  but  I  3cf)   will  cö    anmaä)tn,   aber   tc^ 

cannot.  fann  ni(^t. 

Thou  leavest.  ©u  läffeft. 

Thy.  Sing.  J) ein.    Plur.  2)einc2, 

To  be  obliged  (must).   SDliiffcn*. 

I  must        —  he  must.  3<^  n^u6       —  ft  mu^. 

We  must    —  they  must.  2Bir  muffen  —  fie  muffen. 

Thou  must—  you  must.  2)u  mu^t      —  3^rmüffet ormü§t 

(8ic  muffen.) 

Obs.  B.  The  infinitive  joined  to  the  verb  muffen  is 
not  preceded  by  the  particle  ju,  (See  Lesson  XLII.) 
Ex. 

We  must  work.  SBir  muffen  arBeiten. 

Must  you  write  a  letter  to  your  SD^Juffen  €ie  3^rem  Sruber  einen 

brother?  Srief  fc^reiben? 

Is  he  obliged  to  go  to  the  market?  ^n^  er  auf  ben  Tlaxtt  ge^en? 

He  is  obliged  to  go  thither.  gr  mu§  ba^in  gc^en. 

1  In  addressing  one  another,  the  Germans  use  the  second  person 
singular  and  third  person  plural.  The  second  person  singular  2)U, 
thou,  is  used:  1.  in  addressing  the  Supreme  Being;  2.  in  sublime 
or  serious  style  and  in  poetry;  3.  it  is  a  mark  of  intimacy  among 
friends,  and  is  employed  by  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters, 
busbands  and  wives,  towards  one  another:  in  general  it  implies  fami- 
liarity founded  on  afiFection  and  fondness.  In  polite  conversation  per- 
sons always  address  each  other  in  the  third  person  plural.  The  third 
person  singular  and  second  person  plural  also,  especially  the  former, 
are  frequently  used  towards  inferiors,  as  servants,  drc.  In  writing, 
the  pronouns  of  address:  £)u,  'Bit  and  3^^/  bave  a  capital  initial 
letter. 

2  ©eilt  and^2)eine,  thy,  are  declined  exactly  like  mein  and  meine,  my- 
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What  hast  thou  to  do?  5Bag  ^afl  2)u  ju  t^un? 

1  have  nothing  to  do.  3c^  f)ai}t  ^\6)t§  ju  t^un. 

What  hast  thou  to  drink?  2Baö  ^afl  J^u  ju  trinfen? 

I  have  nothing  to  drink.  3d)   ^abe  ^U^ti  p  trinfen. 

What  has  the  man  to  do?  SBaö  ^at  ber  5Wann  ju  t^un? 
He  is  obliged    to   go  into  the   (Sr  mu9  in  ben  2BaIt>  ge^cn. 
wood. 

This  evenin-  rto-ni-ht)        I  ^'^^^"  ^^^"^  (accusative), 
inis  e\enino  ^to  ni^nt;.       j  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

,       In  .he  evening.  |  |  tjf  S^  ^^'""'"^• 

Thisn.orni„g.  j  fSÄTe»'"""'"™'' 

In.hen.o™ing.  j  f  Ä«^""'^^^' 

EXERCISES.  64. 

Will  you  go  for  some  sugar?— I  will  go  for  some. — 
Son  (mct'n  <Bo^n),  wilt  thou  go  for  some  water? — Yes, 
father  (met'n  SBater),  I  will  go  for  some. — Whither  wilt 
thou  go? — I  will  go  to  the  well  in  order  to  fetch  some 
water. — Where  is  thy  brother?— He  is  a  the  well. — Will 
you  send  for  my  son? — I  will  send  for  him. — Will  the 
captain  send  for  my  child? — He  will  send  for  him  (e^). — 
Where  is  he? — He  is  in  a  corner  of  the  ship. — Can  you 
make  a  hole  in  the  (with  accusative)  table  ? — I  can  make 
one.— Art  thou  able  to  write  a  letter  to  me? — I  am  able 
to  write  one  to  you. — Must  I  go  anywhither?  — Thou  must 
go  into  the  garden. — Must  I  send  for  anything? — Thou 
must  send  for  good  wine,  good  cheese,  and  good  bread. — 
What  must  I  do? — You  must  Avrite  a  long  letter.— To 
whom  must  I  write  a  long  letter? — You  must  write  one  to 
your  friend. 

65. 

What  must  we  do?— You  must  go  into  the  forest  in 
order  to  cut  some  wood. — What  has  the  Englishman  to  do? 
— He  has  nothing  to  do.— Has  the  Spaniard  anything  to  do  ? 
— He  has  to  work. — Where  can  he  work? — He  can  work 
in  his  room  and  in  mine. — When  will  you  give  me  some 
money? — I  will  give  you  some  this  evening. — Must  I  come 
to  your  house?— -You  must  come  to  my  house. — When 

6* 
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must  I  come  to  your  house  ?— This  morning.— Must  I  come  to 
your  house  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening? — You  must 
come  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening. — Whither  must  I 
go? — You  must  go  to  the  great  square  in  order  to  speak  to 
the  merchants. — Where  must  the  peasant  go  to  ?^ — He  must 
go  into  the  field  in  order  to  cut  some  hay. — 3Iust  I  keep 
any  tiling  (for)  you  (3[;nen)? — You  must  keep  (for)  me 
(mt'r)  my  good  gold  and  my  good  works.— Must  the 
children  of  our  friends  do  anything?— They  must  work  in 
the  morning  and  in  the  evening. — What  must  the  tailor 
mend  (for)  you? — He  must  mend  my  old  coat  (for)  me. — 
A\liich  chicken  must  the  cook  kill? — He  must  kill  this 
and  that. — Must  I  send  you  these  or  those  books  ? — You 
must  send  me  (both)  these  and  those. 


THIRTY-FOLRTH   LESSON.— ^Pkr  UUb  brt^ifltlifit 
fedion. 


As  far  as. 
How  far? 

As  far  as  the  corner. 

As  far  as  the  cud  of  the  road. 
The  end, 

the  end  (the  extremity), 
the  road,  the  way, 

To  the  hottom  of  the  cask. 
To  the  hottom  of  the  well. 

To  the  bottom  of  the  wells. 

The  bottom, 
the  garret, 
the  ground, 
the  cask, 
the  purse, 
I  go ,    am   gouig— he 

going. 
We  go,  arc  going— they  go,  are 
going. 


5Bk^  (an  adverb  of  place). 

m&  »rc^in?  (See  Lesson  XXIX, 

Riiie  2.) 
23i^  in  beii  SBinfeL  ^^^^^ 

^iv  an  baiy  ^iila  tci§  ©ege^l 
bC(§  anbc  (has  no  plural);     ^  * 
baö  (Snbe  Tplur.  bie  ßnbcn); 
ber  SBcg. 

Sii^  viuf  ben  53cbe«  bes  ^affcö. 
5ßig   auf   ben   ©ruub   beS  S3ru«;; 

nenö. 
58(0  auf  ^i)x  ©rnnb  bei*  Jomnncn. 

bcr  53obeu5 
bcr  ^cbenj 
bci*  ©runt  J 
baö  %M', 
bcr  33euteT. 

;oes,    is  3<^  S^c^?  —  ^"^  ö4'*^i  ^r  9ft)t. 
äßjr  gel^ett  —  jite  ge^en. 
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Thort  £»ocsf,  aft  goins— yon 
arc  guiiig. 


S^u  (^c^eft  or  (jebfi:--5^v  v^cfjct  or 


^^il(,  is  declineil  like  the  (Icfinite  article.  It  is  novcr 
preceded  or  followed  by  an  article,  but  mny  be  so  h\ 
a  ))ruuoun« 

l.vt'r>   (lay.  t  '}l\k  Zaci^c. 


iwery  morning-. 
EverV  cvciiirvü. 


me 
mc 


At. 

.  At  what  o'clock  V 
At  wliai  lime  ? 
At  one  o'clock. 

Half. 

At  haii"  past  three. 
At  a  quarter  ]»ast  one. 
At  a  quarter  past  eleven. 
At  a  quarter  to  one. 
At  twfrlve  o'clock. 


U  m. 

11  lit  wici>ie[  Ul)i? 
Uiu  ivelche  ^iii'^. 
Urn  finy'or.  urn  edi  Hfn». 

.V  a  I  b. 

t  Urn  Iialb  iner. 
f  Urn  eiii  23i£ite(  auf  '^wd. 
t  Urn  ein  23foi1e{  auf  5wMf, 
t  Urn  brei  %kxUi  m\\  ciuö. 
lim  ^ivoff  or  urn  jivolf  Uljv, 


A(  twelve  oclock  at  uijjlii  (mid-   Urn  9J?ittcrnac(ji. 

Might.) 

Tho  quarter,  t>.>5  ^^ßiertel  (Sec  0^5.  E.  pag.  40, 

3fethod,  Part.  II.) 


3  e  tj  t. 

'B  ( e  i'O  c  u  "=. 


(aii?'5iu^e[)ciO. 


At  presenf,  now. 

To  qo  out. 

To  remain^  to  stay. 

Whcii  do  you  ^vish   (o  go  out?   SBanu  wefleii  Sie  au'cjc&eu? 
1  wish  to  go  out  now.     ,,    ,'  ;..  2^1)  u>ill  jclU  auöi^ekn. 
1\>  remain  (to  stay)  at  home.      3u  iMufe  bleiben  ■•=. 


Here. 
i"o  remain  Jiere 


lü  leuiaui  tiicrc. 


4'icr  bleiben'^ 

Da. 

2)a  bleiben* 


1   llbr  s^nifles  Clock,  AvatdJ,    ami   not  l-'oiir,  whicU   is    translateil 


t^    3tunte,     When 


Steinet  ll6r  in  ec?  ii 


Siemcl 


ill  Ci?  Oilif  tcv  ll^l?  How- nitjrh  is  it  upon  tlrectock?  For  tliis  reason  Wü 
liiay.teaveuuKlie  word  llbr,  wlien  weaay:  urn  eiRÖ,  urn  JWölf,  as  above. 
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Are  you  going  to  your  brother?  ®c^cn  ®{e  gu  ^hx(m  Srubcr? 

I  am  going  to  him.  3^  9^^^  h^  >^ni« 

We  are— they  are.  SBir  ftnb  —  fte  ftnb. 

You  are.  3^r  fct^b  (®ie  ftnb). 

We  have— they  have.  2Bir  ^abcn  —  jtc  ^abcn. 

You  have.  ^bx  ^abct  or  ))abt  (®ic  ^abcn). 

Are  your  brothers  at  home?  ®tnb  3^1^^  SSrübcr  ju  ^aufc? 

They  are  at  home.  @ie  ftnb  ju  .i"»aufc. 

They  are  not  at  home,  ®ic  ftnb  ni(t)t  jU  ^aiife. 

Are* the  men  thirsty?  6inb  bic  9Jianner  burfiig? 

Have   your  friends  my  books?  .^^abcn  3^rc  T^-reunbc  meine  S3iut|cr? 

They  have  them  not.  ®ic  ^aben  fte  nid^t. 

Have  they  time  to  write?  ^aben  jic  Qtii,  jii  ((^reiben? 

To  thee.  J)ir  (dative). 

Thee.  ©id)  (accusative). 

Obs.  Do  and  am,  when  used  as  auxiliaries^  are  never 
expressed  in  German.    Ex. 

Do  you  wish  to  take  me'to  my  2BofIcn  ®ie  mid)  jU   meinem  23a; 

father?  ter  fül)ren? 

I  wish  to  take  thee  to  him.  3cf)  wiü  Dic^  ju  i^m  fu|ren. 

Are  you  willing   to  give   me  a  SBoIIen  «Sie  mir  ein  SD'ieffer  geben? 

knife? 

I  am  willing  to  give  thee  one.  ^d)  will  5Dir  einS  geben. 

Am  I  going  to  him?  ®el)e  id)  jU  iboi? 

Thou  art  not  going  to  him,  but  SDu  gebeft   nici>t  jU   i^m,    fonbern 

to  me.  ju  mir. 


EXERCISES.    66. 

How  far  do  you  wish  to  go? — I  wish  to  go  as  far  as  the 
end  of  the  forest. — How  far  does  your  brother  wish  to  go? 
— He  wishes  to  go  as  far  as  the  end  of  that  road.  — How 
far  does  the  wine  go? — It  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  cask. 
—How  far  does  the  water  go  9  — It  goes  to  the  bottom  of 
the  well. — Whither  art  thou  going? — I  am  going  to  the 
market. — Whither  are  we  going  ? — We  are  going  into  the 
country. — Are  you  going  as  far  as  the  square  ?— I  am  going 
as  far  as  the  fountain. — When  does  your  cook  go  to  the 
market?— He  goes  there  every  morning.— Can  you  speak 
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to  the  nobleman  ? — I  can  speak  to  him  every  day. —  Can  I 
see  your  father? — You  can  see  him  every  evening. — At 
what  o'clock  can  I  see  him? — You  can  see  him  every 
evening  at  eight  o'clock, — Will  you  come  to  me  to-day? — 
I  cannot  come  to  you  to-day,  but  to-morrow. — At  what 
o'clock  will  you  come  to-morrow? — I  will  come  at  half- 
past  eight. — Can  you  not  come  at  a  quarter  past  eight? — I 
cannot. — At  what  o'clock  does  your  son  go  to  the  captain? — 
He  goes  to  him  at  a  quarter  before  one. — At  what  o'clock 
is  your  friend  at  home?— At  midnight. 


67. 

Have  you  a  mind  to  go  out?— I  have  no  mind  to  go  out. 
— When  will  you  go  out? — I  will  go  out  at  half-past  three. 
—Does  your  father  wish  to  go  out?— He  does  not  wish  to 
go  out;  he  wishes  to  remain  at  home. — Are  you  willing 
to  remain  here,  my  dear  (Iieb)  friend? — I  cannot  remain 
here,  I  must  go  to  the  warehouse.— Must  you  go  to  your 
brother  ? — I  must  go  to  him. — At  what  o'clock  must  you 
write  your  letters  ? — I  must  write  them  at  midnight. — Do 
you  go  to  your  neighbour  in  the  evening  or  in  the  morn- 
ing ? — I  go  to  him  (both)  in  the  evening  and  in  the  morning. 
■ — Where  are  you  going  to  now? — I  am  going  to  the  play. 
■ — Where  are  you  going  to  to-night? — I  am  going  no- 
whither;  I  must  remain  at  home  in  order  to  writ.^  letters  — 
Are  your  brothers  at  home? — They  are  not  there.— Where 
are  they? — They  are  in  the  country. — Where  are  your 
friends  going  to  ? — They  are  going  home. — Has  your  tailor 
as  many  children  as  your  shoemaker? — He  has  quite  as 
many  of  them  (t|)rer). — Have  the  sons  of  your  shoemaker 
as  many  boots  as  their  father  ? — They  have  (beren)  more 
than  he. — Have  the  children  of  our  hatter  as  much  bread 
as  wine  ? — They  have  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. 
— Has  our  carpenter  one  more  son  ? — He  has  several  more. 
— Are  the  Italians  thirsty? — They  are  thirsty  and  hungry. 
— Have  they  anything  to  do  ? — They  have  nothing  to  do. — 
Are  the  children  of  the  Irish  hungry  pr  thirsty? — They 
are  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty,  but  fatigued. 


Have  you  time  to  go  out  ? — I  have  no  time  to  go  out. — 
What  have  you  to  do  at  home  ? — I  must  write  letters  to 
my  friends. — Must  jou  sweep  your  room? — I  must  sweep 
it. — Are  you  obliged  to  lend  your  brothers  money? — I  am 
obliged  to  lend  them  some. — Must  you  go  into  the  garden  ? 
— I  must  go  thither — At  what  o'clock  must  you  go  thither  ? 
—I  must  go  thither  at  a  quarter  past  twelve. — Are  you 
obliged  to  go  to  my  father  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night  (^bcttb?)? 
— I  am  obliged  to  go  to  him  at  midnight— Where  are  the 
brothers  of  our  bailiff?— They  are  in  the  great  forest  in 
order  to  cut  great  trees. — Have  they  money  to  buy  bread 
and  wine? — They  have  some.— Are  our  chidren  wrong  in 
going  (^ugel^eu)  to  the  English? — They  are  not  wrong  in 
going  (§u  c^e^en)  to  them. — Must  the  children  of  the  French 
go  to  the  children  of  the  English  ? — They  must  go  to  them. 
— Is  the  Russian  right  in  remaining  (511  Mft'I^ftt)  with  the 
Turk  ? — He  is  not  wrong  in  remaining  witli  him. — Will  you 
send  for  some  wine  and  glasses?— I  will  neither  send  for 
wine  nor  for  glasses;  I  am  not  thirsty. — Is  tiiy  father 
thirsty? — He  is  not  thirst}. — Are  you  willing  to  give  me 
some  money  in  order  to  go  for  some  bread  ?— I  am  willing 
to  give  you  some  in  order  to  go  for  some  bread  and  beer. 


THIRTY-FIFTH  LESSON.— fünf  untr  breißi^fte  faction. 

To  sell.  5?erfviufcn. 

To  felL  to  say.  «Sagen. 

To  tell  a  man.  (Sinem  5)?annc  fairen. 

The  word,  ta^  2öcrt; 

the  favour,  ^cr  ©cfallcn; 

the  pleasure,  baö  JBevijnüs^cn. 

To  give  pleasure.  2>eri^uiiiicu  uiacficn. 

To  do  a  favour.  (Siucn  ©cfaUcii'tbim* 

Will  you    tell   the   servant  to   SScIIcn  Sic  ^eiii  iSebieiiten   kc^eii, 

make  the  fire?  bail  ex  b.Vo  %mti  aumad^e? 

I  will  tell  him  to  make  it.  3*  wid  t^!;i  [aacn,  tajj  cr  c^^  an» 
niacbc 
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Will  you  tell  the  servant  to  buy  föoKctt  6ie  beiu  Gebleuten   kci^tn, 

a  broom?  ^       ba|l  cr  einen  Jßefcn  faufe? 

1  will  tell  hiia  to  buy  one.  3i(}  r4)illil;uifaäcn,i?ai3 er  einen  faufe. 

//  h.  as  in. 

Laic.  B  i'  ä  r. 

W„aeo-cK,ckUU.  lii;:.l^^ut^|\«? 
It  is  three  o'clock.  (it«  iit  bvci  Ui}r. 

It  is  twelve  o'ciocb.  (U  ift  i\vM\  (jivöff  \U)x). 

It  is  a  (juaitcr  past  twelve.  f  (iß  ift  ein  iJ>icrteI  auf  einö. 

It  wants  a  quarter  to  six.  t  G^?  ifi  brei  Jötertel  anf  fed)ö. 

It  is  half  past  one.  f  (Jo  ift  [)alb  jwet.  (See  Obs.  E. 

pag.  40,  Method,  Part  II.) 

To  beacquainledwüh  Oo  knoiv).  Äcnnen*  (governs  the  accus.). 

To  be  acquainted  with  (to  iaiow)   ginen  9}?en[cl)en  fennen*. 

a  man. 
Doyoiiknow(areyouac(|uaintcd  kennen  ®tc  tiefen  2}knn? 

with)  this  man? 
I  know  him  (am  acquainted  with  3cf)  fcnne  il)\\. 
hhn). 

To  wanL  9i5t^i^   f;  vi  I)  en*  (governs  ihc 

accusative). 
To  he  in  want  of.     5öenöti)i0t     fel)n*     (governs 
the  genitive). 


I  want  ii. 


5d)  (;a[^e  eö  nöt^ig. 


1  am  in  want  of  it.  ^d)   inn   beffcn   bcnot^iat.     (Sec 

Lesson  XVIII.) 
Do  you  want  this  hat?  s^aUn  @ic  biefen  ^nt  nöthi«? 


I  want  it. 


3d)  ^iibe  i£)n  ni)t^ic 


Are  you  in  want  of  this  hat?      einb  Sie  bicfeS  .^--utci^  kui;^tl;ii3t? 


I  am  in  want  of  it. 


3cl)  inn  beffcn  Benötl;{(^t. 


Do  yo  want  this  mon<y?  .^^^{,en  eie  bicfei^  ®elb  nctBij?    ' 

i  >v'ant  it.  3^.1^  {,abe  cö  notfjin. 

1  do  not  want  it,  3ct)  l)abe  ec«  nidjt  i\Mi)ii}. 

Are  you  m  want  of  this  Tuoncy?   etnb  Sie  bicfee  (öelbe^  benötl^ißt? 

I  am  m  want  of  it.  3cl)  Mu  beffen  bcnöt^iat. 

I  am  not  in  want  of  it.  3ff,  Hn  beffen  nicljt  bcnotfji.jt. 

I  do  not  want  anvthinir.  )  -^  ^   ,   r    ^-,.  ^        ■•  r  ■ 

i  am  not  in  want^  of  anything.  )  '^^^^)  ^'^^^  '^^^^^^^  ^^"-'^H- 

Do  vo  want  money?  i       ,      ^.    ^,  ,^     ..x<.   .^ 

Arc'you  in  want  of  money?      \  ^^^'^^^  ®^«^  ®*'JÖ  »t^t^;i'3  ? 

I  want  some.  '        )  ^  ,  .   ,        .  /       ..  . . 

I  am-  in  want  of  some.   ^        ■  \  M)  ^"^^^  n)cld>el  nctf^iij. 

I  do  iiot  want  ni)v.      :->i''ti    '  i  *y  -  ,   ,  ,    «  .         ..  , , 

lam  net,  in.  waDi  i>f/ a»yk  ...:.•.:  j  ^4>  J^t'e  leiuö  uot^uö. 
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Obs.  A.  S3ettOt!pfgt  fepn*,  must  never  be  used  when 
the  noun  is  not  preceded  by  a  determinative  word  like 
the  definite  article ,  or  a  possessive  or  demonstrative 
pronoun. 

What?  SBaö? 

What  do  you  ^ant?  j  ^       .^      ^.  .^ 

What  are  you  m  want  of?        S  '         ^"^  wwyiy . 

Obs.  B.  All  the  cases  of  the  personal  pronouns  have 
been  more  or  less  employed  in  the  preceding,  except 
the  genitive  which  is  as  follows: 

Of  me — of  thee— of  him.  SWcincr  —  2)ciner  —  feiner. 

Of  us— of  you— of  them.  Unfer   —    duet   (3^1^^^)  —  i&rer 

(for  all  genders). 

Is  he  in  want  of  me?  3ft  ^"^  meiner  benc^t^igt  ? 

He  is  in  want  of  you.  6r  ifi  '^^xtx  benöt^igt.  (See  Les- 

son XVIII.) 

Are  you  in  want  of  these  books?   (Sinb  «Sic  biefer  33üc^er  benöt^tgt? 

I  am  in  want  of  them.  3^  t'in  berfelkn  benot^igt. 

Is  he  in  want  of  my  brothers?   3ft  ^"^  meiner  53rüber  benet^igt? 

He  is  in  want  of  them.  dr  ift  i^rer  benpt(;igt.  (See  'Les- 

son XVIII ) 


EXERCISES.    69. 

Will  you  do  me  a  favour? — Yes,  Sir,  what  one  CitJa6  für 
et'uen)  ? — Will  you  tell  your  brother  to  sell  me  his  horse  ? 
— I  will  tell  him  to  sell  it  you  — Will  you  tell  my  servants 
to  sweep  my  large  rooms  ?— I  will  tell  them  to  sweep  them. 
— Will  you  tell  your  son  to  come  to  my  father? — I  will 
tell  him  to  come  to  him. — Have  you  anything  to  tell  me? — 
I  have  nothing  to  tell  you  (put  the  dative  before  the  accus). 
— Have  you  anything  to  say  to  my  father?— I  have  a  word 
to  say  to  him. — Do  your  brothers  wish  to  sell  their  car- 
riage?—They  do  not  wish  to  sell  it.— John  Oo^ann)!  art 
thou  there  (Va)?— Yes,  Sir,  I  am  here  (ba). — Wilt  thou 
go  to  my  hatter  to  tell  him  to  mend  my  hat? — I  will  go  to 
him.— Wilt  thou  go  to  the  tailor  to  tell  him  to  mend  my 
coats  ? — I  will  go  to  him. — Art  thou  \\  illing  to  go  to  the 
market  ? — I  am  willing  to  go  thither, — What  has  the  mer- 
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chant  to  sell? — He  has  beautiful  leather  gloves,  combs, 
and  good  cloth  to  sell. — Has  he  any  shirts  to  sell? — He 
has  some  to  sell. — Does  he  wish  to  sell  me  his  horses? 
— He  wishes  to  sell  them  to  you. 


Is  it  late?— It  is  not  late. —What  is  it  o'clock ?— It  is  a 
quarter  past  twelve. — At  what  o'clock  does  your  father  wish 
to  go  out? — He  wishes  to  go  out  at  a  quarter  to  nine  — 
Will  he  sell  this  or  that  horse  ? — He  will  sell  neither  this 
nor  that.— Does  he  wish  to  buy  this  or  that  coat? — He 
wishes  to  buy  both.— Has  he  one  horse  more  to  sell? — 
He  has  one  more,  but  he  does  not  wish  to  sell  it. — Has  he 
one  more  carriage  to  sell? — He  has  not  one  more  carriage 
to  sell;  but  he  has  a  few  more  oxen  to  sell.— When  will 
he  sell  them? — He  will  sell  them  to-day. — Will  he  sell 
them  in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening?— He  will  sell  them 
this  evening. — At  what  o'clock? — At  half  past  five — Can 
you  go  to  the  baker? — I  cannot  go  to  him;  it  is  late. — 
What  is  it  o'clock? — It  is  midnight — Do  you  wish  to  see 
that  man?— I  wish  to  see  him,  in  order  to  know  him. — 
Does  your  father  wish  to  see  my  brothers?— He  wishes  to 
see  them,  in  order  to  know  them.— Does  he  wish  to  see  my 
horse?— He  wishes  to  see  it. — At  what  o'clock  does  he 
wish  to  see  it?— He  wishes  to  see  it  at  six  o'clock. — 
Where  does  he  wish  to  see  it?— He  wishes  to  see  it  in 
(auf)  the  great  square.— Has  the  German  much  corn  to  sell  ? 
— He  has  but  little  to  sell. — What  knives  has  the  merchant 
to  sell? — He  has  good  knives  to  sell.— How  many  more 
knives  has  he?— He  has  six  more. — Has  the  Irishman  much 
more  wine? — He  has  not  much  more. — Hast  thou  wine 
enough  to  drink? — 1  have  not  much,  but  enough. — Art  thou 
able  to  drink  much  wine?— I  am  able  to  drink  much. — 
Canst  thou  drink  some  every  day  ? — I  can  drink  some  every 
morning  and  every  evening.— Can  thy  brother  drink  as 
much  as  thou? — He  can  drink  more  than  I. 

71. 
What  are  you  in  want  of  ?— I  am  in  want  of  a  good  hat. 
—Are  you  in  want  of  this  knife? — I  am  in  >vant  of  it. — 
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Do  you  want  money?— I  want  some. — Does  your  brother 
want  pepper  ?— He  does  not  Avant  any.— Does  he  want  some 
boots? — He  does  not  want  any. — What  does  my  brother 
want? — He  Avants  nothing.— \Vho  wants  some  sugar ?— 
Nobody  wants  any. — Does  any  body  want  money  ?— Nobody 
wants  any. — Does  your  father  want  anything? — He  wants 
nothing.— What  do  I  want? — You  want  nothing. — Art  thou 
in  want  of  my  book?— I  am  in  want  of  it. — Is  thy  father 
in  want  of  it? — He  is  not  in  want  of  it. — Does  your  friend 
want  this  stick? — He  wants  it.— Does  he  want  these  or 
those  corks  ? — He  wants  neither  these  nor  those. — Are  you 
in  want  of  me? — I  am  in  want  of  thee.— When  do  you 
want  me? — At  present. — What  have  you  to  say  to  me?— 
I  have  a  Mord  to  say  to  thee. — Is  your  son  in  Avant  of  us  ? 
— He  is  in  want  of  you  and  your  brothers. — Are  you  in 
want  of  my  serA^ants? — I  amiuAvant  of  them. — Does  any 
one  Avant  my  brother? — No  one  Avauts  him. 


THIRTY-SIXTH  LESSON.— ^cfftö  Uli jj  Irrei^tö fite  fwtton. 

THE  PRESENT. 

/m 

«^j  There  is  no  distinction  in  German  betA\een:  I  love, 
do  loA^e,  and  am  loAing.  All  these  present  tenses  are 
expressed  by:  t^  lithe,  I  love. 

In  the  regular  verbs  the  third  person  singular  and 
second  person  pluialofthe  present  tense  IndicatiA^e  mode 
are  ahke,  and  terminate  (eA^en  in  most  of  the  irregular 
verbs)  in  et  or  t»  The  first  and  third  persons  plural  in 
all  German  verbs  are  like  the  infinitive. 

To  love.  Sieben, 

ÜOA-e,  üoves,  ) 

,    I     ]do  love,        he    <does  love,  [  ^d)  liek,  et  ücöet    or   liebt. 


4m  loAÜig.  fis  loAing. 


ilovest,  •    ilöv^,..:  V   i  2)„  M^^ft  or  I{e6fl,  3^r  UH 

Thou    dost  love,     you    do  love  ^^^  ovlUH(Bk  [ieb«i). 

(art  loving.  fare  loA^mg.)  ^  ■' 

ilove,  Üove^  i 

We   <do  love;     '  theyjdo  I'ove^     ^  SSir  ticteit/fte  liehu. 
fare  löAing.'        *  (are  Moving:)     —  ' 
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Obs.  A.  The  letter  e  is  orten  rejected  in  the  second 
and  third  persons  singular  and  in  the  second  person 
plural  of  the  present  tense;  h\xi  never  in  verbs  the 
root  of  Avhich  ends  in:  b,  t,  i^,  jl,  or  in  two  or  more 
consonants ,  after  which  t  or  ^  could  not  be  distinctly 
pronounced,  as  in:  feubcu*,  to  send;  bit  feubejl,  cr  fen;; 
bet,  3pr  fcnbet;  ovbnen,  to  set  in  order;  bu  orbuejl,  ev 
orbiiet,  3f>r  orbnet,  &c.  On  the  other  hand  this  contrac- 
tion always  takes  place  in  verbs  that  end  in  ein  or 
ern,  as:  Vc^ntetct)eln,  to  flatter;  bu  fdjmetcijielj!,  er  fd)mei« 
d;ert,  3^r  fd)metd)t1t;  dnbern,  to  alter;  bu  dnberfi,  er  (xw 
bert,  3bv  anbert*  (See  Lesson  XXVI.  the  Infinitive.) 

To  want.  5!3rait(()cu   (governs   liic  accu- 

sative). 

Do  you  want  your  money?         5BraufI)eu  ®ic  3()r  @e(b? 
1  want  it.  %i)  Oiaiuijc  eg. 

To  set  in  order.        D  tbncn. 
To  open.  Ocffitcn     (aufmarficu,     aufju;; 

niad)cn3. 

Do  you  open  the  ^^al(iuw?  SDiacfjeu  «Sic  bag  '^i\\\itx  auf? 

I  open  it.  ^^d)  mad;e  z^  <m\\, 

Obs.  B.  German  verbs  arei  generally  not  irregular 
in  the  present  tense ,  but  rather  in  the  imperfect  and 
past  participle.  Some,  however,  are  irregular  in  the 
second  and  thiid  persons  singular;  and  as  pupils  should 
be  acquainted  with  all  the  irregularities,  we  shall  al- 
ways mark  these  two  persons  whenever  they  present 
any.  Of  those  which  we  have  seen  already,  the  fol- 
lowing are  irregular  in  the  second  and  third  persons 
singular. 

To  give:  •!•>(■<;  -tsii    uK^^tfii*:.,*;; 

thou  givest  ^ .    -^l^e.^yps,,,,  SD«  gibft        —  ev  fliOt. 

To  sec:  .  '    '  '   ®e^en* : 

'^^' -tiioü-sdest  '      " —he  sees.    "   '         2;n  fie^l'i       —  er  fler^t. 
To^srpBak'-r-f-    -J      ^-^  '     '^■'   '  6pre({;en* ; 
^  ^thdu  speak  est  >— be  speaks.  ©u  S^xWX    —  ev  f|?ricßt. 

To  take,  to  carry:  S^VOäen"*": 

thou  carriest     —he  carries.  S)tt  traßil      ~  ev  ivägt. 
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To  \vrash:  SBafc^Ctt*: 

thou  washest~he  washes.  SDu  tvafc^cjl  —  er  Wäfc^t. 

To  hreak:  ^txbxtä)tn*: 

thou  breakest— he  breaks.  2)u  jerbtic^fl  —  cr  jcrbrid^t. 

3:1^  Personal  pronouns  not  standing  in  the  nominative, 
take  their  place  after  the  verb. 

Do  you  love  him?  giekn  <Bit  i^n? 

I  do  love  him.  3^  li^^c  iN- 

I  do  not  love  him.  ^d)  ticbe  i  ^  n  m  i  c^  t. 

Does  the  servant  sweep  the  room?  Äe^rt   bcr   53el>ientc   baö    3ii"'w^'f 
auö? 

0^5.  C  In  simple  tenses,  as  the  present  or  imper- 
fect, the  separable  particle  is  always  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence;  unless  this  begins  with  a  conjunction, 
a  relative  pronoun,  or  a  relative  adverb,  in  which  case 
the  particle  is  not  separated  from  the  verb,  which  then 
takes  its  place  at  the  end. 

He  sweeps  it.  gr  fe^rt  eg  aui. 

Does  your  father  go  out  to-day?   ®e^t  3^r  25ater  ^eute  au«? 

He  does  not  go  out  to-day.  (Sr  ge^t  ^eutc  nic^t  au3. 

EXERCISES.  72. 

Do  you  love  your  brother  ?— I  do  love  him. — Does  your 
father  love  him'^ — He  does  not  love  him.— Dost  thou  love 
me,  my  good  child  ?— I  love  thee. — Dost  thou  love  this 
ugly  man?  — I  do  not  love  him. — Does  your  father  want 
his  servant  ? — He  does  w  ant  him.— Dost  thou  want  anything? 
I  want  nothing.  — Does  the  servant  open  the  window? — 
He  does  open  it. — Dost  thou  open  it?— I  do  not  open  it. — 
Dost  thou  set  my  books  in  order? — I  do  set  them  in  order. 
— Does  the  servant  set  our  boots  or  our  shoes  in  order? 
—He  sets  (both)  the  one  and  the  other  in  order. — Do 
our  children  love  us  ? — They  do  love  us. — Do  we  love  our 
enemies? — We  do  not  love  them.— Do  you  want  your 
money  ? — I  do  want  it. — Do  we  want  our  carriage  ?— ^ 
We  do  want  it. — Are  our  friends  in  want  of  their  clothes 
(^letter)  ?— They  are  in  want  of  them.— What  do  you 
give  me?— I  do  not  give   thee  anything.— Do  you  give 
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my  brother  the  book? — I  do  give  it  him. — Do  you  give 
him  a  hat?— I  do  give  him  one. 

73. 

Dost  thou  see  anything?— I  see  nothing. — Do  you  see 
my  large  garden? — I  do  see  it. — Does  your  father  see 
our  ship  ? — He  does  not  see  it,  but  we  see  it.— How  many 
ships  do  you  see  ? — We  see  a  good  many ;  we  see  more 
than  thirty  of  them.  —  Do  you  give  me  books  ?  —  I  do 
give  thee  some.— Does  our  father  give  you  money? — He 
does  not  give  us  any. — Does  he  give  you  hats?— He  does 
not  give  us  any. — Do  you  see  many  sailors  ?  —  We  see 
more  soldiers  (ber  ©oliat,  plur.  en)  than  sailors. — Do  the 
soldiers  see  many  storehouses  ? — They  see  more  gardens 
than  storehouses. — Do  the  English  give  you  good  cakes? 
— They  do  give  us  some. — Do  you  give  me  as  much  wine 
as  beer  ?  —  I  give  thee  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other.— Can  you  give  me  some  more  cakes? — lean  give 
thee  no  more ;  I  have  not  many  more. — Do  you  give  me 
the  horse  which  you  have  ?  —  I  do  not  give  you  that 
which  I  have. — Which  horse  do  you  give  me?  — I  give 
you  that  of  my  brother. 


Do  you  speak  to  the  neighbour  ? — I  do  speak  to  him. — 
Does  he  speak  to  you  ? — He  does  not  speak  to  me. — Do 
your  brothers  speak  to  you? — They  do  speak  to  us. — 
When  dost  thou  speak  to  thy  father  ?—  I  speak  to  him  every 
morning  and  every  evening. — What  dost  thou  carry?— I 
carry  a  book.  — Where  dost  thou  carry  it  to  ?  — I  carry  it 
home. — Do  you  wash  your  stockings? — I  do  not  wash  them. 
— Does  your  brother  wash  as  many  shirts  as  stockings?— 
He  washes  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — Hast  thou  many 
more  stockings  to  wash  ? — I  have  not  many  more  to  wash. 
— How  many  more  shirts  have  your  friends  to  wash? — 
They  have  two  more  to  wash. — What  does  your  servant 
carry? — He  carries  a  great  table. — What  do  these  men 
carry  ? — They  carry  our  wooden  chairs. — Where  do  they 
carry  them  to? — They  carry  them  into  the  large  room  of 
our  brothers. — Do  your  brothers  wash  their  stockings  or 
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ours? — They  neither  wash  yours  nor  theirs;  they  wash 
those  of  their  children. 

75. 
Dost  thou  not  break  my  glass? — No,  Sir,  I  do  not  break 
it. — Do  the  sons  of  our  neighbours  break  our  glasses  ? — 
They  do  break  them. — Who  tears  yours  books?  —  The 
young  man  tears  them.— Do  you  not  tear  them? — I  do 
not  tear  them. — Do  the  soldiers  cut  trees  ? — They  do  cut 
some. — Do  you  buy  as  many  hats  as  gloves  ? — I  buy  more 
of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — Does  your  brother  buy 
any  bread?— He  is  obliged  to  buy  some;  he  is  hungry. — 
Do  our  brothers  buy  any  wine  ?— They  are  obliged  to  buy 
some;  they  are  thirsty.— Do  you  break  anything? — We 
do  not  break  anything. — Who  breaks  our  chairs?— No- 
body breaks  them.— Dost  thou  buy  anything? — I  do  not 
buy  anything. — Who  keeps  (takes  care  of)  our  money? 
— My  father  keeps  it.  —  Do  your  brothers  take  care  of 
my  books  ?— They  do  take  care  of  them. — Dost  thou  take 
care  of  anything? — I  do  not  take  care  of  anything, 

76. 
Does  the  tailor  mend  our  coats  ?— He  does  mend  them. — 
What  dost  thou  WTite  ? — I  >wite  a  letter. — To  whom  dost 
thou  write  a  letter?— To  my  father. — When  does  thy  bro- 
ther write  his  letters?— He  writes  them  in  the  morning 
and  in  the  evening. — What  dost  thou  no\\  ?— I  do  nothing. — 
At  what  o'clock  do  you  go  to  the  theatre  ? — At  a  quarter 
past  seven. — What  o'clock  is  it  now  ? — It  wants  a  quarter 
to  six. — At  what  o'clock  does  your  cook  go  to  the  market  ? 
— He  goes  thither  at  five  o'clock  (put  ba^tii  to  the  end).— 
Does  he  go  thither  in  the  evening?— No,  he  goes  thither  in 
the  morning. — Do  you  go  any  whither? — I  go  no  whither; 
but  my  brothers  go  into  the  garden.  —  Dost  thou  drink 
anything?— I  drink  nothing;  but  the  Italian  drinks  good 
w  ine  and  good  beer. — Do  you  send  me  one  more  book  ? — 
I  do  not  send  you  one  more. — Are  you  answering  his  let- 
ter ? — I  am  answering  it. — Does  he  answer  thine  ? — He 
does  answer  it. — What  do  you  say  ? — I  say  nothing. — Must 
I  give  him  money  to  remain  here?— You  must  give  him 
3ome  to  go  out.— Is  this  man  selling  anything?  —  He  is 
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selling  good  cakes.— What  do  you  sell?— I  sell  nothing; 
but  my  friends  sell  nails,  knives,  and  horse-shoes. — What 
does  the  man  say?— He  says  nothing. — What  art  thou 
looking  for?— I  am  not  looking  for  anything. 

*,*  We  should  fill  volumes,  vvere  we  (o  give  all  the  exercises  that  are  applicable 
to  our  lessons,  and  which  the  pupils  may  very  easily  compose  by  themselves.  We 
shall  therefore  merely  repeat  what  we  have  already  mentioned  at  the  commence- 
ment: pupils'who  wish  to  improve  rapidly  ought  to  compose  a  great  many  sen- 
tences in  addition  to  those  given;  but  they  must  pronounce  them  aloud.  This 
is  the  only  way  by  which  they  will  acquire  the  habit  of  speaking  fluently. 


TfflRTi-SEVENTH  LESSON.— Sieben  mtf  trrei^ig|!c 
faction. 

The  pain,  ber  ©cfimer^  (plui*.  en); 

the  tooth,  ber  ßvi^ii; 

the  ear,  baö   O^r    (is  not  softened  and 

takes  en  in  the  plur.); 

the  neck,  ber  .*palö; 

the  ache,  iia^  2Be^  (plur.  eni); 

the  e\Tl,  baö  Uebel. 

Sore   (ill,  wicked),  Sofc. 
Bad.  (Schlimm. 

Evil,  ill.  Uebcl. 

Have  you  a  sore  finger?  5>aben  Bit  einen  iefen  ?^-inger? 

I  have"  a  sore  finger.  3^"^  ^^^c  einen  böfen  ^J'incier. 

Has  your  brother  a  sore  foot?  S^at  3^i^  Sruber  einen  bijfen  ^u9? 

He  has  a  sore  eye.  gr  ^at  ein  böfeö  5{u(^e, 

We  have  sore  eyes.  2Bir  fiaben  Oö[c  Sinken. 

The  head-ache.  baa  Äopfn)ef>2j 

the  tooth-ache,  ba^^  3»^^nn)e^; 

the  ear-ache,  ba^  Dfjrenwe^; 

a  sore  throat,  fi»alöit)cf); 

a  pain  in  one's  back,  Diiicfenfrftmerj. 

1  2)aö  SSc^,   the   ache,   is  employed   in  the  plural  only  to  denote 
the  pangs  of  childbirth. 

2  Compound  words  are  of  the  gender  of  the  last  component  which 
expresses  the  fundamental  or  general  idea. 

CKRMAN    GRAMM.    I.  7 
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He  has  the  head-ache.  ^r  W  Äo^ffc^mer^cn  3. 

I  have  the  tooth-ache.  Jci)  I}abe  3a()nfcf)mcr5cn. 

The  elbow,  fccr  dUboc^QXi; 

the  back,  ttx  Dti'icfen; 

the  knee,  bvie  ^nie» 

To  bring.  bringen*. 

To  find.  g-inben*. 

That  which  C^haf).  2Bag    (baöjenigc,    m\d)t^',    'iiOii, 

Obs.  A.  >E5a^  is  often  used  instead  of  ba^jen^e,  tt)el^ 
(|)e^,  or  baö,  Vod^^^,  that  which.  (See  Lesson  XXXI.) 

Do  you  find  what  you  are  look-  ^-(nben  ®{c,  iva»  Sie  fu^en? 

ing  for? 

I  find  what  I  am  looking  for.  3c^  P*5ff  i^*iä  i(^  fuc^c. 

He  does  not  find  what  he  is  look-  (Sr  [inbet  n{d)t,  ivaö  er  fu(^t. 

ing  for. 

We  find  what  we  are  looking  for.  2Bir  finbeu,  iva^  tt?ir  fucf)cn, 

I  have  what  I  want.  3cf>  I)iibe,  was  t(J)  braurfie. 

I  mend  what  you  mend.  3^^)    t^effere   auö,    tt)aö   «Sie   au^^ 
befi'erit. 

0/^5.  i&.  Here  the  second  member  of  the  phrase  be- 
ginning with  a  relative  pronoun,  the  particle  avi^  is  not 
separated  from  its  verb  which  is  removed  to  the  end. 
(See  Obs.  C.  Lesson  XXXVL  and  Rule  of  Syntax,  Les- 
son XLIX.) 

To  reao?  (thou  readest,  he  reads.)   Sefcn*   (bu   liefejl,   er  liefet   or 
lieft). 
To  study.  «Stubireu. 

To  learn.  Semen. 

Obs.  C.  The  particle  JU  does  not  precede  the  in- 
finitive joined  to  the  verb  lernen,  to  learn.  (See  Les- 
son XLIX.)    Ex. 

I  learn  to  read.  f  3d)  lerne  lefen. 

He  learns  to  -vM-ite.  f  (Ir  lernt  [einreiben. 

3  ©rfimerj,  pain,  is  here  in  the  plural.  In  compound  words  2Bc^ 
is  employed  in  the  singular,  and  ©c^merj  in  the  plural,  thus:  3^ 
I;aOe  ^0).^five^,  and:  3d)  ^ate  ÄO^jffc^merjen,  I  have  the  head-ache. 
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French, 
English, 
German, 

fran,5ö|ifc^  (an  adject 
bciitfcl). 

ivc4) 

Do  you  learn  German? 
I  do  learn  it. 
I  do  not  learn  it. 

Semen  Sie  beutf^? 

3cl)  lerne  ($. 

3c^  lerne  ce  ntc^t* 

EXERCISES.  77. 

Where  is  your  father? — He  is  at  home. — Does  he  not  go 
out? — He  is  not  able  to  go  out;  he  has  the  head-ache. — 
Hast  thou  the  head-ache?— I  have  not  the  head-ache,  but 
the  ear-ache. — AVhat  day  of  the  month  is  it  (ben  it)iet)telf^en 
^abcn  mir,  Lesson  XXIII.)  to-day  ?— It  is  the  twelfth  to-day. 
— AVhat  day  of  the  month  is  (bcr  tvie^telfte)  to  morrow  ?— 
To-morrow  is  the  thirteenth. — What  teeth  have  you?— I 
have  good  teeth. — What  teeth  has  your  brother? — He  has 
bad  teeth. — Has  the  Englishman  the  tooth-ache  ? — He  has 
not  the  tooth-ache ;  he  has  a  sore  eye. — Has  the  Italian  a 
sore  eye  ? — He  has  not  a  sore  eye^  but  a  sore  foot. — Have 
I  a  sore  finger  ?— You  have  no  sore  finger,  but  a  sore  knee. 
— AVill  you  cut  me  some  bread  ? — I  cannot  cut  you  any;  I 
have  sore  fingers. — Will  anybody  cut  me  some  cheese? — 
Nobody  will  cut  you  any. — Are  you  looking  for  anyone? 
— I  am  not  looking  for  any  one. — Has  any  one  the  ear-ache  ? 
— No  one  has  the  ear-ache. — What  is  the  painter  looking 
for? — He  is  not  looking  for  anything. — Whom  are  you 
looking  for? — I  am  looking  for  your  son.— Who  is  looking 
for  me  ? — No  one  is  looking  four  you. — Dost  thou  find  what 
thou  art  looking  for? — I  do  find  what  I  am  looking  for ;  but 
the  captain  does  not  find  what  he  is  looking  for. 

78. 
AVhohasa  sore  throat? — We  have  sore  throats. — Haä 
any  one  sore  eyes?— The  Germans  have  sore  eyes. — Does 
the  tailor  make  my  coat?— He  does  not  make  it;  he  has  a 
pain  in  his  back. — Does  the  shoemaker  make  my  shoes?— 
He  is  unable  to  (fanu  ntd)t)  make  them ;  he  has  sore  elbows. — 
Does  the  merchant  bring  us  beautiful  purses  (ber  ^cutcO  ?-^ 

4  Derived  from  ber  ^ranjofc,  the  Frenchman. 
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He  cannot  go  out;  he  has  sore  feet. — Does  the  Spaniard 
find  the  umbrella  which  he  is  looking  for? — He  does  find 
it. — Do  the  butchers  find  the  sheep  which  they  are  looking 
for? — They  do  find  them. — Does  the  tailor  find  his 
thimble? — He  does  not  find  it. — Dost  thou  find  the  paper 
which  thou  art  looking  for? — I  do  not  find  it — Do  we  find 
what  we  are  looking  for  ? — We  do  not  find  what  we  are 
looking  for. — What  is  the  nobleman  doing  ? — He  does  what 
you  are  doing. — What  is  he  doing  in  his  room? — He  is 
reading. 

79. 

Art  thou  reading? — I  am  not  reading. — Do  the  sons  of 
the  nobleman  study? — They  do  study.— What  are  they 
studying?— They  are  studyingGerman.— Art  thou  studying 
English?— I  have  no  time  to  study  it.— Are  the  Dutch  look- 
ing for  this  or  that  ship  ? — Tiiey  are  looking  for  both. — Is 
the  servant  looking  for  this  or  that  broom? — He  is  neither 
looking  for  this  nor  that. — Who  is  learning  German? — The 
sons  of  the  captains  and  those  of  the  noblemen  are  learn- 
ing it. — When  does  your  friend  study  French?— He  studies 
it  in  the  morning. — At  what  o'clock  does  he  study  it? — He 
studies  it  at  ten  o'clock. — Does  he  study  it  every  day? — 
He  studies  it  every  morning  and  every  evening. — What  are 
the  children  of  the  carpenter  doing?— They  are  reading. — 
Are  they  reading  German  ? — They  are  reading  French ;  but 
we  are  reading  English. — What  books  does  your  son  read? 
— He  reads  good  books. — Does  he  read  German  books? — 
He  reads  French  books. — What  book  do  you  read  ? — I  read 
a  German  book. — Do  you  read  as  much  as  my  children? — 
I  read  more  than  they  — Does  your  father  read  the  book 
which  I  read? — He  does  not  read  that  which  you  read, 
but  that  which  I  read.— Does  he  read  as  much  as  I?— He 
reads  less  than  you,  but  he  learns  more  than  you. — Do 
you  lend  me  a  book? — I  do  lend  you  one. — Do  your  friends 
lend  you  any  books? — They  do  lend  me  some. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH  LESSON.— ^d)t  imtr  trui^töfle 
£uiion. 


Spanish, 

The  ending  tfci^  serves  to 
of  nations.     Thus: 


fVaiiifc^  (an  adjective  t). 
form  adjectives  of  the  names 


Italian, 

italiciiifd); 

l>olish, 

Vohiifd); 

Russian, 

nmdy, 

Latin, 

latciuifd) ; 

Greek, 

i^ricd)ifd); 

Arabian,  Arabic, 

aralnfd); 

Syrian,  Syriac, 

fi)rifd) ; 

The  Pole, 

ber  ^olc; 

the  Roman, 

ber  9U>mcr; 

the  Greek, 

ber  ®ric(f|c; 

the  Arab,    the  Arabian^ 

,  bcr  Araber; 

the  Syrian, 

ber  ®l)rer. 

Are  you  a  Frenchman"? 

©{lib  <Ste  ein  g-ranjofe? 

No,  Sir,  I  am  a  German. 

5kln,  mein  S^exx,  id)  iin  ein  S5cut* 

fd)er. 

Is  he  a  tailor? 

3ft  er  ein  ®d)neibcr? 

No,  he  is  a  shoemaker. 

yjctu,  cr  tft  tin  @d)u^ma^er. 

He  is  a  fool. 

(iv  ift  ciu  9^arr. 

To  wish,  to  desire. 

2Ö  Ü  u  f  c^  c  n. 

The  fool, 

bcr  9larr  (gen.  en); 

the  mouth, 

ber  SO^iinb  (has  no  plur.); 

the  memory. 

ti\§  ©cbäc^tniß  (plur.  e). 

Have  you  a  good  memory? 

A>aOen  8ie  ein  guteö  ®cbä^tni§? 

He  has  a  little  mouth. 

dr  bat  einen  ficinen  SWunb. 

Your  brother  has  blue  eyes. 

3br  Sruber  f)at  blane  Sinken. 

Do  you  wish  me  a  good  morn- 

!ffiiin[d)en  ®ic    mir    einen    guten 

ing? 

OJtürc^cn  ? 

I  wish  you  a  good  evening. 

3d)   rcünfc^c  3^nen    einen   guten 
^Ibenb. 

Blue, 

hlan ; 

black. 

fc^warj. 

Instead  of. 

5lnftatt  3u.  (See  Obs.  Ä.,  page 

'  163.  I\[ethod,    Part  II.) 

To  play. 

spielen. 

To  listen,  to  hear. 

^  i)  r  e  n. 

1  Derived  from  ©panien,  Spaiu. 
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Instead  of  listening.  t  5tnfitatt  5U  tören. 

Do  you  play  instead  of  studying?    f  Spielen  ®le,  anftatt  5U  fiubireii  ? 
Obs.  The  preposition  a n fl a tt,  instead  of,  requires  in 
German   511   before   the  infinitive,  whilst  in  English  it  is 
construed  with  the  present  participle. 
I  study  instead  of  playing.  f  3cf)  ftubire,  anfiatt  ju  fpielen. 

That  man  speaks  instead  of  list-  t  2^iefer  5Ü^ann  fpric^t,  anftatt  ^u 
eniug.  ^ören. 

I  51  n  I)  Ö  r  e  n    (anjupren ,    governs 
rr    r  t      /  )      ^^^^  accusative). 

JO  listen  10.  <3ubören    C^up^cren,    governs 

f      the  dative). 

I  listen  to  him.  !  ^S  £  !tm 'I!' 

f  X5^  ot^re  t^m  git. 

To  listen  to  some  one  or  some-   5Iuf  2emaubeii  ober  (iiwü§  f)örcn. 

thing. 

That  which.  >Dag,  toaS. 

I  ^oren  ®ie   auf  i>ci§,  )x>a^  3^ncn 

Do  you  listen  to  what  the  man\      ber  5[Rann  faflf? 

tells  you?  ^  4^örctt    <£ie    auf    ba^^,    tt»aö    bei* 

f     5[}tanu  3f)uen  fagt? 

I  do  listen  to  it.  3(^  ^örc  baraufs. 

He  listens  to  what  I  tell  him.     ^r   l)ort   auf  t>a§,   wa§   \(i)   i^m 

fagc. 

To  correct.  \  Serbeffern,  forrigiren. 

To  take  off  (as  the  hat).   3(bne{)mcn*  (absunefjmen). 

To  take  off  (as   clothes),   ^luö^ieben*  (auf^jujieficn). 

To  take  away.  äöeguef)meu*     (ipegjuuc^men). 

To  take.  3lt\)mtn*. 

Thou  takest,— he  takes.  2)u  nimmft,  ■ —  cr  nimmt. 

Thou  takest  off  thy  hat.  -Du  nimmft  deinen  4^ut  ab. 

Do  you  take  off  your  boots?        3'c^<^n  "Si^  5&i^^  <8tiefel  auö? 

We  take  off  our  coats.  SBir  jieijen  unfere  Oiörfe  an§. 

"Who  takes  away  the  chairs?       SSer  nimmt  bic  Stiit^Ie  »eg? 

The  servant  takes  them  away.   S)er  ^Öcbiente  nimmt  fie  ireg. 

EXERCISES.  80. 

Do  you  speak  Spanish? — No,  Sir,  I  speak  Italian. — 
Who  speaks  Polish?— My  brother  speaks  Polish. — Do  our 

2  3tn^i3rcn  takes  the  person  ia  the  accusative,  and  JU^i^ren  in  the 
dative.  They  never  relate  to  a  thing;  but  f)örcn  auf  stands  either 
\vith  the  person  or  the  thing,  and  always  requires  the  accusative. 
Ex.  3c^  ^öreif)n  an,  or  id)  I)üre  if)m  ju,  I  listen  to  him;  but  ic^  ^örc 
(tuf  ta^,  Vta^  Sie  mir  fagen,  I  listen  to  what  you  are  telling  me.^ 
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neighbours  speak  Russian? — They  do  not  speak  Russian,  but 
Arabic. — Do  you  speak  Arabic  ? — No,  I  speak  Greek  and 
Latin —AVhat  knife  have  you  ? — I  have  an  English  knife. 
— What  money  have  you  there?  Is  it  Italian  or  Spanish 
money? — It  is  Russian  money. — Have  you  an  Italian  hat? 
— No,  I  have  a  Spanish  hat. — Are  you  a  German? — No,  I 
am  an  Englishman. — Art  thou  a  Greek? — No,  I  am  a  Span- 
iard.— Are  these  men  Poles?— No,  they  are  Russians. — 
Do  the  Russians  speak  Polish?  — They  do  not  speak  Polish, 
but  Latin,  Greek,  and  Arabic— Is  your  brother  a  merchant? 
— No,  he  is  a  joiner. — Are  these  men  mercliants? — No, 
they  are  carpenters.  —  Are  we  boatmen  ?  —  No,  Ave  are 
shoemakers. — Art  thou  a  fool? — lam  not  a  fool. — What 
is  that  man? — He  is  a  tailor.— Do  you  wish  me  anything? 
— I  wish  you  a  good  morning.  —  What  does  the  young 
man  wish  me? — He  wishes  you  a  good  evening.— Whither 
must  I  go  ? — Thou  must  go  to  our  friends  to  wish  them 
a  good  day  (^ag).  —  Do  your  children  come  to  me  in 
order  to  wish  me  a  good  evening?  — They  come  to  you 
in  order  to  wish  you  a  good  morning. 

81. 

Has  the  nobleman  blue  eyes  ? — He  has  black  eyes  and  a 
little  mouth. — Hast  thou  a  good  memorv?  — I  have  a  bad 
memory,  but  much  courage  to  learn  German.— What  dost 
thou  (do)  instead  of  playing?— I  study  instead  of  playing. 
— Dost  thou  learn  instead  of  AAriting? — I  write  instead  of 
learning. — What  does  the  son  of  our  bailiff  (do)  ?— He 
goes  into  the  garden  instead  of  going  into  the  field.— Do 
the  children  of  our  neighbours  read  ? — They  write  instead 
of  reading. — What  does  our  cook  (do)  ? — He  makes  a  fire 
instead  of  going  to  the  market. — Does  your  father  sell  his 
ox  ? — He  sells  his  horse  instead  of  selling  his  ox. — Do  the 
ph}  sicians  go  out  ? — They  remain  in  their  rooms  instead  of 
going  out. — At  Avhat  o'clock  does  our  physician  come  to 
you? — He  comes  every  morning  at  a  quarter  to  nine. — 
Does  the  son  of  the  painter  study  English? — He  studies 
Greek  instead  of  studying  English. — Does  the  butcher  kill 
oxen? — He  kills  sheep  instead  of  killing  oxen. — Do  you 
listen  to  me  ?— I  do  listen  to  you.  —  Does  your  brother 
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listen  to  me  ? — He  speaks  instead  of  listening  to  you. — Do 
you  listen  to  what  I  am  telling  you  ? — I  do  listen  to  what 
you  are  telling  me. 

82. 

Does  the  man  listen  to  what  you  are  telling  him? — He 
does  listen  to  it.— Do  the  children  of  the  physician  listen 
to  what  we  tell  them  ? — They  do  not  listen  to  it. — Dost 
thou  listen  to  what  thy  brother  tells  thee? — I  do  listen 
to  it.  —  Do  you  go  to  the  theatre  ?  —  I  am  going  to  the 
store-house  instead  of  going  to  the  theatre.— Are  you 
willing  to  listen  to  me  ?— I  am.Avilling  to  listen  to  you, 
hut  I  cannot;  I  have  the  ear-ache. — Does  thy  father  correct 
my  notes  or  thine? — He  corrects  neither  yours  nor  mine. 
— Which  notes  does  he  correct  ?  —  He  corrects  those 
which  he  writes. — Does  he  listen  to  what  you  tell  him? 
— He  does  listen  to  it.  —  Do  you  take  off  your  hat  in 
order  to  speak  to  my  father?— I  do  take  it  off  in  order 
to  speak  to  him.  —  Does  thy  brother  listen  to  what  our 
father  tells  him  ? — He  does  listen  to  it. — Does  your  ser- 
vant go  for  some  beer  ? — He  goes  for  some  vinegar  in- 
stead of  going  for  some  beer. — Do  you  correct  my  letter? 
— I  do  not  correct  it ;  I  have  sore  eyes. — Does  the  ser- 
vant take  off  his  coat  in  order  to  make  a  fire  ? — He  does 
take  it  off. — Do  you  take  off  your  gloves  in  order  to 
give  me  money? — I  do  take  them  off  in  order  to  give 
you  some.  —  Does  he  take  off  his  shoes  in  order  to  go 
to  your  house  ?— He  does  not  take  them  off. — Who  takes 
away  the  tables  and  chairs? — The  servants  take  them 
away. — Will  you  take  away  this  glass?— I  have  no  mind 
to  take  it  away. — Is  he  wrong  to  take  off  his  boots? — 
He  is  right  to  take  them  off — Dost  thou  take  away  any- 
thing?— I  do  not  take  away  anything.— Does  anybody 
take  off  his  hat  ? — Nobody  takes  it  off. 


THIRTY-NINTH  LESSON.— Heutt  UXlif  t^Xtl^lQ^t  £uÜon. 

Wet  (moist).  ^a%  (an  adjective). 

To  wet  Oo  moisten^.  9U|  ma^cn  (ne^cn). 
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3ei(^cn,  weifen*  (govern  the 

dative  i). 
©e^cii  laffen*   (governs  two 

accusative  cases,  one,  of  the 

person  and  one  of  the  object), 
Saffen   «Sic    micf)    2^xt    go(t>cneu 

33äntier  fc^eu? 
3cf)  lafi'c  €ie  biefelku  fc^cn. 
JBranntivtiu  (masc); 
Xabal  (uiasc); 

©c^nupftabaf ; 

9tcpfeln?ein,  (iittx  (masc.) ; 

mi)l  (neut.l; 

5lepfel  (5(pfeO  (plur.  ofber^tpfet), 

ber  ©ärtner; 

i)er  Setter; 

ber  ®d) wager; 

baö  Xud); 

bag  ec^nupftuc^; 

ber  2)tener,  ber  kncc^t  2. 

^polen  6ie  3^1^^«  ©dowager? 

3d}  ^ole  i^n. 

©eben  fen. 

©ebenfen  ®ie  ^eute  3tbenb  auf  ben 

«Ball  äu  ge^en« 
3d)  gebenfe  ^in^ugeben.  (See  Obs, 

A.  Lesson  XXIX.) 

SB  if  fen*  (fönnen*3). 
3c^  t»eip  —  er  mi^. 

1  3ß'Öftt  expresses  the  mere  act  of  showing;  Weifen  implies  showing 
AVithin.'-truction,  anil  is  derived  from  the  word:  bic  2Beifc,  the  manner. 

2  ©iener,  generally  means  servant;  hence:  ber  ^^ammerbiener,  th 
valet  de  chambre;  ber  Äir^enbiener,  the  church-minister,  clergyman; 
Äned)t  points  out  the  lowest  degree  (tf  servitude,  hence  :  ber  ^^auö- 
fned)t,  the  menial  servant;  ber  'Btalihudjt,  the  groom,  the  stable- 
man; ber  9teitfned)t,  the  jockey. 

3  2Biffen  implies  to  have  the  knowledge  of  a  thing,  not  to  be  ignor- 
ant of  it;  fönnen  signifies  to  be  able,  to  have  the  knowledge  of  an 
art  or  a  science.  Ex.  '^^i)  Wci^ ,  wa^  £ie  fagen  wollen,  I  knoAv, 
what  you  wish  to  say.    6r  fann  einen  bcutfdjen  23rtef  fc^reiben,  he 

knows  how  to  wrife  a  German  letter.     The    learner  must  take  care 
not   to  confound   Wiffen*,   to  know,   with  fpnnen*,    to  be   able,    and 


To  show. 

To  let  see  (expose  to  sight). 


Do  you  let   mc   see  your  gold 

ribbons  ? 
I  do  let  you  see  them. 

Brandy, 

tobacco, 

tobacco  (for  smoking), 

snuff", 

cider, 

meal  (flour), 

apples. 

The   gardener, 

the  cousin, 

the  brother-in-law, 

the  handkerchief, 

the  pocket  handkerchief, 

the  valet,  servant. 

Do  you  go  for  your  brother-in- 
law? 
I  do  go  for  him. 

To  intend  (to  think). 
Do  you  intend  to  go  to  the  ball 

this  evening? 
I  do  intend  to  go  thither. 


I  know 


To  know. 
-he  knows. 
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We  know  —  they  knoM".  2Sir  tviffcn  —  fte  iviffen. 

Thou  knowest— you  know.  ■Du   wd^t    —    3^^'    voi\]d    (Sic 

tt>iffen). 
Do  you  know  German?  Äönnett  ®ie  beutfc^? 

I  do  know  it.  3c^  fdnn  cL 

Do  you  know  how  to  read  French?^  «>..   ^      ^-    r       .•.-.- r  r  r    o 
Can  you  read  French  ?  \  ^^""^"  ^''  ^'^^"S^^'^l^^  ^^f^"? 

Can  you  make  a  hat?  i 

Do  you  know  how  to  make  a  >  Äönncn  ©ic  einen  S^ni  uiackn  ? 

hat?  \ 

Can  you  come  to  me  to-day?      können  ®ie  ^eute  3U  mir  fommen? 

To  swim.  ®c^tt)immen*. 

Do  vou  know  how  to  swmi?     )  «,..  ^.    .^^  .  9 

Can^  you  swim  ?  (  ^^^""^«  ^''  f^wmimcn  ? 

Whither?  uhere  to?        SBo^in? 
Whither  are  you  going?  2Bo  ge^en  ®ic  ^in*? 


EXERCISES.    83. 

Do  you  wish  to  drink  brandy?— No,  I  wisli  to  drink 
wine. — Do  you  sell  brandy? — I  do  not  sell  any;  but  my 
neighbour ,  the  merchant ,  sells  some. — Will  you  fetch 
me  some  tobacco  ?  -I  will  fetch  you  some;  what  tobacco  do 
you  wish  to  have? — I  wish  to  have  some  snuff;  but  my 
friend,  the  German ;  wishes  to  have  some  tobacco  (for 
smoking). — Does  the  merchant  show  you  cloth? — He  does 
not  show  me  any. — Does  your  valet  go  for  some  cider? — 
He  does  go  for  some. — Do  you  want  anything  else  (nod^ 
^ttt)a^)?— I  want  some  flour;  will  you  send  for  some  (for) 
me  ? — I  will  send  for  some  (for)  you. — Does  your  friend 
buy  apples  ? — He  does  buy  some. — Does  he  buy  handker- 
chiefs ?  —  He  buys  tobacco  instead  of  buying  handker- 
chiefs.— Do  you  show  me  anything  ?— I  show  you  gold 
and  silver  clothes. — W^hither  does  your  cousin  go? — He 

he  latter  not  with  fennen*,   to  be   acquainted,     (See   Lessons  XXX. 
and  XXXV.,  and  page  118,  Method,  Part  11.) 

4  SBo^in,  as  above,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of 
which  is  placed  in  the  beginning  and  the  second  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence.  If  the  sentence  ends  with  a  past  participle  or  an  infinitive 
^itt  is  placed  before  it.     (See  page  18»,  Method,  Part    II.) 
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goes  to  the  ball?— Do  you  go  to  the  ball?—!  go  to  the 
theatre  instead  of  going  to  the  ball.— Does  the  gardener 
go  into  the  garden  ? — He  goes  to  the  market  instead  of 
going  into  the  garden. — Do  you  send  your  servant  to 
the  shoemaker?— I  send  hira  to  the  tailor  instead  of 
sending  him  to  the  shoemaker. 
84. 
Dost  thou  go  to  fetch  thy  father?— I  do  go  to  fetch 
him. — May  (faun)  I  go  to  fetch  my  cousin?  — You  may  go 
to  fetch  him. — Does  your  valet  find  the  man  whom  he  is 
looking  for?  — Ho  does  find  him. — Do  your  sons  find  the 
friends  A\'hom  they  are  looking  for?  — They  do  not  find 
them. — When  do  you  intend  going  to  the  ball  ?- 1  intend 
going  thither  this  evening.— Do  your  cousins  intend  to  go 
into  the  country?— They  intend  to  go  thither. — When  do 
they  intend  to  go  thither?  —  They  intend  to  go  thither 
to-morrow. — At  what  o'clock? — At  half-past  nine.— What 
does  the  merchant  w  ish  to  sell  you  ? — He  wishes  to  sell 
me  pocket-handkerchiefs. — Do  you  intend  to  buy  some  ? 
— I  will  not  buy  any.— Dost  thou  know  anything  ?— I  do 
not  know  anything. — What  does  thy  cousin  know  ?— He 
knows  how^  to  read  and  to  write. — Does  he  know  Ger- 
man?—He  does  not  know^  it. — Do  you  kow  Spanish? — I 
do  knoAv  it. — Do  your  brothers  know^  Greek?— They  do 
not  know  it;  but  they  intend  to  learn  it.  — Do  I  know 
English? — You  do  not  know  it;  but  you  intend  to  study 
it  — Do  my  children  know  how  to  read  Italian  ? — They 
know  how  to  read,  but  not  how  to  speak  it. 

85. 
Do  you  intend  to  study  Arabic  ? — I  intend  to  study  Ara- 
bic and  Syriac. — Does  the  Englishman  know  Polish  ? — He 
does  not  know  it ,  but  he  intends  learning  it. — Do  you 
know  how  to  swim?  — I  do  not  know  how  to  swim,  but 
how  to  play. — Does  your  cousin  know  how  to  make  coats  ? 
—He  does  not  know  hoAv  to  make  any;  he  is  no  tailor. — 
Is  he  a  merchant  ?— He  is  not  one.— AVhat  is  he? — He  is 
a  physician.— AVhither  are  you  going? — I  am  going  into 
my  garden,  in  order  to  speak  to  the  gardener. — AVhat  do 
you  A>  ish  to  tell  him  ? — I  m  ish  to  tell  him   to  open  the 
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window  of  his  room. — Does  your  gardener  listen  to  you  ?— 
He  does  listen  to  me. — Do  you  wish  to  drink  some  cider  ? — 
No,  I  have  a  mind  to  drink  some  beer;  have  you  any? — I 
have  none ;  but  I  will  send  for  some. — When  will  you  send 
for  some?— Now. — Do  you  send  for  apples?— I  do  send 
for  some.— Have  you  a  good  deal  of  water  ? — I  have  enough 
to  wash  my  feet. — Has  your  brother  water  enough?— 
He  has  only  a  little,  but  enough  to  moisten  his  pocket- 
handkerchief. — Do  you  know  how  to  make  tea  ? — I  know 
how  to  make  some. — Does  your  cousin  listen  to  what  you 
tell  him?— He  does  listen  to  it.— Does  he  know  how  to 
swim? — He  does  not  know  how  to  swim.— Where  is  he 
going  to? — He  is  going  no  whither;  he  remains  at  home. 


FORTIETH  LESSON.—I^itrjtglle  £ecüon. 

The  intention.  ^cr25ürfa|. 

Intended.  @  e  f  o  n  u  c  n. 

To  intend  or  to  have  the  intention,  ©efonnen  feött*. 

I  intend  to  go  thither.  ^^  bin  gefouuen,  ^injuj^cbcn. 

We  have  the  intention  to  do  it.   2Bir  fmt)  gefcnuen,  cö  jü  tl)un. 

[(gr^altcn*    (to   receive    any- 
I      thing  sent). 

;  Scfornmen*^    (to  receive  as  a 
j      present). 

I  (imp] allien*  (to  welcome,  to 
I      entertain). 
^  Su  erpltft.  er  erhält. 

(  2)u  empfänflft  i.      (Sr  em^füngt. 
(ix  befommt  ©elb. 


To  receive. 


Thou  receivest— He  receives. 

He  receives  money. 

He  obtains  the  preference. 

He  receives  his  friends. 


(£r  erhält  t)cn  SSorjug. 
(ix  empfäiti^t  feine  ^-rcunbe. 


Do  you  receive  a  letter  to-day  ?   (5r^alten  ©ic  tieute  einen  iSricf ? 


I  receive  one  to-morrow. 

To  guide  (conduct,  take). 
To  lead. 


3^  erhalte  mcrc3en  einen. 


%ü\)xtn 
Seiten 


I  lead  the  horse  into  the  stable.  3c^  f"^^«^  i*^^^  ^ffi^^  ^"  ^^n  ©tall. 

1  The  persons  not  mentioned  follow  the  regular  conjugation.  (See 
Present  Tense,    Lesson  XXXVI.) 

2  %Ü^un    expresses   the    act   of   conducting    only;    leiten    means 
to    conduct  with    safety.       Ex.    dincn    ^ranfen    führen,    to   conduct 
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The  preference,  ber  23orjii(^ ; 

the  stable,  ber  Stau; 

blind,  Hint» ; 

sick  (ill),  franf; 

poor,  arm. 

To  exlinguih.  5lu§Iöfd)cn  (v.  act.  and  n.  ir., 

au?5iilöfd)cn). 

To  light.  Stn^i'inbcu  (anju^ünbcn). 

To  set  on  fire.  ^lUiftccfen  (aujuftecfen). 

Docs  he  extinguish  the  candle?  2i>fd)t  tx  baö  Sic^t  au6  ? 

He  lights  it.  Sr  jiinbet  eö  an. 

To  depart,  to  set  out.  5tbretfen  (abjureifen). 

When  do  you  intend  to  depart?  SBanu  cjebcnfen  Sie  abjurcifeu? 

I  intend  to  depart  to-morrow.  3^  gebcufe  morgen  abjurclfcn. 


EXERCISES.   86. 

Do  your  brothers  intend  to  go  into  the  country  ?— They 
do  intend  to  go  thither. — Do  you  intend  to  go  to  my  cou- 
sin?— I  do  intend  to  go  to  him. —Dost  thou  intend  to  do 
anything"? — I  intend  to  do  nothing. — Do  you  intend  to  go  to 
the  theatre  this  evening? — I  do  intend  to  go  thither,  but 
not  this  evening. — Dost  thou  receive  anything? — I  receive 
money. — From  (yon)  whom  dost  thou  receive  some? — I 
receive  some  from  my  father,  my  brother,  and  my  cousin. 
— Does  your  son  receive  books? — He  does  receive  some. 
— From  whom  does  he  receive  some? — He  receives  some 
from  me,  from  his  friends,  and  neighbours. — Does  the  poor 
man  (bcr  5{rme,  See  Obs.  A.,  end  of  Lesson  XX.)  receive 
money  ? — He  does  receive  some.^ — From  whom  does  he  re- 
ceive some? — He  receives  some  from  the  rich. — Dost  thou 
receive  wine  ?—  I  do  not  receive  any. — Do  I  receive  money  ? 
— You  do  not  receive  any. — Does  your  servant  receive 
clothes  (Kleiber)?  — He  does  not  receive  any. — Do  you  re- 
ceive the  books  which  our  friends  receive? — We  do  not 
receive  the  same  which  your  friends  receive;  but  we  re- 
ceive others. — Does  your  friend  receive  the  letters  which 

a   sick  person;   ein   Äiub ,   einen  Slinben  leiten,  to  guiJe  a  child, 
a  blind  man. 


—   no  — 

you  write  to  him  ? — He  does  receive  tliem. — Do  you  re- 
ceive the  apples  which  I  send  you? — I  do  not  receive 
them. — Does  the  American  receive  as  much  brandy  as 
cider? — He  receives  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 
—Do  the  Scotch  receive  as  many  books  as  letters? — 
They  receive  as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 

87. 

Does  the  Englishman  obtain  the  preference? — He  does 
obtain  it. — Does  your  cousin  receive  as  much  money  as  I? — 
He  receives  more  tlian  you. — Does  the  Frenchman  receive 
his  letters?— He  does  receive  them.— When  does  he  re- 
ceive them? — He  receives  them  in  the  evening, — When 
dost  thou  receiv^e  thy  letters?  — I  receive  them  in  the 
morning. — At  what  o'clock? — At  a  quarter  to  ten. — Dost 
thou  receive  as  many  letters  as  I? — I  receive  more  of 
them  than  thou. — Dost  thou  receive  any  to-day  ? — I  receive 
some  to-day  and  to-morrow. — Does  your  father  receive 
as  many  friends  as  ours  (as  our  father), — He  receives 
fewer  of  them  than  yours  (than  your  father).  —  Does  the 
Spaniard  receive  as  many  enemies  as  friends?— He  re- 
ceives as  many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Do  you  receive 
one  more  crown? — I  do  receive  one  more.  — Does  your 
son  receive  one  more  book? — He  does  receive  one  more. 
— What  does  the  physician  receive? — He  receives  good 
tobacco,  good  snuff,  and  good  pocket-handkerchiefs. — 
Does  he  receive  brandv?— He  does  receive  some. 


Does  your  servant  receive  shirts?— He  does  receive* 
some.— Does  he  receive  as  many  of  them  as  my  valet 
(does)  ? — He  receives  quite  as  many  of  them. — Do  you  re- 
ceive anything  to-day  ? — I  receive  something  every  day. — 
Dost  thou  conduct  anybody?— I  conduct  nobody. — Whom 
do  you  guide? — I  guide  my  son, —  Where  are  you  con- 
ducting him  to? — I  conduct  him  to  my  friends  to  wish 
them  a  good  morning. — What  is  your  son? — He  is  a  phy- 
sician.— Does  your  servant  guide  any  one  ? — He  guides 
my  child. — Whom  (tt)en)  must  I  guide  ? — Thou  must  guide 
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the  blind.  iObs.  A.,  end  of  Lesson  XX.)— Must  he  conduct 
the  sick  person? — He  must  conduct  him. — Whither  must 
he  conduct  him?— He  must  conduct  him  home. — Whither 
is  he  leading  your  horse? — He  is  leading  it  into  the  stable. 
— Dost  thou  guide  the  child  or  the  blind  man  ? — I  guide 
both. — When  does  the  foreigner  intend  to  depart?— He 
intends  to  depart  this  morning. — At  what  o'clock? — At 
half  past  one. — Does  he  not  wish  to  remain  here? — He 
does  not  (dr  WiU  nid)t).—Do  you  intend  to  go  to  the 
theatre  this  evening? — I  intend  to  go  there  to-morrow. — 
Do  you  depart  to-day?— I  depart  now. — When  do  you 
intend  to  write  to  your  friends? — I  intend  to  write  to  them 
to-day.  — Do  your  friends  answer  your  letters? — They  do 
answer  them. — Do  you  extinguish  the  fire? — I  do  not 
extinguish  it. — Does  your  servant  light  the  candle  ? — He 
does  light  it. — Does  this  man  intend  to  set  your  warehouse 
on  fire? — He   does   intend  to  set  it  on  fire   (anjupecfen). 


FORTY-FIRST  LESSON.— (iJin  unb  iiicr3if\Pc  faction. 

COMPARrSON  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

The  comparative  is  formed  by  adding  er  and  the 
superlative  by  adding  jl  *  to  the  simple  adjective. 
Examples : 

Posit.        Comp.         Superl. 
B^ön  —  f(3^öner  —  f(|)ön^ 

^fetn    —  flcmer  —  neinft* 
2ötlt)    —  n)tlt)er  —  ttJilbep. 


Handsome — handsomer — 

handsomest. 
Small— smaller— smallest. 
Wild— wilder — wildest. 

Obs.  A.  Comparative  and  superlative  adjectives  are 
declined  like  the  positive.     Examples: 

1  III  the  superlative  jl:  is  sometimes  preceded  by  C  when  the  pro- 
nunciation requires  it,  as:  [i't^,  sweet,  fü jjc ft ;  fd)Iecf)t,  bail,  fcl;ferf)teft. 
In  the  wonl  ijioy,  great,  the  superlative  ^ropcft  is  contracted  into 
grö^t,  as:  ber  ßtü^tc  SWann,  the  greatest  man. 


somer  book,  etc.  1 
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Comparative. 

Masculine,  Neuter^ 

The  handsomer    r*  ^'fJ?/"'''"    be^  f(|öneren  ^U(|e^. 

fnhTp      flip    hjinrl-/  '<'t|Cpeö, 

f  A.  ben  fd^öneren    bag  [dbonere  Su*» 
Superlative. 

Masculine.  Neuter. 

IN.  ber  f(emfte  ba^  fleinfle  öu$» 

G.  beö  ffetnjlen  be6  ffetnj!en  ^u^t^. 
.pute^, 

bookTtc''"'""'^'"'  ]^-  ^""  Jfftnflfn  beitt  ffeinften  ^Bu^e. 

lA.  ben  fleinjien     ba^  ffetnfte  33u$. 
f      $ut, 

0^^.  ^.  The  radical  vowels  a,  0,  U,  are  softened 
in  the  comparative  and  superlative  into  ä,  ö,  ü  ^ 
Examples : 

Posit.  Comp.  Superl. 

Old,  etc.  alt  alter  altefi. 

pious,  etc.  fromm  frömmer  frömmfi. 

young,  etc.  jung  jünger  (üngp* 

Obs.  C.  The  following  adjectives ,  which  are  also 
used  as  adverbs,  are  irregular  in  the  formation  of  their 
•comparatives  and  superlatives. 


The      smallest 
hat,  the  s 
book,  etc. 


2  Tbe  letter  e  which  precedes  or  follows  the  consonant  r  in  the 
comparative,  is  often  omitted  for  the  sake  of  euphony;  thus  instead 
of:  ber,  l)a§  fdjöncrc,  beö  fc^öncrcn,  bent  fc^öneren,  we  say:  ber,  baS 
fdiönrc,  beg  fd)cnern,  bent  [Tonern,  <s-c.    Csee  Obs.  Lesson  xxi.) 

3  On  tlie  adjectives  which  do  not  soften  the  radical  vowels  a,  0,  n, 
in  the  comparative  and  superlative,  see  Oft*.  D.  hereafter. 
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Soon, 


Positive. 
'  berorba^Balbt.qe, 

^"^^^'         /  ber  or  ba^  gute, 
ber  or  ba^  ^o^e, 


Comp. 
e^cr, 


High, 
Near, 
Much, 


UeUv, 
liebere, 
Keffer, 
befferc, 
ßc^er, 
{)öbere, 
itä^er, 
or  ba^  na^e,  nähere, 
:nel;r, 
me|re, 


(  ber  Ol 
33ier, 
j  ber  or  ba^  ^i'ele, 


This  book  is  small,  that  is  smaller, 
and  this  is  the  smallest  of  all. 

This  hat   is  large,  but  that  is 

larger. 
Is  your  book  as  large  as  mine  ? 

It  is  not  so  large  as  yours. 
It  is  larger  than  yours. 

Not  so  large. 
Are  our  neighbour's  children  as 

goods  as  ours? 
They  are  better  than  ours. 


Superlative. 

ejejit  Cam  epeflen*} ; 

epefte. 

Itebfl:  (a\n  IteBfien) ; 

Iiebjle. 

befi  (am  befien); 

bej^e. 

^öd^jlCam^öcl^ften); 

pö(|)|le. 

näc^)!(amnä(5pen); 

ndd^fle. 

metfl(ammetflen); 

meifle. 


©iefcö  *Sucf|  ift  Kein,  jeucä  ijl 
f (einer,  utib  biefeö  ift  l)ier  am 
fleinften  (ba^  fleinftc)  »on  aflen. 

©iefcr  A>ut  ift^ro^,  aüdn  jener  ift 
Ötüöer. 

3lt  S^r  53ncr;  fo  gro§  ivic  baö 
mclnii^c  ? 

(i§  at  nicl)t  fo  grog  aU  bag  3^ri9e. 

(Sä  ift  grower  alä  bag  S^rige. 

5Zic^t  fo  grog. 

Sinb  bie  Ä'inber  unfcreö  OiacBi^arö 

fo  artic^  \vk  bic  nn fertigen  ? 
©ic  finb  artiger  a\§  hk  linferigen. 


4  When  an  adjective  is  used  in  the  superlative  degree  adverbially, 
It  is  combined  with  a  contraction  of  the  definite  article,  and  one  of 
the  prepositions,  an,  anf,  JU,  in,  as:  am  Wenigften,  the  least;  anfg 
):}'öd)]k,  at  the  most;  jum  beften,  for  the  best;  im  minbeften,  at  least. 
Hence  the  adverbs:  frf)ön1tenö,  in  the  handsomest  manner;  befteng 
in  the  best  manner;  f)öc^ftenö ,  at  the  most;  nädjftcng ,  next  time; 
ivenigfteng,  at  least,  &c. 

5  In  the  positive  and  comparative  degrees  the  form  ^o6,  not  l)Ocfi 
is  used  as  an  adjective  before  a  noun  ;  but  as  a  predicate  after  the 
noun  the  positive  is  ^ocf).  Ex.  3)er  hohe  *3aum,  the  high  tree;  ber 
^C'fjere  Sanm,  the  higher  tree;  but  biefer  53aum  ift  t;Oc^  ,  this  tree 
is  high. 

6  In  this  phrase  the  Avord  a  1 1  i  i]  does  not  quite  correspond  to 
the  English  word  good;  but  it  does  in  many  others,  as  for  instance: 

he  good !  fe^  artig  I  a  good  child,  eilt  artige^  Äinb. 
oerhan  ghamm.   I.  8 
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Whose  ? 
It  is. 

tVhose  hat  is  this? 
It  is  the  hat  of  my  brother. 
It  is  my  brother's. 
It  is  my  brother's  hat. 
Whose  hat  is  the  finest? 
That  of  my  father  is  the  finest. 
Whose  ribbon  is  the  handsomer, 
yours  or  mine  ? 


SB  c  f  f  e  tt » ?  (See  Lesson  XXXI.) 
{&§  ill. 

SBciTen  4^Ht  ifl  \)ai'^ 
(So  ift  ber  i>iit  itieineS  53rubcr8. 
{i§  ift  meiiteö  Sniberö. 
(Sä  ift  meineö  S3ruberö  ^ut. 
SBeffen  ^;*iit  ift  ber  fd)cnftc? 
2)er  meincö  S5aterö  ift  bcr  fcfiönfte* 
aöeffen  S3anb  ift  f(^ijner,  baö  3^n9<J 
ober  t>a&  ntelnige? 


Good,  gentle,  pretty, 

artig  ; 

light,  easy, 

leicht ; 

heavy,  difficult, 

fd^wer 

great,  grand  (big,  large), 

9^0^; 

long. 

lang ; 

short. 

fura; 

round. 

runb ; 

rich. 

reid). 

Obs.  D.  The  adjectives  which  do  not  soften  the  ra- 
dical vowels  in  the  comparative  and  superlative,   are: 

1st,  Those  of  which  the  last  syllable  does  not  be- 
long to  the  primitive^  word,  as:  baufbar,  grateful;  fd^ul« 
t)t.q,  culpable;  toö^aft,  malicious.  Ex.  artt'g,  pretty;  artiger, 
prettier;  artlgji,  prettiest. 

2d,  Participles,  as:  labenb;  refreshing;  gelobt,  praised; 
tobenb,  furious;  fuc^cnb,  seeking,  «[c. 

3d,  Those  which  contain  a  diphthong,  as:  genau,  exact; 
faul,  lazy;  blau,  blue;  grau,  grey,  &c. 

4th,  Those  terminating  in  er,  as  tapfer,  valiant,  &c. 

5th,  The  following : 


53Ia§,  pale ; 
tunt,  variegated; 
fab  I,  follow; 
faffc^,  false; 
fro^,  joyful : 
gerabe,  straight; 


gcfiinb,  healthy; 
glatt,  smooth ; 
^0^1,  hollow; 
Jcfb,  kind; 
fa^I,  bald; 
farg,  stingy; 


flar,  clear; 
fnapp,  tight; 
latent,  lame; 
loa,  loose; 
matt,  wearied ; 
morf^,  brittle; 


7  The  word  which  answers  the  question  treffen?  is  always  pat 
in  the  genitive  case. 

8  By  primitive  Me  mean  a  word  to  which  a  syllable  may  he  added 
In  order  to  form  another  word,  as  banfbar ,  which  is  formed  of  the 
word  ^anf,  thank,  and  the  syllable  fear.  (See  page  2,  Method,  Part  11.) 


Ill  — 


nacft,  naked; 
Vlatt,  flat: 
plump,  clumsy: 
rcb,  raw; 
runb,  round  ; 


fan  ft,  gentle, 
fatt,  satisiiod ; 
fcfclaff,  slack; 
fthlanf,  slender ; 
ftarr,  stid': 
ftol^,  proud; 


ftraff,  strained; 
ft II mm,  dumb; 
tod,  mad ; 
voll  full; 
ja^m,  tame; 


Obs.  E.  In  German  the  superlative  is  almost  always 
relative ,  and  to  express  the  absolute  superlative  we 
use,  as  in  English,  one  of  the  adverbs :  fc^v,  very ;  rec^t, 
very;  ^ö(t)fl,  extremely;  un.qemein,  uncommonly,  &c.  Ex. 
(5in  ff()r  armer  Ü3?ann,  a  very  poor  man,  ein  fe^r  fc^öne^ 
Ä'tnb,  a  very  fine  child. 

Obs.  F.  Than  after  a  comparative  is  translated  by 
al^.  (See  Obs.  H.  Lesson  XXV.)  To  increase  the  force 
of  the  comparative,  we  use  the  adverbs  nod^,  still,  and 
tt)eit  far.  Ex.  9?od^  Qroger ,  still  greater;  i(^  bin  tt)eit 
9lücfl{(i)er  alö  er,  I  am  far  happier  than  he. 

Obs.  G.  The  following  adjectives  have  no  compara- 
tive: 

Positive.  Superlative. 

The  exterior,       ber  or  ba^  dugere,  ber  or  baö  äugerj!e; 
the  interior,  ber  —  ba^  innere,  ber  —  ba^   innerjie; 

the  posterior,       ber  —  baö  f;intere,  ber  —  ba^  I;interjie; 
the  middle  one,    ber  —  baö  mittlere,  ber  —  baö  mittelfie; 
the  superior,        ber  —  baö  obere,    ber  —  ba^  oberf^e; 
the  inferior,         ber  —  ba^  untere,  ber  —  ba^   unterfle; 
the  anterior,        ber  —  baö  t>orbere,  ber  —  ba^  vorberfle. 


EXERCISES.   89. 

Is  your  brother  taller  (cjro^)  than  mine?— He  is  not  so 
tall,  but  better  than  yours. — Is  thy  hat  as  bad  as  that  of 
thy  father  ? — It  is  better,  but  not  so  black  as  his — Are 
the  shirts  of  the  Italians  as  white  (meip)  as  those  of  the 
Irish  ? — They  are  whiter,  but  not  so  good. — Are  the  sticks 
of  our  friends  longer  than  ours  ?— They  are  not  longer, 
but  heavier.— Who  have  (2öcr  ^at)  the  most  beautiful 
gloves? — The  French  have  them. — Whose  horses  are  the 
finest? — Mine  arc  fine,  yours  arc  finer  than  mine;  but 
those  of  our  friends  are  the  finest  of  all.— Is  jour  horse 
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good?— It  is  good,  but  yours  is  better,  and  that  of  the 
Englishman  is  the  best  of  all  the  horses  which  we  know. 
— Have  you  pretty  shoes? — I  have  very  pretty  (ones); 
my  brother  has  prettier  (ones)  than  I.— From  C^on) 
whom  does  he  receive  them?— He  receives  them  from 
his  best  friend. — Is  your  wine  as  good  as  mine? -It  is 
better.— Does  your  merchant  sell  good  handkerchiefs? — 
He  sells  the  best  handkerchiefs  that  I  know. 

90. 
Have  we  more  books  than  the  French?— We  have  more 
of  them  than  they;  but  the  Germans  have  more  of  them 
than  we,  and  the  English  have  the  most  of  them. — Hast 
thou  a  finer  garden  than  that  of  our  physician? — I  have 
a  finer  (one). — Has  the  American  a  finer  house  than  thou? 
— He  has  a  finer  (one). — Have  we  as  fine  children  as  our 
neighbours  ? — We  have  finer  (ones) — Is  your  coat  as  long 
as  mine? — It  is  shorter,  but  prettier  than  yours.— Do  you 
soon(ba(b)goont?— Ido  not  go  out  to-day.— When  does 
your  father  go  out? — He  goes  out  at  a  quarter  past 
twelve. — Is  this  man  older  than  that  (man)? — He  is  older, 
but  that  (man)  is  healthier  (gefunber). — Which  of  these 
two  children  is  the  better  ?— The  one  who  studies  is  better 
than  the  one  who  plays. — Does  your  servant  sweep  as  well 
as  mine?— He  sweeps  better  than  yours— Does  the  Ger- 
man read  as  many  bad  books  as  good  (ones)?— He  reads 
more  good  than  bad  (ones). — Do  the  merchants  sell  more 
sugar  than  coffee? — They  sell  more  of  the  one  than  of  the 
other.— Does  your  shoemaker  make  as  many  boots  as 
shoes? — He  makes  more  of  the  one   than   of  the   other. 

91. 

Can  you  swim  as  well  as  the  son  of  the  nobleman^— 
I  can  swim  better  than  he ;  but  he  can  speak  German  bet- 
ter than  I.— Does  he  read  as  well  as  you?— He  reads  bet- 
ter than  I. — Have  you  the  head-ache?— No,  I  have  the 
ear-ache. — Does  your  cousin  listen  to  what  you  tell  him  ? 
—He  does  not  listen  to  it.— Does  the  son  of  your  bailiff 
go  into  the  forest? — No,  he  remains  at  home;  he  has  sore 
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feet.  — Do  you  learn  as  well  as  our  gardener's  son? — I 
learn  better  than  he,  but  he  works  better  than  I. — Whose 
carriage  is  tlie  finest? — Yours  is  very  fine,  but  that  of 
the  captain  is  still  finer,  and  ours  is  the  finest  of  all. — 
Has  any  one  as  fine  apples  as  we? — No  one  has  such 
fine  (ones.)     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


FORTY-SECOND  LESSON.— Btuei  Uttlr  tJicrjirjPe 


To  begin. 

Thou  beginnest — he  begins. 
I  begin  to  speak. 


5tnfani3en*  (anzufangen). 

2)u  fängft  an  —  cr  fängt  an. 
1  uugui  lu  öjjcaK.  3fl)  f^^"9^  ^^  5"  [prec^cn. 

Does  your    servant  sweep   the  ^cl?rt  3^i>  ^Bcbicnter  t)aö  ßimmcr 
'  ■  '    '  "  anö,  wt\d)c§  id)  auefcfjre  i 


room,  which  1  sweep  ^ 
To  finish,  to  end. 

Not  yet. 
Already. 
Before. 
Do  you  speak  before  you  listen? 
Does  he  go   to  the  market  be- 
fore he  Avrites? 
Do  you  take  ofl'  your  stockings 
bofore  you  take  ofl  your  shoes  ? 
I  take   off  my  shoes    before   I 
take  oflF  my  stockings. 

OÖS.  A.  These  examples  show  that  when  a  conjunc- 
tive word  as,  a  conjunction ^  a  relative  pronoun,  or  re- 
lative adverb,  begins  the  sentence,  the  separable  par- 
ticle is  not  detached  from  the  verb  which  is  placed  at 
the  end.  (See  Lesson  XXXVI.  Oös.  C,  and  Rule  of 
Syntax,  Lesson  XLIX.) 


6  n  b  i  g  e  n. 

SfJod)  ulc^t. 

•Sc^on. 

ß^c  (beüor). 

8precf)en  Bie,  ef)C  Sic  ^orcn  ? 

@ei)t   er  auf  bcu   SD^arft,  e^c   er 

fff)vcibt? 
3iel)en  ®ic   3^rc  ©triimpfe  au^, 

eije  <Sie3f>re  8cf)u[)c  am'jiel^en? 
3c^  jiebe  meine  Scfeu^e  auö ,   e^e 

i^  meine  ©triimpfe  au^jle^c. 


Often. 


As  often  as  you. 
Oftener  than  you. 
Not  so  often  as  you. 


SDft  (oftmals,  in'ter^),  its  com- 
parative is  öfter,  and  its  super- 
lative am  öfterften. 

®o  eft  wie  Sie. 
■Defter  (Öfter)  af^^  Sie. 
5Uc^t  fo  oft  alö  Sie. 
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To  breakfast.  ?^rü^fiü(f en. 

Early.  %xvii), 

Do  you  breakfast  before  you  go  ??rriibftücEen  ®ie,    e^e  ®ie  in  ben 

into  the  wood?  2ßalb  (^e^cn? 

Does  he  breakfast  before  he  be-  grü^ftücft  cr,   i^c    er  ju  arbeiten 

gins  to  work?  aufdnctt? 

Do  you  breakfast  as  early  as  I?  ?^-rü^ftiicfen  Gic  fc  frfi^    ivie  i^  ? 

I  breakfast  earlier  than  you.  3^  frü^ftücfe  früher  alö  ®ie. 


foo. 

®))ät. 

3u. 

Too  late. 
Too  early. 
Too  great. 
Too  little. 
Too  much. 

3u  fpat 

3«  9to§. 
3u  flein. 
3u  »iel. 

Do  you  speak  too  much? 
I  do*  not  speak  enough. 

€^pre^en  @lc  511  toiel? 
3c^  fprec^c  nic^t  genug. 

Obs.  B.  We  have  seen  (Lesson  XXVI.)  that  the  in- 
finitive in  German  is  always  preceded  by  the  particle 
5U.    This  particle,  however,  is  omitted  before  the  infinitive, 

1st,  When  it  is  joined  to  one  of  the  following  verbs: 

:^iirfen*,  to  dare;  t>eifen*,  to  bid;  |>elfen*,  to  help; 
l^ören,  to  hear;  fonnen*,  to  be  able  (can);  laffen*,  to 
let;  lehren,  to  teach^  lernen,  to  learn;  mi)c]en*,  to  be 
permitted  (may);  mütjen*,  to  be  obliged  (must);  fe^en*, 
to  see;  foUen*,  to  be  obliged  fshall,  ought);  ttjotten*, 
to  be  willing,  to  wish  (wili^. 

gafiren*,  to  ride,  to  go  (in  a  carriage);  ftnben  *,  to 
find;  füllen,  to  feel;  nennen*,  to  call,  to  name;  reiten*, 
to  ride,  to  go  on  horseback.  i  »i; 

2d,  When  the  infinitive  is  used  in  an  absolute  sense. 
Ex.  glet^tg  fet;n  gp^iemt  bent  9)?anne.  it  behoves  a  man 
fo  be  assiduous.  When  two  infinitives  are  thus  em- 
ployed the  verb  which  follows  them  is  put  in  the  third 
person  singular.  Ex.  @etne  gel^Ier  befennen  nnb  bereuen 
tfl  fd^on  |)albe  53ejiferung,  to  acknowledge  one's  faults 
and  to  repent  of  them  is  already  half  an  amendment. 
In  constructing  the  phrase  with  c§  tfü,  it  is,   the  verbs 
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fepn*,  to  be;  befennen*,  to  acknowledge;  bereuen,  to 
repent,   are  removed   to  the   end   and   preceded   by   ju, 

Ex.  (5^  9e,5iemt  bem  5Kannc,  flci^ij;  ya  [c5;n.  ^^  ift  fc^on 
)^a\ht  ^cfferung ,  [cine  gej)ter  ju  bcfenncn  unb  ju  bereuen, 
(See  Method,  Part  II.  Obs.  A.  p.  32). 

EXERCISES.   92. 

Do  you  begin  to  speak?— I  begin  to  speak.— Does  your 
brother  begin  to  learn  Italian  ?— He  begins  to  learn  it. — Can 
you  already  speak  German?— Not  yet,  but  I  am  beginning. 
— Do  our  friends  begin  to  speak  ?— They  do  not  yet  begin 
to  speak ,  but  to  read. — Does  our  father  already  begin 
his  letter?— He  does  not  yet  begin  i.— Does  tlic  merchant 
begin  to  sell  ?— He  does  begin.— Can  you  swim  already  ?— 
Not  yet,  but  I  begin  to  learn. — Does  your  son  speak  before 
he  listens?— He  listens  before  he  speaks. — Does  your  bro- 
ther listen  to  you  (Lesson XXXVIII.) before  bespeaks?- 
He  speaks  before  he  listens  to  me.— Do  your  children  read 
before  they  write  ? — They  ^^ rite  before  they  read.— Does 
your  servant  sweep  the  Avarehouse  before  he  sweeps  the 
room?— He  sweeps  the  room  before  he  sweeps  the  ware- 
house.—Dost  thou  drink  before  thou  goest  out  ?— I  go  out 
before  I  drink.— Does  your  cousin  wash  his  hands  (feine 
^dnbe)  before  he  washes  his  feet?— He  washes  his  feet 
before  he  washes  his  hands. — Do  you  extinguish  the  fire 
before  you  extinguish  the  candle?— I  extinguish  neither 
the  fire  nor  the  candle  {au'o  to  the  end).— Do  you  intend 
to  go  out  before  you  write  your  letters?— I  intend  writ- 
ing my  letters  before  I  go  out. — Does  your  son  take  off 
his  boots  before  he  takes  ofi'  his  coat?— My  son  takes 
off  neither  his  boots  nor  his  coat  (jkVi^  to  the  end). 

93. 
Do  you  intend  to  depart  soon  (balb)  ? — I  intend  to  depart 
to-morrow.— Do  you  speak  as  often  as  I? — I  do  not  speak 
as  often,  but  my  brother  speaks  oftener  than  you. — Do  I 
go  out  as  often  as  your  father  ?— You  do  not  go  out  as 
often  as  he ;  but  he  drinks  oftener  than  you. — Do  you  begin 
to  know  this  man  ?— I  begin  to  know  him.— Do  you  breakfast 
early? — We  breakfast  at  a  quarter  past  nine. — Does  your 
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cousin  breakfast  earlier  than  you?— He  breakfasts  later 
than  I. — At  what  o'clock  does  he  breakfast  ?— He  break- 
fasts at  eight  o'clock,  and  I  at  half  past  six. — Do  you  not 
breakfast  too  early?  —  I  breakfast  too  late— Does  your 
father  breakfast  as  early  as  you  ?— He  breakfasts  later 
than  L— Does  he  finish  his  letters  before  he  breakfasts  ? 
— He  breakfasts  before  he  finishes  them.— Is  your  hat  too 
large  ?— It  is  neither  too  large  nor  too  small. — Does  our 
gardener  breakfast  before  he  goes  into  the  garden?— He 
goes  into  the  garden  before  he  breakfasts. — Do  you  read 
French  as  often  as  German  ? — I  read  French  oftener  than 
German. — Does  the  physician  speak  too  much  ?  -  He  does 
not  speak  enough. — Do  the  Germans  drink  too  much  wine? 
— They  do  not  drink  enough  of  it. — Do  they  drink  more  beer 
than  cider  ? — They  drink  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — ■ 
Have  you  much  money  ? — We  have  not  enough  of  it.— Have 
your  cousins  much  corn?— They  have  only  a  little,  but 
enough.— Have  you  much  more  brandy  ? — We  have  not  much 
more  of  it. — Have  you  as  many  tables  as  chairs?— I  have  as 
many  of  the  one  as  of  the  other —Does  your  friend  receive 
as  many  letters  as  notes? —  He  receives  more  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former. — Do  you  finish  before  you  begin?— I 
must  begin  before  I  finish.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


FORTY-THIRD  LESSON.— lürci  iintr  yicrjißpe  fation. 

THE  PAST  PARTICIPLE. 

The  past  participle  of  regular  verbs  ^  is  formed  from 
the  second  person  plural  of  the  present  indicative ,  by 
adding  to  it  ge.  Ex.  3tr  (tebet  or  HeM,  you  love;  ge^ 
Ikhtt  or  geftebt,  loved.  The  past  participle  of  irregular 
verbs  wilf  always  be  given  Avith  the  verb. 

All  that  has  been  said  (^Oös.  A.  Lesson  XXXVL)  on 
the  rejection  of  the  letter  c,  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
past  participle,  this  being  formed  from  the  second  per- 
son plural. 

1  The  pupils  in  repeating  the  irregular  verbs  already  given,  must 
nol  fail  to  maiK  iü  tbeir  lists  the  past  participle  of  those  vert)s, 
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Obs.  A.     Some  verbs    do   not   add    the   syllable  ge  in 
the  past  participle.     (See   those  verbs,   Lesson  XLVII.) 


To  be— been. 

Scl}u*  —  gctvefcu. 

Have  you  been  to  the 

market? 

®tnt)  (Sic    auf   bem    Spfiaiftc   gc^ 

I  have  been  there. 
I  have  not  been  there. 
Have  I  been  there? 
You  have  been  there. 
Has  he  been  there? 

ivcfen  ? 
3d)  bin  ba  gcircfen. 
3rf)  Inn  tiiclit  ba  (^eircfcn. 
^in  id)  ba  gewefen? 
@ic  fuib  ba  ö^ivefeu, 
3|t  er  t\\.  gcit>e]'cuV 

Ever. 

Never. 

3e,  jenuilö. 
5iic,  niemals. 

Have  you  been  at  the  ball  ? 
Have  you  ever  been  at  the  ball? 
I  have  never  been  there. 
Thou  hast  never  been  there. 
You  have  never  been  there. 

He  has  never  been  there. 
Have  vou  already   been  at  the 

pla/? 
I  have  already  been  there. 
You  have  already    been   there. 

The  play, 
I  have  not  yet  been  there. 
Thou  hast  not  yet  been  there. 
You  have  not  yet  been  there. 
He  has  not  yet  been  there. 
We  have  not  yet  been  there. 
Have  you  already  been    at   my 

father's  (with  my  father)  ? 
I  have  not  yet  been  there  (with 

him), 
"NYhere  have  vou  been  this  morn- 

ing? 
I  have  been  in  the  garden. 

Where  has  thy  brother  been? 
He  has  been  in  the  storehouse. 


Sinb  Sic  auf  bent  S3aff  gcirefen? 

(Sinb  «Siejc  nuf  bem  ^all  i^cwefen? 

3c^  bin  nie  ba  (^cu^cfcn. 

jDu  bift  nie  ba  gen:»c[en. 

®ie   llnb   (3^r  fci)b)    nicmaB  'ba 

geirefen. 
6r  ift  nie  ba  (\ctrcfen. 
©inb  <Sic    fdjon    im  ©c^aufpielc 

gcwefen  ? 
3c^  I'in  fd)pn  \>\i.  gewcfen. 
®ic  finb  fd)on  ba  gewcfcn. 
\i<xi  ®d)aufpicl  (plur.  e). 
3d)  bin  nod)  nirft  l\x  i^eivcfcn. 
Xn  bift  ncd)  uid)t  ba  geirefcn. 
®ie  finb  ncd)  nid)t  ba  (^cn^cfcn. 
or  ift  ncd}  nid}t  'i>Qi  (]cit»efen. 
SBir  finb  nod)  uic^t  ba  gewcfen. 
©inb  ©ie  fc^on  ht'x  meinem  23atct 

geivcfcu? 
3d}    bin   nod}    Hid)t   bei  i^m  gc* 

n"»efeu. 
2ßo   llnb  ©ie  biefen  SlJiorgcn   ge* 

ivcfen  ? 
3d)  bin  im  (in  bem)  ©arten  gcs 

njcfen. 
2Bo  ift  !Dein  25rnbcr  genjcfcn? 
(Ir  ift  im  33orrati)^^alifc  geroefen. 


EXERCISES.    94. 

Where  have  you  been? — I  have  been  a  the  market. — 
Have  you  been  at  the  ball'?— I  have  been  there. — Havel 
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been  at  the  play?— You  have  been  there.— Hast  thou  been 
there  ? — I  have  not  been  there. — Has  your  cousin  ever  been 
at  the  theatre  ?-He  has  never  been  there — Hast  thou  already 
been  in  the  great  square? — I  have  never  been  there. — Do 
you  intend  to  go  thither? — I  intend  to  go  thither.— When 
will  you  go  thither  ?— I  will  go  thither  to-morrow.— At 
what  o'clock? — At  twelve  o'clock. — Has  your  son  already 
been  in  my  large  garden  ? — He  has  not  yet  been  there. — 
Does  he  intend  to  see  it? — He  does  intend  to  see  it.— When 
will  he  go  thither  ({)inetn)  ?  -  He  will  go  thither  to-day. — 
Does  he  intend  to  go  to  the  ball  this  evening?— He  does 
intend  to  go  thither. — Have  you  already  been  at  the  ball? 
— I  have  not  yet  been  there. — When  do  you  intend  to  go 
thither  (ba^tn)?— I  intend  to  go  thither  to-morrow.— Have 
you  already  been  in  the  Englishman's  room?— I  have  not 
yet  been  in  it  (barm).— Have  yon  been  in  my  rooms? — I 
have  been  there. — When  have  you  been  there  ?— I  have  been 
there  this  morning. — Have  I  been  in  j  our  room  or  in  that 
(in  bem)  of  your  friend?— You  have  neither  been  in  mine 
nor  in  that  of  my  friend,  but  in  that  of  the  Italian. 

95. 

Has  the  Dutchman  been  in  our  storehouses  or  in  those 
(in  benen)  of  the  English  ? — He  has  neither  been  in  ours 
nor  in  those  of  the  English,  but  in  those  of  the  Italians. — 
Hast  thou  already  been  at  the  market  ? — I  have  not  yet 
been  there,  but  I  intend  to  go  thither.— Has  the  son  of  our 
bailiffbeen  there?— He  has  been  there.— When  has  he  been 
there  ? — He  has  been  there  to-day. — Does  the  son  of  our 
neighbour  intend  to  go  to  the  market  ? — He  does  intend  to 
go  thither.— What  does  he  wish  to  buy  there? — He  wishes 
to  buy  some  chickens,  oxen,  cheese,  beer,  and  cider  there. 
— Have  you  already  been  at  my  cousin's  house  ? — I  have 
already  been  there.  —  Has  your  friend  already  been  there  ? 
— He  has  not  yet  been  there. — Have  we  already  been  at 
our  friends'? — We  have  not  yet  been  there  (hn  i{>nen). — 
Have  our  friends  ever  been  at  our  house?— They  have 
never  been  there. — Have  you  ever  been  at  the  theatre? — I 
have  never  been  there. — Have  you  a  mind  to  write  a  letter  ? 
-T-I  have  a  mind  to  \vrite  one. — To  whom  do  you  wish  to 
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write  ? — I  wish  to  write  to  my  son. — Has  your  father  already 
been  in  the  country? — He  has  not  yet  been  there^  but  he 
intends  to  go  thither. — Does  he  intend  to  go  thither  to-day  ? 
— He  intends  to  go  thither  to-morrow. — At  what  o'clock 
will  he  depart? — He  will  depart  at  half  past  six. — Does 
he  intend  to  depart  before  he  breakfasts  ?  —  He  intends 
to  breakfast  before  he  departs.— Have  you  been  anywhere  ? 
—I  have  been  nowhere,  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


FORTY-FOURTH  LESSON.— I>ier  unti  DurjiöPe  £tcüon. 


To  have— had. 


^aben*  —  gehabt. 


JC^  'i^e  particfple  past,  as  well  as  the  infinitive 
(Lesson  XXVL),  when  it  forms  with  the  auxiliary  a 
compound  tense,  is  in  German  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
phrase. 

S^abtn  @ic  meinen  O^ocf  c^cfiatt? 

3d)  ^abc  i^n  nic^t  gehabt. 

S^abt  id)  ibn  gehabt ? 

<Sie  biben  ibn  (^ebabt. 

Bit  baben  (bn  nidbt  gebabt. 

2)u  b<ift  ib"  nicbt  gcbabt. 

S;>at  er  ibn  gebabt? 

(Ir  bat  ibn  c\ebabt. 

.s>aft  J)u  mein  33ucb  gehabt? 

3d)  k<^bt  <:§■  flebabt. 

3^  babe  Co  nicbt  gebabt. 

."öaben  ©ic  bic  Siirf)cr  gehabt? 
3d)  bnbc  fie  gcbabt. 
A>at  er  fie  gebabt? 
^r  bat  fie  gebabt. 
.Stäben  ®ic  ^roD  gebabt? 
3d)  babe  n>eld)ee  gebabt. 
«•»^aft  ©u  i^a^)ier  gHabt? 
3cb  \)att  feinö  gebabt. 
A>abe  icb  trelcbes  gebabt? 
A>at  er  Sßein  gebabt? 
Üt  bat  welcben  gebabt. 
{i,x  iat  feinen  gebabt. 


Have  you  had  my  coat? 

1  have  not  had  it. 

Have  I  had  it? 

You  have  had  it. 

You  have  not  had  it. 

Thou  hast  not  had  it. 

Has  he  had  it? 

He  has  liad  it. 

Hast  thou  had  my  book? 

1  have  had  it. 

I  have  not  had  it. 

Have  you  had  the  books? 
I  have  had  them. 
Has  he  had   them? 
He  has  had  them. 
Have  you  had  bread? 
1  have  had  some. 
Hast  thou  had  paper? 
1  have  had  none. 
Have  1  had  any? 
Has  he  had  some  wine  ? 
He  lias  had  some. 
He  has  had  none. 
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What  has  he  had?  2Baä  i)at  cr  gehabt? 

He  has  had  nothing.  (ix  t)at  ^ui)U  gehabt/ 

He  has  never  been  either  right  t  Sr  ^at  nie  'Jlec^t  wcä)  lluredjt 
or  wrong.  gehabt. 

To  take  place.  «Statt  finben*. 

Does  tlie  ball  take  place  this  ^inbet    ber    Salt    tiefen    2lbenb 

evening?  «Statt? 

It  does  take  place.  (ii  findet  ©tatt. 

It  takes  place  this  evening.  (|r  fiiitet  tiefen  5lbenb  Statt. 

Found.  .        ©efunben. 

When  did  the  ball  take  place?   SBann    ^at   ber   Salt   Statt    ge; 
funbcn  ? 

Yesterday.  ©eftern. 

The  day  before  yesterday.  25crgeftern. 

It  took  place  yesterday.  dr  ijat  geftern  Statt  gefunben. 

OÖS.  A.  Expressions  such  as  Statt  fitnben*,  ought  to 
be  considered  as  separable  verbs,  of  Avhich  the  particle 
is  placed  at  the  end  in  simple  tenses  and  before  the 
syllable  ge  of  the  past  participle.  Here  the  substantive 
^tatt,  place,  stands  as  a  separable  particle. 

Time.  TlaU. 

The  first  time.  2)ag  erfle  SWal. 

The  last  time.  2)a'3  le^te  9)ial. 

Last.  gc^t. 
How  many  times  (how  often)?   2Bie  üielmal? 

Once,  einmal; 

twice,  jweimal; 

thrice,  breimal; 

several  times,  »erfdjiebene  ^clU 

Formerly.  (E^ebem  (e^emalg,  cFjebcffen,  Dcr^ 

inaiö). 

Sometimes.  2Jianc^maI. 

Do    you   go   sometimes   to   the   ©e^en    Sic    manchmal    anf    ^cn 

market?  SQ^arft? 

I  do  go  sometimes  thither.  3^^  0^^^  manchmal  ba^in. 

1  When  the  word  Ttdl  is  preceded  by  an  adjective  or  an  ordinal 
namber  it  is  written  with  a  capital  initial  letter;  when  annexed  to 
^  cardinal  number  it  begins  with  a  small  letter. 
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Gone.  ®C(^ait(^cn. 

Gone  thither.  Spiiici^tiano^tn, 

Have  you   gone   thither  some-  (^iiib  <£ie  mandjmat  l^in^egan^en? 
times? 

OÖS.  B.  Here  it  may  be  seen  how  the  syllable  ge 
in  the  past  participle  is  placed  between  the  separable 
particle  and  the  verb.    (See  Lesson  XXVII.) 

I  have  gone  thither  sometimes,  fsd)  Hn  mancf)ma(  ^iiujcgangen. 

Oftener'than  you.  Defter  alä  «Sie. 

Have  the  men  had  my  trunk?  ^-»aben  bie  SD'iänner   meinen  Äoffer 

gehabt? 

They  have  not  had  it.  £i'c  babcn  i^n  nid)t  gcbvibt. 

Who  has  had  it?  SBer  ^at  ibn  gehabt? 

Have  I  heen  wrong  in  hnying  S;^^\:!t   id»   Itnredjt   9ef)abt,   Si'td^er 

hooks?  ,5U  faufen? 

You  have   not  been  wrong  in  (£tc   baben   nicbt   Unred)t  (^e^abt, 

buying  some.  weldjc  ju  faufen. 

EXERCISES.  96. 

Have  you  had  my  glove  ? — I  have  had  it.— Have  you  had 
my  pocket-handkerchief? — I  have  not  had  it.— Has  thou 
had  my  umbrella  ? — I  have  not  had  it. — Hast  thou  had  my 
pretty  knife?— I  have  had  it. — When  hadst  (^afl— cjcl^abt) 
thou  it?— I  had  it  yesterday. — Have  I  had  thy  gloves? — 
You  have  had  them.  — Has  jour  brother  had  my  wooden 
hammer? — He  has  had  it,— Has  he  had  my  golden  ribbon? 
— He  has  not  had  it.— Have  the  English  had  my  beautiful 
ship  ?— They  have  had  it. — Who  has  had  m}^  thread  stock- 
ings? Your  servants  have  had  them. — Have  we  had  the 
iron  trunk  of  our  good  neighbour? — We  have  had  it. — 
Have  we  had  his  fine  carriage? — We  have  not  had  it. — 
Have  we  had  the  stone  tables  of  the  foreigners  ?— We  have 
not  had  them. — Have  we  had  the  wooden  leg  of  the  Irish- 
man?— We  have  not  had  it. — Has  the  American  had  my 
good  work? — He  has  had  it. — Has  he  had  my  silver  knife  ? 
— He  has  not  had  it.— Has  the  young  man  had  the  first 
volume  of  my  work?— He  has  not  had  the  first,  but  the 
second. — Has  he  had  it?  — YeS;  Sir,  he  has  had  it —When 
has  he  had  it? — He  has  had  it  this  morning. — Have  you 
had  sugar? — I  have  had  some.— Have  I  had  good  paper? — 
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You  have   had  some.— Has  the  sailor  had  brandy?— Ho 
has   had   some. — Have  you  had  any? — I  have  had  none. 

97. 
Has  the  German  had  good  beer?— He  has  had  some. — 
Hast  thou  had  large  cakes  (^ud^en  is  not  softened  in  the 
plur.)  ?— I  have  had  some. — Has  thy  brother  had  any? — He 
has  had  none.— Has  the  son  of  our  gardener  had  flour? — 
He  has  had  some. — Have  the  Poles  had  good  tobacco  ?-^ 
They  have  had  some. — What  tobacco  have  they  had?— 
They  have  had  tobacco  (for  smoking)  and  snuff  9taU(^s  unb 
Sc^nu^^ftabaf). — Have  the  English  had  as  much  sugar  as 
tea? — They  have  had  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. 
—Has  the  physician  been  right?— He  has  been  wrong.— 
Has  the  Dutchman  been  right  or  wrong?— He  never  has 
been  either  right  or  wrong. — Have  I  been  wrong  in  buying 
honey? — You  have  been  wrong  in  buying  some. — What 
hasyour  cousin  had? — He  has  had  your  boots  and  shoes. 
—Has  he  had  my  good  biscuits  (3wtebac!  is  not  softened  in 
the  plur.)? — He  has  not  had  them. — What  has  the  Spaniard 
had? — He  has  had  nothing. — Who  has  had  courage? — The 
English  have  had  some. — Have  the  Eglish  had  many  friends  ? 
— They  have  had  many  of  them.-Have  we  had  many  enemies  ? 
— We  have  not  had  many  of  them. — Have  we  had  more 
friends  than  enemies  ?  -  We  have  had  more  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former. — Has  your  son  had  more  wine  than 
meat  ? — He  has  had  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. 
— Has  the  Turk  had  more  pepper  than  corn? — He  has 
had  more  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. — Has  the  painter 
had  anything? — He  has  had  nothing. 

98. 
Have  I  been  right  in  writing  to  my  brother  ? — You  have 
not  been  wrong  in  writing  to  him. — Have  you  had  the  head- 
ache ? — I  have  had  the  tooth-ache. — Have  you  had  anything 
good? — I  have  had  nothing  bad. — Did  the  ball  take  place 
yesterday? — It  did  not  take  place. — Does  it  take  place  to- 
day?— It  does  take  place  to-day. — When  does  the  ball  take 
place  ? — Jt  takes  place  this  evening.— Did  it  take  place  the 
day  before  yesterday  ? — It  did  take  place. — At  what  o'clock 
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did  it  take  place  ?— It  took  place  at  eleven  o'clock. — Have 
you  gone  to  my  brother's? — I  have  gone  thither. — How 
often  hast  thou  gone  to  my  cousin's  house  '>? — 1  have  gone 
thither  twice. — Do  you  go  sometimes  to  the  theatre?— I  go 
sometijiies  thither. — How  many  times  have  you  been  at  the 
theatre?— I  have  been  there  only  once. — Have  you  some- 
times been  at  the  ball?— I  have  often  been  there.— Has  your 
brother  ever  gone  to  the  ball? — He  has  never  gone  thither. 
— Has  your  father  sometimes  gone  to  the  ball? — He  went 
(tft — cjegangen)  thither  formerly. — Has  he  gone  thither  as 
often  as  you  ? — He  has  gone  thither  oftener  than  I. — Dost 
thou  go  sometimes  into  the  garden?— I  do  go  thither  some- 
times.— Hast  thou  never  been  there?— I  have  often  been 
there. — Does  your  old  cook  often  go  to  the  market? — He 
does  go  thither  often. — Does  he  go  thither  as  often  as  my 
bailiff? — He  goes  thither  oftener  than  he. 


Did  you  formerly  go  to  the  ball? — I  went  thither  some- 
times.— When  wert  ^btfl— gen)efen)thouat  the  ball?— I  was 
there  the  day  before  yesterday. — Didst  thou  find  any  body 
there  ?— I  found  (^abe— gefunben)  nobody  there.  —Hast  thou 
gone  to  the  ball  oftener  than  thy  brothers? — I  have  gone 
thither  oftener  than  they. — Has  your  cousin  often  been  at 
the  play? — He  has  been  there  several  times.— Have  you 
sometimes  been  hungry? — 1  have  often  been  hungry. — Has 
your  valet  often  been  thirsty?— He  has  never  been  either 
hungry  or  thirsty. — Did  you  go  to  the  play  early?—!  went 
thither  late. — Did  I  go  to  the  ball  as  early  as  you  ? — You 
went  thither  earlier  than  I. — Did  your  brother  go  thither 
too  late? — He  went  thither  too  early.— Have  your  bro- 
thers had  anything?— They  have  had  nothing. — Who  has 
had  my  purse  and  my  money  ? — Your  servant  has  had  both. 
— Has  he  had  my  stick  and  my  hat? — He  has  had  both. — 
Hast  thou  had  my  horse  or  that  of  my  brother?—!  have 
had  neither  yours  nor  that  of  your  brofher. — Have  I  had 
your  note  or  that  of  the  physician? — You  have  had  both 
(betbe).  — What  has  the  physician  had?— He  has  had 
nothing. — Has  anybody  had  my  golden  candlestick? — 
Nobody  has  had  it.   (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.} 
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FORTY  ;FIFTH  LESSON.— fünf  untr  tjierjtglle  fectton. 


To  do— done.  2:^un*  —  ^ct^aw. 

What  have  you  done?  SBaä  ^abcn  Sie  getrau? 

I  have  done  nothing.  3^  ^abt  51ic§tö  get^an. 

Has  the  shoemaker  made  my  ^at  bcr  ®cf)U^ma(^er  meine  <Stie; 

boots?  fel  gemacht"? 

He  has  made  them.  (Er  f)at  fte  gemalt. 

Hes  has  not  made  them.  (Sr  ^at  fte  nicf)t  gemacht. 

To  take  off-iaUn  off.    \  ^i^gj/el^en*  -  auögejogen. 

Have  you  taken  your  boots  off?   4^abctt   ©ie   '^\^xt   ©tiefel    flii^ge- 

gogeu? 

I  have  taken  them  off.  3^^  ^^^^  f^c  au^gc^cgen. 

This>  that.  2)iefeg,  bag. 

Has  he  told  you  that?  ^at  er  3^"^«  i>flö  Ö^fagt? 

//.  (gg. 

He  has  told  it  me.  (Ir  ^at  eg  mir  gefagt. 


Obs.  The  neuter  pronoun  e^,  //,  which  is  sometimes 
rendered  into  English  by  so,  and  more  elegantly  omitt- 
ed, may  in  German  relate  to  substantives  of  any  gen- 
der or  number,  to  adjectives,  and  even  to  whole 
phrases. 

Have  you  told  it  me?  4^a&en  ®ic  eg  mir  gefagt? 

I  have  told  it  you.  3^^  ^»^^^  ^^  3^»f»  i^^'agt. 

Who  has  told  it  him?  2Ber  ^at  eg  i^m  gefagt? 

Are  you  the  brother  of  my  friend?  @inb    @ie    ber    trüber    meineg 

^-reuubes? 

I  am.  t  3^)  i'l"  £^' 

Are  you  ill?  Sinb  ©ie  franf? 

I  am  not.  •  t  3d)  Oiit  eg  nid}t. 

Are  our  neighbours  as  poor  as  f  ®iii^  unfere  9]ad}barn   fo  arm, 

they  say?,  mt  fie  fagen? 

They  are  so.  t  ®«  fm^  ^^* 
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To  speak— spoken.  ®precl;en*  —  gcfpro^eit. 

1  have  spoken  with  the  man.      3d)     l;aOc    mit    bem    2)?annc    gc* 

fproc^en. 
I  have  spoken  to  the  man.  3c^  I)abe  ben  S[Rann  gef^ro^cn.  * 

With.  2)1  it    (a  preposition  which  go- 

verns the  dative). 

AVith    which    man    have    you   QJiit   melcfcem    5D'?annc   fatten   8ie 

spoken?  gefpro^eu? 

To  which  man  have  you  spoken?   SBelc^en    2)?ann     ^aben    ®ie    ge^ 
[proc^en  ? 

Cm?  (past  participle).       @ef(f)nittcn. 
/•ic^erf  up.  51  u  f  g  e  ^  0  b  e  n. 

Washed.  ©ewafrfien. 

Which  books  have  you  picked  SBelc^e  SSurfjer  ^bcn  «Sie   aufge? 

up?  ^oben? 

I  liave  picked  up  yours.  3d)  ^abc  bie  3^ri3en   aufgehoben. 

(See  Ohs.  B.  precedingLesson). 

Burnt.  SScrbrannt. 

Which  books  have  you  burnt?   2SeId)e    S3üc^cr    ^aben    @ic    öer^ 

brannt? 
I  have  burnt  no  books.  3(^  ^^o^ht  feine  53i'i^er  Perbrannt. 

Torn.  ^txxi\\tr^. 

AVhich  shirts  have  you  torn?      SBel^c   ^emben    ^aben   ®ie    jcr^ 

riffen  ? 
I  have  torn  my  own.  3c^  k'^^^  ^ie  meinigen  jerriffen. 


EXERCISES.  100. 

Have  you  anything  to  do?— I  have  nothing  to  do.— What 
has  your  brother  to  do  ? — He  has  to  write  letters. — What 
hast  thou  done?— I  have  done  nothing. — Have  I  done  any- 
thing ?^You  have  torn  my  clothes  (^fefoer). — What  have 
your  children  done  ?— They  have  torn  their  beautiful  books. 
— What  have  we  done  ?— You  have  done  nothing;  but  your 

1  3flll«^ttben  fpre^cn,  means  to  speak  to  somebody  in  an  absolute 
sense,  without  mentioning  the  subject  spoken  of,  whilst  mit  3cman? 
ben  fpred)en,  means  to  speak  with  or  to  somebody  about  a  particular 
thing,  as:  mit  3einan^€n  über  (Stiraö  (»on  einer  6a(^e)  fprec^en, 
to  speak  with  somebody  about  something. 

GERMAN    ORAMM.    I.  9 
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brothers  have  burnt  my  fine  chairs. — Has  the  tailor  already 
made  your  coat?— He  has  not  yet  made  it. — Has  your  shoe- 
maker already  made  your  boots?— He  has  already  made 
them.— Have  you  sometimes  made  a  hat?— I  have  never 
made  one.—  Hast  thou  already  made  thy  purse?  -  I  have  not 
yet  made  it. — Have  our  neighbours  ever  made  books? — 
They  made  (f>aben— gemacht)  some  formerly.— How  many 
coats  has  your  tailor  made  ? — He  has  made  thirty  or  forty 
of  them. — Has  he  made  good  or  bad  coats  ?— He  has  made 
(both)  good  and  bad  (ones}. — Has  our  father  taken  his  hat 
off? — He  has  taken  it  off. — Have  your  brothers  taken  their 
coats  off  ?— They  have  taken  them  off. — Has  the  physician 
taken  his  stockings  or  his  shoes  off? — He  has  taken  off 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other. — What  has  he  taken  away? 
— He  has  taken  away  nothing,  but  he  has  taken  off  his 
large  hat. — Wo  has  told  you  that? — My  servant  has  told 
it  me. — What  has  your  cousin  told  you  ? — He  has  told  me 
nothing. — Who  has  told  it  to  your  neighbour? — The  English 
have  told  it  to  him. — Are  you  the  brother  of  that  (biefe^) 
youth  ? — I  am  (34)  ^W  e^). — Is  that  boy  your  son  ? — He  is. 
— How  many  children  have  you?  — I  have  but  two. — Has 
the  bailiff  gone  to  the  market?— He  has  not  gone  thither. 
— Is  he  ill?—  He  is. — Am  I  ill?  -  You  are  not. — Are  you  as 
tall  (grc§)  as  I?~Iam. — Are  our  friends  as  rich  as  they 
say?— They  are.— Art  thou  as  fatigued  as  thy  brother? — 
I  am  more  so  (e^  mei^r)  than  he. 


101. 

Have  you  spoken  to  my  father? — I  have  spoken  to  him. 
— When  did  (l^a^en — 9efpro(^en)3ouspeaktohim?— I  spoke 
to  him  the  day  before  yesterday. — Have  you  sometimes 
spoken  with  the  Turk? — I  have  never  spoken  with  him. — 
How  many  times  have  you  spoken  to  the  captain? — I  have 
spoken  to  him  six  times.— Has  the  nobleman  ever  spoken 
with  you? — He  has  never  spoken  with  me.— Have  you  often 
spoken  with  his  son? — I  have  often  spoken  with  him. — 
Have  you  spoken  with  him  oftenerthan  we? — I  have  not 
spoken  with  him  so  often  as  you  (have).  —To  which  son 
of  the  nobleman  have  you  spoken  ?— I  have  spoken  to  the 
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youngest. — To  which  men  has  your  brother  spoken? — He 
has  spoken  to  these.— What  has  your  gardener's  son  cut? 
— He  has  cut  trees. — Has  he  cut  corn?— He  has  cut  some. 
— Has  he  cut  as  much  hay  as  corn  ? — He  has  cut  as  much 
of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — Have  you  picked  up  my  knife? 
—I  have  picked  it  up.— Has  your  boy  picked  up  the  tailor's 
thimble?— He  has  not  picked  it  up. — Have  you  picked  up  a 
crown?— I  have  picked  up  two  of  them. — What  have  you 
picked  up  ?— We  have  picked  up  nothing —Have  you  burnt 
anything? — We  have  burnt  nothing. — Whathavethe  sailors 
burnt?— They  have  burnt  their  cloth  coats.— Hast  thou  burnt 
my  fine  ribbons?  — I  have  not  burnt  them — Which  books 
has  the  Greek  burn? — He  has  burnt  his  own. — Which  ships 
C@dS)iffe)  have  the  Spaniards  burnt  ? — They  have  burnt  no 
ships.— Have  you  burnt  paper?— I  have  not  burnt  any. — 
Has  the  physician  burnt  notes?  — He  has  burnt  none.— Have 
you  had  the  courage  to  burn  my  hat?— I  have  had  the 
courage  to  burn  it. — When  did  you  burn  it?— I  burnt  it 
yesterday. — Where  have  you  burnt  it?  — I  have  burnt  it  in 
my  room.— Who  has  torn  your  shirt?— The  ugly  boy  of 
our  neighbour  has  torn  it. — Has  anybody  torn  your  books? 
— Nobody  has  torn  them. 


FORTY-SIXTH  LESSON.-^fd)0  untr  Dierjißflf  fection. 
Infinitive.    Past  Part. 


To  drink — drunk. 
To  carry — carried. 
To  bring — brought. 
To  send  — sent. 
To  write— written. 
To  see     —seen. 
To  give   —given. 
To  lend   —lent. 


^rinfen*  —  getrunfen, 

fragen*  —getragen, 

bringen*  —  gebrad;t. 

6enben*  — gefantt 

(5d)rei6en*  —  gef(t)rte6en. 

<3e{)en*  — gefefjen. 

©eben*  —gegeben, 

^ei^en*  —geliehen. 


NEUTER  VERBS. 
Neuter   verbs   are    conjugated    like   the    active.     The 
latter,   however,    always    form   their   past    tenses    with 
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Äcmmcn* 
®ebeu* 


4he  auxiliary  l^aben*,  to  have;  on  the  contrary,  some 
neuter  verbs  take  fei)n*,  to  be,  and  others  Hhcn* ,  for 
their  auxiliary ;  others  again  take  sometimes  ^ahm*  and 
sometimes  fe|)n*.  Those  of  which  the  auxiliary  is  not 
marked  have  the  same  as  in  English.  (See  a  Table  of 
the  Neuter  Verbs  which  are  conjugated  witli  fet;n,  Method, 
Part  II.  p.  93.) 

gefommcn. 
gegangen. 

3ft   ber  Tlawn   ju    '^^xtm  SSater 

gefcmmen  ? 
(ix  ift  ju  \i)n\  gefcmmen. 
3ft  ©ein  58rnber  auf  baö   (aufö) 

g-elb  gegangen? 
(Er  ift  ba^in  gegangen, 
^aben  Sie  bcn*5?tann  gefe^en? 
3(^  I)abe  i^n  gefe^en. 
^aben  @ie  mein  ^u^  gefe^en? 
3c^  f)a()e  eS  gefe^en. 
3c^  ^abe  eö  nt^t  gefe^en. 

SBann?  —  SBoi? 

2Bann  ^aöen   ©ic   meinen  2)etter 

gefe^en? 
3<^  ^Hibe  i^n  öorgejlern  gefe^en. 

2Bo  I)aben  <Bk  i^n  gefe^en? 
3^  ^abe  i^n  im  3:^eater   gcfe^en. 
2Bo  i)ait  2)u  mein  ^urf»   gefe^en? 
3^  iiabc    eö    in  3^rcitt   Bimmer 

gefet)en. 
ßernen  ®ic  (efen? 
Scf)  lerne  eö. 
3cfe  lerne  fd)reiben. 
^aben  @ie  f^retben  gelernt? 
3^  ^abe  eS  gelernt. 


To  come — come  (p.  p.) 
To  go     —gone. 

Is  the  man  come  to  your  father? 

He  is  come  to  him. 

Is   thy   brother  gone    into    the 

field? 
He  is  gone  thither. 
Have  you  seen  the  man? 
I  have  seen  him. 
Have  you  seen  my  book  ? 
I  have  seen  it. 
I  have  not  seen  it. 

When?— Where? 
When  did  you  see  my  cousin? 

I  saw  him  the  day  before  yester- 
day. 
Where  have  you  seen  him? 
I  have  seen  him  at  the  theatre. 
Where  hast  thou  seen  my  book? 
I  have  seen  it  in  your  room. 

Do  you  learn  to  read? 

I  do  (learn  it). 

I  learn  to  write. 

Have  you  learnt  to  WTite? 

I  have  (learnt  it) 

To  know  Oo  be  acquainted  with')  kennen*  —  gefannt. 
— known. 

Have  you  known  those  men?      4^aben  ®ie  jene  Scanner  gefannt? 
I  have  not  known  them.  3c^  \;jo,bt  fie  nic^t  gefannt. 

1  Learners  ought  now  to  use  in  their  exercises  the  adverbs  of 
time,  place,  and  number,  mentioned  in  Lessons  XXIX.  XXXIIL 
XXXiy.  and  XLIV. 
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Obs.  Instead  of  the  past  raiticiple  the  following 
verhs  retain  the  form  of  the  infinitive  when  preceded 
by  another  infinitive':  turfcn--,  to  dare;  ()ci§cn*,  to  bid; 
Reifen*,  to  help;  I)crcn,  to  hear;  fönneu*,  to  be  able 
(can);  lalJen*,  to  let;  lehren,  to  teach;  lernen,  to  learn; 
mögen*,  to  be  permitted  (may);  müJTeu*,  to  be  obliged 
(must);  fet)en*,  to  see;  foUen,  to  be  obliged  (shall,  ought); 
iVCÜen,  to  be  willing,  to  ^^ish  (wilP)- 

To  lei  (fo  !jet,  to  have,  to  order).  Waffen*.  (Soo  Losson  XXXIII. 
^vherc  (his  verb  is  conjugated 
in  the  present  tease.) 

To  get  or  to  have  mended— got  5tue6cf|crn  laffen*. 

or  had  mended. 

To  get  or  to  have  washed — got  2Bafcf>cn  laffcu*. 

or  had  washed. 

To  have  made— had  made,  ÜJJachcn  laffcu  *. 

Are  you   getting  a   coat  made  Waffen  Sic  einen  9tücf  mad)fn? 

(do*  yon  order  a  coat)? 

I  am   getting  one  made  (I  do  '^d)  taffc  einen  machen. 

order  one). 

I  have  had  one  made.  3^^  f'^^^  c<"f^  macf)cn  kffcn. 

Has  your  brother  had  his  shirt  S>at  2^^   Sruber  fein   ^cmb   Wa? 

washed?  fcf^cn  loffcn? 

He  has  had  it  washed.  (Sr  ^at  eg  wafcfjen  (affcn. 

The  cravat,  baö  .s>a(etucl}; 

the  neck,  ber  S^dl^. 

Hast  thou  sometimes  had  cravats  ^''^^ft     ^I^u     man^mal    .^'»alötüc^cr 

mended?  augtrtffcrn  laffen? 

I  have  had  some  mended  some-  3^^    ^^'»^'f   numdjmal   treIcf)C    aü§i 

times.  beffern  laffen. 


2  It  will  be  useful  to  remember  that  (he  particle  j  U  does  not  pre- 
cede the  infinitive  joined  to  one  of  these  verbs.  CSee  Obs.  B.  Les- 
son XLII  ) 

3  Modern  authors  do  not  always  observe  this  distinction,  but  give 
(lie  preference  to  tlit»  regular  form.  Thus  it  is  already  generally  said: 
3cl)  ^abc  ibn  fenncn  gelernt  (not  lemon),  I  have  become  acquainted 
Mith  him;  id)  babe  ibm  arbeiten  c^cbclfen  (not  bclfcn),  i  have  helped 
him  to  work;  et  bat  mid)  ric^ti^  "fprcdjcn  gelebrt  (not  lehren),  he  has 
taught  me  to  speak  correctly. 
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EXERCISES.   102. 


Have  you  drunk  wine? — I  have  drunk  some. — Have 
you  drunk  much  of  it  ?— I  have  drunk  but  little  of  it. — Hast 
thou  drunk  some  beer? — I  have  drunk  some. — Has  thy 
brother  drunk  much  good  cider  ? — He  has  not  drunk  much 
of  it,  but  enough. — When  did  you  drink  any  wine  ? — I  drank 
some  yesterday  and  to-day  (ic^  ^abe  gepern  unb  ^mtc  WtU 
Ö)tn), — Has  the  servant  carried  the  letter? — He  has  carried 
it. — Where  has  he  carried  it  to?  — He  has  carried  it  to  your 
friend. — Have  you  brought  us  some  apples? — We  have 
brought  you  some.—  How  many  apples  have  you  brought 
us? — We  have  brought  you  twenty-five  of  them.— When 
didyoubringthem?— I  brought  (^abe— gebracht)  them  this 
morning.— At  what  o'clock?— At  a  quarter  to  eight. — Have 
you  sent  your  little  boy  to  the  market?— I  have  sent  him 
thither  (bajin). — When  did  you  send  him  thither  ?— This 
evening.— Have  you  written  to  your  father  ?—  I  have  written 
to  him. — Has  he  answered  you?— He  has  not  yet  answered 
me. — Have  you  ever  written  to  the  physician? — I  have 
never  written  to  him. — Has  he  sometimes  written  to  you? 
— He  has  often  written  to  me. — What  has  he  written  to 
you?— He  has  written  to  me  something. — Have  your  friends 
ever  written  to  you? — They  have  often  written  to  me.— 
How  many  times  (Lesson  XLIV.)  have  they  written  to  you? 
— They  have  written  to  me  more  than  thirty  times. — Have 
you  ever  seen  my  son?— I  have  never  seen  him. — Has  he 
ever  seen  you?— He  has  often  seen  me. — Hast  thou  ever 
seen  any  Greeks? — I  have  often  seen  some. — Have  you 
already  seen  a  Syrian? — I  have  already  seen  one.— Where 
have  you  seen  one? — At  the  theatre. — Have  you  given 
the  book  to  my  brother  ?  (Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson  XXX.) 
— I  have  given  it  to  him. — Have  5  ou  given  money  to  the 
merchant  ? — I  have  given  some  to  him.  —How  much  have  you 
given  to  him ? —I  have  given  to  him  fifteen  crowns. — Have 
you  given  gold  ribbons  to  our  good  neighbours'  children  ? — 
I  have  given  some  i^  them. — Will  you  give  some  bread  to 
the  poor  (man)?  (^Of?s.  A.  end  of  Lesson  XX.) — I  have 
already  given  some  to  him. — Wilt  thou  give  me  some  wine  ? 
— I  have  already  given  you  some. — When  didst  thou  give 
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me  some? — I  gave  you  some  formerly. — Wilt  thou  give  me 
some  now?— I  cannot  give  you  any  Q(f)  fann  3!)nen  feinen)» 

103. 

Has  the  American  lent  you  money  ?— He  has  lent  me  some. 
— Has  he  often  lent  you  some  ?— He  has  lent  me  some  some- 
times.— When  did  he  lend  you  any  ?— He  lent  me  some  for- 
merly.— Has  the  Italian  ever  lent youmoney? — He  has  never 
lent  me  any. — Is  he  poor?  — He  is  not  poor;  he  is  richer 
than  you. — Will  you  lend  me  a  crown  ? — I  will  lend  you  two 
of  them.  — Has  your  boy  come  to  mine?— He  has  come  to 
him.— When?— This  morning.— At  what  time?— Early.— 
Has  he  come  earlier  than  I? — He  has  come  earlier  than  you. 
— At  what  o'clock  did  you  come  ?  -  I  came  at  half-past  five. — 
Where  did  your  brother  go  to?— He  went  to  the  ball. — 
When  did  he  go  thither? — He  went  thither  the  day  before 
yesterday.  — Has  the  ball  taken  place?— It  has  taken  place. 
— Has  it  taken  place  late?— It  has  taken  place  early.— At 
what  o'clock? — Ad  midnight.— Does  your  brother  learn  to 
write? — He  does  learn  it. — Does  he  already  know  how 
(Lesson  XXXIX.)  to  read?— He  does  not  know-how  yet. — 
Have  you  ever  learnt  German  ? — I  learnt  it  formerly,  but  I 
do  not  know  it. — Has  your  father  ever  learnt  French? — 
He  has  never  learnt  it.— Does  he  learnt  it  at  present? — He 
does  learn  it. — Do  you  know  the  Englishman  whom  I  know? 
— I  do  not  know  the  one  whom  (LessonsXIV.  and  XVI.) 
you  know;  but  I  know  another  (Lesson  XXIII.). — Does 
your  friend  know- the  same  noblemen  whom  I  know?— He 
does  not  know  the  same;  but  he  knows  others,— Have  you 
known  the  same  men  whom  I  have  known  (n?e((^e  tc^  QC- 
ifannt  ^ahc)  ? — I  have  not  known  the  same ;  but  I  have  known 
others— Have  you  ever  had  your  coat  mended? — I  have 
sometimes  had  it  mended— Hast  thou  already  had  thy  boots 
mended? — I  have  not  yet  had  them  mended — Has  your 
cousin  sometimes  had  his  stockings  mended? — He  has  se- 
veral times  had  them  mended. — Hast  thou  had  thy  hat  or 
thy  shoe  mended  ?— I  have  neither  had  the  one  nor  the  other 
mended. — Have  you  had  my  cravats  or  my  shirts  washed  ? 
—Ihave  neither  had  the  one  nor  the  other  washed. — What 
stockings  have  you  had  washed? — Ihave  had  the  thread 
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stockings  washed. — Has  your  father  had  a  table  made? — He 
has  had  one  made.— Have  you  had  anything  made? — I  have 
had  nothing  made.   (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


FORTY-SEVENTH  LESSON.— hieben  utttn  titer3iöf!e 
fection. 

To  receive— received.  23cfommcn*  (erhalten*,  erm 

))  fa  119  en*). 

Of)S.  A.  We  have  observed  (Lesson  XLHL)  that  some 
verbs  do  not  take  the  syllable  g  e  in  the  past  participle ; 
they  are, 

1st,  Those  wbich  begin  with  one  of  the  inseparable 
unaccented  particles:  Be,  emp,  ent,  er,  .qe,  t)er,  tt)iber, 
jcr  (See  Lesson  XXVIL),  or  with  one  of  the  following 
particles,  when  inseparable:  burc^,  through;  l^inter,  be- 
hind; über,  over;  urn,  around;  unter,  under;  öott,  full; 
tt)ieber,  again  ^ 

2d,  Those  derived  from  foreign  languages  and  ter- 
minating in  tren,  or  teren*  Ex.  ftiibtren,  to  study;  past 
part,  ftubtrt,  studied.  (See  page  74,  Method,  Part  IL) 

Rule.  All  verbs,  in  general,  which  have  not  the  tonic 
accent  upon  the  first  syllable,  reject  the  syllable  ge  in 
the  past  participle. 

How  much  money  have  you  re-  SBieüiel    (Selb    ^aben   ®ie   fcefom- 

ceived?  .    men? 

I  haA'e  received   three  crowns.  3<i)  H^^  brci  ZbaUx  l>efomnten. 

Have  you  received  letters?  ^;?aben  «Sic  SSriefc  erhalten? 

I  have  received  some.  3^  ^^^^  wtiä^t  erijaltcn. 

To  promise— promised.  23  c  r  |>  r e  c^  c  n  *— ü  c  r  f  V  r  0  ci^  c  n. 

Obs.  B.  Derivative  and  compound  verbs  are  con- 
jugated like  their  primitives:  thus  the  verb  t^erfpred^en * 

t  Verbs  compounded  witb  these  particles  are  inseparable,  wben 
the  particles  may  be  consideied  as  adverbs,  and  separable  when  they 
iave  the  meaning  of  prepositions. 
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is  conjugated  like  f^red^en*,   to  speak,  which  is  its  pri- 
mitive.    (Lessons  XXVf.  and  XXXVI ) 

SSerfprcc^en  (Sic  mir,  p  fommen? 

3(f)  Dcrfprc^c  eg  3^"?"- 

Icr  (S>xc]djtn  (is  not  softened  in 

the  plur.); 
ber  pfennig. 
(Sin  Zhakx  i)at  »ier  iinb  gtvanjig 

©rof^en. 
Sin  (Brofrfjen   feat  ^wctlf  ^Jfennigc. 
(Sin  ©nlben  f)at  fedjje^n  ©rof^cn 

cber   ferf)5ig  Äreujer,   ober   ad^t 

unb  »ierjig  gute  Äreujer. 
(Sin  ^Jfennig  ^at  jwei  -feller, 
ber  4^efler. 

(Jg  ill 
So  finb. 

2öic  öiet  ©rof^en   finb   in  einem 

thaler? 
23icr  unb  jwanjig. 

2tbtragcn*  —  abgetragen 
(abnu^en  —  abgenu^t). 

S3uc&  ft  abiren  —  bud)fiabirt. 
(Obs.  A.) 

2!Bic? 

®ut,  Wobl  (adverbs  2). 
®^ied)t,  übel,  fc^Iimm  (adverbs  3). 
SBie  bat  er  baS  4"*cmb  gen^afctien? 
dx  ^at  eg  gut  gewafcben. 
2ßic  babcn  '®ic  ben  SSricf  gefc^rie? 
ben? 

B  0. 
®o  fo. 


Do  you  promise  me  to  come? 
I  promise  you. 

The  grosh  (a  coin), 

the  denier, 
A  crown   contains    twenty  four 

groshes. 
A  grosh  contains  twelve  deniers. 
A  florin  contains  sixteen  groshes 
or  sixtj'  kreutzers,   or   forty- 
eight  good  kreutzers. 
A  denier  contains  two  oboles. 
The  obole. 

There  is. 
There  are. 

How  many  groshes  are  there  in 

a  crown? 
Twenty- four. 

To  wear  out—  worn  out. 
To  spell— spelled. 

How? 

Well. 

Bad,  badly. 
How  has  he  washed  the  shirt? 
He  has  washed  it  well. 
How  have  you  written  the  letter  ? 

Thus. 
So  so. 


2  ®\xt  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  done.  Ex.  dt 
rcbct  gut,  he  speaks  well.  200^1  denotes  a  certain  degree  of  well 
being.  Ex.  3d)  bin  »0^1,  I  am  well;  \6)  »eip  CO  njcbl,  I  know 
it  well. 

3  S6)Uä)t  is  the  opposite  to  gut,  and  übel  the  opposite  to  WC^L 
Ex.  (Sr  f(^reibt  fc^Iec^t,  he  writes  badly.  StwaS  Übel  nebmen,  to  be 
offended  at  anything.  (£cblimm  is  employed  nearly  in  the  same 
sense  as  Übel,  thus  we  say:  [d)Iimm  genug  ,  bad  enough;  befto 
fcblimmer,  so  much  the  worse. 
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In  this  manu  er. 


To  call— called. 
Have  you  called  the  man? 
I  have  called  him. 


{  5tuf  bicfc  5trt. 
}  2luf  biefe  SBeifc. 

Olufcn*  —  gerufen, 
^aben  ®ie  ben  Tlann  gerufen? 
3c^  ^abe  i^n  gerufen. 


To  dry.  2;roc!nen. 

To  put  (to  place,  to  lay).   Segen. 


Do  you  put  your  coat  to  dry 
I  do  put  it  to  dry. 


gegen  @ic  ^\)xcn  JKocf  ju  trorfncn? 
3d^  lege  i^n  ju  trodnen. 


Where   have  you  placed  (put)   2öo    \)abcn  ©ic   baö  Su^    Ringes 
legt?    (See   note    4,    Lesson 


the  book  ? 


XXXIX.) 


havfi  placed  it  upon  the  table.  3cl^  ^abe  cS  auf  ben  X\\ä)  gelegt, 


To  lie— lain. 

Where  lies  the  book? 
It  lies  upon  the  table. 
It  has  lain  upon  the  table. 


Siegen*  —  gelegen. 

SBo  liegt  bag  33ucf)? 

So  liegt  auf  bem  Jifc^e. 

So  ^at  auf  bem  tif^e  gelegen. 


There.  J)  a  r  a  u  f. 

Does  the  book  lie  on  the  chair?  Siegt  bag  53ucl)   auf  bem  @tul)Ie? 

It  does  lie  there  (on  it.)  So  tiegt  barauf. 

It  has  lain  there.  So  ^at  barauf  gcffgen. 


EXERCISES     104. 

Hast  thou  promised  anything?— I  have  promised  nothing. 
— Do  you  give  me  what  you  have  promised  me  ?—  I  do  give 
it  you. — Have  you  received  much  money  ? — I  have  received 
but  little. — How  much  have  you  received  of  it? — I  have 
received  but  one  crown. — When  have  you  received  your 
letter? — I  have  received  it  to-day. — Hast  thou  received 
anything? — I  have  received  nothing. — What  have  we  re- 
ceived ? — We  have  received  long  (gro§)  letters. — Do  you 
promise  me  to  come  to  the  ball?  —  I  do  promise  you  to  come 
to  it. — Does  your  ball  take  place  to-night?— It  does  take 
place. — How  much  money  have  y  ou  given  to  my  son  ? — I 
have  given  him  fifteen  crowns. — Have  you  not  promised  him 
more?— I  have  given  him  what  I  have  promised  him. — 
llave  our  enemies  received  their  money? — They  have  not 
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received  it.— Have  you  German  money?— I  have  some. — 
What  kind  of  money  have  you  ? — I  have  crowns,  florins, 
kreutzers,  groshes,  and  deniers. — How  many  groshes  are 
there  in  a  florin? — A  florin  contains  (^at)  sixteen  groshes, 
or  sixty  kreutzers,  or  forty-eight  good  kreutzers.— Have 
you  any  oboles  ? — I  have  a  few  of  them. — How  many  oboles 
are  there  in  a  denier  ?— A  denier  contains  two  oboles. — Will 
you  lend  your  coat  to  me? — I  will  lend  it  to  you;  but  it  is 
worn  out.  —  Are  your  shoes  worn  out  ?  —  They  are  not  worn 
out. — Will  you  lend  them  to  my  brother? — I  will  lend  them 
to  him. — To  whom  have  you  lent  your  hat  ? — I  have  not 
lent  it;  I  have  given  it  to  somebody.— To  whom  have 
you  given  it  ?— I  have  given  it  to  a  pauper  Ct>er  Slvme). 

105. 

Does  your  little  brother  already  know  how  to  spell  ? 
He  does  know. — Does  he  spell  well? — He  does  spell  well. 
— How  has  your  little  boy  spelt?— He  has  spelt  so  so. — 
How  have  your  children  written  their  letters?— They 
have  written  them  badly.— Do  you  know  (Lesson  XXXIX.) 
Spanish?— I  do  know  it. — Does  your  cousin  speak  Italian? 
He  speaks  it  well. — How  do  your  friends  speak?— They 
do  not  speak  badly  (md)t  ixhd). — Do  they  listen  to  what 
you  tell  them? — They  do  listen  to  it. — How  hast  thou 
learnt  English? — I  have  learnt  it  in  this  manner. — Have 
you  called  me ? — I  have  not  called  you,  but  your  brother. 

—  Is  he  come?— Not  yet.(LessonXLII3— Where  have  you 
wetted  (na§  madden)  your  clothes?— I  have  wetted  them  in 
the  country. — Will  you  put  them  to  dry  (ju  trocfnen  (egen)? 
I  will  put  them  to  dry. — Where  have  you  put  my  hat? 
I  have  put  it  upon  the  table. — Hast  thou  seen  my  book? 

—  I  have  seen  it. — Where  is  it? — It  lies  upon  your  bro- 
ther's trunk  — Does  my  handkerchief  lie  upon  the  chair? 
—It  does  lie  upon  it. — When  were  you  in  the  country  ? 
— I  was  there  the  day  before  yesterday.— Have  you  found 
your  father  there?— I  have  found  him  there. — What  has 
he  said? — He  has  said  nothing. — What  have  you  been 
doing  in  the  country  ? — I  have  been  doing  nothing  there, 
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FORTY-EIGHTH  LESSON.- 

Does  your  father  wish  to  give 
me  anything  to  do? 

He  does  wish  to  give  thee  some- 
thing to  do. 


-^d)t  Utttr  uierjigfle  ffction. 

mti  ^\)x  25atcr    mir    mms  gu 

tt)un  (^eben? 
(Sr  win  bir  dttvaS  ju  t^un  geben. 


OÄÄ.    ^a^u,   to   it,  relates  sometimes   to    an  infini- 
tive, as: 


Have  you  a  mind  to  work  ? 
I  have  no  mind  to  it. 
Is  thy  brother  gone  to  the  coun- 
try? 
He  is  gone  thither. 
Hast  thou  a  mind  to  go  thither  ? 
I  have  a  mind  to  it. 

How  old  are  you? 
I  am  twelve  years  old. 
How  old  is  your  brother? 
He  is  thirteen  years  old. 

Almost  (nearly). 

About 

Hardly. 

He  is  almost  fourteen  years  old. 
I  am  about  fifteen  years  old. 

He  is  almost  sixteen  years  old. 
You  are  hardly  seventeen  years 
old. 

Not  quite. 

I  am  not  quite   eighteen  years 

old. 
Art  thou  older  than  thy  brother? 
I  am  younger  than  he. 

To  understand— understood. 


Do  you  understand  me? 
I  do  understand  you. 


^aben  ®ie  Sufi,  ju  arbeiten? 

3^  ^abc  feine  Suft  ba^u. 

3ft  iDein   Sruber   aufö  Sanb   ge? 

gangen  ? 
(är  ift  tabin  gegangen. 
S^a]t  ^u  Suft,  ba^in  jn  ge^cn? 
3^  ^a^t  ^\i\t  txi^n. 

2Bic  art  M  eit^. 
3d)  bin  jwölf  2a\)xt  alt 
SBie  alt  ift  3^r  iPruber  ? 
6r  ijl  breijc^n  ^al)xt  alt. 

Scina^c  or  fajl. 
Ungefähr. 
Ä  a  u  m. 

dx  ifi  fa\t  Dicr^ebn  ßal^xe  alt. 
3cb   bin  ungefähr  fünf^c^n  3a^rc 

alt. 
gr  ift  beinahe  fe(f)3ebn  ^saii^xt  alt. 
©ie  finb  fanm  jtebenje^n  '^a\)xc  alt. 

9i  i  c^  t  g  a  n  3. 

3c^  bin  nic^t  ganj  a^i^t^n  3a^re 

alt. 
23ift  J)n  älter  aU  2)ein  53rnbcr1 
3c^  bin  jünger  alö  er. 

SScrflc^cn*  —  »erflanben. 
(Obs.  A.  Lesson  XLVIl.) 

SSerfleben  ®ic  mi(^  ? 

3rf)  »erftcbc  ®ie. 
Have  you  understood  the  man  ?    ^aben  ®ie  ben  SKann  öerflanben  ? 
I  have  understood  him.  3^^  ^^^^  ^^^  »erftanben. 
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1  hear  you,  but  I  do  not  under- 
stand you. 

The  noise, 
The  noise  (roaring)  of  the  wind, 

The  wind, 
Do  you  hear  the  roaring  of  the 

wind  ? 
I  do  hear  it. 

To  bark. 

The  barking. 
Have  you  heard  the  barking  of 

the  'dogs? 
1  have  heard  it. 

To  lose— lost. 

To  beat— beaten. 
Thou  beatest— he  beats. 

To  read-  read  (p.  p.). 
To  remain— remained. 


To  take  — taken. 
To  knoiv— known. 

Have  you  lost  anything? 
1  have  lost  nothing. 

To  lose  (at  play)— /osf. 

How  much  has  your  brother  lost  ? 
He  has  lost  about  a  crown. 

Who  has  beaten  the  dog? 

ISo  one  has  beaten  it. 

How  many  books  has  your  cousin 

already  read  ? 
He  has  already  read  five  of  them, 

and  at  present   he  is  reading 

the  sixth. 
Has  the  man  taken  anvtliiiig  from 

you  ? 
He  has  taken  nothing  from  me. 
Do  you  know  as  much  as  this 

man  ? 


3cl)  f)öre<Sic,  atier  i^  »erjie^eSi^ 

iiic^t. 
t>er  «arm. 

ba»  ©aufen  beg  SBinbeö. 
ber  SBinb. 
^''öreu  Sie  bag  ©aufen  beg  Join? 

beö? 
3rf)  I)öre  eg. 

Seilen. 

'i^o.i  Seflen. 

$^aben  Sie  bag  23e(Ien   ber  ^'^unbe 

(^e^ört  ? 
3d)  ^abe  eg  ge^ttrt. 

ajerliercn*— öerforen    {Obs. 

A.  Lesson  XLVH.) 
<S  dalagen*  —  gefd>Iagen. 
2)n  fc^lägft  —  et  (erlägt. 

Sefen*  —  gelefen. 
bleiben*  — geblieben  (takes 
[eün  for  its  auxiliary). 

5^1  e  Ml  c  n  *  —  genommen. 
SBiffen*  —  gen^u^t. 

i^aben  Sic  (Stwag  »erloren  ? 
3c^  ^abe  51icf)tg  »crloren, 

Serfpieten  *    —    »erfpielt. 

{Obs.  A.  Lesson  XLVH.) 
2Bic  »icl  ^at3^5  Sruber  i^erfpielt? 
(Sr    ^at    ungefähr    einen    X^aler 

üer!>ie(t. 
23er  ^at  ben  ^nnb  gcfd)Iagcn? 
D^icmanb  ^at  i£)n  gcfd}fagen. 
5Bie   Did  53rtd)er    ^at  3l;t    23etter 

fcfecn  geleien? 
dx    ^at   beren   fc^on  fünf  gelefen, 

unb  jc^t  lieft  er  bag  fe^fte. 

-}•  5»at    ber   9)^ann    '^^xuw   (Stwag 

genommen  ? 
t  dx  ^at  mir  ^Ricfetg  genommen. 
SBiffen   Sie    fo    öiel    n?ie    biefer 

2«ann? 
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i  do  not  know  as  much   as  he.   3c^  tt^ci^  nic^t  fo  öicl  ivie  ct 
Have  you  known  that?  ^aben  ©ic  bag  i^eivu^t? 

I  have  not  known  it.  3^)  ^^fec  eg  nid)'t  gewußt. 

Where  have  our  friends  remained?  SBo  finb  unfere  ^rennte  cjcSIieben? 
They  have  remained  at  home.     «Sie  fmb  ju  4^aufe  geblieben. 

EXERCISES.    106. 

Have  you  time  to  write  a  letter? — I  have  time  to  write 
one. — Will  you  lend  a  book  to  my  brother  ?~I  have  lent 
one  to  him  already. — Will  you  lend  him  one  more? — I  will 
lend  him  two  more. — Have  you  given  anything  to  the  poor? 
— I  have  given  them  money. — How  much  money  has  my 
cousin  given  you?— He  has  given  me  only  a  little;  he  has 
given  me  only  two  crowns. — How  old  is  your  brother  ? — 
He  is  twenty  years  old. — Are  you  as  old  as  he  ? — I  am  not 
so  old. — How  old  are  you  ? — I  am  hardly  eighteen  years 
old. — Hov.  old  art  thou? — I  am  about  twelve  years  old.— 
Am  I  younger  than  you? — I  do  not  know. — How  old  is 
our  neighbour?— He  is  not  quite  thirty  years  old. — Are 
our  friends  as  young  as  we? — They  are  older  than  we. — 
How  old  are  they? — The  one  is  nineteen  and  the  other 
twenty  years  old. — Is  your  father  as  old  as  mine?— He 
is  older  than  yours. — Have  you  read  my  book? — I  have 
not  quite  read  it  yet— Has  your  friend  finished  his  book? 
— He  has  almost  finished  it. — Do  you  understand  me? — 
I  do  understand  you.  —  Does  the  Englishman  understand 
us? — He  does  understand  us.  — Do  you  understand  what 
we  are  telling  you?— We  do  understand  it.— Dost  thou  un- 
derstand German?— I  do  not  understand  it  yet,  but  I  am 
learning  it. — Do  we  understand  the  English? — We  do  not 
understand  them. — Do  the  Germans  understand  us?— They 
do  understand  us. — Do  we  understand  them? — We  hardly 
understand  them. — Do  you  hear  any  noise?  — I  hear  nothing. 
— Have  you  heard  the  roaring  of  the  wind? — I  have  heard 
it. — What  do  you  hear?— I  hear  the  barking  of  the  dogs. — 
Whose  dog  is  this?— It  is  the  dog  of  the  Scotchman. 

107. 
Have  you  lost  your  stick?— I  have  not  lost  it. — Has  your 
servant  lost  my  note  ?— He  has  lost  it.— Have  you  gone  to 
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the  ball? — No;  I  have  not  gone  to  it.— Where  have  you 
remained? — I  have  remained  at  home. — Has  your  father 
lost  (at  play)  as  much  money  as  I? — He  has  lost  more 
of  it  than  you. — How  much  have  Host?— You  have  hardly 
lost  a  crown.— Where  has  thy  brother  remained?  — He  has 
remained  at  home.  —  Have  our  friends  remained  in  the 
country? — They  have  remained  there. — Do  you  know  as 
much  as  the  English  physician? — I  do  not  know  as  much 
as  he. — Does  the  French  physician  know  as  much  as  you? 
— He  knows  more  than  I. — Does  any  one  know  more 
than  the  French  physicians  ? — No  one  knows  more  than  they. 
— Have  your  brothers  read  my  books  ? — They  have  not  quite 
read  them. — How  many  of  them  have  they  read?  — They 
have  hardly  read  two  of  them. — Has  the  son  of  my  gar- 
dener taken  anything  fromyou?— He  has  taken  my  books 
from  me. — What  hast  thou  taken  from  him? — I  have  taken 
nothing  from  him. — Has  he  taken  money  from  you? — He 
has  taken  some  fromme. — How  much  money  has  betaken 
from  you? — He  has  taken  from  me  almost  two  crowns. 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


FORTY-NINTH  LESSON.— Hfiin  mtj  mx^'iQfit  £ui'mu 

To  bite— bitten.  Seiten*  —  gcbiffeiu 

Why?  SB  a  rum? 

Because.  2B  e  i  I. 

53^  The  verb  of  the  subject  or  nominative  (in  com- 
pound tenses,  the  auxiliary),  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
phrase,  when  this  begins  with  a  conjunction  or  a  con- 
junctive word,  such  as  a  relative  pronoun  or  a  relative 
adverb.  The  conjunctions  which  do  not  require  the  verb 
to  be  placed  at  the  end,  will  be  given  hereafter. 

Why  do  you  beat  the  do»:?  SBaruin  fcl}la9cn  <Sic  ben  4''unb? 

1  beat  it,  because  it  has  bitten  3^  f^foflc  i?»,    Vi>i\i  er  miti)  Qd 

me.  biff  en  "^at. 

Do  you  see  the  man  who  is  in  €:e^en    ©ie   ben    SWann ,    n?e(cl}cr 

the  garden?  (ber)  im  (Sarten  ift? 

I  do  see  him.  3d>  (e^e  i^n. 
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Do  you  know  the  man  who  has  Äcnncn  «Sie  ben  SKann,  ber  (rotU 

lent  me  the  book  ?  Äcr)  mir  taB  53u^  geliehen  ^at? 

I  do  not  know  him.  3^  ^^""^  '^"  n^**- 

Do  you  read  the  book,  which  I  ßefen  ©ic    ta§   S5uc^,   tt>el(^e8  i(^ 

have  lent  you?  3^nen  geliehen  t>aOe? 

I  do  read  it.  3d)  tefc  ti. 


Obs.  When  the  verb  which  a  conjunctive  word  causes 
to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  phrase,  is  compounded 
with  a  separable  particle,  this  is  not  detached  from 
it.    Ex. 

I  breakfast  before  I  go  out.  3^  frü^ftüctc,  e^c  icb  auSgc^e. 

Does  the    tailor  show  you  the  3^*9^   Sbnen  ber    ©^nciber    beu 
coat,  which  he  is  mending?         9loc!,  weldjen  er  auebeffert? 

To  wait.  SBarten. 

To  ecrpect.  (Irmarteni. 

To  wait    for    some   one  or  for  5luf  (Sinen  ober  (Stwaö  warten. 

something. 

To  expect  some  one  or  something,  ginen  ober  (Etwaö  erwarten. 

Do  you  wait  for  my  brother?  Sparten  @ie   auf  meinen  Sruber? 

I  do  wait  for  him.  3<^  warte  auf  i^n. 

Do  you  expect  friends?  Erwarten  <B\e.  ^reunbe? 

I  do  expect  some.  3^  erwarte  einige. 

To  owe.  et^ulbig  fct)n*2. 

How  much  do  you  owe  me?  SBie  »iel  jtnb  Sic  mir  fd)ulbig? 

I  owe  you  fifty  crowns.  3c^    bin    ^i}nm    ffinfjig    thaler 

fc^ulbig. 

How  much  does    the  man  owe  SBie   »iel    ifl   3^tten    ber    SKann 

you?  fd)utblg? 

He  owes  me  ten  shillings.  Sr  ifl  mir  je^n  Scf)iII{n9e  fAuIbig. 

Does  he  owe  as  much  as  you?  3l^  cr  fo  »iel  fAuIbig  wie  Sic? 

He  owes  more  than  I.  ^r  ift  me^r  fc^ulbig  aB  id|. 

The  shilling,  ber  S(^ifling. 

The  pound,  baS  *4^funb. 

The  livre  (a  coin),  ber  ^ranfe. 

1  SBarten  auf,  with  the  accusative  case,  is  usetj,  When  the  per- 
son or  thing  spoken  of  is  present,  and  erwarten,   when  it  is  not. 

2  Sdjulbig  fei^n*,  to  owe,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  compound 
verb,  of  which  the  separable  particle  is  placed  at  the  end ,  f^ulbig, 
üue,  owing,  indebted,  haviog  here  the  force  of  the  separable  particle. 
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To  return  (to  come  back)  —  re-  ßuriicf foinmcu*  —  juri'icfgc- 
turned.  fommen. 

At  what  o'clocic  do  you  return   Urn  wie  üicl  UBr  fommeu  ©ie  Dcn 

from  the  market?  tern  5D^arftc  ^uri'icf'? 

I  return  from  it  at  t-svclvc  o'clock.   3d)  fomme  urn  jwölf  Uf)r  i)on  ba 
juriicf. 

From  there,  thence  ifrom  it).   Sou  t>a. 

Does  the   servant  return  early  Äommt  bcr  SSebientc  frfif)  Don  ba 

thence  ?  ^urücf  ? 

He  returns  thence  at  ten  o'clock  Hx  fommt  urn  jc^it  U^r  SJlorgcno 

in  the  morning.  Don  bvi  ,5urricf. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  ~  Urn  neun  Ubr  2)iorgenö. 

At  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  j  Urn  elf  W^x  5(knbö. 

How  long'^  2Bie  Un^ea? 

Duriny,  for.  Bä^renij  (a  preposition  which 

governs  the  genitive  case). 

HoAv  long  has  he  remained  there?   SBie  lange  ift  er  ba  geblieben? 

A  minute.  dine  5[Rinute. 

\n  hour.  (£ine  Stunbe  ^ 

A  day.  Ginen  iag. 

A  year.  ^in  3a^r  (a  neuter  substantive, 

taking  c  in  the  plur.,  without 
being  softened). 

A  month.  ginen  SD^ionat. 

The  summer,  ber  Sommer. 

the  winter,  ter  23 inter. 

(  3Bäl}renb  bei  ©ommcrä. 
During  the  summer.     ^  Ten  gommer  fiber. 

f  I'en  Sommer  {)inburcf). 
How  long  have  you  spoken  with   äSic   lange    haben    Sie    mit   bem 

the  man?       *  5[Ranne  gefvrodien? 

I  have  spoken  with  him  for  three   3<^    ^^"^be    brei   Stunbcn   mit  i^m 
hours.  gefprorf)en. 

3  The  accusative  case  answers  to  tlie  question  Wie  lange?  bow 
long?  and  otlier  similar  questions,  relative  to  measure,  weight, 
quantity,  «S'c  ,  as  njJe  lang?  huw  longv  njic  fd)njer?  how  heavy«" 
XD\i  Diel?  how  much?  wie  t&euer?  of  what  price?  wie  weit?  how 
far?  wie  groy  ?  of  what  si/e?  Wk  alt?  how  Olli?  (See  Method, 
Part  II.   p.  .36.) 

4  5[Rinute,  minute,  Stunbe,  hou-r,  aie  two  nouns  of  the  feminine 
gender;  they  add  n  in  all  the  cases  of  the  plural,  without  softening 
the  radical  vowel«.  We  can  also  say:  cine  Stnnbe  laug,  during  an 
hour;  ein  3^^^!^  t>lttg,  during  a  year. 

CEII.MA5    GRA.MM,    I.  10 
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How  long  has  your  brother  re-  2Bie  lange  \]t  3^r33rutcr  auf  bem 
niained  in  the  coiintry?  ganbc  geMieben? 

He  has  remaiued  there  a  month.  6r  \\t  einen  5Jionat  ba  geblieben. 

Have   you  remained  long  with  ©inb  «Sie  lange   bd  meinem  SSa? 
my  father?  ter  geblieben? 

I  have   remained  with  him  for  3c^  bin  eine  ©tunbe  lang  bet  i^m 
an  hour.  geblieben. 

Long.  ÜJange. 

EXERCISES.   108. 

Why  do  you  love  that  man  ? — Hove  him,  because  he  is 
good. — Why  does  your  neighbour  beat  his  dog? — Because 
it  has  bitten  his  little  boy. — Why  does  our  father  love  me? 
— He  loves  you,  because  you  are  good.— Do  your  friends 
love  us? — They  love  us,  because  we  are  good. — Why  do 
you  bring  me  wine  ? — I  bring  you  some,  because  you  are 
thirsty. — Why  does  the  hatter  drink  ? — He  drinks,  because 
he  is  thirsty. — Do  you  see  the  sailor,  who  is  in  (Ciuf)  the 
ship  ? — I  do  not  see  the  one  who  is  in  (auf)  the  ship,  but . 
the  one  who  is  in  (auf)  the  square. — Do  you  read  the  books 
which  my  father  has  given  you? — I  do  read  them. — Do 
you  know  the  Italians  whom  we  know?— We  do  not  know 
those  whom  you  know,  but  we  know  others  Canbere).— Do 
you  buy  the  horse  which  we  have  seen? — I  do  not  buy 
that  which  we  have  seen,  but  another  (ein  anberee). — Do 
you  seek  what  you  have  lost? — I  do  seek  it. — Do  you  find 
the  man  whom  you  have  looked  for? — I  do  not  find  him. — 
Does  the  butcher  kill  the  ox  which  he  has  bought  in  (auf 
with  the  dat.)  the  market?— He  does  kill  it. — Do  our  cooks 
lull  the  chickens  which  they  have  bought?— They  do  kill 
them. — Does  the  hatter  mend  the  hat  which  I  have  sent 
him  ? — He  does  mend  it. — Does  the  shoemaker  mend  the  boots 
which  you  have  sent  him? — He  does  not  mend  them,  be- 
cause they  are  worn  out — Does  your  coat  lie  upon  the 
chair? — It  does  lie  upon  it. — Does  it  lie  upon  the  chair 
upon  which  I  placed  it? — No,  it  lies  upon  another. — Where 
is  my  hat? — It  is  in  the  room  in  which  (ttJorin  or  in  n?el(^em) 
you  have  been. — Do  you  wait  for  any  one? — I  wait  for  no 
one. — Do  you  wait  for  the  man  whom  I  have  seen  this 
morning? — I  do  wait  for  him. — Art  thou  waiting  for  thy 
book  ? — I  am  waiting  for  it. — Do  you  expect  your  father 
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this  evening? — I  do  expect  him.— At  what  o'clock  has  he 
gone  to  the  theatre  ?— He  has  gone  thither  at  seven  o'clock. 
— At  what  o'clock  does  he  return  from  there  ? — He  returns 
from  there  at  eleven  o'clock. — Has  your  bailiff  returned  from 
the  market? — He  has  not  yet  returned  from  it. — At  what 
o'clock  has  your  brother  returned  from  the  country? — He 
has  returned  from  thence  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening 

109. 

At  what  o'clock  hast  thou  comeback  from  thy  friend? 
— I  have  come  back  from  him  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning. — Hast  thou  remained  long  with  him? — I  have  re- 
mained with  him  about  an  hour. — How  long  do  you  intend 
to  remain  at  the  ball?— I  intend  to  remain  there  a  few 
minutes. — How  long  has  the  Englishman  remained  with 
you?— He  has  remained  with  me  for  two  hours. — Do  you 
intend  to  remain  long  in  the  country?— I  intend  to  remain 
there  during  the  summer.— How  long  have  your  brothers 
remained  in  town  (in  ber  Stabt)? — They  have  remained 
there  during  the  winter.— How  much  do  I  owe  you? — You 
do  not  owe  we  much —How  much  do  you  owe  your  tailor? 
— I  only  owe  him  fifty  crowns — How  much  dost  thou  owe 
thy  shoemaker  ? —  I  owe  him  already  seventy  crowns. — Do 
I  owe  you  anything?— You  owe  me  nothing.— How  much 
does  the  Frenchman  owe  you? — He  owes  me  more  than 
you. — Do  the  English  owe  you  as  much  as  the  Spaniards? 
— Not  quite  so  much.  — Do  I  owe  you  as  much  as  my  bro- 
ther?— You  oue  me  more  than  he. — Do  our  friends  owe 
you  as  much  as  we? — You  owe  me  less  than  they. — Why 
do  you  give  moneys  to  the  merchant? — I  give  him  some 
because  he  has  sold  me  handkerchiefs.— Why  do  y  ou  not 
drink? — I  do  not  drink,  because  I  am  not  thirsty. — Why  do 
y  ou  pick  up  this  ribbon  ? — I  pick  it  up,  because  I  want  it. 
— Why  do  you  lend  money  to  this  man? — I  lend  him  some 
because  he  ^^  ants  some. — Why  does  your  brother  study^? — 
He  studies,  because  he  w  ishes  to  learn  German  (lernen  wiii)» 
—  Art  thouthirsty  ?— lam  not  thirsty,  because  I  have  drunk. 
— Has  your  cousin  drunk  already  ? — Not  yet,  he  is  not  yet 
thirsty. — Does  the  servant  show  you  the  room  which  he 

10* 
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sweeps  ? — He  does  not  show  me  that  which  he  sweeps  now, 
but  that  which  he  swept  yesterday.— Do  you  breakfast 
before  you  go  out  ? — I  go  out  before  I  breakfast. — What 
4oes  your  shoemaker  do  before  he  sweeps  his  room? — • 
He  mends  my  boots  and  my  shoes  before  he  sweeps  it. 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


FIFTIETH  LESSON.— füttfiiöllc  fcdioit. 


To  live,  to  dwell,  to  reside,  to 
abide,  to  lodge. 

Where  do  you  live? 

1  live  in  William-street,  number 

twenty-five. 
Where  has  your  brother  lived  ? 
He  has  lived  in  Frederic-street, 

number  a  hundred  and  fifty. 

Dost  thou  live  at  thy  cousin's 
house? 

I  do  not  live  at  his,  but  at  my 
father's  house 

Does  your  friend  still  live  w  here 
I  have  lived? 

He  lives  no  longer  where  you 
have  lived;  he  lives  at  pre- 
sent in  the  great  square. 

The  street. 
The  number. 


To  brush. 

Have  you  brushed  my  coat  ? 
I  have  brushed  it. 


How  lonq'i 
Till»  until. 


SBo^nen. 

2Bo  trennen  ®ie? 

3d)  wc^nc  in  ber  2ötl^elm61^ra^e, 

9^ummer  fi'inf  unb  *  ^wanjtg. 
SBo  J)at  3^r  33rubcr  (^ewcbnt? 
(ix    i)Cit    in    ber    ?5ri'et»ric^gftra^e, 

stummer  ^unbcrt   unb    fünfzig, 

gewohnt. 
SBo^nft  ^u  M  2)einem  JBcttcr? 

3^  ipo^tic  ni(6t  M  t^m,  fonbern 

Ui  meinem  23ater. 
SBo^nt  3^r  gveunb  nc^  (ba),  »o 

id)  getoD^nt  ^a&e? 
dr  wc^nt   ni^t   me^r   (ba) ,  ttJO 

(£te   gewohnt  J^aUn-,   cr  woljnt 

je^t  auf  bem  großen  ^la^c. 

£)ic  ®tra§c  (a  noun  of  the  fe- 
minine gender). 

JDie  ^flummer  (a  noun  of  the  fe- 
minine gender). 

23  Ü  r  fi  e  n. 

S:>aben  «Sie  meinen  O^ccf  gcMirjiet? 
3c^  i}at»e  i^n  gebürftet, 

SBic  lange? 


1    IB    Gei-mat),    tlie  ronjuuction  unb,  is  used  to  add  a  number  less 
tbftu  a  bundred. 
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Till  noon. 

Till  twelve  o'clock. 

Till  to-morrow. 

Till  the  (lay  after  to-morrow. 

Till  Sunday.     . 

Till  3[on(laV. 

Till  this  evening. 

Till  evening. 

Until  morning. 

Until  the  next  day. 

Until  that  day. 

Until  that  moment. 

Till  now— hitherto. 


$8iö  moreen. 

Siö  iibermor^cn. 

Siö  ©cnntag. 

58iö  5Diontag. 

23ii^  ^ente  5lbcn^. 

Siö  auf  bcu  5lbenb. 

S3iö  an  ben  ^Koroicn. 

S?iö  §uni  anbern  Xa^t. 

531^  auf  biefcn  Jag. 

S3iö  auf  biefen  5tugenbli(f. 

S3iö  jctit  —  biöf)cr. 


To  this  place,  hither,  so  far,  as  S3i3  §ier^er  (an  adverb  of  place). 

far  as  here. 

To  that  place,  thither,  so  far,  as  S3ifii  ba^in  (an  adverb  of  place). 

far  as  there. 

Obs.  The  days  of  the  week  are  all  of  the  masculine 
gender,  except  bte  2)?ittn)0C^e,  Wednesday,  which  some 
authors  use  as  feminine. 


Tuesday. 
Wednesday. 
Thursday. ' 
Friday. 
Saturtlay. 

Then. 

Till  I  return  (till  my  retuin). 
Till  my  brother  returns  (till  my 

brother's  return). 
Till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Till  midnight  (till  twelve  o'clock 

at  night). 

How  long  did  you  remain  with 

my  father  ? 
I  remained  with  him  till  eleven 

o'clock  at  night. 

One,  the  people,  they,  or  any  one. 

Have  they  brought    my  shoes  ? 
They  have  not  brought  them  yet. 


2)icnötag; 

5Jiimroci^ ,; 

2)onncr^tag ; 

^-rcitag ; 

^amötag  (®onna6cnb.) 

2)ann  —  (bamaU,  alsbann). 

^iö  ic^  juri'icffommc. 

^ig  mein  S3ruber  juri'tdfommt. 

Siä  üier  U^r  SJicrgenS. 
58IÖ  5Jiittcrnad)t  (a   noun   of  the 
feminine  gender). 

SBic  lange   ftnb   ®ie  M   meinem 

SSater  geblieben  ? 
3d)   bin   bil    elf  ll^r  2tbenbg  bei 

if)m  geblieben. 

5JJan  (indefinite  pronoun  always 
singular). 

Jpat  man  meine  ®c&«[)e   gebraut? 
^an  §at  ftc  noc^  ni^t  gebrad^t. 
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"What  have  tliey  said?  SBa§  ^at  titan  (^cfagt^ 

They  have  said  nothing.  9J?att  Wt  9^ic^t^  gefaxt. 

"What  have  they  done?  2Ba§  ^at  itian  getban? 

They  have  done  nothing.  5Ran  \^oX  ^\\6^xl  gctJian. 

To  be  willing  (^lo  wish'),— been  SB  otic  n*,  —  gewollt. 
willing  {wished). 

Has  he  heen  willing  to  go  for  S^iat  er  ben  %x^t  bolen  woUen  ?  (not 

the  physician?  geivollt.  See  06«.  Less.  XLVI.) 

He  has  not  heen  willing   to  go  (Sr  ^at  i^u  nt(I)t  ^olcn  wcUcn. 

for  him. 

Has   he   wished   to  go  out  this  4^at   er    bicfcit   5D^orgcn    auögcöcn 

morning?  wollen? 

He  has  not  wished  to  go  out.  (Sr  ^at  nidit  au^ge^en  wollen. 

Have  they  heen  willing  to  do  it  ?  .f;>at  man  eö  t^nn  wollen  ? 

Thev  have  not  heen  willing  to  9)kn  I)at  ef'  nid;t  t^nn  it)ofIen. 

do  it. 

They  have  not  heen  willing  to  SÜRan  ^ai  9]ic^t^  t^un  wollen. 

do  anything. 

To  be  able  {can); -been  able  Äönnen*  —  gefonnt. 
(could). 

Have  they  heen  ahle  to  find  the  S^^at  man  bie  Südjer  finben  fonnen  ? 

books  f  (not  gefonnt.  See  Less.  XLVL) 

They  have  not  heen  ahle  to  find  5Jian  ^at  fte  nicfct  finben  fönnen. 

them. 

Has  the  tailor    heen  willing   to  S>at   ber   ©c^neibcr    meinen    9locC 

mend  my  coat?  ausbeffcrn  wollen? 

He   has    not   heen    willing    to  (Sr  t)at  ttjn  nictjt  auö&effern  wollen. 

mend  it. 

Something  (or  anything)  new.  Q,txoaä  9?cueg. 

What  do  they  say  new?  2öaö  fagt  man  dleueB^. 

They  say  nothing  new.  SCRan  fagt  ni^tö  5^ene3. 

New.  9Z  e  n. 

My  new  coat.  OTein  neue§  ÄIcib. 

My  new  friend.  9)iein  neuer  ?^reunb. 

His  new  clothes.  «Seine  neuen  Äleiber. 


EXERCISES.   110.    - 

Where  do  you  live  ?— I  live  in  the  large  Qin  ber  grogen) 
street. — Were  does  your  father  live? — He   lives   at  his 
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friend's  house. — Where  do  your  brothers  live? — They  live 
in  the  large  street,  number  a  hundred  and  twenty. — Dost 
thou  live  at  thy  cousin's? — I  do  live  at  his  house. — Do 
you  still  live  where  you  did  live  (ßCiVO^nt^abeu)?— I  live 
there  still. — Does  your  friend  still  live  where  he  did  live  ? — 
He  no  longer  lives  where  he  did  live. — Where  does  he  live 
at  present? — He  lives  in  William-street,  number  a  hundred 
and  fifteen. — Where  is  your  brother?  — He  is  in  the  garden. — 
Where  is  your  cousin  gone  to?  — He  is  gone  into  the  garden. 
— Did  you  go  to  the  play  yesterday?  -I  did  go  thither. — 
Have  you  seen  my  friend? — I  have  seen  him. — When  did 
you  see  him?— I  saw  (j)abe— gefe^eu)  him  this  morning. — 
Where  has  he  gone  to  ?  —  I  do  not  know  QOf>s.  Lesson  XLV.). 
— Has  the  servant  brushed  my  clothes  ? — He  has  brushed 
them.— lias  he  swept  my  room? — He  has  swept  it. — How 
long  did  he  remain  here?— Till  noon. — How  long  have  30U 
been  writing? — I  have  been  writing  until  midnight. — How 
long  did  I  work? — You  worked  until  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning. — How  long  did  my  brother  remain  with  you? — 
He  remained  with  me  until  evening.  — How  long  hast  thou 
been  working? — I  have  been  working  till  now. — Hast  thou 
still  long  to  write? — I  have  to  write  till  the  day  after  to- 
morrow.— Has  the  physician  still  long  to  work? — He  has  to 
work  till  to-morrow.— 3Iust I  remain  long  here  ? — You  must 
remain  here  till  Sunday.-— Must  my  brother  remain  long 
with  you? — He  must  remain  with  us  till  Monday. — How 
long  must  I  Avork?  —  You  must  work  till  the  day  after 
to-morrow. — Have  you  still  long  to  speak? — I  have  still 
an  hour  to  speak.—  Did  you  speak  long? — I  spoke  (babe 
0,e]pVOd)cn)  till  the  next  day. — Have  you  remained  long 
in  my  room? — I  have  remained  in  it  till  this  moment  — 
Have  you  still  long  to  live  in  this  house?— I  have  still 
long  to  live  in  it  (bariu). — How  long  have  you  still  to 
live  in  it? -Till  Sunday. 

111. 

Does  your  friend  still  live  with  30U? — He  lives  with  me 
no  longer. — How  long  has  he  lived  with  you?  —  He  has 
lived  with  me  only  a  year. — How  long  did  you  remain  at 
the  ball?— I  remained  there  till  midnight. — How  long  have 
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you  remained  in  the  carriage?— I  have  remained  an  hour 
in  it. — Have  you  remained  in  the  garden  till  now? — I  have 
remained  there  (bartn)  till  now. — Has  the  captain  come  as 
far  as  here?  — He  has  come  as  far  as  here. — How  far  has 
the  merchant  come  ? — He  has  come  as  far  as  the  end  of 
the  small  road.— Has  the  Turk  corneas  far  as  the  end  of 
the  forest?  — He  has  come  as  far  as  there. —What  do  you 
do  in  the  morning?— I  read. — And  \\hat  do  you  do  then? 
— I  breakfast  and  work. — Do  you  breakfast  before  youread  ? 
—  No,  Sir,  I  read  before  I  breakfast. — Dost  thou  play  instead 
of  working  (Lesson  XXX\  III.)? — I  work  instead  of  playing. 
— Does  thy  brother  go  to  the  play  instead  of  going  into  the 
garden?— He  does  not  go  to  the  play. — What  do  you  do  in 
the  evening?— I  work. — What  hast  thou  done  this  evening? 
— I  have  brushed  your  clothes  and  have  gone  to  the  theatre. 
— Didst  thou  remain  long  at  the  theatre  ? — I  remained  there 
but  a  few  minutes. — Are  you  willing  to  wait  here?— How 
long  must  I  wait? — You  must  wait  till  my  father  returns. 
— Has  anybody  come? — Somebody  has  come.— What  have 
they  (man)  \\  anted  (geit)oKt)? — They  Cntan)  have  wanted  to 
speak  to  you. —  Have  they  not  been  willing  to  wait  ? — They 
have  not  been  willing  to  wait. — What  do  you  say  to  that 
man?  - 1  tell  him  to  wait. —  Have  }  ou  waited  for  me  long  ? 
— I  have  w  aited  for  you  an  hour. — Have  you  been  able  to 
read  my  letter? — I  have  been  able  to  read  it. — Have  you 
understood  it? — I  have  understood  it. — Have  you  shown  it 
to  any  one  ? — I  have  show  n  it  to^io^iie.— Have  they  brought 
my  clothes  ? — They  have^not  brought  them  yet. — Have  they 
swept  my  room  and  brushed  my  clothes  ? — They  have  done 
both  (bett>eö). — What  have  they  said?— They  have  said 
nothing. — What  have  they  done  ? — They  have  done  nothing. 
— Has  your  little  brother  been  spelling?— He  has  not  been 
willing  to  spell. — Has  the  merchant's  boy  been  willing  to 
work?  —  He  has  not  been  willing.  —  What  has  he  been 
willing  to  do? — He  has  not  been  ^Yilling  to  do  anything. 


112. 

Has  the  shoemaker  been  able  to  mend  my  boots?— He 
has  not  been  able  to  mend  them. — Why  has  he  not  been 
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able  to  mend  them? — Because  he  has  had  no  time. — 
Have  them  (man)  been  able  to  find  my  gold  buttons?— 
They  have  not  been  able  to  find  them. — Why  has  the 
tailor  not  mended  my  coat? — Because  he  has  no  good 
thread. — Why  have  you  beaten  the  dog  ? — Because  it  has 
bitten  me. — Why  do  you  not  drink?— Because  I  am  not 
thirsty. — What  have  they  wished  to  say?— They  have 
not  wished  to  say  anything. — W  hat  do  they  (man)  say  new 
in  the  market?— They  say  nothing  new  there. — Have  they 
(man)  wished  to  kill  a  man  ?— They  have  not  wished  to 
kill  any  one.— Have  they  said  any  thing  new? — They  have 
said  nothing  new.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


Third   Month. 


FIFTY-FIRST  LESSON.— dJtit  untr  fünf3iö(le   fection. 

To  steal— stolen.  ©teilen*  —  geflößten. 

Thou  stealest,  he  steals.  2)u  jlie^Ift,  —  cr  \tk^lt. 

To  steal  soniethingfrom some  one.  f  ^entaubcitt  (Stroaö  fte^feti*. 

Have  they  stolen  your  hat  from  f  ^at  man  '^\)mn  3^ten  ^ut  ge? 

you  ?  fto^len  ? 

They  have  stolen  it  from  me.  f  9Äan  ^at  i^n  mir  gcfto^fen. 

Has   the  man  stolen  the  book  {•  ^at   ©ir  ber   Tlann  bag  53u(^ 

from  thee?  gefte^Ien  ? 

He  has  stolen  it  from  me.  f  (S,x  ^at  e3  mir  gcfto^Icn. 

What  have  they  stolen  from  you?  2Ba8  ^at  man  3^ncn  geftQ^Ien  ? 

All.  51  n  is  declined  in  the  following 

manner. 

r  N.      G.     D.      A. 

I  Ma&'c.       after— e^— em— en, 
f  Neut.       a((e^— eö— em— e^. 


All. 


All  (plural}. 


Plural  for  all  Genders. 

N.     G.     D.    A. 

^Ke— er— en— e» 
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AU  the  good  wine.  fitter  gute  2Be(n. 

All  the  good  water.  5incö  gute  SBaffer. 

All  the  good  children.  %[U  gute   Äinlier.     (See   end   oi 

Lesson  XX.  Obs.  B.) 

Obs.  A.  When  two  determinative  words,  which  do 
not  talie  the  definite  article ,  as :  att ,  all  (See  Lesson 
XXXIV.) ;  btefer ,  this  ;  jener ,  that ,  &c.  are  placed  one 
after  the  other,  they  have  each  the  characteristic  end- 
ing of  this  article.     Ex. 

All  this  wine.  ^Ifler  biefer  (not  btefe)  SBcin. 

All  this  money.  «Uüeö  biefcö  (not  biefe)  ®ell>. 

All  these  children.  %\{t  biefe  ÄiiiDer. 

All  these  good  children.  Sloe  biefe  guten  Äiuber. 

Obs.  B.  In  familiar  style,  when  att,  all,  is  followed 
by  a  pronoun,  it  often  rejects  its  termination.     Ex. 

All  his  money.  31II  fein  ®etb. 

The  word,  t^ai  SBort; 

the  speech,  "iia?»  2Boit  (plur.  2Borte)i. 

How  is  this  word  written?  SBie  f^reibt  man  bicfeö  SBort? 

It  is  written  thus.  SDian  fc^reibt  eö  fo. 

To  dye  or  to  colour.  ^-  d  r  b  e  n. 

To  dye  black,  white.  «S^war^,  tt)ei§  färben. 

To  dye  green,  blue.  ©run,  Mau  färben. 

To  dye  red,  yellow.  Stot^,  gelb  färben. 

To  dye  grey,  brown.  ©rau,  braun  färben. 

My  blue  coat.  «Kein   blauer   9lo(f  (mein    blaue« 

Äleib). 

This  white  hat.  SDiefer  n»ci§e  ^ut. 

Do  you  dye  your  coat  blue?  färben  Sic  3^ren  9lod  blau? 

I  dye  it  green.  3c^  färbe  i^n  grün. 
What  colour  will  you  dye  your  SSic  wollen  (Sie^br  Z\x6^  färben? 

cloth  ? 

I  will  dye  it  blue.  3cb  will  eö  blau  färben. 

The  dyer,  ber  ?^ärber. 

1  When  2Bort,  means  merelj'  a  word,  its  plural  is  regular;  but 
when  it  conveys  the  meaning  of  a  whole  phrase,  its  plural  is  SBorte, 
Ex.  Seere  SSorte,  useless  words;  glauben  ®ic  meinen  SBorten,  take 
my  word  for  it;  tidi  ^auptwort ,  the  substantive;  plur.  bie  ^aupt* 
tvi^rtcr,  substantives. 
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to  get  dyed— got  dyed,  $5  ä  r  6  e  n    f  a  f  f  c  u  *.    (See  Obs. 

Lesson  XLVl.) 

AVhat  colour  have  you  got  your   2Bie  i)o,ht\x  <£ie  '^{)Xt)X  S>ut  farOeii 

hat  dyed?  laffcn? 

I  have  got  it  dyed  white.  3cl}  tjabe  if)n  tvei§  färben  laffen. 

As  far  as  my  brother's,  53IÖ  ^u  meinem  SSruber. 

As  far  as  London.  2?iö  ^-^onbon. 

As  far  as  Paris.  *-8tö  ^ariö. 

As  far  as  England.  SPiä  nad)  Sni^tanb. 

As  far  as  France.  33iö  nad)  /vranfreirf). 

As  far  as  Italy.  *öiö  nad)  Jtalien. 

Germany,  3>eutfd)fant); 

Spain,   ^  Spanien; 

Holland,  4H>IIant). 

Rule.  The  names  of  countries,  towns,  and  villages, 
belong  to  the  neuter  gender,  and  stand  without  the 
article.  They  are  indeclinable  except  in  the  genitive, 
which  receives  Ö  when  the  pronunciation  admits  it.  If 
the  ending  of  the  name  does  not  admit  the  letter  Ö,  as 
in  ^avi^ ,  Paris,  the  preposition  V»on,  of,  is  used.  Ex. 
tie  (Einwohner  i)ou  5^artö,  the  inhabitants  of  Paris. 
Some  proper  names  of  countries  are  of  the  feminine 
gender.  These,  like  all  other  feminine  nouns,  are  in- 
variable in  the  singular,  and  form  their  case  hy  means 
of  the  definite  article ,  viz  1 ,  Names  of  countries 
which  terminate  in  et.  Ex.  bte  dürfet,  Turkey;  and  2, 
the  following:  t>ie  ^timm ,  Crimea;  bie  ?aufi§,  Lusatiaj; 
bie  5i)?arf,  March;  bie  ä>?oIbau,  Moldavia;  bie  $far^, 
Palatinate;  bie  (5^lX)ei^,  Switzerland.  Ex.  bev  «S^iveij;, 
of  Switzerland;  bcv  @(i;lX)ei5,  to  Switzerland;  bie  ©C^il^eij, 
Switzerland. 

To  travel.  Dteifen  (is  used  with  the  auxi- 

liary fel)n). 

Do  you  travel  to  Paris?  Oteifen  ®ic  nad»  «JJaril? 

Do  you  go  to  Paris?  ®e^en  ^xt  nad)  «^arici  ? 

I  do  travel  (or  go)  thither.  3d)  reife  ((d)  c^e&e)  babin. 

Is  he  gone  to  England?  '^\i  er  nad)  (inc\fanb  (^ereijl? 

He  is  gone  thither.  igx  \\i  ba^in  gereift. 

How  far  has  he  travelled?  53iö  tvo^in  ift  er  (gereift? 
He  has  travelled  as  farasAmerica.   (£r  ift  hxi  nad;  5(merifa  gereift. 
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EXERCISES.   113. 

Have  they  Cman)  stolen  anything  from  you? — They  have 
stolen  all  the  good  wine  from  me.— Have  they  stolen  any- 
thing from  your  father  ? — They  have  stolen  all  his  good 
books  from  him. — Dost  thou  steal  anything? — I  steal 
nothing. — Hast  thou  ever  stolen  anything? — I  have  never 
stolen  anything  (me  (5tU)a^).— Have  they  stolen  your  apples 
from  you? — They  have  stolen  them  from  me. — What  have 
they  stolen  from  me? — They  have  stolen  from  you  all 
the  good  books. — When  did  they  steal  the  carriage  from 
)ou? — They  stole  (man  bat— gefto{)Ien)  it  from  me  the  day 
before  yesterday.— Have  they  ever  stolen  anything  from 
us? — They  have  never  stolen  anything  from  us. — Has 
the  carpenter  drunk  all  the  wine? — He  has  drunk  it. — 
Has  your  little  boy  torn  all  his  books  ? — He  has  torn  them 
all. — Why  has  he  torn  them  ?— Because  he  does  not  wish 
to  study. — How  much  have  you  lost  (at  play)? — I  have 
lost  all  my  money. — Do  you  know  where  my  father  is? 
— I  do  not  know. — Have  you  not  seen  my  book?— I  have 
not  seen  it. — Do  you  know  how  this  word  is  written? — 
It  is  written  thus. — Do  you  dye  anything? — I  dye  my  hat. 
— What  colour  do  you  dye  it?— I  dye  it  black. — What 
colour  do  you  dye  your  clothes  ? — We  dye  them  yellow. 

114. 

Do  you  get  your  trunk  dyed?— I  get  it  dyed. — What 
colour  do  you  get  it  dyed  ? — I  get  it  dyed  green. — What 
colour  dost  thou  get  thy  thread  stockings  dyed? — I  get  them 
dyed  white. — Does  your  cousin  get  his  handkerchief  dyed? 
— He  does  get  it  dyed. — Does  he  get  it  dyed  red? — He  gets 
it  dyed  gre3\ — What  colour  have  your  friends  got  their 
coats  dyed? — They  have  got  them  dyed  green. — What 
colour  have  the  Italians  had  their  carriages  dyed? — They 
have  had  them  dyed  blue.— What  hat  has  the  nobleman? — 
He  has  two  hats,  a  white  one  and  a  black  one. — Have  I  a 
hat? — You  have  several. — Has  your  dyer  already  dyed 
jour  cravat? — He  has  dyed  it. — What  colour  has  he  dyed 
it?— He  has  dyed  it  j^ellow. — Do  you  travel  sometimes  ? — 
I  travel  often. — Where  do  you  intend  to  go  to  (|>fnjuretfen) 
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this  summer? — I  intend  to  go  to  Germany.— Do  you  not  go 
toltaly?— I  dogothither. — Hast  thou  sometimes  travelled? 
— I  have  never  travelled. — Have  your  friends  the  intention 
to  go  to  Holland  ? — They  have  the  intention  to  go  thither. 
— A\Tien  do  they  intend  to  depart? — They  intend  to  depart 
the  day  after  to-morrow.  — Has  your  brother  already  gone 
to  Spain  ? — He  has  not  yet  gone  thither. — Have  you  travelled 
in  Spain  ?-  I  have  travelled  tliere.  — When  do  you  depart? 
— I  depart  to-morrow. — At  what  o'clock? — At  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning. — Have  you  worn  out  all  your  boots?— I  have 
worn  them  all  out. — AVhat  have  the  Turks  done? — They 
have  burnt  all  our  good  ships. — Have  you  finished  all  your 
letters? — I  have  finished  them  all. — How  far  have  you  tra- 
velled?— I  have  travelled  as  far  as  Germany. — Has  he 
travelled  as  far  as  Italy  ?- He  has  travelled  as  far  as 
America.  —  How  far  have  the  Spaniards  gone? — They 
have  gone  as  far  as  London  — How  far  has  this  poor 
man  come '?— He  has  come  as  far  as  here. — Has  he  come 
as  far  as  your  house? — He  has  come  as  far  as  my  fa- 
ther's. (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVL) 


FIFTY-SECOND  LESSON.— BiDeiutib  fünfjiö.ßr  fection. 


Above. 
Below. 

This  side. 
That  side. 


£)kn  (rest). 
Unten  (rest). 

Dte^fett^  (rest). 
Senfeit^  (rest). 


I  S3 !  (■»<•«»")■ 

(  binunter  or  Binab  } .     , .    . 

I  r;eruntevor^erab  ^Onotion). 

Hither,  fiercer,    ) 

|)tcr  herüber,    >  (motion). 

X)on  tort  ^er    ) 

Thither,  bovt^in     (motion). 


OÖS.  A.  The  particles  Jer  and  ^in ,  having  no  corre- 
sponding words  in  English,  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  each  other.  JF)er  expresses  motion  to- 
wards the  person  who  speaks,  as:  l^erauf,  up;  j)eruntev 
orl^crab,  down;  f>evauiS,  out;  {)evükr,  hither,  to  this 
side.  §m  expresses  motion  from  the  person  who  speaks 
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towards  another  place,  as:  Ipmauf,  up;  Jmunter  or  ^inab, 
down ;  ^inan^,  out ;  hinüber,  thither,  to'  the  opposite  side. 
If,  for  instance,  I  wish  to  tell  any  one  Avho  is  on  a 
mountain  to  come  down,  I  must  say :  fomtnen  <Bk 
|)erunter,  come  down  (to  where  I  am).  He  might  an- 
swer me,  fommen  @te  ^erauf,  come  up.  I  might  say  to 
him,  id)  fomme  ntc^t  Jinaiif,  I  am  not  coming  up;  and  he 
might  answer  me,  unb  tcj  mä)t  hinunter,  and  I  am  not 
coming  down. 

According  to  this  we  must  say:  fommen  @te  ^erein, 
come  in;  gef)en  (Bk  ^imnß ,  go  out;  fabren  @te  fjtnüber, 
drive  to  the  opposite  side;  fpringen  <Bk  f)min,  jump  in 
(i.  e.  in  ben  glug ,  into  the  river)  ;  but  should  the  per- 
son speaking  be  already  in  the  water,  he  would  say, 
fprtni^en  <Bk  herein.  (See  the  Adverbs  of  Mo f ion,  page 
184,  Method,  Part  II) 

The  mountain,  ttx  Scrg; 

the  river,  ber  %ivi^; 

the  present,  baö  ©cfc^enf  (plur.  c  0« 

OÖS.  B.  The  adverbs  bteefeit^,  jenfett^,  ought  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  prepositions,  tieSfeit, 
jenfeit  The  latter  are  always  followed  by  the  genitive, 
whilst  the  others  never  govern  a  case.— Ex.  bfe^feit  be^ 
gfuffe^,  on  this  side  of  the  river;  jenfeit  be^  33ergeö,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountain. 

To  go  up  the  mountain.  2)en  S3erg  f)inauf  gc^cn*. 

Where  is  your  brother  gone  to  ?  SBc  ift  3^1^  53ruber  I)iii3eflan9en? 
He  is  gone  up  tiie  mountain.       ^r  ift  ben  33erg   ^inauf  gegangen. 

To  give  hack  again  {to  restore).  SStebergebcn  *. 

Thou  givest  back  again.  2)u  gibft  »icbcr. 

He  gives  back  again.  ßr  gibt  n?ieber. 

Given  back  again  SBiebergegeben. 

Does  he  restore  you  your  book?  ®ibt  er  ik^m  3br  Suc^    wieber? 

He  does  restore  it  to  me.  6r  gibt  es  mir  lieber. 

1  Neuter  words,  formed  of  a  verb  and  the  syllable  ge ,  add  e  to 
all  the  cases  plural,  and  do  not  soften  the  radical  vowel. 
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Has   he   given  you   your   stick  ^^;><xt  ex  3^«^«  '!^f)xen  <Stocf  tt>icber? 

back  again?  ctegeben? 

He  has  given  it  me  back  again,   dx  f)at  i^u  mir  wiebergegcbcn. 

To  begin,  to  commence.  9(nfangcn*   beginnen*. 

Begun,  commenced.  5(ugefangcn,  begonnen. 

Have  you  already   commenced   i>aben  @ic  3^^fH  33rief  fd}on  an* 

your  letter?  gefangen V 

No't  yet.  9loc()  nic^t, 

1  have  not  yet  commenced  it.     3d)    ^^^^    tf)n    nod)    nic^t   ange- 
fangen. 
Have  you  received    a  present?   S^ahexi  <Sie    ein    ©efrfjenf    befoiii;: 

men  ? 
1  have  received  several.  3*i}  t)a^e  »erfcfciebene  befommen. 

From  whom  have  you  received   23on  n>em  ^aben  <8ic  Oefc^entc  be? 

presents?  "  fommen? 

Whence  ?  Where  from  ?  2B  o  ^  e  r  ? 

Out  of.  21  no  (governs  the  dative). 

Where  do  you  come  from?         SBc  fommen  <£ie  ^er? 

Obs.  C.  The  adverb  U)0^er  may  be  separated  into  two 
parts  (as  tVO^tn,  Lesson  XXXIX.)  the  first  of  which  is 
put  at  the  beginning,  and  the  second  at  the  end  of  the 
phrase. — If  the  phrase  ends  with  a  participle  past,  or 
an  infinitive,  ^er  is  placed  before  it,  but  it  precedes  the 
particle  ^u  of  the  infinitive. 

I  come  from  (out  of)  the  garden.  3cf)  fomme  anö  bem  ©arten. 

AVhere  has  he  come  from?  SBo^er  ift  er  gefommen? 

He  has  come  from  the  theatre.   @r  t]^  auö  bem  ifjeatcr  gefommen. 

To  he  worth.  SB  e  r  t  ^  f  c t)  n  *. 

How  much   may   that   horse  be  2öte   biel  fann  biefeö  ^fcrb  tt»ert^ 

worth?  fel^n  ? 

It    may    be    worth    a    hundred  do    fann     ^unbert    2;^aler    wert^ 

crowns.  fet)n. 

This  is  worth  more  than  that.  S)iefeö  ift  mefir  wert^  dU  jeneö. 

The  one  is  not  worth   so  much  £^aö  eine  ift    nid)t    fo   »iel   wert^ 

as  the  other.  '  alö  Idii  anbere. 

How  much  is  that  worth?  SBie  »iel  ifl  to,^  wert^? 

That  is  not  worth  much.  2)aö  \\i  m6)i  »iel  xoexi\^. 

That  is  not  worth  anything.  ^(xi  ifi  9ltd)tö  tt>ert^. 
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To  he  better.  Scffer     fei)«  *    (mc^t     tt)crt^ 

fet)n  *). 

Am  I  not  so  good  as  my  brother?  Sin.  ic^    nt^t   fo    gut   tvic   mein 
«ruber  ? 

You  are  better  than  he.  ^  ^.^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^jg  ^^ 

I  am  not  so  good  as  you.  3d>  ^i»  «ic^t  fo  gut  wie  6ic. 


EXERCISES.  115. 

Do  you  call  me? — I  do  call  you. —Where  are  you?— 
I  am  on  (auf  with  the  dative)  the  mountain ;  are  you  coming 
up  ? — I  am  not  coming  up. — AVhere  are  you? — 1  am  at  the 
foot  Cam  guge)  of  the  mountain ;  will  you  come  down  ?— I  can- 
not come  down.— Why  can  you  not  come  down? — Because 
I  have  sore  feet. — Where  does  your  cousin  live?— He  lives 
on  this  side  of  the  river. — Where  is  the  mountain  ? — It  is 
on  that  side  of  the  river. — Where  stands  the  house  of  our 
friend? — It  stands  on  that  side  of  the  mountain. — Is  the 
garden  of  your  friend  on  this  or  that  side  of  the  wood  ? — 
It  is  on  that  side  (jenfeitö). — Is  our  storehouse  not  on  that 
side  of  the  road? — It  is  on  this  side  Cbie^feit^).— Where 
have  you  been  this  morning? — I  have  been  on  (Lesson 
XXXII.)  the  great  mountain.— How  many  times  have  you 
gone  up  the  mountain?— 1  have  gone  up  (i^n  ^tnauf  ^t^ 
gangen)  three  times. — Is  your  father  below  or  above? — He 
is  above. — Have  the  neighbour's  boys  given  you  your  books 
back  again? — They  have  given  them  me  back  again. — 
When  did  they  give  them  you  back  again?— They  gave 
Ö>abett— tt)tebergegeben)  them  me  back  again  yesterday. — 
To  whom  have  you  given  your  stick?— I  have  given  it  to 
the  nobleman. — To  whom  have  the  noblemen  given  their 
gloves? — They  have  given  them  to  Englishmen.— To  which 
Englishmen  have  they  given  them? — To  those  (Lesson 
XVL)  whom  you  have  seen  this  morning  at  my  house.— 
To  which  people  do  you  give  money? — I  give  some  to 
those  to  whom  (Lesson  XVI.)  you  give  some.— Do  you 
give  any  one  money?— I  do  give  some  to  those  who 
want  any. — To  which  children  does  your  father  give 
cakes  ?--He  gives  some  to  those  who  are  good. 
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Have  you  received  presents  ? — I  have  received  some. — 
What  presents  have  you  received? — I  have  received  fine 
presents. — Has  your  little  brother  received  a  present  ? — He 
has  received  several. — From  whom  has  he  received  any? — 
He  has  received  some  from  my  father  and  from  yours. — 
Do  you  come  out  of  the  garden? — I  do  not  come  out  of 
the  garden;  but  out  of  the  house. — Where  are  you  going 
to?— I  am  going  into  the  garden. — Whence  comes  the 
Irishman? — He  comes  from  the  garden. — Does  he  come 
from  the  same  garden  from  which  (au^  tt)el(^em)  you  come  ? 
— He  does  not  come  from  the  same.— From  which  garden 
does  he  come  ? — He  comes  from  that  of  our  old  friend. — 
Whence  comes  your  boy? — He  comes  from  the  play. — 
How  much  is  that  carriage  worth? —It  is  worth  five  hun- 
dred crowns. — Is  this  book  worth  as  much  as  that?  — It  is 
worth  more.— How  much  is  my  horse  worth? — It  is  worth 
as  much  as  that  of  your  friend  — Are  your  horses  worth 
as  much  as  those  of  the  French?— They  are  not  worth  so 
much. — How  much  is  that  knife  worth? — It  is  worth  no- 
thing.— Is  your  servant  as  good  as  mine  ? — He  is  better  than 
yours. — Are  you  as  good  as  your  brother? — He  is  better 
than  I. — Art  thou  as  good  as  thy  cousin  ?— I  am  as  good 
as  he. — Are  we  as  good  as  our  neighbours? — We  are 
better  than  they. — Is  your  umbrella  as  good  as  mine? — It 
is  not  worth  so  much.— W^hy  is  it  not  worth  so  much  as 
mine? — Because  it  is  not  so  fine  as  yours. — Do  you  wish 
to  sell  your  horse? — I  do  wish  to  sell  it. — How  much  is 
it  worth? —It  is  worth  two  hundred  florins. — Do  you 
wish  to  buy  it?— I  have  bought  one  already. — Does  your 
father  intend  to  buy  a  horse? — He  does  intend  to  buy 
one,  but  not  yours.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


FIFTY-THIRD  LESSON.— Dm  utitr  fünf3ifi|ii^  faction. 

That  (conjunction).  X>a^  (See  Rule  of  Syntax,  Les- 

son XLIX.). 

What  do  you  say?  2Ba8  fogeit  ®ic? 

AIRMAN   GRAMM.  11 
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I  say  that  you  have  my  book.  3^  fage,  \)a^  6ie  mein  23u(^  haUn. 
I  tell  you  that  I  have  it  not.       3ci)  ^ac^t  3^nen,   ba^   i^  e§  nic^t 

Have  you  not  had  it?  S;?abtn  «Sic  c8  ni^t  ge^att  ? 

I  have  had  it,  but  I  have  it  no   3c^  Ijabe  e3  flc^a&t,  aber  i(^  ^abc 
longer.  eö  nid;t  me^r. 

iVo  morf.  5^i^t  me^r. 

Where  have  you  placed  it?  2Bo  ^aben  <Sic  cS  ^in  gefegt? 

I  have  placed  it  on  the  table.  3^  ^abe  eg  auf  ben  X\\<i)   getegt. 

Is  it  (does  it  lie)  on  the  table?  Siegt  eö  auf  bent  3:ifd^e? 

It  is  (lies)  on  it.  do  liegt  barauf. 

Some,  a  little.  StwaS  (ein  wenig). 

Can  you  give  me  some  water?  können    <Bk   mix    ttwai  SBaffer 

geben? 
I  can  give  you  some.  3^  fann  ^^ntn  wel^eg  geien. 

Must.  Tlu^^tn,  past.  part,  gemußt. 

Necessary  (adjective).         ^^löt^ig. 

To  be  necessary.  ^RiJt^ig  fe^n*. 

market?        ^        ^  3lt  eg  nct^ig!  auf  ben  SKatft  ju 

/      ge^en? 

It  is  necessary  .0  go  .hither.    \  f/'I^Tl^.^'^^Tn^Tu  flehen. 
"What  must  one  do    in  order  to   2Baö  niu§  man  t^un ,   urn  beutf(^ 

learn  German?  ju  lernen? 

One  must  study  much.  SKan  mu§  »iel  flubiren. 

What  must  he  do?  SBag  mu^  er  t^un? 

He  must  go  for  a  book.  ßr  mu§  ein  53u6  ^olen. 

What  must  I  do?  SSaö  mup  id)  t^nn? 

Stilt,  silent.  ©tilt. 

To  be  sitting,  been  sitting,  ©i^en*   (takes   ^aben   for    its 
auxiliary),  gcfeffcn. 

You  must  sit  still.  ©ie  muffen  ftitt  ftfeen. 

Have  you  been  obliged  to  work  ^aben   <Sic    »iel    arbeiten  muffen 
much  to  learn  German?  {Obs.    Lesson     XL VI.),     urn 

beutfc^  p  lernen? 
Ihave  been  obliged  to  workmuch.  3<^  ^^^^  ^^et  arbeiten  muffen. 

The  competency,  the  subsistence,  2)ag  5tuöfommen. 

the  livelihood. 
To  have  wherewithal  to  live.        ®ein5luöfommen^a6en*. 
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Has  he  wherewithal  to  live?      ^;>at  tx  fein  5Iu3fommcn  ? 


He  has. 

AVhat  must  I  buy? 

Some  beef. 

The  ox  (neat). 
You  must  buy  some  beef. 

What  do  you  wish? 
What  do  you  want? 

I  want  some  money. 

Do  you  want  some  money? 

Do  you  wish  to  have  some  money 

I  do  want  some. 

Do  you  want  much  ? 

I  do  want  much. 

How  much  must  you  have  ? 

How  much  do  you  want  ? 

I  only  want  a  grosh. 

Is  that  all  vou  want  ? 

That  is  alfl  want. 

More. 

Do  you  not  want  more  ? 
I  do  not  want  more. 
What  does  he  want? 
He  wants  a  coat. 
Have  you  what  you  want  ? 
I  have  what  I  want. 
He  has  what  he  wants. 
They  have  what  they  want. 

To  be  obliged  {shall,  ought). 

What  am  I  to  do  ? 
You  must  work. 
Am  I  to  go  thither  ? 
You  may  go  thither. 


2ßa§  mit§  ic^  faufen? 

DÜnbfleifd). 

3)aö  Diiiib. 

©ie  miiffen  9linbf(eif(^  faufen. 

2Ba3  wollen  ®ie? 
j  2Bag  brauchen  ®ie? 
}  2Baö  ^aben  ®ie  nöt^ig? 
^  3d)  ^abe  ®elb  nöt^ig, 
\  3^  braucfie  ®elb. 

5?raiic^en  Bit  ®elb? 
?   Sotlen  ©ie  ©elb  ^aben? 

3cf)  braucbc  melcbeö. 

5örauc^en  Sie  beffen  öiel? 

3cb  braud)e  beffen  Oiel. 

2Bie  üiel  miiffen  Bit  ^aben? 

SBic  »iel  braucf)cn  ®(e? 

3^  braud)e  nur  einen  ©reffen. 

3ft  ta§  mt§,  waö  Sic  braud^en? 

£)aS  ift  %tlt§,  waö  ic^  brause. 

23rauc^en  ®ie  nic^t  me^r? 
3cl}  hxaud)t  nic^t  me^r. 
2Öaö  brauet  er? 
6r  braucht  ein  Älcib. 
S>'xbtn  Bit,  wag  ®ic  brauchen? 
3d)  ^cibt,  waö  id)  brause, 
^r  ^at,  waö  er  brandet. 
Bit  ^aben,  waö  fic  brauchen. 

©ollcn,  past  part,  g  cf oHt. 

SBag  füll  ic^  t^un  ? 
Sie  foflen  arbeiten. 
Boli  id)  bin  ge^en? 
®ie  fönnen  ^In  gc^cn. 


EXERCISES.    117. 

Were  (ftnb— geit^efen)  you  yesterday  at  the  physician's? 
—I  was  at  his  house  (5ei  iljm).— What  does  he  say?— 
He  says  that  he  cannot  come.— W^hy  does  he  not  send  his 
son?— His   son 'does  not  go  out  Cge|it  niö)t  an^,  Lesson 

11* 
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XXXVI.  Obs.  Co— Why  does  he  not  go  out  Cge^t  er  m$t 
au^)  ? — Because  he  is  ill, — Hast  thou  had  my  purse? — I  tell 
you  that  I  have  not  had  it — Hast  thou  seen  it? — I  have 
seen  it. — Where  is  it? — It  lies  upon  the  chair.— Have  you 
had  my  knife?— I  tell  you  that  I  have  had  it. — Where 
have  you  placed  it? — I  have  placed  it  upon  the  table. — 
Will  you  look  for  it?— I  have  already  looked  for  it. — 
Have  you  found  it? — I  have  not  found  it.— Have  you  sought 
(for)  my  gloves?— I  have  sought  (for)  them^  but  I  have 
not  found  them.— Has  your  servant  my  hat? — He  has  had 
it,  but  he  has  it  no  longer.— Has  he  brushed  it? — He  has 
brushed  it. — Are  my  books  upon  your  table  ? — They  are 
(lie)  upon  it. — Have  you  any  wine? — I  have  but  little, 
but  I  will  give  you  what  I  have. — W^ill  you  give  me  some 
water? — I  will  give  you  some. — Have  you  much  wine? 
— I  have  much. — Will  you  give  me  some  ? — I  will  give  you 
some. — How  much  do  lowe  you?— You  owe  me  nothing. 
— You  are  too  kind  (gütig). — Must  I  go  for  some  wine? 
— You  must  go  for  some.  — Shall  I  go  to  the  ball? — You 
must  go  thither. — When  must  I  go  thither? — You  must  go 
thither  this  evening. — Must  I  go  for  the  carpenter? — You 
must  go  for  him.— Is  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  market? 
—It  is  necessary  to  go  thither. — What  must  one  do  in 
order  to  learn  Russian? — One  must  study  much.— Must 
one  study  much  to  learn  German?  -  One  must  study  much. — 
What  shall  I  do? — You  must  buy  a  good  book. — What  is  he 
to  do? — He  must  sit  still. — What  are  we  to  do? — You  must 
work. — Most  you  work  much,  in  order  to  learn  Arabic  ? — 
I  must  work  much  to  learn  it. — Does  your  brother  not  work? 
— He  does  not  want  to  work. — Has  he  wherewithal  to 
live?— He  has. — Why  must  I  go  to  the  market? — You 
must  go  thither  to  buy  some  beef. — Why  must  I  work? 
—You  must  work,  in  order  to  get  (^aben)  a  competency. 


118. 

What  do  you  want,  Sir? — I  want  some  cloth. — How 
much  is  that  hat  worth  ? — It  is  worth  three  crowns. — Do  you 
want  any  stockings  ? — I  want  some. — How  much  are  those 
stockings  worth? — They  are  worth  twelve  kreutzers. — 
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Is  that  all  you  want?— That  is  all. — Do  you  not  want 
shoes? — I  do  not  want  any. — Dost  thou  want  much  money? 
— I  want  much. — How  much  must  thou  have? — I  must 
have  six  crowns. — How  much  does  your  brother  want? 
— He  wants  but  six  groshes.— Does  he  not  want  more? 
— He  does  not  want  more.— Does  your  cousin  want  more? 
— He  does  not  want  so  much  as  I. — AVhat  do  you  want  ? 
—I  want  money  and  boots— Have  you  now  what  you 
want?— I  have  what  I  want. — Has  your  brother  what  he 
wants?— He  has  what  he  wants. 


FIFTY-FOURTH  LESSON.— Dicr  Utttr  fünfjiö.ß^  faction. 

To  pay— paid.  Scja^Icn  —  IJeja^It.  (See 

Obs.  A.  Lesson  XLVII.) 

To  pay  a  man  for  a  horse.  (Sincm  5Dtanne  ein  ^ferb  bcja^Ien. 

To  pay  the    tailor  for  the  coat.  2)cm  ©d^nclber  ben  9lorf  beja^Icn. 

Do  you  pay  the  shoemaker  for  ^ejaEiIen    Sie    bent    ©(^u^ma^er 

the  shoes?  W  ©c^u^e? 

I  pay  him  for  them.  3d)  beja^Ie  fie  \^m. 

Does  he  pays  me  for  the  knives  ?  23e5at;It  er  3^"^^  bie  SCRcffer? 

He  pays  me  for  them.  (Ir  beja^ It  fie  mir. 

Obs.  A,  These  examples  show  that  the  verb  be^a^tett 
governs  the  dative  of  the  person ,  and  the  accusative 
of  the  thing.  It  may  also  be  used  with  the  preposition 
für,  for,  as  in  English  Ex.  I  pay  him  for  the  boots, 
td)  kja^Ie  i^m  für  bte  StiefeL  But  taken  figuratively, 
in  the  signification  of  beftrafen,  to  punish,  it  is  some- 
times construed  with  the  accusative  of  the  person ,  as 
in  the  following  expressions:  iuarte,  ic^  Voiü  2)ic^  be^ 
gafllen,  wait;  I  shall  pay  (punish)  you  for  it;  ben 
\oi)t  t(^  fcf)ön  'bt'^a^M,  I  have  paid  (punished)  this  man 
well. 

Have  you  paid   the   shoemaker  ^^aben  (Sie   bem  ©c^u^mac^er    bie 

for  the  boots?  ©tiefet  beja^It? 

I  have  paid  him  for  them.  3^)  ^^^^  fi^  il)ni  beja^lt. 

1  pay  what  I  owe.  3-4  ^eja^te.   roag  id^  fct)ulbig  bin. 

Have  you  paid  for  your  book?  .s^aben  ©ie  3^1^  ^«4)  be^a^It? 
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I  have  paid  for  it. 

1  have  not  yet  paid  for  it. 

To  demands-demanded.  \ 

To  ask— asked.  S 
To  beg  of— begged  of. 

To  pray— prayed.  ) 

To  request— requested.  ) 

To  ask  one  for  money. 
To  beg  money  of  some  one. 
To  request   money  of  any  one. 
What  do  you  ask  me  for  ? 
I  ask  you  for  nothing. 
I  beg  some  money  of  you. 
He  has  begged  some  money  of 
me. 

For. 


3c^  ^a6c  c§  6eja:^It. 

3^  iabc  Co  noc^  nic^t  Ui<x^\t 

iSBcrUngcn  —  ucrUngt.  {Ohs. 
I      A.  Lesson  XL VII.) 
5ln  fp  rechen*— angcfp  rochen. 
I  Sitten*  -  gebeten, 

Son  3cntanbcn  ®elb  »erlangen. 
3emanben  urn  ®elb  anf^rcdjen*. 
3emanben  urn  ®elb  bitten*. 
2Baö  verlangen  '^k  »on  mir? 
3cl)  »erlange  Stii^tö  »on  3^nen. 
3^  fprcc^e  (£ie  urn  ©elb  an. 
(Ir    bat    raic^    urn    ©elb    ange;; 
[proven. 


Urn    (a    preposition    governing 
the  accusative). 

Do  you  beg  some  money  of  him?   Sprechen  ®ie  i^n  urn  ®elb  an? 
I  beg  some  of  him.  3^)  etbittc  mir  »elcbeg  ton  i^m. 

To  solicit  anyone  to  do  a  thing.   Stroaö  »on  3eoianbcn  erbitten*. 

For  it.  £)arnm. 

\  3^n  barnm  anfpre^en*. 
\  do  »on  tbm  »erlangen, 
j  3^,n  barum  anfprec^ien*. 
\  ®ie  »on  ibm  »erlangen. 

I  ask  yo«  for  it.  j  l^'Ä  Ä". 

Do  you  ask  me    for  anything?   Verlangen  ©ic  (Stroag  »on  mir? 
I  ask  you  for  the  hat.  3^  bitte  ®ie  urn  ben  ^ut. 

Do  you  ask  me  for  the  hat?       S3itten  <Sic  mi^  urn  ben  ^ut? 
I  ask  you  for  it.  3c^  bitte  «Sie  barum. 


To  ask  him  for  it. 
To  ask  him  for  them. 


To  speak  of  some  one. 

Does  one  speak  of  that  man? 
One  speaks  of  him. 
One  does  not  speak  of  him. 
Do  they  speak  of  my  book  ? 
They  speak  much  of  it. 
What  do  you  say  to  it? 
I  say  he  is  right. 

Content,  satisfied. 


23on  3emanben  f))rec^cn*. 

®pri^t  man  »on   biefem  Tlanm^ 

5}?an  fpricfct  »on  ibm. 

Tlan  fprid)t  nid)t  »on  ibm. 

<£pri(^t  man  »on  meinem  Sn^e? 

Tlan  fpricbt  »iel  ba»on. 

2Baö  fagen  <Bk  ta^n  (^icrju)? 

3(^  fage,  ta^  er  Olec^t  ^at. 

ßufricben. 
9ieu. 
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To  be  content  with  any  one.       5}iit  3emanbcn  gufricbcn  fet)n*. 
Are  you  content  with  this  man  ?   ©inb  <Stc  mit  bicfem  SlJianne  jU; 

frieben? 
I  am  content  with  him.  3t^  bin  init  i^in  jufriebcn. 

ÖÄ5.  ^.  From  {)ter,  Ä^r^,  and  ba,  M^r^,  compound 
adverbs  are  formed  by  means  of  certain  prepositions 
governing  the  dative  or  accusative.  In  these  adverbs 
^ier  and  ba  stand  instead  of  the  three  genders  singular 
and  plural,  dative  and  accusative  of  the  demonstrative 
pronoun :  btefer,  biefe,  btefe^  (ber,  bte,  ba^),  which  is  never 
used  with  a  preposition. 


Are  vou  content  with  your  new 

coat? 
I  am  contented  with  it. 
I  am  discontented  with  it. 
Discontented. 

Of  what  do  they  speak  ? 
They  speak   of  peace ,  of  war, 

of  your  book. 
Do  they  speak  of  peace  ? 
They  do  speak  of  it. 


®inb®ie  mit  ^\)Xim  neuen  Äleibc 

aufrieben  ? 
3*  bin  bamit  jufriebcn. 
36  bin  unjufrieben  bamit. 
Unjufriebcn. 

SBoöon  (priest  man? 
5Jian  fprid)t  »on  bcmf^riebcn,  »on 
bem  Äriege,   »on  '!^\)xem  Suc^c. 
©pri^t  man  Dcn  bem  ^-rieben? 
5Dkn  [priest  bapon. 


Obs.  C.  The  adverb  WO,  where,  like  ^ter  and  ba 
(See  Obs.  above),  form  compound  adverbs  with  cer- 
tain prepositions  governing  the  dative  or  accusative. 
In  these ,  tt)0  takes  the  place  of  the  dative  and  accusa- 
tive  of  the   pronoun   interrogative    and  relative   tt)e(^er, 

njelc^e,  mlä)c^,  or  «ja^. 


With  what  are  you  content? 
I  am  content  with  my  book. 


SBomit  finb  »Sic  jufrieben? 
36  bin   mit    meinem   Sud^e 
frieben. 

With  whom  are  you  satisfied?   W\t  wem  ftnb  Sic  jufricben? 
I  am  satisfied  with  my  master.   36    bin   mit   meinem   ße^rer 
(rieben. 


P'- 


8«* 


To  study— studied. 

To  correct— corrected. 
To  question,  interrogate. 


©tubircn  —  ftubirt.  (See  06s. 
A.  Lesson  XL VII.) 

\  2)er6cffcrn  —  Pcrbeffcrt. 
\  Äorri(^iren  —  forrigtrt. 
^^ragcn  (governs  the  accus.) 
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The  uncle,  ber  Ofieim   (is  not   softened  in 

the  plural)  j 
the  gentleman,  the  lord,  ber  ^err; 

the  master,  the  tutor,   the  pre-^  ^^^  o.u^.^ , 
ceptor,  the  professor,  \  ^^^  ^'^^^"^  ^ 

the  scholar,  bcr  ©(fjüler; 

the  pupil,  ber  Bögünq  ; 

the  fee,  wages,  salary,  ber  So^n  (has  no  plur.); 

the  lesson,  '  bic    Section   (a   feminine    noun, 

taking  en  in  the  plur.)  ; 
the  exercise,  bic   Otufgabe   (a  feminine   noun, 

taking  n  in  the  plur.) ; 
To  receive  a  present  from  some  SSon  S^nt^nben   ein   ©efd^enf   ba 
one.  fommen*. 


EXERCISES.    119. 

Have  we  what  we  want  ? — We  have  not  what  we  want. 
— What  do  we  want? — We  want  a  fine  house,  a  large 
garden,  a  beautiful  carriage,  pretty  horses,  several  ser- 
vants, and  much  money. — Is  that  all  we  want  ? — That  is 
all  we  want. — What  must  I  do? — You  must  write  a  let- 
ter.— To  whom  (Lesson  XXXII.)  must  I  write?— You  must 
write  to  your  friend. — Shall  I  go  to  the  market? — You 
may  go  there. — Will  you  tell  your  father  that  I  am  waiting 
for  him  here?— I  will  tell  him  so  (Obs.  Lesson  XLV.). 
— What  will  you  tell  your  father? — I  Avill  tell  him  that 
you  are  waiting  for  him  here. — What  wilt  thou  say  to  my 
servant? — I  will  say  to  him,  that  you  have  finished  your 
letter. — Have  you  paid  (for)  your  table  ? — I  have  paid  (for) 
it. — Has  your  uncle  paid  for  the  book?— He  has  paid  for 
it. — Have  I  paid  the  tailor  for  the  clothes? — You  have 
paid  him  for  them. — Hast  thou  paid  the  merchant  for  the 
horse?— I  have  not  yet  paid  him  for  it. — Have  we  paid 
for  our  gloves? — We  have  paid  for  them. — Has  your  cou- 
sin already  paid  for  his  boots? — He  has  not  yet  paid  for 
them. — Does  my  brother  pay  you  what  he  owes  you  ?— He 
does  pay  it  me. — Do  you  paj  what  you  owe? — I  do  pay 
what  I  owe. — Have  you  paid  (with  the  dative)  the  baker? 
— I  have  paid  him. — Has  your  uncle  paid  the  butcher  for 
the  meat? — He  has  paid  him  for  it. — Have  you  paid  your 
servant  his  wages  ? — I  have  paid  them  to  him. — Has  your 
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master  paid  you  your  wages? — He  has  paid  them  to  me. 
— When  did  he  pay  them  to  you '^— He  paid  {^at—ht^a^lt') 
them  to  me  the  day  before  yesterday. — What  do  you  ask 
this  man  for?— I  ask  him  for  my  book. — What  does  this 
boy  beg  of  me? — He  begs  of  you  some  money. — Do  you 
ask  me  for  anything  ? — I  ask  you  for  a  crown. — Do  you 
ask  me  for  the  bread? — I  ask  you  for  it. — Do  the  poor 
beg  money  of  you? — They  beg  some  of  me. — Which  man 
do  you  ask  for  money?— I  ask  him  for  some  whom  you 
ask  for  some. — Which  merchants  do  you  ask  for  gloves  ? 
— I  ask  those  who  live  in  William  Street  (Lesson  L.)  for 
some. — Which  joiner  do  you  ask  for  chairs? — I  ask  that 
one  whom  you  know  for  some.—  What  do  you  ask  the 
baker  for?— I  ask  him  for  some  bread. — Do  you  ask  the 
butchers  for  some  meat  ? — I  do  ask  them  for  some. — Dost 
thou  ask  me  for  the  stick?  — I  do  ask  thee  for  it. — Does 
he  ask  thee  for  the  book?— He  does  ask  me  for  it. — What 
have  you  asked  the  Englishman  for  ? — I  have  asked  him 
for  my  leather  trunk.  —  Has  he  given  it  you  ?  —  He  has 
given  it  me. 


Whom  have  you  asked  for  some  sugar  ?— I  have  asked 
the  merchant  for  some. — Of  whom  have  the  poor  begged 
some  money  ? — They  have  begged  some  of  the  noblemen. 
— Of  which  noblemen  have  they  begged  some  ? — They 
have  begged  some  of  those  whom  you  know. — Whom  do 
you  pay  for  the  meat? — I  pay  the  butchers  for  it. — Whom 
does  your  brother  pay  for  his  boots  ? — He  pays  the  shoe- 
makers for  them. — Whom  have  we  paid  for  the  bread  ? — 
We  have  paid  our  bakers  for  it.— Of  whom  have  they 
(man)  spoken? — They  have  spoken  of  your  friend.— Have 
they  not  spoken  of  the  physicians? — They  have  not  spoken 
of  them. — Do  they  not  speak  of  the  man  of  whom  (yon 
tt)elc^em)  we  have  spoken  ? — They  do  speak  of  him. — Have 
they  spoken  of  the  noblemen?— They  have  spoken  of  them. 
— Have  they  spoken  of  those  of  whom  we  speak  ? — They 
have  not  spoken  of  those  of  whom  we  speak,  but  they 
have  spoken  of  others. —Have  they  spoken  of  our  children 
or  of  those  of  our  neighbours  ? — They  have  neither  spoken 
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of  ours  nor  of  those  of  our  neighbours. — Which  children 
have  been  spoken  of  ?— Those  of  our  preceptor  have  been 
spoken  of. — Do  they  speak  of  mybook'^— They  do  speak 
of  it. — Of  what  do  you  speak  ? — We  speak  of  war.— Do 
you  not  speak  of  peace  ? — We  do  not  speak  of  it.— Are  you 
content  with  your  pupils  ? — I  am  content  with  them. — How 
does  my  brother  study? — He  studies  well.— How  many 
lessons  have  you  studied  ?— I  have  already  studied  fifty- 
four. — Is  your  master  satisfied  with  his  scholar  ?— He  is 
satisfied  with  him. — Has  your  master  received  a  present? — 
He  has  received  several. — From  whom  has  he  received 
presents? — He  has  received  some  from  his  pupils. — Has  he 
received  any  from  your  father  ? — He  has  received  some 
(both)  from  mine  and  from  that  of  my  friend. — Is  he  satis- 
fied with  the  presents  which  he  has  received?— He  is  sa- 
tisfied with  them. — How  many  exercises  hast  thou  already 
done  ? — I  have  already  done  twenty-one. — Is  thy  master 
satisfied  with  thee  ?— He  says  that  he  is  satisfied  with  me. 
— And  what  dost  thou  say? — I  say  that  I  am  satisfied 
with  him.— How  old  art  thou?  — I  am  not  quite  ten  years 
old. — Dost  thou  already  learn  German? — I  do  already  learn 
it. — Does  thy  brother  know  German  ? — He  does  not  know 
it. — Why  does  he  not  know  it? — Because  he  has  not  learnt 
it. — Why  has  he  not  learnt  it  ? — Because  he  has  not  had 
time. — Is  your  father  at  home  ?— No,  he  has  departed,  but 
my  brother  is  at  home. — Where  is  your  father  gone  to  ? — 
He  is  gone  to  England. — Have  you  sometimes  §one  thi- 
ther?— I  have  never  gone  thither. — Do  you  intend  going 
to  Germany  this  summer  ? — I  do  intend  going  thither. — 
Have  you  the  intention  of  staying  there  long? — I  have 
the  intention  of  staying  there  during  the  summer. — How 
long  does  your  brother  remain  at  home? — ^Till  twelve 
o'clock.— Have  you  had  your  gloves  dyed?— I  have  had 
them  dyed. — What  have  you  had  them  dyed?— I  have  had 
them  dyed  brown. — Will  you  tell  your  father  that  I  have 
been  here  ? — I  will  tell  him  so. — Will  you  not  wait  until 
he  comes  back  again? — I  cannot  wait.  (See  end  of  Les- 
son XXXVI.) 
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FIFTY-FIFTH  LESSON.— fünf  utitr  fünfjiöfte  faction. 


To  eat — eaten. 
Thou  eatest— he  eats. 

To  dine  {eat  dinner) —  dined. 

At  what  o'clock  do  you  dine? 

I  dine  at  five  o'clock. 

I  have  dined. 

I  have  dined  earlier  than  you. 

Have  you  already  breakfasted? 
The  dinner. 
The  breakfast. 

To  eat  supper  {to  sup). 

The  supper. 
I  wish  to  eat  supper. 

I  have  supped  late. 
After. 

After  you. 
After  me. 
After  him. 
After  my  brother. 
I  have  breakfasted  after  him. 

To  hold— held. 

Thou  boldest— he  holds. 
Will  you  hold  my  stick? 


To  try— tried. 

To  taste  — tasted. 

Will  you  try  to  do  that  ? 
1  have  tried  to  do  it. 


ßffen*  —  gegcffcn. 

2)u  iffeft  —  er  ifjct  or  i§t. 

3u   9)ilttag  cffen  —    ju    SD'iittag 

ge^effcn. 
(Speiien  —  c^efpcifet  or  gefpeitt. 
Km  wit  ülel"  U^r  fpeifen  <£ie? 
Urn    wddjt   Qcit    effeit    ®ic    ju 

mitUo,  •? 
3c^  fpcife  urn  fünf  (um  fünfU^r). 

3cf)  H^t  5u  5D^ittag  gegeffcn. 
3rf)  i)abt  ]iü\)tx  gefpci]^  a[&  <B\t. 

i^a&en  <£te  frf)on  gefrüljftücft? 
J)aö  3)iittageffeu. 
2)aö  ?5-riii)ftiicf. 

3u  5lbcnb    cffen*,    5t6enb.' 
brot)    effen*. 

2)af'  5lbenbeffen,  ta§  5tbcni)6rcK 

3d)  ivill  5lbcut)brpb  cffen. 
I  3<^  ^^^^  fpät  511  5(benb  gegcffcn. 
I  ^d)  ijabt  fpät  5tbcnbbrob  gegcffcn. 

9lacf)    (a  preposition  governing 
the  dative). 

9la(^  3^ncn- 

9Jac^  mir. 

OJarf)  i^m. 

dtad)  meinem  5ßruber. 

3c§  ^<xbc  nacb  ibm  gcfrü^ftücft. 

galten*  —  gehalten. 

$Du  bättft  —  er  ^ält. 

SßoUcn  ©ic  meinen  Stoc!  galten? 

^robiren  —   )3robirt.    {Obs. 
A.  Lesson  XLYII.) 

35crfu^cn  —  ücrfucbt. 
j  Äoften  —  gefofict. 
I  23erfuc§en  —  »erfuc^t. 

Serien  €ie  üerfuc^en,  baö^nt^un? 
3c^  §abe  »erfnc^t,  eö  ju  tf>nn. 
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You  must  try  to  do  it  better.      <Bit  miiffcn  »erfudtien,  eg  beffcr  ju 

madjeit. 
Have  you  tasted  that  wine?         ^abctt   ©ic    biefen   SBein   gefojlet 

(ücrfuc^t)? 
I  have  tasted  it.  3c^  ^abc  i^n  gc^fiet  (ücrfu^t). 

Are  you  looking  for  any  one?   ©u^en  ®ie  S^nianben? 

Whom  are  you  looking  for?        3Ben  fiid^en  ©ic? 

I  am  looking  for  a  brother  of  mine,   f  3^  [uc^e  einen  meiner  Srübcr. 

Acc.  Sing.      Gen,  /'/z/r. 
An  uncle  of  mine.  f  Otiten    metner  £){ietme, 

A  neighbour  of  yours.  j-  ©neu    ^^rer  ^lac^barn. 

A  relation  of  mine.  f  ^men    meiner  3Sevn?ant)tem 

(See  Method,    Part  U.   Obs.  H.  p.  52.) 

Obs.  Adjectives  taken  substantively  are  declined  like 
other  adjectives.  Ex.  ber  25ent)ant)te ,  the  relation^  gen. 
be^  35ent)ant>ten,  of  the  relation,  &c.;  ber  33ebtente,  the 
servant;  gen.  be^  S3ebtenten,  of  the  servant,  &c. ;  ein  3Ser^ 
ttjanbter,  a  relation;   ein  ^ebienter,  a  servant;  &c. 

The  parents  (father  and  mother),  bie  51eltern. 

He  tries  to  see  an  uncle  of  his.  dr   fuc^t    einen   feiner  O^cimc  ^u 

fe^en. 

A  cousin  of  his.  t  Sinen  feiner  Setter. 

A  friend  of  ours.  t  ßtnen  unferer  ^-reunbe. 

A  neighbour  of  theirs.  \  Sinen  ibrer  5Ud)barn. 

He  tries  to  see  you.  ^r  fuc^t  ®ie  ju  fe^en. 

Does  he  try  to  see  me?  ©ud^t  er  mid)  ju  fe^en? 

To  inquire  after  some  one.   91  ad)  S^ntanben  fragen. 

After  whom  do  you  inquire?  ^ad)  n?em  fragen  ®ie? 

I  inquire  after  a  friend  of  mine.  3^^     f^^^ft^     ^^^     einem     meiner 
^•reunbe. 

The  acquaintance.  J)er  53etannte. 

Whom  do  you  look  for  ?  2Ben  fud)en  ©ie  ? 

1  am   looking   for  an   acquain-  3<i)  fnd)C  einen   meiner  53efannten, 

tance  of  mine. 

I  ask  him  for  a  piece  of  bread,  ^ä)  bitte  ibn  um  ein  ©tüd  ^rob. 

Rule  1.  The  preposition  o/j  which  in  English  stands 
between  two  substantives,  when  the  second  determines 
the  substance  of  the  first,  is  never  expressed  in  Ger- 
man.   Ex, 
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A  piece  0/ bread.  f  (Sin  ©tücf  53ro&. 

A  glass  of  water.  t  (Sin  ®Iaö  2Baffer. 

A  sheet  of  paper.  t  (Sin  iöogen  papier. 

Three  sheets  o/"  paper.  t  5)rei  S^o^en  'ipapier. 

The  piece,  bag  etiicf; 

the  sheet,  ber  5öogen  ; 

the  small  piece  (little  bit),  t>aö  ©tiicfcl)cn; 

the  little  book,  baö  Sitdjicin. 

Rule  2.  All  diminutives  terminating  in  d;en  and  Uin 
are  neuter,  and  those  terminating  in  Ung  are  mascu- 
line. To  form  diminutives  from  German  substantives, 
the  syllable  c^en  or  Uin  is  added,  and  the  radical 
vowels  a,  0,  U,  are  softened  into  ä,  ö,  ü»    Ex. 

The  small  house,  bag  ^'öängt^cn; 

the  small  picture,  baö  53ilbd}en,* 

the  little  heart,  baö  .'öcräd)cn ; 

the  little  child,  ta^  ÄinMein; 

the  little  boy,  baä  Ändblein,  ^nä(Hl)en ; 

the  suckling' (baby).  ber  (2äiu-(tin^; 

the  favourite,  darling,  bcr  Sieblinc^; 

the  apprentice,  bcr  Sctjrling. 


Have  you  already  dined? — Not  yet. — At  what  o'clock  do 
you  dine?— I  dine  at  six  o'clock. — At  whose  house  (Set 
mm,  Less.  XXVIII.)  do  you  dine? — I  dine  at  the  house 
of  a  friend  of  mine. — With  whom  (bet  it)em)  did  you  dine 
yesterday?— I  dined  (^a6e  —  gefpeift)  with  a  relation  of 
mine. — What  have  you  eaten  ? — We  have  eaten  good  bread, 
beef,  apples,  and  cakes. — What  have  you  drunk? — We 
have  drunk  good  wine,  good  beer,  and  good  cider. — 
Where  does  your  uncle  dine  to-day  ? — He  dines  with  (bei) 
us. — At  what  o'clock  does  your  father  eat  supper?  — He 
eats  supper  at  nine  o'clock.  — Do  you  eat  supper  earlier 
than  he? — I  eat  supper  later  than  he. — At  what  o'clock  do 
you  breakfast  ? — 1  breakfast  at  ten  o'clock. — At  what  o'clock 
did  you  eat  supper  yesterday? — We  ate  (j)aBen — gegefTen) 
supper  late.— What  did  you  eat? — We  eate  only  a  little 
moat  and  a  small  piece  of  bread. — When  did  your  brother 
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sup  ? — He  supped  after  my  father. — Wher6  are  you  going 
to? — I  am  going  to  a  relation  of  mine,  in  order  to  break- 
fast with  him. — Do  you  dine  early?— We  dine  late. — Art 
thou  willing  to  hold  my  gloves? — I  am  willing  to  hold 
them.— Is  he  willing  to  hold  my  cane?— He  is  willing  to 
hold  it. — Who  has  held  your  hat? — My  servant  has  held 
it.~ Will  you  try  to  speak? — I  will  try.— Has  your  little 
brother  ever  tried  to  do  exercises  ? — He  has  tried. — Have 
you  ever  tried  to  make  a  hat? — I  have  never  tried  to 
make  one. — Have  we  tasted  that  beer? — We  have  not 
tasted  it  yet. — W^hich  Avine  do  you  wish  to  taste? — I  wish 
to  taste  that  which  you  have  tasted. — Have  the  Poles  tasted 
that  brandy  ?— They  have  tasted  it. — Have  they  drunk  much 
of  it  (batJOn)?— They  have  not  drunk  much  of  it. — Will 
you  taste  this  tobacco  ? — I  have  tasted  it  already. — How  do 
you  find  it  ? — I  find  it  good. — Why  do  you  not  taste  that 
cider? — Because  I  am  not  thirsty. — Why  does  your  friend 
not  taste  this  meat? — Because  he  is  not  hungry. 


122. 

W^hora  are  you  looking  for?— I  am  looking  for  the  man 
who  has  sold  a  horse  to  me.— Is  your  relation  looking  for 
any  one? — He  is  looking  for  an  acquaintance  of  his. — Are 
we  looking  for  any  one  ? — We  are  looking  for  a  neighbour 
of  ours. — Whom  dost  thou  look  for?— I  look  for  a  friend 
of  ours. — Are  you  looking  for  a  servant  of  mine?  — No,  I 
am  looking  for  one  of  mine. — Have  you  tried  to  speak  to 
your  uncle? — I  have  tried  to  speak  to  him. — Have  you  tried 
to  see  my  father? — I  have  tried  to  see  him. — Have  you 
been  able  (Lesson  L.)  to  see  him  ? — I  have  not  been  able  to 
see  him. — After  whom  do  you  inquire  ? — I  inquire  after  your 
father.— After  whom  dost  thou  inquire? — I  inquire  after 
the  tailor.— Does  this  man  inquire  after  any  one?— He  in- 
quires after  you.— Do  they  inquire  after  you? — They  do  in- 
quire after  me.— Do  they  inquire  after  me? — They  do  not 
inquire  after  you,  but  after  a  friend  of  yours. — Do  you  in- 
quire after  the  physician  ? — I  do  inquire  after  him. — What 
do  you  ask  me  for? — I  ask  you  for  some  meat— What  does 
your  little  brother  ask  me  for?— He  asks  you  for  some 
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-vvine  and  some  water,— Do  you  ask  me  for  a  sheet  of 
paper?— I  do  ask  you  for  one.— How  many  sheets  of 
paper  does  your  friend  ask  for? — He  asks  for  two. — 
Dost  thou  ask  me  for  the  little  book  ? — I  do  ask  you  for 
it. — What  has  your  cousin  asked  for?— He  has  asked 
for  a  few  apples  and  a  small  piece  of  bread — Has  he 
not  breakfasted  yet  ? — He  has  breakfasted,  but  he  is  still 
hungry. — What  does  your  uncle  ask  for? — He  asks  for  a 
glass  of  wine. — What  does  the  Pole  ask  for? — He  asks  for  a 
small  glass  of  brandy. — Has  he  not  already  drunk? — 
He  has  already  drunk,  but  he  is  still  thirsty. 


FIFTY-SIXTH  LESSON.— ^^d)0  unlr  fünfiiöfif  fedion. 


1  see  the  man  who  has  my  mo- 
ney. 
I  see  the  child  who  plays. 
1  perceive  him  who  is  coming. 
1  see  him  who  owes  me  monev. 


Do  you  perceive  the  soldiers  whol 
are  going  into  the  store-house  ?) 


I   do  perceive    those    who   are 
going  into  it. 


3c^  febe  ben  Tlam,  welcher  mein 

(Selb  W- 
3d)   fe^e  baö  Äinb,  tt?eld)eö  fpielt. 
3d)  bemerfe  ben,  wddjtx  fommt. 
3d)    febe   ben,  welker  mir   ®elb 

fd)ulbi9  ift. 
Semerfen  ®ie  bicScIbaten,  welche 

nad)  bem  OJia^aainc  geben? 
'Semerfen  <Bk  bie  ©olbaten,  weli)t 

in  ta^  Tla^aj^in  i^ijimin)  geben  V 
3d)     fcemerfe    bie,    weldjc    babin 

ge^en. 
3d)    bemerfc    bic,    n>elcf)c   hinein 

geben. 


S^cmerfcn 


Also. 

To  perceive — perceived.  S^cmerfcn  —  bcmcrft. 

Have  you   perceived  any  one?  ^'»iiben  6ic  3enianben  bemerft. 

I  have  perceived  no  one*.  3d)  b^^e  9^iemanben  bemerft. 


To 


The  soldier, 
go  to  the  store-house. 


bet  ©olbati. 
i  9k(^  bem  SDfiagqln  geben  *. 
>  3«  bag  SlJiaga.^in  (hinein)  ge^cn* 


1  Substantives  derived  from  foreign  languages  ami  terminating  in: 
ant,  ar^,  at,  et,  ent,  ift,  it,  og,  add  tn  to  the  genitive  singular  and 
to  all  tbe  other  cases,  singular  and  plural. 
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Obs.  A.  Direction  towards  a  place  or  towards  a 
country  is  expressed  by  the  preposition  nad^  with  the 
dative. 

Willingly.  @ern.    (See  page  195,  Method, 

Part  II.) 


To  like. 

t  @ern  ^abert*. 

To  like  to  see. 

t  ©ern  fe^en  *. 

To  like  to  study. 

t  ®ern  ftubiren. 

To  like  wine. 

t  ®evu  SSein  trinfen*. 

He  likes  a  large  hat. 

t  Sr  6at  {^crn  einen  großen  ^«t. 
f  (Sei)en  Sie  meinen 5$ruJ>er gern? 

Do  you  like  to  see  my  brother  ? 

I  do  like  to  see  hini. 

t  3c^  fe^e  i^n  gem. 

I  like  to  do  it. 

t  3c&  t^ue  eg  gem. 

Do  you  like  water? 

t  Jrinfen  «Sie  gem  SBaffer? 

No,  I  like  wine. 

t  ^JJein,  ic6  trinfe  gem  2Bein. 

Fowl, 

^u&n; 

the  fish, 

t>er  %\\6) ) 

fish, 

%\\^t  (plur.); 

the  pike, 

ber  S^tö^X-, 

pike. 

4^ec^te  (plur.): 

To  like  something. 

f  (Sin  greunb  Don  (StwaS  feljn*. 

1  like  fish. 

t  3c6  ^i«  ein  %xm\(t)  »on  §'ifc^en. 

He  likes  fowl. 

t  Sr  i^t  gem  ^ut)n. 

I  do  not  like  fish. 

t  3c&  tnn  fein  ^-reunl)  ton  ^if^en. 

By  heart.  21  u  Ott)  en  big. 

To  learn  by  heart.  5tugtt>enbig  lernen. 

Do  your  scholars   like  to  learn  Semen    3^re   ©c^iUer    gem    auö? 

by  heart?  \venbig? 

Theydonotlikelearningbyheart.  ©ie  lernen   ni^t  gem  an§n)enbig. 

HaA-e  you  learnt  your  exercises  .^^aben    ©ie   3^re   5tufgaben  au8- 

by  heart?  weubig  gelernt? 

We  have  learnt  them.  2Bir  ^aben  fte  gelernt. 

Once  a  day.  ginmal  beg  2;agg. 

Thrice  or  three  times  a  month.   2)reimal  beg  SUicnatg. 

Obs.  B.  The  genitive  is  used  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tions: it)ann?  when?  tvte  oft?  how  often?  in  speaking 
of  something  that  takes  place  habitually  and  at  a  de- 
terminate period. 

Six  times  a  year.  ®ecf)ginal  beg  3a^reg. 

How  many  times  a  day  does  he   SBie  »ietmal  (wie  oft}  i^t  er  tea 
eat?  Jageg? 
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He  eats  three  times  a  day.  ßr  iyt  brcimal  beö  J^ac^eö. 

Do  you  eat  as  often  as  he?  gffcn  ftc  fo  eft  nne  cr? 

AYhen  do  you  go  out?  2Banu  ge^ien  ©ie  aue? 

AYe  go  out  early  in  the  morning.  Sir  gc^cn  bee  9)^ürgenö  frii^  auS. 


I  intend  paying  you  if  I  receive 
my  money. 

Do  you  intend  to  buy  wood? 
I  do  intend  to  buy  some,  if  they 
pay  me  what  they  owe  me. 

How  is  the  weather?  ^ 

AVhat  kind  of  weather  is  it?     S 
It  is  fine  weather  at  present. 
How  was  the  weather  yesterday  ?1 
What   kind   of  weather  was  it> 
yesterday  ?  ) 

Obs.  C.  SQSar,  was,  is  the  imperfect  of  the  auxiliary- 
verb  fet)n*,  to  be;  we  shall  speak  of  it  hereafter.  (See 
Lesson  LIX.) 


2Benn.     (See   Rule  of  Syntax, 
Lesson  XLIX.) 

3^   tin    ßcfcnnen ,    ®ic  ju   bc^ 

SabUn,    wenn    id>    mein   ©elb 

befomme. 
©ebenfen  <Sie  4'»of,5  ju  fanfen? 
3cl)     gebenfe    n)elft)ee    ju    fanfen, 

irfun    man    mir   be^a^Ü,    waö 

man  mir  fcftulMij  iii. 

2öag  für  SBcttcr  ifi  eg? 
(Sä  tft  je|it  fci}önc§  SBettcr. 

SSaö  für  Setter  ivar  ge)lern? 


Was  it  fine  weather  yesterday? 
It  was  bad  weather  yesterday. 
It  was  fine  weather  this  morning. 

Is  it  warm? 
It  is  warm. 

Very. 
It  is  very  warm. 
It  is  cold. 
It  is  very  cold. 
It  is  neither  cold  nor  warm. 

Dark,  obscure, 
dusky,  gloomy, 
clear,  light, 

It  is  gloomy  in  your  shop. 

Is  it  gloomy  in  his  room? 

It  is  gloomy  there. 


The  shop, 

moist,  humid,  damp, 


Soar  eö  gellem  fdiöneö  SBettcr ?i 
(lö  war  geftern  fcfclec^teö  SBetter. 
So    war    biefen   2J?crgen    [crimes 

Setter. 
3  ft  eä  warm? 
^ä  ift  warm. 
©ef)r. 

6^  ift  fe^r  warm. 
(So  ift  fait. 
(ie>  ift  fe^r  fait. 
m  ift  weber  fait  noc^  warm, 

finficr ; 
bunfel; 

(i^  ifi  bnnfel  in  ^^xtm  gaben. 
3^  eS  bnnfcl  in  feinem  3intmer? 
(iö  ift  bnnfel  barin.  (See  06s  A. 
and  C.  Lesson  XXXI.) 

ber  Sabcnj 
fcudjt; 
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dry,  trccfcit. 

Is  the  weather  damp?  3ft  eg  fcuc^teg  2öcttcr? 

The  weather  is  not  damp.  SDasi  SBcttcr  {ft  nfcf)t  fcud[)t. 

It  is  dry  weather.  (So  ift  trccfeneg  SBetter. 

The  weather  is  too  dry.  J)ag  SBetter  ift  ju  trocfcn. 

It  is  moonlight  (moonshine).  (Js  ift  5!J?onbf(J)ein. 

We  have  too  much  sun.  SBIr  f)aben  gu  öiel  @onnc. 

We  have  no  rain.  2Bir  ^abcn  feinen  Otecjen. 

The  moonlight,  moonshine.  bcr  9)^onbf(^ein; 

the  rain,  ber  Oicgen; 

the  sun,  bic  <£c>nnc  (a  feminine  noun). 

Of  what  do  you  speak?  SBoton  fprecben  <Sie1 

We  speak  of  the  weather.  2Bir    fprec^en    »cm     (pen    bent) 
SBetter. 

The  weather,  t)a§  SBetter. 


EXERCISES.   123. 

Do  you  perceive  the  man  who  is  coming?— I  do  not 
perceive  him — Do  you  perceive  the  soldier's  child? — I 
perceive  it. — What  do  you  perceive? — I  perceive  a  great 
mountain  and  a  small  house. — Do  you  not  perceive  the 
wood? — I  perceive  it  also. — Dost  thou  perceive  the  soldiers 
who  are  going  to  the  market  ? — I  do  perceive  them. — Do 
you  perceive  the  men  who  are  going  into  the  garden  ? — I 
do  not  perceive  those  who  are  going  into  the  garden,  but 
those  who  are  going  to  the  market. — Do  you  see  the  man 
to  whom  I  have  lent  money?— I  do  not  see  the  one  to 
whomjyou  have  lent,  but  the  one  who  has  lent  you  some. 
— Dost  thou  see  the  children  who  are  studying? — I  do  not 
see  thosejwho  arefstudying,  but  those  who  are  playing. — Do 
you  perceive  anything? — I  perceive  nothing.— Have  you 
perceived  the  house  of  my  parents  ? — I  have  perceived  it. 
—  Do  you  like  a  large  hat? — I  do  not  like  a  large  hat, 
but|a  large  umbrella. — What  do  you  like  to  do? — I  like  to 
write. — Do  you  like  to  see  those  little  boys  ?— I  do  like  to 
see  them. — Do  you  like  beer  ? — I  like  it. — Does  your  bro- 
ther like  cider  ? — He  does  not  like  it. — Wliat  do  the  sol- 
diers like? — They  like  wine  and  water  —Dost  thou  like 
wine  or  water?— I  like  both  (betbeö).— Do  these  children 
like  to  study? — They  like  to  study  and  to  play.— Do  you 
like  to  read  and  to  write  ? — I  like  to  read  and  to  write. — 
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How  many  times  do  you  eat  a  day? — Four  times. — How 
often  do  your  children  drink  a  day?— They  drink  several 
times  a  day. — Do  you  drink  as  often  as  they?— I  drink 
oftener. — Do  you  often  go  to  the  theatre? — I  go  thither 
sometimes. — How  often  do  you  go  thither  (in)  a  month? — 
I  go  thither  but  once  a  month. — How  many  times  a  year 
does  your  cousin  go  to  the  ball  ? — He  goes  thither  twice 
a  year. — Do  you  go  thither  as  often  as  he  ?— I  never  go 
thither. — Does  your  cook  often  go  to  the  market? — He 
goes  thither  every  morning. 

124. 
Do  you  often  go  to  my  uncle?— I  go  to  him  six  times 
a  year. — Do  you  like  fowl? — I  do  like  fowl,  but  I  do  not 
like  fish. — What  do  you  like? — I  like  a  piece  of  bread  and 
a  glass  of  wine. — What  fish  does  your  brother  like? — He 
likes  pike. — Do  you  learn  by  heart  ? — I  do  not  like  learn- 
ing by  heart. — Do  your  pupils  like  to  learn  by  heart? — 
They  like  to  study,  but  they  do  not  like  learning  by  heart. 
— How  many  exercises  do  they  do  a  day? — They  only  do 
two,  but  they  do  them  well. — Do  you  like  coff'ee  or  tea? 
— I  like  both. — Do  you  read  the  letter  which  I  have  writ- 
ten to  you  (Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson  XLIX.)?— I  do  read 
it.— Do  you  understand  it? — I  do  understand  it. — Do  you 
understand  the  man  who  speaks  to  you  ? — I  do  not  under- 
stand him. — Why  do  you  not  understand  him? — I  do  not 
understand  him  because  he  speaks  too  badly. — Does  this 
man  know  German? — He  does  know  it^  but  I  do  not  know 
it.— Why  do  you  not  learn  it? — I  have  no  time  to  learn 
it. — Have  you  received  a  letter  ? — I  have  received  one. — 
Will  you  answer  it?— I  am  going  to  (id)  WiU)  answer  it. — 
When  did  you  receive  it? — I  received  it  at  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning. — Are  you  satisfied  with  it? — I  am  not  dis- 
satisfied with  it. — What  does  your  friend  write  to  you  ?— He 
writes  to  me  that  he  is  ill.  (Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson  XLIX.) 
—  Does  he  ask  you  for  anything? — He  asks  me  for  money. 
— Why  does  he  ask  you  for  money? — Because  he  wants 
some. — What  do  you  ask  me  for  ? — I  ask  you  for  the  money 
which  you  owe  me. — Will  you  wait  a  little? — I  cannot 
wait. — Why  can  you  not  wait? — I  cannot  wait  because 

it* 
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I  intend  to  depart  to-day. — At  what  o'clock  do  you  intend 
to  set  out? — I  intend  setting  out  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening.— Do  you  go  to  Germany?— I  do  go  thither.— Are 
you  not  going  to  Holland?— I  am  not  going  thither. — How 
far  has  your  brother  gone  ?~He  has  gone  as  far  as  London. 

125. 

Do  you  intend  going  to  the  theatre  this  evening?— I  do 
intend  going  thither,  if  you  go.— Has  your  father  the 
intention  to  buy  that  horse  ? — He  has  the  intention  to  buy  it, 
if  he  receives  his  money. — Has  your  cousin  the  intention 
to  go  to  England? — He  has  the  intention  to  go  thither,  if 
they  pay  him  what  they  owe  him. — Do  you  intend  going 
to  the  ball? — I  do  intend  going  thither,  if  my  friend  goes. 
— Does  your  brother  intend  to  study  German? — He  does 
intend  to  study  it,  if  he  finds  a  g'  od  master. — How  is  the 
weather  to-day?— It  is  very  fine  weather. — Was  it  fine 
weather  yesterday  ? — It  was  bad  weather  yesterday.— How 
was  the  weather  this  morning  ? — It  was  bad  weather,  but 
now  it  is  (ifi  es)  fine  weather. — Is  it  warm? — It  is  very 
warm.— Is  it  not  cold? — It  is  not  cold. — Is  it  warm  or 
cold? — It  is  neither  warm  nor  cold.— Did  you  go  to  the 
country  (Lesson  XXXII.)  the  day  before  yesterday  ? — I  did 
not  go  thither. — Why  did  you  not  go  thither? — I  did  not 
go  thither,  because  it  was  bad  weather. — Do  you  intend 
going  into  the  country  to-morrow? — I  do  intend  going 
thither,  if  the  weather  is  fine. 

126. 

Is  it  light  in  your  room  ? — It  is  not  light  in  it.— Do  you 
wish  to  work  in  mine  ?— I  do  wish  to  work  in  it.— Is  it 
light  there? — It  is  very  light  there.— Can  you  work  in 
5'our  small  room  (Lesson  LV.)?— I  cannot  work  there. — 
Why  can  you  not  work  there? — I  cannot  work  there, 
because  it  is  too  dark. — Where  is  it  too  dark?— In  my 
small  room. — Is  it  light  in  that  hole? — It  is  dark  there. — 
Is  it  dry  in  the  street  (Lesson  L.)?— It  is  damp  there. 
— Is  the  weather  damp?— The  weather  is  not  damp. — 
Is  the  weather  dry? — It  is  too  dry.— Is  it  moonlight ?— It  is 
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not  (fein)  moonlight,  it  is  very  damp.— Why  is  the  weather 
dr\  ?— Because  we  have  too  much  sun  and  no  rain. — 
When  do  you  go  into  the  country? — I  intend  going  thither 
to-morrow,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  and  if  we  have  no  rain. — 
Of  what  does  your  uncle  speak  ? — He  speaks  of  the  fine 
Aveather.— Do  you  speak  of  the  rain? — We  do  speak  of 
it. — Of  what  do  those  men  speak? — They  speak  of  fair 
and  bad  weather. — Do  they  n- 1  speak  of  the  wind? — They 
do  also  speak  of  it  (aud^  bai)On). — Dost  thou  speak  of  my 
uncle? — I  do  not  speak  of  him. — Of  Avhom  dost  thou  speak  ? 
— I  speak  of  thee  and  thy  parents. — Do  you  inquire  after 
any  one  ? — I  inquire  after  your  uncle  (Lesson  L V.) ;  is  he 
at  home'?— No,  he  is  at  his  best  friend's.  (See  Lesson  XLI. 
and  end  of  Lesson  XXXM.) 


FIFTY-SEVENTH  LESSON.— Sicbtn  unlr  fünfjißfle 
fection. 

OF  PASSIVE  VERBS. 

In  English;  the  past  participle  is  joined  to  the  verb 
to  be^  either  to  from  the  passive  voice,  or  as  an  ad- 
jective to  qualify  the  subject.  In  the  first  instance  it 
must  the  translated  by  njerben*,  and  in  the  second  by  fe|)n*» 

In  German  we  distinguish,  as  in  Latin :  taö  ^au^  ift 
o^thaxxt,  domns  (ediflcafa  est,  from  ba^  v^au^  it)trb  gebaut, 
(tomus  cedißcatiir ;  bie  Sriefe  ftnb  gefcf)rteben ,  litterce 
scriptce  sunt,  from  bte  Briefe  «werben  gefd[)rieben ,  litterce 
scribuntur. 

To  ascertain  whether  a  past  participle  stands  as  an 
adjective  or  not,  one  has  only  to  change  the  con- 
struction into  the  active  voice;  if  in  that  voice  the  tense 
is  the  same  as  in  the  passive,  the  participle  is  a  pas- 
sive participle,  and  the  auxiliary  to  be  must  be  trans- 
lated by  n?erben* ;  but  if  the  tense  is  not  the  same,  it 
then  stands  as  a  mere  adjective,  and  the  auxiliary  to 
be  must  be  translated  by  fei)n**  Ex.  ^c^  tverbe  o^tlitbt, 
I  am  loved,  is  in  the  same  tense,  when  I  say :  er  liebt 
m^,  he  loves  me;   but  bev  ^Spiegel   ift  ^evbroc^enj,  the 
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looking-glass  is  broken,  is  not  in  the  same  tense, 
when  I  say :  er  ^at  ben  Spiegel  ^erkoc^en,  he  has  bro- 
ken the  looking-glass.  Here  ^er^roc^en  is  nothing  but 
an  adjective,  which  qualifies  the  subject  @)5tege(,  look- 
ing-glass. 


I  am  loved. 
Thou  art  guided. 
He  is  praised. 
We  are  heard. 
They  are  blamed. 

You  are  punished. 

To  praise,  to  blame. 

By  me— by  us. 
By  thee — ^by  you. 
By  him — by  them. 

I  am  loved  by  him. 

Who  is  punished  ? 

The  naughty  boy  is  punished. 

By  whom  is  he  punished? 

He  is  punished  by  his  father. 

Which    man    is    praised,     and 

which  is  blamed? 
The  skilful  man  is  praised,  and 

the  awkward  blamed. 
Which  boys  are  rewarded,  and 

which  are  punished? 
Those   that    are  assiduous    are 

rewarded,  and  those  that  are 

idle  punished. 
We  are  loved  by  the  captain's 

sons,    you    are    despised   by 

them. 
You  are  praised    by  our   bro- 
thers,   and  we  are   despised 

by  them. 


Good — naughty. 

Skilful,  diligent — awkward. 

AssiduouS' — idle. 

Ignorant. 

The  idler,  the  lazy  fellow, 


3^  »erbe  getieöt. 

2)u  wirft  geleitet. 

@r  Wirt)  gelobt. 

SBir  werben  gehört. 

(Sie  werben  getabelt. 
I  ^i}x  werbet  gejiraft. 
i  ©ie  werben  gejiraft. 

2oben,  tabeln. 

25on  mir  —  »on  un8. 

aSon  2)ir  —  »on  duä)  (3^nen). 

S3on  i§m  —  »on  i^nen. 

3c|  werbe  »on  i^m  geliebt. 

SBer  wirb  geftraft? 

2)er  unartige  ^nabe  wirb  gejiraft. 

Son  wem  wirb  er  geftraft? 

Sr  wirb  »on  feinem  SSater  geftraft. 

Sßeldjcr  Wann   wirb   gelobt,  unb 

welcher  wirb  getabelt? 
2)er   gefc^icfte  ÜJ^ann    wirb   getobt 

unb  ber  ungefc^icfte  getabelt. 
SBeldje  Knaben  werben  belohnt,  unb 

welche  werben  beftraft? 
£)ieienigen,  weld)e  flei§ig  ftnb,  wer? 

ben  belogt,  unb  bie,  weld^e  träge 

ftnb,  beftraft. 
2Bir  werben  »on  ben  ©ö^ncn  bc3 

^au))tmannö  geliebt ;  ^\)x  werbet 

»on  i^nen  »erachtet. 
«Sie  werben   »on  unfern  Srübcm 

getobt,  unb  wir  werben  »on  t^nen 

»erachtet. 

5trt{g  —  unartig    (See  Note  6, 
Lesson  XLI.) 

®e]d)\dt  —  ungef^icft. 
fleißig  —  träge  (faul). 
Unwiffenb.  < 
ber  gaulenjer. 
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To  reward— rewarded.  ^cloi^ntw—bttoijni  (See    06s.  A. 

Lesson  XL VII.) 
To  esteem.  5lrf)ten,  [d)ä^en. 

To  despise.  25erad}ten. 

To  hate.  Raffen. 

Is  your  book  torn?  3Ji  3^t  53ucf>  jerriffen? 

It  is  not  torn.  do  ift  nirf)t  jcrriffen. 

Are  your  children  good?  ©inb  3^)1^«  Äint)er  artig? 

They  are  very  good.  <Bk  fiiib  fe£)r  artit^. 

Is  the  enemy" beaten?  3ft  i'^r  ?i-einl)  {^efrfjlagen  ? 

He  is  beaten.  (Ir  ift  ge|'ct)(ageu. 

The  enemies  are  beaten.  2){c  ?^eint)e  fin>)  (^efc^la^cn. 

The  children  are  loved,  because  Diefe  ^inber  werbe«  geliebt,    ipelt 

they  are  studious  and  good.  ik  fleißig  uut)  artig  fiub.    (See 
Note  6,  Lesson  XLI). 

EXERCISES.    127. 

Are  you  loved  by  you  runcle''? — I  am  loved  by  him. — Is 
your  brother  loved  by  him? — He  is  loved  by  him.— By 
whom  am  I  loved? — Thou  art  loved  by  thy  parents.— Are 
we  loved? — You  are  loved.  — By  whom  are  we  loved? — 
You  are  loved  by  your  friends. — Are  those  gentlemen 
loved? — They  are  loved— By  whom  are  they  loved? — 
They  are  loved  by  us  and  by  their  good  friends. — By  whom 
is  the  blind  man  led?— He  is  led  by  me.— Where  do  you 
lead  him  to?— I  lead  him  home. — By  whom  are  we 
blamed? — We  are  blamed  by  our  enemies.— Why  are  we 
blamed  by  them? — Because  they  do  not  love  us — Are  you 
punished  by  your  tutor? — We  are  not  punished  by  him, 
because  we  are  good  and  studious. — Are  we  heard? — We 
are  (e^,  Lesson  XLV.). — By  whom  are  we  heard? — We 
are  heard  by  our  neighbours. — Is  the  master  heard  by  his 
pupils  ? — He  is  heard  by  them. — Which  children  are  praised? 
— Those  that  are  good. — Which  are  punished? — Those 
that  are  idle  and  naughty.— Are  you  praised  or  blamed? — 
We  are  neither  praised  nor  blamed. — Is  our  friend  loved 
by  his  masters?— He  is  loved  and  praised  by  them,  be- 
cause he  is  studious  and  good  ;  but  his  brother  is  despised 
by  his,  because  he  is  naughty  and  idle. — Is  he  sometimes 
punished? — He  is  (it)trb  e^)  every  morning  and  every  even- 
ing.—Are  you  sometimes  punished? — I  am  (eö)  never;  I 
am  loved  and  rewarded  by  my  good  masters.— Are  these 
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children  never  punished  ? — They  are  (e^)  never,  because 
they  are  studious  and  good ;  but  those  are  so  (e^)  very 
often,  because  they  are  idle  and  naughty. 

128. 

Who  is  praised  and  rewarded?— Skilful  people  (?eute) 
are  praised,  esteemed,  and  rewarded,  but  the  ignorant  are 
blamed  and  despised. — Who  is  loved  and  who  is  hated? 
—He  who  is  studious  and  good  is  loved,  and  he  who  is 
idle  and  naughty  is  hated. — 3Iust  one  be  good  in  order  to 
beloved? — One  must  be  so. — What  must  one  do  in  order 
to  be  loved? — One  must  be  good  and  assiduous. — What 
must  one  do  in  order  to  be  rewarded? — One  must  be 
skilful  and  study  much — Why  are  those  children  loved  ? — 
They  are  loved  because  they  are  good — Are  they  better 
than  we  ?— They  are  not  better,  but  more  studious  than 
you. — Is  your  brother  as  assiduous  as  mine? — He  is  as 
assiduous  as  he ;  but  your  brother  is  better  than  mine. — 
Do  yon  know  anything  new  ? — I  do  not  know  anything 
new. — What  does  your  cousin  say  new? — He  says  nothing 
new. — Do  they  not  speak  of  war  ? — They  do  not  speak  of 
it.— Of  what  (Obs.  C.  Lesson  LIV.)  do  they  speak? -They 
speak  of  peace. — WTiat  do  they  say  ? — They  say  that  the 
enemy  is  beaten. — Are  you  understood  by  your  pupils? — 
I  am  understood  by  them. — Dost  thou  often  receive  pre- 
sents ?  —I  do  receive  some,  if  I  am  good. — Are  you  often 
rewarded?— We  are  rewarded,  if  we  study  well,  and  if 
i^e  are  diligent. — Has  your  master  the  intention  of  reward- 
ing you? — He  has  the  intention  of  doing  so,  if  we  study 
well. — What  does  he  intend  to  give  you,  if  you  study  well  ? 
— He  intends  giving  us  a  book. — Has  he  already  given 
you  a  book? — He  has  already  given  us  one. 

129. 

Have  you  dined  already?— I  have  dined  already,  but  I 
am  still  hungry. — Has  your  little  brother  drunk  already  ? — 
He  has  drunk  already,  but  he  is  still  thirsty. — What  must 
we  do  in  order  to  be  skilful?— You  must  work  much. — 
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Must  we  sit  still  in  order  to  study  ?— You  must  listen  to 
what  the  master  tells  you. — Do  you  intend  to  eat  supper 
to-day? — I  do  intend  to  dine,  before  I  eat  supper. — At 
what  o'clock  do  you  dine? — I  dine  at  four  and  eat  supper 
at  nine  o'clock.— Have  you  seen  my  cousin?— I  have  seen 
him.— What  has  he  said  ? — He  has  said  that  he  does  not 
wish  to  see  you  (fe^en  ix)i(().— Why  does  he  not  wish  to 
see  me? — He  does  not  wish  to  see  you,  because  he  does 
not  like  you. — Why  does  he  not  like  me? — Because  you 
are  naughty. — Will  you  give  me  a  sheet  of  paper  ? — 
Why  (SÖOJU)  do  you  want  paper  ? — I  want  some  to  write 
a  letter. — To  whom  (Lesson  XXXII.)  do  you  wish  to 
write  ?—  I  wish  to  write  to  the  man  by  whom  (t)on  ttcU 
(^em)  I  am  loved. — After  whom  do  you  inquire?— I  in- 
quire after  no  one.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVL) 


FIFTY-EIGHTH  LESSON.— :^d)t  untr  fünfjiölle  £uüon, 

OF  IMPERSONAL  VERBS. 

These  verbs  having  no  determinate  subject,  are  only 
conjugated  in  the  third  person  singular,  by  means  of 
the  indefinite  pronoun  e^,  it.     Ex. 


To  rain— it  rains. 
To  snow — it  snows. 

Does  it  thunder? 
It  does  thunder. 


Is  it  fof 


;gy 


Does  the  sun  shine? 
The  sun  shines. 

It  thunders  loud. 

Foggy, 
the  fog, 
hard,  violent. 

To  shine— shone. 
To  thunder. 

The  sun  does  not  shine. 
The  sun  is  in  my  eyes. 


aicgnen  —  eö  regnet, 
©^neien  —  eö  fc^neiet. 

2)onnert  eg? 

So  bonncrt. 

3ft  eä  ncbelic^? 

^s\t  eS  ®onnenfd)ein  ? 
I  Go  ifl  ©onnenfcfeein. 
I  2Bir  f)aben  @onnenfcf)ein. 

do  bonnert  ^eftig. 

nebelig; 

ber  9lebel; 

^eftlg. 


©feinen*  ■ 
ADonnern. 


gef^ienen. 


£)ie  6onnc  f^eint  nic|t. 

1 2)ie  (Sonne  [c^eint  mir  in'ö  Oefic^t. 
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The  face, 
the  thunder, 
the  snow, 
the  sunshine, 
the  parasol, 

Does  it  lighten? 

It  does  lighten. 
To  hail. 
The  hail. 

It  hails. 

It  rains  very  hard. 
It  lightens  much. 
Does  it  snow? 
It  does  snow  much. 
It  hails  much. 


ta§  ©eftc^t; 
bcr  >Donncr; 
bcr  «Sconce; 
ber  ©onnenfc^cin; 
ber  ©onnenf^irm. 
m^t  fö? 

^agetn,  fc^Io^en. 
ber  Spac^tl. 
[  So  ^agelt. 

gg  regnet  fc^r  jlarf. 
m  Oli^t  fe^r. 
©c^nciet  eä? 
(£3  fd)nciet  fc^r, 
ßg  ^agelt  fe^r. 


OÖS.  A.  There  are  some  impersonal  verbs,  which  re- 
late to  a  person ;  they  govern  the  dative  or  accusative, 
and  instead  of:  tc^  Un  ^imgng ,  (Lesson  VII.)  one  may 
say:  eö  ^ungert  mic^,  I  am  hungry;  for  the  verb  jungem ^ 
to  be  hungry,  governs  the  accusative. 

To  be  thirsty.  ^Durften. 

To  be  sleepy.  ©  cf)  I  ä  f  e  r  n. 


Art  thou  sleepy? 

I  am  not  sleepy,  but  hungry. 

Is  your  brother  thirsty? 

He  is  thirsty. 

Hf  is  not  thirsty,  but  sleepy. 


©^lafert  eö  2)ic^? 

60  fc^Iäfert  mic|  nid^t;  a^er  c8 

hungert  mid). 
S5urftet  ti  3^ren  33rubcr? 
gs  biirftet  i^n. 
go    burftet    i^n    mä)t;    aber    e9 

fd)Iafert  i§n. 

Obs.  B.  The  case  of  the  verb  may  be  placed  before 
the  impersonal  verb ,  but  then  the  indefinite  pronoun  e^ 
must  be  suppressed.  For  instance,  instead  of:  e^  ^UXi^ 
gert  mt$,  one  may  say:  mt^  ^ungert,  I  am  hungry;  but 
if  the  sentence  is  interrogative ,  the  indefinite  pronoun 
e^  must  not  be  omitted. 


Are  you  sleepy? 
We  are  sleepy. 


©c^Iafert  eg  ®tc? 
\  (10  fc^Iäfert  un0. 
\  ltn0  f^Idfcrt. 


1  jungem,  in  the  signification  of  to  fast,   is  neuter,   and  follows 
tbe  conjugation  of  neater  verbs. 
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Are  ihoie  men  hungry? 

They  are  hungry.  j 

Who  is  thirsty? 

I  am  very  thirsty.  < 

Has  your  cousin  been  thirsty? 

He  has  been  thirsty. 

Where  has  he  gone  to? 
He  has  gone  to  Vienna. 
Is  it  good  travelling? 
It  is  bad  travelling. 

In  the  winter. 

In  the  summer. 
Is  it  good  travelling  in  the  winter  ? 
It  is  bad  travelling  in  the  winter. 

The  spring, 

the  autumn, 

To  ride  in  a  carriage. 

Ridden  in  a  carriage. 
To  ride  on  horseback. 

Ridden  on  horseback. 

To  go  on  foot. 

Do  vou  like  to  go  on  horseback  ? 

I  like  to  ride  in  a  carriage. 

Where  is  the  bailiff  gone  to  (on 

horseback)? 
He   is    gone   (on  horseback)  to 

the  forest. 
When  does  your   cousin  go  to 

Berlin? 
He  goes  thither  this  winter. 
I  intend   going   this    spring   to 

Dresden. 
Where  is  your  uncle? 
He  is  in  Berlin. 
He  is  at  Berlin. 


.inmgert  eö  biefe  SlJidnncr? 

dg  hungert  fte. 

©ie  Ijungert. 

2Ben  turftet  eg? 

(Sg  durftet  mic^  fe^r. 

md)  Durftet  fe^r. 

^at  e§  3t)ren  95ettcr  geburflet? 

So  ^at  if)n  gebiirftet. 

3N  t)at  geburftet. 

2Bof)in  ift  er  gereii'l? 

Gr  ifl  nad)  SBien  gereift. 

3ft  eg  gut  reifen? 

lö  ift  fc^Iec^t  reifen. 

3nx  Söinter. 

3nt  ®ommer. 

3ft  eg  gut  reifen  im  SBintcr? 

^g  ift  \d)k<i)t  reifen  im  Söinter, 

ber  ?^riif)Iing; 

ber  ^erbft. 

ga^ren*   (in    this    signification 
takes  fei^n*  for  its  auxiliary  2). 

®efaf)ren. 

9fteiteu*     (takes    fe^n  *    for    its 

auxiliary), 
©eritten. 

3u  gu^e  ge^en*. 
t  Oieiten  Sie  gem? 
t  3d)  fa^re  gern. 
2Ö0  ift  ber  9lmtmann  Eingeritten? 

(ix  ift  in  ben  ^alb  geritten. 

SBann  ge^t  3^^^  25etter  naä)  Scr? 

lin? 
6r  gej^t  biefen  SBinter  ba^in. 
3cE  Mn  gefonnen,   biefen  ^rii^Iing 

nad)  5)regben  ju  reifen. 
2Bo  ift  3Er  O^eim? 
(ix  ift  in  33erlin. 
(Sr  ift  5u  Sertin. 


Rule.  The  preposition  p  or  in  is  used  to  express  rest 
in  a  place   or  country,   and  the  preposition   m^  motion 

i  When  the  verb  fahren*  signifies  to  move  anything  by  a  car- 
riage, it  is  active,  and  takes  ^ftt'en*  for  its  auxiliary.  (See  Obs,  J), 
page  9«,  Method,  Part  II.) 
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or  direction  towards  a  place  or  country,  ^aä)  is  parti- 
cularly used  before  names  of  towns  or  countries.  (Lesson 
LVI);  but  the  preposition  ^u  must  be  made  use  of  to 
express  motion  towards  a  person.     (Lesson  XXVIII.) 

The  two  prepositions  ^u  and  m  answer  the  question 
n)0?  and  na^  the  question  njofiin?  as  is  seer  by  the 
above  examples. 

Is  it  eood  livin«;  in  Paris?  i  ^v.-i  ^,  ^„x  f^f.«  ;^  (n.»v;Ä9 

Is  thi  living  go^oJ  in  Paris  ?  \  3l^  '^  P*  ^'^'^  ^«  ^«»^^ 

It  is  good  living  there.  )  ^c,  .n.  ^„x  f^r,„„  v^ 

The  living  is  good  there.  (  ®^  '^^  9"t  UUn  t>a. 

Is  the  living   dear  in  London  ?|  ^-^       ^^  j^      .     g^^^^g 

Is  it  dear  living  in  London?  ^  ^'          ' 

The  living  is  dear  there.  (SS  ift  treuer  Iet>eii  ba. 

Is  it  windy?  Does  the  wind  blow?   3fi  ^^  tüinbig? 

It  is  windy.  The  wind  blows.      {§,§  ift  »tnbig.   ®cr  SBinb  gc^t. 

"blUYard""''^'    '^'"'   ™''j  ®  94f  an  ftatt«  »ink 

Isi.sto™y?  li:USÄ  Setter? 

IsUnotstor^y.  jIAlfeJ  ^rSilf  >ür«if«. 

Strong;  stormy;  dear;  windy,     ©tarf;  jiurmifc^;  treuer;  tpinbig. 


EXERCISES.    130. 

Do  you  like  to  ride  in  a  carriage? — I  like  to  ride  on 
horseback. — Has  your  cousin  ever  gone  on  horseback  ? — He 
has  never  gone  on  horseback.— Did  you  go  on  horseback 
the  day  before  yesterday? — I  went  on  horseback  to-day. — 
Where  did  you  go  to  (on  horseback)?— I  went  into  the 
country. — Does  your  brother  ride  on  horseback  as  often  as 
you?— He  rides  on  horseback  oftener  than  I. — Hast  thou 
sometimes  ridden  on  horseback?— I  have  never  ridden  on 
horseback. — Wilt  thou  go)  (in  a  carriage)  to-day  into  the 
country? — I  will  go  thither  (in  a  carriage). — Do  you  like 
travelling?— I  do  like  travelling.— Do  you  like  travelling 
in  the  winter? — I  do  not  like  travelling  in  the  winter;  I 
like  travelling  in  the  spring  and  in  autumn. — Is  it  good 
travelling  in  the  spring? — It  is  good  travelling  in  the  spring 
and  in  the  autumn,  but  it  is  bad  travelling  in  the  summer 
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and  in  the  winter. — Have  you  sometimes  travelled  in  the 
winter  ? — I  have  often  travelled  in  the  winter  and  in  the 
summer.— Does  your  brother  travel  often? — He  travels 
no  longer;  he  formerly  travelled  much.— When  do  you 
like  to  ride  on  horseback? — I  like  riding  on  horseback  in 
the  morning  after  breakfast. — Is  it  good  travelling  in  this 
country  ?— It  is  good  travelling  here  (ba). — Have  you  ever 
gone  to  Vienna? — I  have  never  gone  thither. — Where  is 
your  brother  gone  to  ? — He  is  gone  to  London.— Does  he 
sometimes  go  to  Berlin?— He  went  thither  formerly. — 
What  does  he  say  of  Ct>on)  that  country? — He  says  that 
it  is  good  travelling  in  Germany. — Have  you  been  at  Dres- 
den ? — I  have  been  there.  — Have  you  stayed  there  long? 
— I  have  stayed  there  two  years. — What  do  you  say  of 
the  (i)on  ben)  people  of  that  country  ?— 1  say  that  they 
are  good  people  (e^  gute^eute  ftnb).— Is  your  brother  at 
Dresden?— No,  Sir,  he  is  at  Vienna. — Is  the  living  good 
at  Vienna? — The  living  is  good  there. 


131. 

Have  you  been  in  London ?—l  have  been  there. — Is  the 
living  good  there?— The  living  is  good  there,  but  dear. — 
Is  it  dear  living  in  Paris? — It  is  good  living  there,  and 
not  dear. — At  whose  house  have  you  been  this  morning? 
— I  have  been  at  my  uncle's. — Where  are  you  going  to 
now? — I  am  going  to  my  brother's — Is  your  brother  at 
home  ? — I  do  not  know.— Have  you  already  been  at  the 
English  captain's  ?— I  have  not  been  there  yet. — When  do 
you  intend  going  thither? — I  intend  going  thither  this 
evening — How  often  has  your  brother  been  in  London? — 
He  has  been  there  thrice. — Do  you  like  travelling  in  France  ? 
— 1  like  travelling  there,  because  one  finds  good  people 
there. — Does  your  friend  like  travelling  in  Holland? — He 
does  not  like  travelling  there,  because  the  living  is  bad 
there. — Do  you  like  travelling  in  Italy  ? — I  do  like  travelling 
there,  because  the  living  is  good  there,  and  one  finds  good 
people  there;  but  the  roads  are  not  very  good  there. — 
Do  the  English  like  to  travel  in  Spain  ?— They  like  to  tra- 
vel there;  but  they  find  the  roads  there  too  bad.— How 
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is  the  weather? — The  weather  is  very  bad.— Is  it  windy? 
— It  is  very  windy. — Was  it  stormy  yesterday? — It  was 
stormy. — Did  you  go  into  the  country  ?— I  did  not  go  thither, 
because  it  was  stormy. — Do  you  go  to  the  market  this 
morning?— I  do  go  thither,  if  it  is  not  stormy. — Do  you 
intend  going  to  Germany  this  year?— I  do  intend  going 
thither,  if  the  weather  is  not  too  bad. — Do  you  intend 
breakfasting  with  me  this  morning  ? — I  intend  breakfasting 
with  you,  if  I  am  hungry. 

132. 

Does  your  uncle  intend  dining  with  us  to-day? — He 
does  intend  dining  with  you,  if  he  is  hungry. — Does  the 
Pole  intend  drinking  some  of  (t)On)  this  wine?— He  does  in- 
tend drinking  some  of  it  (bat^on),  if  he  is  thirsty. — Do 
you  like  to  go  on  foot? — I  do  not  like  to  go  on  foot,  but 
I  like  going  in  a  carriage,  when  (itJenn)  I  am  travelling. — 
Will  you  go  on  foot? — I  cannot  go  on  foot,  because  I 
am  too  tired. — Do  you  go  to  Italy  on  foot  ? — I  do  not  go 
on  foot,  because  the  roads  are  there  too  bad. — Are  the 
roads  there  as  bad  in  the  summer  as  in  the  winter? — 
They  are  not    so  good  in  the  winter  as  in  the  summer. 


133. 

Are  you  going  out  to-day? — lam  not  going  out,  when 
it  is  raining. — Did  it  rain  yesterday? — It  did  not  rain. — 
Has  it  snowed?— It  has  not  snowed. — Why  do  you  not  go 
to  the  market? — I  do  not  go  thither,  because  it  snows. — 
Do  30U  wish  to  have  an  umbrella? — If  you  have  one  — 
Will  you  lend  me  an  umbrella  ? — I  will  lend  you  one. — 
What  sort  of  weather  is  it? — It  thunders  and  lightens. — 
Does  the  sun  shine  ? — The  sun  does  not  shine,  it  is  foggy. 
— Do  you  hear  the  thunder? — I  do  hear  it. — How  long 
have  you  heard  the  thunder? — I  have  heard  it  till  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning. — Is  it  fine  weather?— The  wind 
bio«  shard  and  it  thunders  much — Does  it  rain?— It  does 
rain  very  fast  (ftarf). — Do  you  not  go  into  the  country  ? — 
How  can  I  go  into  the  country  ?  do  you  not  see  how  (tt){e) 
it  lightens  ?— Does  it  snow  ?— It  does  not  snow,  but  it  hails.— 
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Does  it  hail? — I  does  not  hail,  but  thunders  very  much. 
— Have  you  a  parasol?— I  have  one. — Will  you  lend  it 
me? — I  will  lend  it  you. — Have  we  sunshine? — We  have 
much  sunshine;  the  sun  is  in  my  eyes.— Is  it  fine  wea- 
ther?—It  is  very  bad  weather,  it  is  dark;  we  have  no 
sunshine. 

134. 
Are  you  thirsty  ?— I  am  not  thirsty,  but  very  hungry. — 
Is  your  servant  sleepy?— He  is  sleepy. — Is  he  hungry? — 
He  is  hungry. — WTiy  does  he  not  eat?— Because  he  has 
nothing  to  eat. — Are  your  children  hungry? -They  are 
very  hungry,  but  they  have  nothing  to  eat. — Have  they 
anything  to  drink  ?— They  have  nothing  to  drink.— Why 
do  you  not  eat?— I  do  not  eat  when  (ttJenn)  I  am  not 
hungry. — Why  does  the  Russian  not  drink?— He  does 
not  drink  when  he  is  not  thirsty. — Did  your  brother  eat 
anything  yesterday  evening  ?— He  ate  a  piece  of  beef,  a 
small  piece  of  fowl,  and  a  piece  of  bread. — Did  he  not 
drink?— He  also  drank. — What  did  he  drink?— He  drank 
a  large  glass  of  water,  and  a  small  glass  of  wine. — How 
long  did  you  stay  at  his  house  (bet  t^m)? — I  stayed 
there  till  midnight. — Have  you  asked  him  for  anything? 
— I  have  asked  him  for  nothing.  —  Has  he  given  you 
anything?— He  has  given  me  nothing. — Of  whom  have 
you  spoken  ?  —  We  have  spoken  of  you.  —  Have  you 
praised  me? — We  have  not  praised  you;  we  have  blamed 
you. — Why  have  you  blamed  me  ? — Because  you  do  not 
study  well.  —  Of  what  has  your  brother  spoken  ?  —  He 
has  spoken  of  his  books,  his  houses,  and  his  gardens. — 
Who  is  hungry  ?  —  My  friend's  little  boy  is  hungry. — 
Who  has  drunk  my  wine? — No  one  has  drunk  it. — Hast 
thou  already  been  in  my  room  ? — I  have  already  been 
there. — How^  dost  thou  find  my  room  ?— I  find  it  beauti- 
ful.— Are  you  able  to  w  ork  there  ? — I  am  not  able  to  work 
there,  because  it  is  too  dark.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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FIFTY-NINTH  LESSON.—  H^uit  unlr  funfjigP^  ftttxon. 

OF  THE  BffERFECT  AND  PERFECT  TENSES. 

In  English  there  are  three  imperfect  tenses,  viz.  I 
praised,  did  praise,  and  was  praising.  These  three  are 
expressed  in  German  by  one  imperfect,  t(^  lobte»  It  is 
used  to  express  a  past  action  or  event  in  reference  to 
another,  \Ahich  was  either  simultaneous  with  or  ante- 
cedent to  it.  It  is  the  historical  tense  of  the  Germans,  and 
is  always  employed  in  narration,  particularly  when  the 
narrator  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  action  or  event.  The 
perfect  tense,  on  the  contrary,  expresses  an  action  or 
event;  as  perfectly  past  and  ended,  without  any  reference 
to  another  event,  and  when  the  narrator  was  not  an  eye- 
witness. In  this  latter  instance  the  imperfect  also  may 
be  used,  if  the  narrator  accompanies  his  narrative  with 
any  phrase  denoting  that  he  does  not  speak  in  his  own 
name,   as  man  fagt  or  fagt  man,  they  say,  it  is  said,  &c. 

The  perfect  tense  is  compounded  of  the  j)resent  of 
the  auxiliary,  and  the  past  participle,  as  in  English.  (See 
Lessons  XLHI.,  XLIV.,  &c.) 

I  was— he  was.  3^^  war  —  er  »ar. 

AYe  were— they  were.  2B4r  waren  —  fte  waren. 

Thou  wast— you  were.  iDuwarjt— 3^r  wäret  (Sie  waren). 

Were  you  content?  SBaren  ©ie  gufrieben? 

I  was  very  content.  ^d)  war  fel)r  jufrieben. 

Was  the  wine  good?  2Bar  t>er  SBein  gut? 

It  was  very  good.  Sr  war  fe^r  gut. 

Were  you  there  yesterday?  ©inb  ®ie  geftern  ta  gewcfen? 

I  was  there  to-day.  3cf>  ^in  ^^ütc  ba  gewefen. 

Where  was  he   the  day  before  SSo  ill  er  öorgefiern  gewefen? 

yesterday? 

Were  you  already  in  Paris?  <£inb  ®ie  f^on  in  [^arig  gewefen? 

I  was  there  tmce  already.  3^  ^i«  f4*^ti  Sweimal  M  gewefen. 

Obedient— disobedient.  ©e^orfam  —  unge^orfam. 

Negligent.  ^lac^Iaffig. 

Obs.  A.  The  imperfect  of  regular  verbs  is  formed 
from  the  infinitive   by  changing  en  into  t,  and  adding 
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the  proper  termination  to  each  person  vi%.  t,  to  the  first 
and  third  persons  singular,  en,  to  the  first  and  third 
persons  plural,  efi ,  to  the  second  person  singular,  and 
et,  to  the  second  person  plural.  Ex. 


(  loved, 


He 


I     J  did  love, 

(  was  loving. 

'^  loved. 

We  ■  did  love,     They 

/  were  loving. 

I  lovedst, 

Thou!  didst  love,    You< 

/  Avast  loving. 


loved, 
did  love, 
was  loving, 
loved, 
did  love, 
were  loving, 
loved; 
did  love, 
were  loving. 


3c|)  tiebte  —  er 

SSir  IteSten  — 
fie  liebten. 

X)u  liebtejl  — 
S^rrtebtetceie 
liebten). 


Obs.  B.  The  consonant  t  of  the  imperfect  is  preceded 
by  e,  if  the  pronunciation  requires  it,  which  is  the  case 
in  all  verbs,  the  root  of  which  ends  in  b,  t,  t{) ,  or  % 
or  in  several  consonants  united.  (See  Obs.  A.  Lesson 
XXXVI.  and  Lesson  XLIU.)  Ex. 


I  \ 


We< 

Thou! 


worked, 

did  work,       He< 
was  working, 
worked,  I 

did  work,  They< 
were  working,  f 
workedst, 
didst  work,  You 
wast  working 


worked, 
did  work, 
was  working, 
worked, 
did  work, 
w  ere  working, 
worked, 
did  work, 
were  working. 


I  3c^  arbeitete  — 
\    er  arbeitete» 

j  2öir  arbeiteten— 
\    fte  arbeiteten. 

Du  arbeitetejl  — 
3I)r  axhdtttct 
C8ie  arbeiteten). 


Obs.  C,  In  all  German  verbs,  whether  regular  or  ir- 
regular, the  third  person  singular  of  the  imperfect  tense 
is  the  same  as  the  first  person;  and  the  third  person 
plural  is  the  same  as  the  first  in  all  the  tenses. 


I  had— ^he  had. 

We  had— they  had. 

Thou  hadst — you  had. 

Had  you  money? 

I  had  some. 

Had  your  brother  books? 

He  had  some. 

fiSiUUn  GRAMM.   I. 


3cf)  f)attc  —  cr  ^attc. 

2öir  fatten  —  fie  fatten. 

■Du  ^attc|i-3br  t)attet(®':e  fatten). 

S?atun  @ie  (Seit)? 

3c^  ^attc  wel^eö. 

Spattt  \i)x  Srubcr  Sü^cr? 

(ix  ^atte  welche. 

13 
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IVTiat  had  we  ?  2Ba§  Jattctt  »ir? 

"What   sort   of  weather  was   it  2Sa^  für  SBetter  wax  eg  gcjlera  ? 

yesterday  ? 

It  was  fine  weather.  ßg  wax  fcfcöueg  SBetter. 

Had  you  a  wish  to  buy  a  horse  ?  fatten   ®ie   Sufi,   ein    ^ferb   ju 

!aufeu  ? 

I  had  a  wish  to  buy  one,  but  I  ^^   ^attc   Suft ,   eing   p   faufcn  j 

had  no  money.  aber  id)  ^attc  fein  ©elb. 

Did  your  cousin  intend  to  learn  Soar  S^r  Setter  gefonnen ,  beutf^ 

German?  ju  lernen V 

He  did  intend  to  learn  it,   but  Q.x  wax  gefonnen,   cö   ju   lerneHj 

he  had  no  master.  aber  er  ^atte  feinen  ße^rer. 


EXERCISES.   135. 

Were  you  at  home  this  morning? — I  was  not  at  home. — 
Where  were  you? — I  was  at  the  market. — Where  were 
you  yesterday? — I  was  at  the  theatre.— Wast  thou  as  as- 
siduous as  thy  brother? — I  was  as  assiduous  as  he,  but 
he  was  more  clever  than  I. — AVhere  have  you  been? — 
I  have  been  at  the  English  physician's. — Was  he  at  home? 
— He  was  not  at  home.. — Where  was  he  ? — He  was  at  the 
ball. — Have  you  been  at  the  Spanish  cook's? — I  have  been 
at  his  house. — Has  he  already  bought  his  meat? — He  has 
already  bought  it. — Have  you  given  the  book  to  my  bro- 
ther?— I  have  given  it  to  him. — Hast  thou  given  my 
books  to  my  pupils  ? — I  have  given  them  to  them. — Were 
they  satisfied  with  them  (bamit)? — They  were  highly 
(fe{>r)  satisfied  with  them. — Had  your  cousin  a  wish  to 
learn  German? — He  had  a  wish  to  learn  it. — Has  he  learnt 
it?— He  has  not  learnt  it.— Why  has  he  not  learnt  it? 
— Because  he  had  not  courage  enough. — Have  you  been  at 
my  father's?-  I  have  been  there  0>ci  i^m).— Have  you 
spoken  to  him? — I  have  spoken  to  him. — Has  the  shoemaker 
already  brought  you  the  boots  ? — He  has  already  brought 
them  to  me. — Have  you  paid  him  (for)  them? — I  have  not 
paid  him  (for)  them  yet. — Have  you  ever  been  in  London? — 
I  have  been  there  several  times. — What  did  you  do  there  ? 
—I  learnt  English  there — Do  you  intend  going  thither 
once  more  ? — I  intend  going  thither  twice  more.—  Is  the 
living  good  there  ?— The  living  is  good  there,  but  dear. — 
Was  your  master  satisfied  with  his  pupil? — He  was  satisfied 
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with  him. — Was  your  brother  satisfied  with  my  children  ? 
—He  was  highly  (fe^r)  satisfied  with  them.— Was  the 
tutor  satisfied  with  this  little  boy?— He  was  not  satis- 
fied with  him.— Why  was  he  not  satisfied  with  him? — 
Because  that  little  boy  was  very  negligent. 

136. 

Were  the  children  of  the  poor  as  clever  as  those  of  the 
rich? — They  were  more  clever^  because  they  worked 
harder  (me^r)» — Did  you  love  your  tutor? — I  did  love  him, 
because  he  loved  me.— Did  he  give  you  anything? — He 
gave  me  a  good  book,  because  he  was  satisfied  with  me. 
— Whom  do  you  love? — I  love  my  parents  and  my  pre- 
ceptors.— Do  your  tutors  love  you? — They  do  love  me,  be- 
cause I  am  assiduous  and  obedient. — Did  this  man  love  his 
parents? — He  did  love  them.— Did  his  parents  love  him? 
— They  did  love  him^  because  he  was  never  disobedient. — 
How  long  did  you  work  yesterday  evening? — I  worked  till 
ten  o'clock. — Did  your  cousin  also  work?— He  did  also 
work. — When  didst  thou  see  my  uncle  ? — I  saw  him  this 
morning. — Had  he  much  money? — He  had  much. — Had  your 
parents  many  friends  ? — They  had  many. — Have  they  still 
some  ? — They  have  still  several — Had  you  any  friends  ? — 
I  had  some,  because  I  had  money. — Have  you  still  some? 
— I  have  no  longer  any,  because  I  have  no  more  money. 
— Where  was  your  brother? — He  was  in  the  garden. — 
Where  were  his  servants?— They  were  in  the  hcÄise. — 
Where  were  we  ? — We  were  in  a  good  country  and  with 
(bet)  good  people. — Where  were  our  friends? — They  were 
on  (board)  the  ships  of  the  English.— Where  were  the 
Russians  ? — They  w  ere  in  their  carriages. — Were  the 
peasants  in  the  fields? — They  were  there.— Were  the 
bailiffs  in  the  woods? — They  were  there.— Who  was  in 
the  store-houses?— The  merchants  were  there. 

137. 

What  sort  of  weather  was  it  ?— It  was  very  bad  wea- 
ther.— Was  it  windy? — It  was  windy  and  very  cold. — Was 
it  foggy?— It  was  foggy. — Was  it  fine  weather  ?— It  wa« 

13* 
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fine  weather,  but  too  warm. — What  sort  of  weather  was 
it  the  day  before  yesterday  ? — It  was  very  dark  and  very 
cold.  — Is  it  fine  weather  now?— It  is  neither  fine  nor  bad 
weather. — Is  it  too  warm? — It  is  neither  too  warm  nor 
too  cold.— Was  it  stormy  yesterday? — It  was  very 
stormy. — Was  it  dry  weather?- The  weather  was  too 
dry;  but  to-day  it  is  too  damp. — Did  you  go  to  the  ball 
yesterday  evening  ?— I  did  no  go,  because  the  weather 
was  bad. — Had  you  the  intention  to  tear  my  books?  — 
I  had  not  the  intention  to  tear,  but  to  burn  them.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.)  '] 


SIXTIETH  LESSON.  — Sedjjigße  iuixm. 

spoke,  (  spoke,  Ur   r      .  , 

did  speak,       H«'  Hirl  snp^ik  (->f9  W}^^ 


er 


was  speaking.     (  was  speaking.  \  '^    ^* 

!  spoke,  [  spoke,  iSStr  fprac^en  — 

did  speak,  Theyj  did  speak,         >fie  fprac^en.  (See 

were  speaking,  f  were  speaking.  )06s.C. Less.  LIX.) 

(  spokest,  I  spoke,  i^u    fprac^ft    — 

Thou  3  didst  speak,  Youj  did  speak,        >    3^r  fprad^et 

(  wast  speaking.   (  were  speaking.  \     ((5ie  \)pxai)tVi)* 

Obs.  In  irregular  verbs  the  imperfect  of  the  indicative 
is  formed  by  changing  the  radical  vowel  into :  a,  it,  X,  0,  U, 
and  aüding  the  termination  belonging  to  each  person. 
Hence  in  the  irregular  verbs  we  shall  mark  only  the 
change  of  that  vowel,  together  with  the  termination  of 
the  first  person,  in  order  to  enable  learners  to  know 
the  imperfect  tense.  Examples :  the  verb  fprec^en  above 
changes  in  the  imperfect  the  radical  vowel  e  into  a; 
Metben,  to  remain,  changes  it  into  it,  thus:  i^  blieb,  I 
remained;  ge^en ,  to  go,  into  t,  thus:  i^  gtng,  I  went; 
giejeit,  to  draw,  into  o,  thus:  tc^  jog,  I  drew;  f^Iagen, 
to  beat,  into  u,  thus:  i^  fcl;Iug,  I  smote. 

1  Learners  ought  now  to  add  to  their  list  of  verbs  the  imperfect 
of  all  irregular  verbs  which  they  have  been  using  hitherto,  or  will 
bave  to  use  hereafter. 
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Compound  verbs   follow  in  general  the  conjugation  of 
simple  verbs. 


At  first  (in  the  beginning). 

Afterwards. 

Hereupon,  upon  this. 


(Erft,  pcrfl  (anfangs), 
^ernad)  or  nac^^er. 
.t>ierauf. 


XF*  Whenever  a  sentence  begins  with  any  other 
word  than  the  subject,  its  order  is  inverted,  and  the 
subject  stands  after  the  verb  in  simple,  and  after  the 
auxiliary  in  compound  tenses  ^. 

At  first  he  said  yes,  afterguards  no.  ßrfl  fagtc  er  ja,  ^txnaä}  nein. 

At  first  he  worked,    and  after-  dxft  arbeitete  unb   ^crnac^  [picltc 

wards  he  played.  er. 

I  do  not  go  out  to-day.  A>eute  ge^c  ict)  nic^t  auö. 

Now  you  must  work.  S^fet  miiffen  Bit  arbeiten. 

My  father  set  out  yesterday.  Heftern    \\t    mein   2)  at  er   ah^tt 

reift. 

Here  lies  your  book  and  there  ^ier  liegt  3^^^  ^^^  itnb  ba  ^^v 

your  paper.  *papier. 

He  came  aftei-wards.  (Er  ift  bernac^  (nac^^er)  gefontmcn. 

Upon  this  he  said.  hierauf  fagte  er. 

As  soon  as.  Sobalb,  fobalb  alS. 

I  drink  as  soon  as  I  have  eaten.   3^  trinfe,  fobalb  irf)  gegeffen  \)aht. 

As  soon  as  I  have  taken  off  my   Sobalb   id)   meine  «Sc^u^e   auögc:^ 

shoes,  I  take  off  my  stockings.       jogen     l^aht ,     jie^e    id)     meine 

«Striimvfe  auS3. 
What  do  you  do  after  supper?  2Bag  tbun  ©ie  nad)  bem  5lbenb* 

effen  ? 

To  sleep—slept  'Schlafen  —  gcfcf)Iafcn.    Im- 

perfect f(i)Hef. 

1  sleep,  thou  sleepest,  he  sleeps.   3c^  fcfelafe,  bu  fcblafft,  er  fc^läft. 
Does  your  father  still  sleep?       Schläft  2^x  Sater  noc^? 
He  does  still  sleep.  ßr  fc^Iäft  nod). 

To  live.  geben. 

Is  your  relation  still  alive?  t  -ebt  3^^  S5ern?aubter  noc^? 

Hels  no  longer  alive  (he  is  dead),   j  ^^  lebt  nid)t  me^r. 

2  From  this  rule  must  be  excepfeJ  the  conjunctions  which  serve 
to  unite  sentences  CSee  Lesson  XLIX);  they  leave  the  subject  in 
its  place  and  throw  the  verb  to  the  end  of  the  sentence, 

3  See  Obx.  C.  Lesson  XXXVL 
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Without. 

Without  money 
Without  speaking. 
Without  saying  anything. 

To  go  away— gone  away. 

He   went  away  without  saying 
anything. 

At  last. 
To  arrive — arrived. 


Has  he  arrived  at  last? 
He  has  not  arrived  yet. 
Does  he  come  at  last? 
He  does  come. 

To  give  away— given  away. 


O  &  n  c  (is  followed  hy  ju  hefore 
the  infinitive). 

t  Otjnc  ju  fpre(i»cn. 
t  O^nc  (Itwaö  ju  fagcn. 

SSegcji-^ctt*—  »cggcgaitflCtt. 
Imperf.  ging. 

(Sr  ging  »eg,  o^nc  (Stwag  ju  fagen. 

dttblic^. 

2lnfommett*  —  angcfommcn. 
Imperf.  !am. 

3fl  cr  enblid)  angefommcn? 
Sr  ill  noc^  ni d)t  angcfommen. 
Äommt  er  enblid)? 
(Er  fommt. 


loeggegeben. 


ffieggebeu*  - 
Imperf.  gaB. 
To  cut  off— cut  0^  (past  part.).  Slbf^nciben*  —  a6gcf(^nit# 
ten.    Imperf.  fc^nitt. 

Has   he  given  away  anything?  ^at  er  dixoOi^  weggegeben? 
He  has  given  away  his  coat.       gr  ^at  fein  Äleib  weggegeben. 


To  cut  one's  throat. 
5'liey  have  cut  his  throat. 

To  crop  a  dog's  ears. 

What  have  they  done  to  him? 
They  have  cut  off  his  ears. 


Aloud. 


3cmanbem  ben  ^all  abfc^neiben  *. 
Sf^an    ^at    i^m   ben  S$oXi    abge? 
fdjnitten. 

(Einem  .^unbc  bic  D^ren  abfc^nei:; 

ben*. 
2Bag  ^aben  fie  i^m  get^an? 
Bit  ^aben  i^m  bie  O^ren  abges 

f^nitten. 

Saut» 

Does  your  master  speak  aloud?  «S^jri^t  '^\)X  Se^rer  laut? 

He  does  speak  aloud.  (Sr  f^riit  laut. 

In  order  to  learn  German,  one  Urn  beutf^   ju  (crnen,  mu^  man 

must  speak  aloud.  laut  fprec^cn. 


EXERCISES.  138. 

Hadst  thou  the  intention  to  learn  English? — I  had  the 
intention  to  learn  it,  but  I  had  not  a  good  master. —Did 
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your  brother  intend  to  buy  a  carriage? — He  did  intend 
to  buy  one,  but  he  had  no  more  money. — Why  did  you 
work? — I  worked  in  order  to  learn  German.— Why  did 
you  love  that  man?— I  loved  him^  because  he  loved  me. 
— Have  you  already  seen  the  son  of  the  captain  ? — I  have 
already  seen  him. — Did  he  speak  French?— He  spoke  Eng- 
lish.— Where  were  you  then  (LessonL.)?— I  was  in  Ger- 
many.—Did  you  speak  German  or  English? — I  spoke 
neither  German  nor  English,  but  French.— Did  the  Ger- 
mans speak  French? — At  first  they  spoke  German,  after- 
wards French.— Did  they  speak  as  well  as  you?— They 
spoke  just  as  well  as  you  and  I. — What  do  you  do  in 
the  evening? — I  work  as  soon  as  I  have  supped.— And 
what  do  you  do  afterwards  ? — Afterwards  I  sleep. — When 
do  you  drink? — I  drink  as  soon  as  I  have  eaten. — When 
do  you  sleep?— I  sleep  as  soon  as  I  have  supped — Dost 
thou  speak  German? — I  spoke  it  formerly. — Dost  thou  take 
off  thy  hat  before  thou  takest  off  thy  coat?— I  take  off 
my  hat  as  soon  as  I  have  taken  off  my  clothes. — What  do 
you  do  after  breakfast  ? — As  soon  as  I  have  breakfasted 
I  go  out. — Art  thou  sleeping? — You  see  that  I  am  not 
sleeping. — Does  thy  brother  still  sleep? — He  does  still 
sleep. — Have  you  tried  to  speak  to  my  uncle  ?  - 1  have  not 
tried  to  speak  to  him. — Has  he  spoken  to  you  ? — iV.s  soon 
as  he  sees  me^  he  speaks  to  me. — Are  your  parents  still 
alive? — They  are  still  alive.— Is  your  friend's  brother 
still  alive?— He  is  no  longer  alive. 

139. 

Have  you  spoken  to  the  merchant  ? — I  have  spoken  to 
him. — Where  have  you  spoken  to  him? — I  have  spoken  to 
him  at  my  house  (bet  mir). — What  has  he  said?— He  went 
away  without  saying  anything. — Can  you  work  without 
speaking? — I  can  work,  but  not  study  German,  without 
speaking. — Do  you  speak  aloud  when  (tt)enn)  you  are 
studying  German? — I  do  speak  aloud. — Can  you  understand 
me  ? — I  can  understand  you,  wenn  (tt)enn)  you  speak  aloud. 
— Wilt  thou  go  for  some  wine? — I  cannot  go  for  wine 
without  money.— Have  you  bought  any  horses?— I  do  not 
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buy  without  money. — Has  your  father  arrived  at  last?— He 
has  arrived. — When  did  he  arrive?  — This  morning,  at  four 
o'clock.— Has  your  cousin  set  out  at  last? — He  has  not  set 
out  yet. — Have  you  at  last  found  a  good  master?  — I  have 
at  last  found  one.— Are  you  at  last  learning  English? — 
I  am  at  last  learning  it. — Why  did  you  not  learn  it  already? 
— Because  I  had  not  a  good  master. — Are  you  waiting  for 
anyone? — I  am  waiting  for  my  physician.— Is  he  coming 
at  last? — You  see  that  he  is  not  yet  coming. — Have  you 
the  head-ache?— No,  I  have  sore  eyes. — Then  you  must 
wait  for  the  physician. ^ — Have  you  given  away  anything? 
■—I  have  not  given  away  anything. — What  has  your  uncle 
given  away? — He  has  given  away  his  old  clothes. — Hast 
thou  given  away  anything?— I  had  not  anything  to  give 
aw^ay. — What  has  thy  brother  given  away?~He  has  given 
away  his  old  boots  and  his  old  shoes.  (See  end  of  Lesson 
XXXVI.) 


SIXTY-FIRST  LESSON.— €trt  Mtttr  ftd)M^t  ffftioit. 

Been.  SSorben. 

OÖS.  A,  The  learner  must  remember  that  tt) erben*,  not 
ffpn*  is  the  verb  which  serves  to  form  the  passive 
voice  (Lesson  L\  II.).  The  past  participle  of  the  former  is 
tt)Ort>en,  and  that  of  the  latter  gemefen,    (Lesson  XLIII.) 

Have  you  been  praised?  Sinb  @ie  geloM  worbcn  ? 

I  have  been  praised.  li^scl)  bin  gelebt  werben. 

Hast  thou  been  blamed?  Sift  2)u  c^ctabelt  worben? 

I  have  not  been  blamed.  ^cl)  bin  nidjt  (^etaDelt  n>orbcn. 

Have  we  been  loved?  <Sinb  it>ir  i^cliebt  roorben? 

By  whom  has  he  been  punished  ?  23cn  wem  ift  ex  geftraft  werben? 

He  has  been   punished   by  his  (Er   ift   Don  feinem  23ater  geftraft 

father.  '  werben. 

When  has  he  been  punished?  SBann  ift  er  geftraft  werben? 

He  has  been  punished  to-day.  (ii  ift  ^eutc  geftraft  werben. 

I  was        — he  was      i  3^^  wurbc    —  er  würbe 


We  were  —they  were^  praised.   2Bir  wiirben^ —  fic  würben  | 
Thoa  wast— you  were  )  X^n  wurbeft  — 3^r  wurbetj 

(6ie  würben) 


gelobt. 
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Were  you  loved  ? 

I  was  loved. 

Was  he  hated  ? 

He  was  neither  loved  nor  hated. 

To  become. 


SBurben  ®ic  (geliebt? 

3cf)  rourbc  (^ciiebt. 

2Buri)e  cr  qeba^t  ? 

(Sr  würbe  »eber  geliebt,  no^  ^t^(i^i, 

2S  c  r  b  c  n  *, 


The  past  participle  of  this  verb  is:. 

Become.  ®  c  tt)  o  r  b  c  tt  ^ 

And  its  imperfect: 

I  became— he  became.  3<^  tt>arb,   or   tßurbc  —  er  Warb, 

or  »urbc. 
Thou  becamest.  J)u  n?arbfi  or  ttjurbcjl. 

Obs.  B.  In  all  the  other  tenses  and  persons  tt>erben*, 
to  become,  is  conjugated  as  the  verb  which  serves  to 
form  the  passive  voice.    (See  Lesson  LVII.   and  above.) 

He  was  made  a  king.  )  ,   „^  _,  .    &'\»u 

He  became  a  king.  j  +  ®^  "'^^^  ^''''^^ 

Have  you  become  a  merchant  ?   ©inb  ®ie  Kaufmann  (geworben  ? 

I  have*^  become  a  lawj-er.  3d)  ^^^  5lböofat  geworben. 

He  has  taken  the  degrees  of  a  f  dr  ifl  Doctor  geworben» 


doc  to 

The  king, 

the  successor, 
the  lawyer  (barrister-at-law), 

the  office,  the  employment, 

Learned. 
To  fall  sick.  , 

To  be  taken  ill.  < 

To  recover,  to  grow  well.      ( 
To  recover  one's  health.         I 

He  was  taken  ill. 

He  has  recovered  his  health. 

What  has  become  of  him  ? 
He  has  turned  soldier. 


ber  Äönig; 

ber  y?acf)foIger2; 

ber  5lböofat  (See  Note  1,  Lesson 

LVL); 
bag  5tmt. 

©efe^rt. 

t  Äranf  werben*. 

f  ©efunb  werben*. 

t  ßr  warb  franf. 
t  (Ir  ift  gefunb  geworben. 
(  SBaö  ift  auö  if)m  geworben? 


)  2Bo  ift  er  ^ingefommen  ? 
dv  ift  ©olbat"  geworben. 


1  Not  WOrben,  which  is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  that  serves 
to  form  the  passive  voice,  as  may  be  seen  above. 

2  Masculine  substantives  derived  from  a  regular  verb  do  not  soften 
the  radical  vowel  in  the  plural,  as  9iad)fc(ger,  which  is  derived  from 
nadifolgen,  to  follow,  to  succeed;  plur.  bie  9tad)foIger,  the  successors^ 
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He  has  enlisted.  dx  i^ai  ftdi  antocrbett  laffen*. 

m^  „„i-  ,    ,     ^„^^n  I  ©olbat  werben*. 

To  enlist,  to  enroll.  j  ^.^  ^^^^^^^^  j^^-^^:,^ 

Children  become  men.  2tug  Äinbern  werben  Seutc. 


To  tear— torn. 

To  snatch— snatched. 


!  9lei§en*  —  geriffcns. 


I  tore — we  tore.       ^  3^^  i^if  —  ö)ir  riffen. 

Thou  torest— you  toVe.  ©n  riffefl— 3^r  riff  et  (6ic  riffen). 

He  snatched  it  out  of  my  hands.  @r  riß  eö  mir  au8  ben  ^dnben. 

What  did  he  snatch  out  of  your  2Bag  ri9  er  3(>nen  üix^  ben  ^ans 
hands  ?  ben  ? 

When.  3ilg  (ba,  tt)enn).    (See  Lesson 

XLIX.) 

I  was  there,  wen  you  were  there,  '^ä)  wax  ba,  al8  6ic  ba  waren. 

Next  year.  ^läc^fteö  2a\)X. 

Last  month.  S3origcn  (legten)  ÜJionat. 

Last  Monday.  gelten  SWontag. 

Next,  nd^ft ; 

last.  .  »orig,  (e^t. 

When  was  he  in  Berlin  ?  2Bann  wax  er  in  SScrfin  ? 

He  was  there  last  winter.  (Sr  wax  »origen  SBintcr  ba. 

When  will  you  go  to  Berlin?     SBann    wollen    ©ie    nac^  S3crlin 

reifen  ? 
I  will  go  thither  next  summer.  3rf)  will  na^jien  6emmer  ba^in 
reifen. 

So  that.  60  ha%,   (See  Lesson  XLIX.) 

I  have  lost  my  money,  so  that  3^  H^^  wein  (Selb  »erforen,  fo 
I  cannot  pay  you.  ba§  i(f>  ®ic  nid)t  beja^Ien  fann. 

I  am  ill,  so  that  I  cannot  go  out.  3^   bin   franf ,  fo   H^  iä)  ni(^t 
auöge^en  fann. 

The  imperfect  of  fonnen  is  t$  fonnte,  I  could. 

The  way  to  Berlin.  2)er  2Bcg  na^  ^Berlin. 

The  way  from  Berlin  to  Dresden.  2)er  2Beg  »on  53erlin  nac^  ^xti^ 

ben. 
Which  way  has  he  taken?  SBelcfcen  2Beg  ^at  er  genommen? 

He  has  taken  the  way  to  Leipsic.   (Sr  ^at   ben  SBeg  naä)  ßeipjig  gc? 

nommen. 


8  The  verb  reiben,  to  tear,  to  pull,  to  wrest,  must  not  be  mis- 
taken for  §crrei§en,  which  means:  to  tear  to  pieces,  to  rend,  to 
burst  asunder. 
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Which  way  will  you  take?        2Bcfrf)en  SBeg  n>oIIcn  ©ie  nehmen? 
r  will  take  this  way.  3<^  will  Mcfen  2Beg  nehmen. 

And  I  that  one.  Unb  ic^  jenen. 

EXERCISES.    140. 

Why  has  that  child  been  praised  ?— It  has  been  prais- 
ed, because  it  has  studied  well.— Hast  thou  ever  been 
praised  ? — 1  have  often  been  praised. — Why  has  that  other 
child  been  punished? — It  has  been  punished,  because  it 
has  been  naughty  and  idle. — Has  this  child  been  rewarded? 
—It  has  been  rewarded,  because  it  has  worked  well. — 
When  was  that  man  punished? — He  was  punished  last 
month. — Why  have  we  been  esteemed? — Because  we  have 
been  studious  and  obedient. — Why  have  these  people  been 
hated  ? — Because  they  have  been  disobedient. — Were  you 
loved  when  (a(^)  you  were  at  Dresden  ?— I  was  not  hated. 
« — Was  your  brother  esteemed  when  (al^)  he  was  in  Lon- 
don?—He  was  loved  and  esteemed. — When  were  you  in 
Spain? — I  was  there  when  you  were  there. — Who  was 
loved  and  who  was  hated? — Those  that  were  good,  assi- 
duous, and  obedient,  were  loved,  and  those  who  were 
naughty,  idle,  and  disobedient,  were  punished,  hated,  and 
despised. — What  must  one  do,  in  order  not  to  be  des- 
pised ? — One  must  be  studious  and  good. — Were  you  in 
Berlin  when  the  king  was  there? — I  was  there  when  he 
was  there. — Was  your  uncle  in  London  when  I  was  there? 
— He  was  there  when  you  were  there. — Where  were  you 
when  I  was  at  Dresden? — I  was  in  Paris. — Where  was 
your  father  when  you  were  in  Vienna  ? — He  was  in  Eng- 
land.— At  what  time  did  you  breakfast  when  you  were 
in  Germany? — I  breakfasted  when  (tt)enn)  my  father  break- 
fasted.— Did  you  work  when  he  was  working  ?— I  studied 
when  he  was  working. — Did  your  brother  work  when 
you  were  working?— He  played  when  I  was  working. 


WTiat  has  become  of  your  friend?— He  has  become  a 
lawyer. — What  has  become  of  your  cousin  ?— He  has  en- 
listed.— Was  your  uncle  taken  ill  ? — He  was  taken  ill,  and 
I  became  his  successor  in  his  office.— Why  did  this  man 
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not  work? — He  could  not  work,  because  he  was  taken  ill. 
— Has  he  recovered?— He  has  recovered. — What  has  be- 
come of  him?— He  has  turned  a  merchant. — What  has  be- 
come of  his  children? -His  children  have  become  men. — 
What  has  become  of  your  son?— He  has  become  a  great 
man. — Has  he  become  learned?— He  has  become  learned 
(eö). — What  has  become  of  my  book? — I  do  not  know 
what  has  become  of  it. — Have  you  torn  it? — I  have  not 
torn  it. — What  has  become  of  our  neighbour? — I  do  not 
know  what  has  become  of  him. — Did  they  wrest  the  book 
out  of  your  hands  ? — They  did  wrest  it  out  of  my  hands. 
— Did  you  wrest  the  book  out  of  his  hands  ? — I  did  wrest 
it  out  of  his  hands. — When  did  your  father  set  out? — 
He  set  out  last  Tuesday. — Which  way  has  he  taken? — 
He  has  taken  the  way  to  Berlin.  — When  were  you  in  Dres- 
den?— I  was  there  last  year. — Did  you  stay  there  long? 
— I  stayed  there  nearly  a  month. — Has  my  brother  paid 
you? — He  has  lost  slUQOos.  ^.  Lesson  LI.}  his  money,  so 
that  he  cannot  pay  me.   (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVL) 


SIXTY-SECOND  LESSON.— Btoei  uttb  fefljjigfie  itciion. 

Of  whom,  of  which.  25on  bent,  ipoöon. 

Oös.  A.  Of  which^  when  relating  to  a  thing,  may  be 
translated  by  the  preposition  which  the  verb  requires, 
added  to  the  adverb  n?0, 

I  see  the  man  of  whom  you  3^^  f^^^  i*««  SlJiann,  »on  bent 
speak.  (eon  welchem)  ©ie  fprec^en. 

I  have  bought  the  horse  of  3c^  babe  \>Oii  ^ferb  A^fauft,  »on 
which  you  spoke  to  me.  b  e  m    ©ie    mit   mir    gefpro^en 

baben. 

Has  your  father  the  book  of  ^at  "i^hx  25atcr  t)Qi^  23u^,  n^oson 
which  I  am  speaking?  \i)  fprec^e? 


Whose.  SDeffen.    Plur.  beren. 

The  man  whose.  J)er  5}?ann,  bcffcn. 

The  child  whose.  2)00  Äinb,  beffen. 

The  men  whose.  2)te  SOtanner,  berett. 
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I  see  (he  man  whose  brother  has 
killed  my  dog. 

Do  you  sec  the  cliild  whose  fa- 
ther set  out  yesterday? 

I  do  see  it. 

I  see  the  man  whose  dog  you 
have  killed. 

Do  you  see  the  people  -vNhosc 
horse  I  have  bought? 

I  do  see  tin  m. 

I  have  seen  the  merchantwhose 
shop  you  have   taken. 


3c()  I'c^e  ben  5Rann,  bcffeit  33rubet 

meinen  •'öunl)  c^ctöbtet  l)at. 
Sehen  £ie  bac»  kinh ,   beffcn   ^ia* 

ter  i^cftein  a bi^erei ft  ift? 
:^sd)  fei)c  ee. 
3ch  fel)c  ben  5}?ann,   beffeu  4*unb 

®ic  i^cti>btct  hoben. 
Sehen  Sie  bie  üentc,  bcrcn  ^^ferb 

ich  i^efanft  l;abe? 
3d)  feijc  lie. 
3d)  habe   ben  Kaufmann    t^efehen, 

bcfi'en    iiiaben     Sie    genommen 

l^abcn. 


2Cj*  Incidental  or  explicative  propositions  are  placed 
either  immediately  after  the  word  which  they  determine, 
or  at  the  end  of  the  principal  proposition.     Ex. 

3c6  l}aiK  mit  bcm  2)?anne,    beffen 

.•paus    vibgebrvinnt    ift,     gefpro? 

dKn, 
3ch    i^abc    mit    bcm   5!}?anne    c^a 

fprcd)en,     beffen     4\auö     abci,(' 

brannt  ift. 

act.    and 


I  have  spoken  to  the  man  whose 
house  has  been  burnt. 


To  burn — bumf. 


Have  you  read  the  book, 
i  lent  von? 


I  have  what  I  want. 


i  51  b  brennen,    (verb. 
)      neut.    irreg.)     abi3ebrannt. 
I      Impcrf.  brannte. 
/  i^aben  Sie  baö  53ud),   tt)efd)eö  id> 
whiclA      3()nen  i^eliehen  babe,  i^elcfen? 
< -Vaben  Sie  bae  '3ncf)  ^elefen,  rt>cU 
I      d)C0  id)  3f'nen  geliehen  !)abc? 
3d)  I;abe,  waä  id)  brandjc. 


That,  the  one  of  which.  I^aö,  beffen. 

Have  you  the  paper  of  wliich  ^>aben  Sie  baei  ^I'apicr,  beffen  Sic 
vouhave  need?  benöt(?igt  finb? 

I  liave  that  of  m  hich  I  have  3^)  ^abe  t\x^ ,  beffen  ic^  beni^tbigt 
need.  bin. 


DAT.  Gen. 

That,  the  one  of  which,  of  t»  J/.ber,üontt)eId)em-ber,bcffen. 
whom.  /  x'V.ba^,  »on  n?e(c^em-ba^,  bejTcn. 

1  see  the  man  of  whom  I  speak.   3^^)  H'^>^  i»«"  SDi^ann,  i>on  n?cldicrn 
id)  fprcc^e. 
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1  see  the  one  of  whom  I  am  3^  fc^e  ben  (benjenigen),  »on 
speaking  to  you.  »element  idj  mit  3^ncn  frrc(^c. 

(See  Lesson  XIV.) 

Which  book  have  you?  SBelc^eg  S3u^  ^aben  ©ic? 

I  have  that  (the  one)  of  which  3c^  ^abc  t>a^  (bagjeuigc),  beffett 
I  have  need.  t^  benöt^igt  bin, 

Dat.  Gen. 

Those,  the  ones  of  which.  \^^^  ^^"  mX^tnl  ^.    . 

Which  men  do  you  see?  SBclc^e  SUianner  fc^cn  ©ic? 

I  see  those  of  whom  you  have  3^  f^^^  ^i^  (bicjcnigen),  »on  »el* 
spoken  to  me.  ^en  (»on  benen)  <Sic  mit  mir 

gefpro^cn  ^aben.    (See  Lesson 
XVL) 
Which  nails  has  the  man?  SBcId^c  9iaget  ^at  ber  9Jiann? 

He  has  those  of  which  he  has  @r  'i)at  t>k  (biejenigen) ,  beren  er 
need.  benotbigt  iji. 

Dat.  Plur. 

To  whom.  2)  en  en. 

I  see  the  children  to  whom  yon  3c6  f«^^  ^^e  Äinber,  benen  €>ie 
gave  apples.  ^lepfel  gegeben  ^aben. 

Of  those.  Son  benen  (dative). 

Of  which  people  do  you  speak?  S3on  »cl^en  Seuten  reben  <Sie? 

I  speak  0/  fAosewhose  children  3^  ^^^^  ^^^  benen  (bcnjenigcn), 
have  been  assiduous.  beren  Äinber  ftei§ig  gewefen  jinb. 


DECLENSION   OF   THE    ARTICLE 
when  it  is  used  instead  of  either. 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  btefer,  Jener,  the  determi- 
native pronoun  terjenige,  or  the  relative  pronoun  mU 
C^er,    (See  Obs,  Lessons  XIV.  and  XVI.) 


Mose. 

Fem. 

Neul.              Plural  for  all  Genders. 

NoM.  ber 

bie 

baö               bie 

Gen.  bejTen  (be© 

beren 

beffen  (beg)    berer  (beren) 

Dat.  bem 

ber 

bem              benen 

Ace.  ben 

bie 

ba^              bie. 
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Obs.  B.  In  the  genitive  singular  mascnline  and  neuter, 
beg  is  often  used  instead  of  beffen,  chiefly  in  poetry  and 
compound  words. 

Obs,  C.  When  the  definite  article  is  used  instead  of 
njeld^er,  its  genitive  plural  is  not  t>txtx ,  but  teren»  (See 
Obs.  Lesson  XVI.) 

EXERCISES.  142. 

Did  your  cousin  learn  German?  — He  was  taken  ill,  so 
that  he  could  not  learn  it.— Has  your  brother  learnt  it? — 
He  had  not  a  good  master,  so  that  he  could  not  learn 
it. — Do  you  go  to  the  ball  this  evening? — I  have  sore 
feet,  so  that  I  cannot  go  to  it.— Did  you  understand  that 
Englishman? — I  do  not  know  English^  so  that  I  could 
not  understand  him.— Have  you  bought  that  horse  ? — I  had 
no  money,  so  that  I  could  not  buy  it. — Do  you  go  into 
the  country  on  foot  ? — I  have  no  carriage,  so  that  I  must 
go  thither  on  foot.— Have  you  seen  the  man  from  whom 
I  received  a  present  ?— I  have  not  seen  him.— Have  you 
seen  the  fine  horse  of  which  I  spoke  to  you? — I  have 
seen  it. — Has  your  uncle  seen  the  books  of  which  you 
spoke  to  him?— He  has  seen  them.— Hast  thou  seen  the 
man  whose  children  have  been  punished  ? — I  have  not 
seen  him. — To  whom  were  you  speaking  when  you  were 
in  the  theatre  ? — I  was  speaking  to  the  man  whose  bro- 
ther has  killed  my  fine  dog.— Have  you  seen  the  little 
boy  whose  father  has  become  a  lawyer  ? — I  have  seen 
him. — Whom  have  you  seen  at  the  ball? — I  have  seen 
the  people  there  whose  horses  and  those  whose  carriage 
you  bought. — Whom  do  you  see  now? — I  see  the  man 
whose  servant  has  broken  my  looking-glass. — Have  you 
heard  the  man  whose  friend  has  lent  me  money? — I  have 
not  heard  him.— Whom  have  you  heard? — I  have  heard 
the  French  captain  whose  son  is  my  friend. — Hast  thou 
brushed  the  coat  of  which  I  spoke  to  you? — I  have  not 
yet  brushed  it. — Have  you  received  the  money  which  you 
were  wanting?— I  have  received  it. — Have  I  the  paper  of 
which  I  have  need  ? — You  have  it. — Has  your  brother  the 
books  which  he  was  wanting  ? — He  has  them. — Have  you 
spoken  to  the  merchants  whose  shop  we  have  taken? — 
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We  have  spoken  to  them. — Have  you  spoken  to  the  phy- 
sician whose  son  has  studied  German? — I  hav  spoken  to 
him.— Hast  thou  seen  the  poor  people  whose  houses  have 
been  burnt  ? — I  have  seen  them. — Have  you  read  the  books 
which  we  lent  to  you  ?— We  have  read  them. — What  do 
you  say  of  them  ? — We  say  that  they  are  very  fine. — Have 
your  children  what  they  want  ?— They  have  what  they  want. 
143. 
Of  which  man  do  you  speak?— I  speak  of  the  one  whose 
brother  has  turned  soldier.  — Of  which  children  did  you 
speak? — I  spoke  of  those  whose  parents  are  learned. — 
Which  book  have  you  read? — I  have  read  that  of  which  I 
spoke  to  you  yesterday. — Which  paper  has  your  cousin? — 
He  has  that  of  which  he  has  need. — Which  fishes  has  he 
eaten? — He  has  eaten  those  which  you  do  not  like. — Of 
which  books  are  you  in  want  ? — I  am  in  want  of  those  of 
which  you  have  spoken  to  me. — Are  you  not  in  want  of 
those  which  I  am  reading  ? — I  am  not  in  want  of  them. — 
Is  any  one  in  want  of  the  coats  of  which  my  tailor  has 
spoken  to  me  ?— No  one  is  in  want  of  them  — Do  you  see 
the  children  to  whom  I  have  given  cakes? —I  do  not  see 
those  to  whom  you  have  given  cakes,  but  those  whom 
you  have  punished. — To  whom  have  you  given  money? — 
I  have  given  some  to  those  who  gave  me  some. — To  which 
children  must  one  give  books? — One  must  give  some  to 
those  who  learn  well  and  who  are  good  and  obedient. — 
To  whom  do  you  give  to  eat  and  to  drink? — To  those 
who  are  hungry  and  thirsty. — Do  j^ou  give  anything  to 
the  children  who  are  idle  ?— I  give  them  nothing. — Wh^t 
sort  of  weather  was  it  when  you  went  (gingen)  out? — 
It  was  raining  and  very  Avindy. — Do  you  give  cakes  to 
your  pupils  ? — They  have  not  studied  well,  so  that  I  give 
them  nothing.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


SIXTY-THIRD  LESSON.  — iui  untr   feii)Mftt   Sution. 

To  forget— forgotten.  SScrgeffen*  — »er geffcn.  (See 

Obs.  A.  Lesson  XLAII.) 
Forgot.  Imperf.  S3crga^, 
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Thou  forgettest— he  forgets.         J)u  »ergiffefl  —  cr  »ergibt. 
I  have  forgotten  to  do  it.  3c^  i^abc  »erj^cffen,  e8  gu  t^un. 

Has  he  forgotten   to   bring  you   ^xit  er  »crc^effen,  3l;nen  baö  S3u^ 

the  book?  311  bringen? 

He  has  forgotten  to  bring  it  me.   (Er  t)at  »ergcffen,   e§  mir  ju  brin* 
Qcn. 
Sie  ^a\)m   üeröeffen,  an  mic^  ju 
You  have  forgotten  to  write  to\      fdjreiben. 


me.  ^  ®ie  ^abcn  »crgcffen,  mir  ju  \ä)Xi\s 

ben. 

To  belong.  ©c^örcn. 

Does  this  horse  belong  to  your  ®ef)ijrt  fcicfeö   ^ferb   ^f)xm  S3ru* 

brother?  ber? 

It  does  belong  to  him.  ßö  geprt  i^m. 

To  wl)om  does  this  table  belong  ?  SBem  gebi?rt  biefcr  Xifc^? 

It  belongs  to  us.  Sr  gcbcrt  unö. 

To  whom  do  these  gloves  belong?  2öem  gcbi)ren  tikit  .^anbfc^u^e? 

They  belong  to  the  captains.  Sic  geijörcn  ben  Jpauptleuten. 

Whose.  SBcffen.     (See   Lesson  XXXI. 

and  XLl.) 

Whose  hat  is  this  ?  SBeffen  ^ut  ifi  baö  ? 

It  is  mine.  60  ift  meiner. 

Obs.  A.  The  possessive  conjunctive  pronouns,  when 
used  instead  of  the  possessive  absolute  pronouns,  in  the 
nominative  masculine  take  the  termination  er,  and  C^ 
in  the  nominative  and  accusative  neuter.  (See  (Jos.  Les- 
son IX.) 

Whose  book  is  this?  SBeffen  53uc^  ift  tai^ 

It  is  his.  Öei  ift  feinet. 

Whose  carriage  is  that?  SSeffen  SBagen  ifl  baö? 

It  is  ours.  ßö  ift  unfcrer. 

Whose  shoes  are  these?  SBcffen  ©cbutic  finb  baS  ? 

They  are  ours.  (yg  jtnb  unferc. 

Obs.  B.  These  examples  show  that  the  indefinite  pro- 
noun e^,  and  the  demonstrative  pronoun  baö,  may  re- 
late to  substantives  of  any  gender  or  number.  (See  also 
the  Obs.  of  Lesson  XLV.) 

To  fit  {suit).  bleiben,  Raffen,  ftcf)cn*. 

Do  these  shoes  fit  these  men?  Raffen   biefe  6cf)U§e   bicfen  SD'iän* 
nern? 

GERMAN    6RAM)I.     I.  J  4 


They  fit  them. 

That  fits  you  very  well. 


Ä10    — 

®ic  paffen  i^ncn. 

2)a§  \ki)i  3§nen  fc^r  gut. 


To  suit  (please)— suited.       5tnflc^cn*    —    angcflanben. 
Imperf.  fi  o  n  t). 

etc^t  3^rem  S3ruber  biefeö  Zu6) 

an? 
(Jo  fte^t  i^m  an. 
«Steven  3^rcn  Srubern  biefc  ©tie^j 

fd  an  y 
«Sie  fielen  i^ncn  an. 
®te^t    eg    3^nen    an,  biefeö    jn 

t^un? 
(Jg  fie^t  mir  an,  eö  ju  t^un. 


Does  this    cloth  suit    (please) 

your  brother? 
It  suits  (pleases)  him. 
Do  these  boots  suit  (please)  your 

brothers? 
They  suit  (please)  them. 
Does  it  suit  you  to  do  this  ? 

It  does  suit  me  to  do  it. 


To  become. 


Jejiemcn. 


Does  it  become  you  to  do  this  ?  Oejiemt  eg  S^ncn,  bicfeö  ju  t^un  ? 

It  docs  become  me  to  do  it.  di  gejiemt  mir,  eö  ju  t^un. 

It  does  not  become  me  to  do  it.  go  gejiemt  mir  nic^t ,  eö  ju  t^un. 

It  does  not  become  him    to  go  (Jg  gejiemt  i^m  nid^t,  ju  ?^upc  ju 

on  foot.  ge^en. 


To  please. 


Selieb  en. 


Does  it  please   your   brother  to  S3elicbt  eö  3^^^^!^  S3ruber,    mitjus 
go  with  us?  fommen(withus  is  understood)? 

Does  it  suit  your  brother  to  go  €>tt\)t  t§  ^s^xzm  23ruber  an,  mit? 
with  us  ?  jufommen  ? 

It  does  not  please  him.  ßö  beliebt  if>ut  nicl}t. 

It  does  not  suit  him.  So  fle^t  i^m  ni^t  an. 

What  is  your  pleasure?  What  j  2Baö  beliebt  ^\)mn^ 
do  you  want  ?  )  2Bag  beliebt  ? 


To  please,  to  like. 

Thou  pleasest— he  pleases. 
Does  this  book  please  you? 
Do  you  like  this  book? 
It  pleases  me  much. 
I  like  it  very  much. 


©cfallcn*. 
Imperf.  gefiel. 

2)u  gefätlfl  —  er  gefafft. 

I  ©efaat  3§nen  biefe«  33n^  ? 

j  di  gefällt  mir  fe^r. 


How  do  you  pi  ease  yourself  here?'  SBie  gefäflt  eö  3^"^"  ^*«^? 
I  please  myself  very  well  here.   (So  gefällt  mir  re^t  tt>o^l  ^ier. 


Paid  in  cash,  ready. 
Ready  money. 
To  pay  down. 


Srtar. 

Saareö  @e(b. 
23aar  bejahten. 
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To  buy  for  cash. 
To  sell  for  cash. 

On  credit. 
To  sell  on  credit. 
The  credit, 
Will  you  buy  for  cash? 


Urn  t\iarc8  (Belb  faufcrt. 
Urn  baareg  @elb  »erfaufcn. 

5tuf  ßrebit,  auf  Scn^. 
5Iuf  Grcbit  »crfaufen. 
ber  (Srcbit,  ber  35org. 
23c Hen  ®ie  urn  taarcS  ©clb  fau* 
fen? 

Does  it  suit  you  to  sell  me  on   ©te^t  eg  3^«^«  <^n^  «lii^  ^"f  ^i^^* 
credit?  bit  ^u  »crfaufeni 

To  succeed— succeeded.  ©dingen* — gelungen.   (See 

Obs.  A.  Lesson  XL VII.)     Im- 
perf.  gelang. 

OÖS.  C.  This  impersonal  verb  takes  fet)n  for  its  auxi- 
liary, and  governs  the  dative.  (See  Ol/s.  A.  Lesson 
LXVIII.) 

©clingt   eg  3^«?«/    beutfc^   ju 

lernen? 
i  (So  gelingt  mir, 
t  6g  gelingt  mir,  eg  ju  lernen. 
t  ©elingt   eg  blefen  2eutcn ,   i^rc 

^4>ferbc  3u  eertaufen  ? 
t  Gg  gelingt  i^nen. 

eg  ifl. 
gg  finb. 

3ft  SBcin  ba? 
(|g  ift  n)eld)er  ba. 
@inb  5lepfcl  ta'i 
(Sg  finb  n?clrf)e  ba. 
^g  finb  feine  ba. 
€inb  Sente  txx'^. 
(Sg  fmb  einige  ba. 


Do  you  succeed  in  learning  the 

German  ? 
I  do  succeed  in  it. 
I  do  succeed  in  learning  it. 
Do  these  men  succeed  in  selling 

their  horses  ? 
They  do  succeed  therein. 

There  is. 
There  are. 

Is  there  any  wine  ? 
There  is  some. 
Are  there  any  apples? 
There  are  some. 
There  are  none. 
Are  there  any  men? 
There  are  some. 

OÖS.  D.  The  impersonal  verb  (here  is,  there  are, 
is  translated  by  eg  i\i,  eö  ftnb,  when  it  expresses 
existence  in  a  certain  place,  and  by  eö  ^^^^ r  when  it 
expresses  existence  in  general     Ex. 

There  are   men   who    will  not   dg  gibt    SD^enfcfien,     n)elcl;e    ni^t 

study.  ftubiren  wollen. 

Is  there  any  one?  3Ü  S^ni^^nf*  ^a? 

There  is  no  one.  ^g  ift  5^iemanb  ba. 

Has  a  man  been  there?  3ft  ein  5!Äantt  ba  gewefen? 
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There  has  been  one  there. 
Were  many  people  there  ? 
There  were  a  great  many  there. 

To  clean. 

Clean. 

The  inkstand, 
Will  you  clean  my  inkstand  ? 

I  will  clean  it. 

To  keep — kept. 

Kept.  Imp  erf. 

Will  you  keep  the  horse? 

I  will  keep  it. 

You  must  not  keep  my  money. 

Directly,  immediately. 
This  instant. 
Instantly. 

I  will  do  it. 

I  will  do  it  immediately. 

I  am  going  to  work. 


(So  ift  einer  ba  (^ewefcn. 
SBarcn  m\t  Seu'te  ba? 
(So  ivaren  \i{)i  »iele  'i>Qi. 

gieintQcn,  rein  ma^en. 

Dteiit. 

tn^  J:intenfa9. 

SBcIIen   ®(c  mein  2;intcnfa§  rei? 

nigen  ? 
3(1;  will  e^  reinigen, 

S8  ehalten*.     (O65.  A.  Lesson 
XLVII.) 

Schielt. 

SBoIIen  eie  baö  «Pferb  tctjalten? 
3cl)  mi\  c§  behalten. 
(£ie  muffen  mein  ®elb  ni(^t   te? 
galten, 

®cglei(6. 

2)iefen  Otugenblicf. 

Qlugenblidlic^. 

2d)  JritI  eö  tbun. 

3c^  »ill  eö  foglef^  t^un. 

3(^  will  arbeiten. 


yz^  Some  Conjunctions  do  not  throw  the  verb  to  the 

end  of  the  phrase  (See  Lesson  XLIX.),  but  leave  it  in 

its  place  immediately  after  the    subject.  They   are  the 
following : 

Unb,  and:  entweber '— ober,  either— or: 

aber  or  allein,  but;  Weber      — no^,  neither — nor: 

fonbern,  but    (on  the  contrary):   fewest     — al§,        )  .„  „.11  .„. 
Denn,  for;  '       fowcf»!    ^aU  au^i  ^^  ^^"  ^^' 

ober,  or '.  nidjt  nur  —  fonbern  and),  not  only 

—but  also. 

I  cannot  pay  you,  for  I  have  no  3cf)  faun  'Bit  nic^t  bejabfeu,  benn 
money  (because  I  have  no  icb  l^abe  fein  @elb  (weil  id)  fein 
money).  ©elb  ^abc). 

He  cannot  come  to  your  house,  dr  fann  nicbt  gu  '^^mn  fommcn, 
for  he  has  no  time.  benn  er  ^at  nic|t  i^tit. 
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EXERCISES.   144. 

Have  you  brought  me  the  book  which  you  promised 
me? — I  have  forgotten  it. — Has  your  uncle  brought  you 
the  handkerchiefs  which  he  promised  you? — He  has  for- 
gotten to  bring  me  them.  — Have  you  already  written  to 
jour  friend? — I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  write  to  him. — 
Have  you  forgotten  to  write  to  your  parent  ? — I  have  not 
forgotten  to  write  to  him. — To  whom  does  this  house  be- 
long?— It  belongs  to  the  English  captain  whose  son  has 
written  a  letter  to  us. — Does  this  money  belong  to  thee? — 
It  does  belong  to  me. — From  Avhom  hast  thou  received  it? 
— I  have  received  it  from  the  men  whose  children  you 
have  seen. — To  whom  do  those  woods  belong? — They 
belong  to  the  king.— Whose  horses  are  those? — They  are 
ours. — Have  you  told  your  brother  that  I  am  waiting  for 
him  here  ? — I  have  forgotten  to  tell  him  so — Is  it  your 
father  or  mine  who  is  gone  into  the  country  ?— It  is  mine. 
— Is  it  your  baker  or  that  of  our  friend  who  has  sold 
you  bread  on  credit? — It  is  ours.— Is  that  your  son? — 
He  is  (eö  ift)  not  mine,  he  is  my  friend's. — Where  is  yours? 
— He  is  at  Dresden. — Does  this  cloth  suit  you? — It  does 
not  suit  me,  have  you  no  other?— I  have  some  other; 
but  it  is  dearer  than  this. — Will  you  show  it  me  ? — I  will 
show  it  you.— Do  these  boots  suit  your  uncle? — They 
do  not  suit  him,  because  they  are  too  dear. — Are  these 
the  boots  of  which  you  have  spoken  to  us? — They  are 
the  same— Whose  shoes  are  these  ? — They  belong  to 
the  gentleman  whom  you  have  seen  this  morning  in  my 
shop. — Does  it  suit  you  to  go  with  us? — It  does  not  suit 
me. — Does  it  become  you  to  go  the  market? — It  does  not 
become  me  to  go  thither.— Did  you  go  on  foot  into  the 
country  ? — It  does  not  become  me  to  go  on  foot,  so  that 
I  went  thither  in  a  carriage. 

145. 

What  is  your  pleasure,  Sir  ? — I  am  inquiring  after  your 
father.— Is  he  at  home? — No,  Sir,  he  is  gone  out. — What 
is  your  pleasure  ?— I  tell  you  that  he  is  gone  out. — Will 
you  wait  till  he  comes  back  again? — I  have  no  time  to 
wait. — Does  this  merchant  sell  on  credit? — He  does  not 
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sell  on  credit. — Poes  it  suit  you  to  buy  for  cash  ? — It 
does  not  suit  me. — AVhere  have  you  bought  these  pretty 
knives?— I  have  bought  them  at  the  merchant's  whose 
shop  you  saw  yesterday. — Has  he  sold  them  to  you  on 
credit? — He  has  sold  them  to  me  for  cash.— Do  you  often 
buy  for  cash?— Not  so  often  as  you. — Have  you  for- 
gotten anything  here  ?— I  have  forgotten  nothing — Does 
it  suit  you  to  learn  this  by  heart  ? — I  have  not  a  good 
piemory,   so  that  it  does  not  suit  me  to  learn  by  heart. 


146. 

Has  this  man  tried  to  speak  to  the  king  ? — He  has  tried 
to  speak  to  him,  but  he  has  not  succeeded  in  it. — Have 
you  succeeded  in  writing  a  letter  ?— I  have  succeeded  in 
it. — Have  those  merchants  succeeded  in  selling  their  hor- 
ses?—They  have  not  succeeded  therein.— Have  you  tried 
to  clean  my  inkstand?— I  have  tried,  but  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  it. — Do  your  children  succeed  in  learning  the 
English  ? — They  do  succeed  in  it. — Is  there  any  Avine  in 
this  cask?— There  is  some  in  it  (bartn). — Is  there  any 
brandy  in  this  glass  ? — There  is  none  in  it — Is  wine  or 
water  in  it? — There  is  neither  wine  nor  water  in  it. — What 
is  there  in  it?— There  is  vinegar  in  it. — Are  there  any  men 
in  your  room? — There  are  some  there.— Is  there  any  one 
in  the  storehouse? — There  is  no  one  there.— Were  there 
many  people  in  the  theatre  ? — There  were  many  there. — 
Are  there  many  children  that  will  not  play?— There  are 
many  that  will  not  study,  but  few  that  will  not  play. — 
Hast  thou  cleaned  my  trunk? — I  have  tried  to  doit,  but  I 
have  not  succeeded. — Do  you  intend  buying  an  umbrella? — ■ 
I  intend  buying  one,  if  the  merchant  sells  it  me  on  credit. — 
Do  you  intend  keeping  mine  ? — I  intend  giving  it  you  back 
again^  If  I  buy  one. — Have  you  returned  the  books  to  my 
brother  ? — I  have  not  returned  them  yet  to  him  —  How  long 
do  you  intend  keeping  them?— I  intend  keeping  them  till  I 
have  read  them. — How  long  doyouintendkeeping  my  horse? 
— I  intend  keeping  it  till  my  father  returns. — Have  you 
cleaned  my  knife  ? — I  have  not  had  time  5  et,  but  I  will  do 
it  this  instant. — Have  you  made  (a)  fire  ? — Not  yet,  but  I  will 
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make  one  (ttjetc^e^)  immediately.— Why  have  you  not 
worked?-!  have  not  yet  been  able.— What  had  you 
to  do? — 1  had  to  clean  your  table,  and  to  mend  your 
thread  stockings.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


SEXTY-FOLRTH  LESSON. -i:)ifr  Utttr    ftd)^\Qfte  £tciwn. 


To  fM/i— part,  past,  run. 


Thou  runnest — he  runs. 
To  run  away. 
Behind  (a  preposition). 

To  be  sitting  behind  the  oven. 

He  ran  behind  the  oven. 
Where  is  he  running  to  ? 
He  is  running  behind  the  house. 
Where  has  he  run  to? 

The  oven,  the  stove, 
the  blow,  the  knock, 
the  kick, 
the  stab. 
Have  you  given    that    man   a 

blow  ? 
I  have  given  him  one. 
A  blow  with  a  stick, 
beatings, 

the  stab  of  a  knife, 
the  kick  (with  the  foot), 
a  blow  (with  the  fist), 
blows  (with  the  fist), 
the  sword, 
the  stab  of  a  sword, 
the  sabre. 

To  push— pushed. 


Thou  pushest— he  pushes. 

To  beat. 
Why  do  you  push  him? 


Saufen*  —  gelaufen  (takes 
fel)n  for  its  auxiliarv).  Imperf. 

lief, 

Du  läuffl  —  er  läuft. 

Sßeglaufen*. 

hinter   (governs  the  dative  and 

accusative). 
Winter  bem  Ofen  ft^en*.  Imperf. 

fay. 
Sr  lief  Winter  ben  £:](\\. 
SBo^in  läuft  er? 
6r  läuft  hinter  baS  ^an9. 
200  ift  cr  Eingelaufen? 

bev  Dfen  ;  •    ' 

bcr  ©chlag,  ber  ^te6  ; 

ber  ®tci  ber  tritt; 

ber  €>üd). 

^aben    ^te  biefem   CWannc  einen 

©c^lag  gegeben  ? 
3cE  ^abc  xi^m  einen  gegeben, 
ein  €d)lag  mit  bem  «Stocfe; 
@tocffd)läge,  ©tocfprügel; 
ber  SJiefferftid) ; 
ber  Iritt  (mit  bem  %\x^t) ; 
ein  ®cl)lag  (mit  ber  gaufl); 
^auftfd}(äge ; 
ber  iDegen; 
ber  I)egen|licE; 
ber  Babd, 


6to§cn* 
ftie§. 


geflogen.  Impe 


J)u  fJ5§efl  —  «  flo§t. 
prügeln  ([dalagen  *}. 
2Barum  ftopen  ®ic  i^n? 
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I    push  him,    because  he  has  3^  po§«  i^n,   toeil  cr  mici^  ge* 

pushed  me.  ^o§en  t)at. 

Has    this   soldier  given  you  a  S^at    2^ntn   biefcr   6ülbat   einctt 

blow?  @rf)Iafl  gegeden? 

He  has  given  me   a  blow  with  dr  ^at  mir  einen  ©c^Iag  mit  t>cr 

the  fist.  ^-aufl  cjec^ebcn. 

I  gave  him  a  kick.  3(^  gab  i^'m  einen  2;ritt. 


The  shot  or  the  report  of  a  gun. 
the  shot  of  a  pistol, 

the  powder, 

the  officer, 

the  shot. 


ber  ?flintenf(^u§ ; 
ber  $ijioIenfd^u^; 
t>a§  ^ulöer; 
ber  Offidev; 
ber  ©dju^. 


To  sAoo^— part,  past,  shot,  ©rfjie^en*  —  gefc^offen. 


Imperf.  shot. 


©^0^. 


( (Sincn  ?5lintenfc^u§  t^un  '^.    Imp. 

)     that 

)  Sine  ^lintc  Icöfc^ießen  *    or   aU 

\     fc^ieBcn  *. 

j  Sinen  ^ifiolenfc^u^  t^un  *. 

)  dine  «pilMe  logfc^ie^en  *. 

2luf  3cntanben  f(^ie§cn*. 

3d)    ^abe    auf    einen   SSogel   ge^ 
f^offcn. 
(  Olacb  3emanbem    mit   ber   ^lintc 
J      fdne^en  *. 

i  dinen  ?^"Iintcnfc^u§   na^   3^0^««- 
(     bem  t()un  *. 

I  have  fired  (shot)  at  that  bird.   3^    ^abe   itaib   btefem  SSogel   mit 
ber  ^linte  gcf^offen. 


To  fire  a  gun. 

To  fire  a  pistol. 

To  fire  at  some  one. 
I  have  fired  at  a  bird. 

To  fire  a  gun  at  some  one. 


I  have  fired  twice. 

I  have  fired  three  times. 

I  have  fired  several  times, 

How  many  times  have  you  fired? 
How  many  times  have  you  fired 

at  that  bird? 
I  have  fired  at  it  several  times. 

I  have  hef^rd  a  shot. 


3c6  ^abe  jwcimat  gefc^offen. 

3d)    \}cibt  ä»ei   ?^iintenfc^üffc   ge* 

t^an. 
3(^   ^abc  brei  gliutenfc^iiiTc    ge? 

t^an. 
3d)   i)abt  einige  ^lintcnf^üffc  ge;; 

t^an. 
2Bie  »ielmal  ^abcn  ©ie  gefc^cffen? 
2öic  »ielmal  b^bcn  <Sie  na<i)    bie? 

fern  23ogel  gcf(J)Pi'fen  ? 
3d)   H^t  »erfc^iebenc  Tlak  nac^ 

i^m  gef (hoffen. 
3(^  ^ik\)i  men  %imtm\^ü^  gehört. 
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He  has  heard   the  report  of  a  dr    ^at    einen    ^iflofenfc^u^    ^t^ 

W pistol.  ^ört. 

e  have  heard  a  clap  of  thun-  2Bir  fjabcn  einen  ^onnerf^Iag  ge^ 

der.  t)ört. 

The  clap  of  thunder^,  ber  2)onnerf(^Iag. 


EXERCISE  147. 

Do  you  intend  buying  a  carriage? — I  cannot'buy  one, 
for  I  have  not  yet  received  my  money. — Must  I  go  to  the 
theatre?— You  must  not  go  thither,  for  it  is  very  bad 
weather. — Why  do  you  not  go  to  my  brother? — It  does 
not  suit  me  to  go  to  him;  for  I  cannot  yet  pay  him  what 
I  owe  him. — Why  does  this  officer  give  this  man  a  stab 
with  his  sword?— He  gives  him  a  stab  with  his  sword, 
because  the  man  (btcfevj  has  given  him  a  blow  with  the 
fist. — Which  of  these  two  pupils  begins  to  speak? — The 
one  who  is  studious  begins  to  speak. — What  does  the  other 
do  who  is  not  so? — He  also  begins  to  speak,  but  he  is 
neither  able  to  write  nor  to  read. — Does  he  not  listen 
to  what  you  tell  him? — He  does  not  listen  to  it,  if  (See 
Rule  of  Syntax,  Lesson  XLIX.)  I  do  not  give  him  a  beat- 
ing (©tocfprugel).— What  does  he  do  when  (tt)enn)  you 
speak  to  him?— He  sits  behind  the  oven  without  saying 
a  word. — Where  does  that  dog  run  to? — It  runs  behind 
the  house.  —What  did  it  do  when  you  gave  it  a  beating? — 
It  barked  and  ran  behind  the  oven. — AVhy  does  your  uncle 
kick  that  poor  dog?— Because  it  (bicfer)  has  bitten  his 
little  boy. — Why  has  your  servant  run  away  ?— I  gave  him 
a  beating,  so  that  he  has  run  away. — AVhy  do  those  chil- 
dren not  work?— Their  master  has  given  them  blows  with 
the  fist,  so  that  they  will  not  work  (arbeiten  itJoden). — 
Why  has  he  given  them  blows  with  the  fist? — Because 
they  have  been  disobedient. — Have  you  fired  a  gun?— I 
have  fired  three  times. — At  whom  did  }  ou  fire  ? — I  fired 
at  a  bird  which  sat  on  a  tree.  -  Have  you  fired  a  gun  at 
that  man? — I  have  fired  a  pistol  at  him  —Why  have  you 
fired  a  pistol  at  him? — Because  he  gave  me  a  stab  with  his 
sword.   (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVL) 
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SIXTY-FIFTH  LESSON.— iriitif  Utttr   fcd)3ig|i^  fwtion. 

To  cas?— past  part.  cast.         SBcrfen*  —  gcttjorfcn.  Imperf. 
iparf. 

Thou  castest— he.  casts.  2)u  wirffl  —  tx  ttjirft. 

To  cast  an  eye  upon  some  one   Siucit  Slid   (bie  2tii(^en)    auf  3^- 

or  something.  manben  ober  ßtwaö  werfen*. 

Have  you  cast  an  eye  upon  that  ^aben  '^k   einen  Slitf  auf  biefeö 

book?  S3uc^  geworfen? 

I  have  cast  an  eye  upon  it.  3c^  ^«^e  einen  23titf  barauf  ge* 
worfen.  (See  06s.  A,  Lesson 
XXXI.) 


To  throw— thrown. 
Threw. 


Serfctt*  ' 
Sarf. 


■  geworfen. 


Have  you  thrown  a  stone  into  ^afcen   <Stc  einen   ©tein  in   bcu 

the  river?  ^tu§  geworfen? 

I  have  thrown  one  into  it.  3c^   ^abc   eiivn   hinein   geworfen. 

(06s.  A.  Lesson  Lll.) 


Now. 


9lun. 


"Where  does  the  stone  lie  now?  2Bo  liegt  nun  ber  ©tein? 


(Sr  liegt  in  bent  (im)  §Iuife, 

3ie^en*.    Imperf.  50g. 
@(^le)?^en. 

bag  Seib. 

2Bel)  t^un* 

3emanbem  ^ixoOi^  5U  Seibe  tl^un*. 
I  3emanbem  ein  ßeib  t^un*, 

3emanbem  Söfeg  tbun  *. 
I  3emanbem  S3ö[eö  zufügen. 

ber  «Schaben. 

3ufügett,  »erurfa^en, 
Semanbem  «Schaben  zufügen, 
t  So  ift  ©cfiabe. 
^aben  <Sie  biefem  SEJlanne  (i\Xo<k% 

ju  Seibc  getrau? 
3(J  ^abe  i^m  giic^tö  ju  ßeibe  ge* 

Why  have  you  hurt  that  man?  SSarum  :^aben  ^\t  bicfent  SD^ianttC 

ein  Scib  getrau? 
I  have  not  hurt  him.  3<^  ^'^^^  i^"^  ^^^^^  ^'^f^^  get^an. 


It  lies  in  the  river. 

To  draw,  to  pull. 
To  drag. 

The  evil,  the  pain. 
To  hurt. 


To  hurt  some  one. 


The  injury,  the  damage. 

To  cause  Qo  do). 
To  prejudice  some  one. 
It  is  a  pity. 
Have  you  hurt  that  man? 

I  have  not  hurt  him. 
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Does  this  hurt  you? 
It  does  hurt  me. 
Have  I  hurt  you? 
You  have  not  hurt  rae. 

Harm. 


XHi  bag  3^"fn  «^e^? 

Go  t^ut  mir  web. 

S;?ixW  id)  3^ncn  tt)cf)  (^etljan? 

©ie  f)abcn  mir  nic^t  we^  gct^iatt. 

5Böfeö. 


Have  I  ever  done  you  any  harm  ?   S:^QiW  id)  J&n^n  jc  S3cfe§   get^att? 

On  the  contrary.  3ra  ©Ci^ciitbcif. 

No,  on  the  contrary,  'you  have   9iein,    im    ©cc^entbeif,    ©ie   :^Qbcn 

done  me  §ood.  mir  (Suteö  getb^n  (erliefen). 

1  have  never  done  harm  to  any   3^^    ^^^^    "i^   3entanbem   Stivaä 

one.  §u  Seibe  getbait 

To  do  good  to  any  body.  ^ef^att^em    ©uteg   t^un*    (erivei* 

fen*). 
To  show— shown.  ©rweifen*   —   erttjiefen.     Imperf. 

crnjieg. 


To  be  good  for  the  health,  to 
be  wholesome. 

That  does  me  good. 

What  does  the  servant  do  with 
his  broom? 

He  sweeps  the  room  with  it. 

What  does  he  wish  to  make 
out  of  this  wood? 

He  does  not  wish  to  make  any- 
thing of  it. 

To  pass  by  the  side  of  some  one. 
I  pass  by  the  side  of  him. 
Have  you  passed  by  the  side  of 

my  brother? 
I  have  passed  by  the  side  of  him. 

To  throw  away. 
He  has  thrown  away  his  money. 

Before. 

To  pass  before  a  place. 

To  pass  by  a  place. 

He  has  passed  before  my  house. 

I  have  passed  by  the  theatre. 

He  has  passed  before  me. 


Dieö  tbüt  mir  ti>obt. 

2)ieö  ift  mir  juträglid). 

SBa^  mad)t  ber  Sßebiente  mit  fei^ 

nem  Sefen? 
(5r  febrt  baö  ßimmer  bamit  aug. 
5Saö    Witt    er    auä    biefem    ^cljc 

merken? 
dr  xo\{\  OZic^tg  baraug  macE;cn. 


9(u  3<^ntantem  üorbcigeben*. 

3d)  gebe  an  ibm  »orbci. 

<Sinb    6ie    an    meinem    S3rubcr 

vorbeigegangen? 
3d)  bin  an  i^m  »orbcigegangcn. 

2Begtt)erfen*. 

(ix  I;at  fein  @elb  tveggeworfen. 

95 or  (dative  and  accusative). 

23cr  einem  Crte  »orbeigeben*. 
5in  einem  Orte  borbeigeben*. 
dx  ift  »or  meinem  ^^aufc  üorbci^ 

gegangen. 
3d)    bin    am    2;^eater    »orbeigc? 

gangen. 
(ix  tft  »or  mir  vorbeigegangen. 
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EXERCISES.  148. 

How  many  times  have  you  shot  at  that  bird  ? — I  have 
shot  at  it  twice. — Have  you  killed  it?— I  have  killed  it  at 
the  second  shot.— Have  you  killed  that  bird  at  the  first 
shot? — I  have  killed  it  at  the  fourth. — Do  you  shoot  at  the 
birds  which  you  (see)  upon  the  houses,  or  at  those  which 
you  see  in  the  gardens?— I  shoot  neither  at  those  which  I 
(see)  upon  the  houses,  nor  at  those  which  I  see  in  the 
gardens,  but  at  those  which  I  perceive  upon  the  trees. — 
How  many  times  have  the  enemies  fired  at  us? — They 
have  fired  at  us  several  times. — Have  they  killed  (erfc|)of^ 
fen)  any  one  ? — They  have  killed  no  one. — Have  you  a  wish 
to  shoot  at  that  bird? — I  have  a  desire  to  shoot  at  it. — 
Why  do  you  not  shoot  at  those  birds  ?— I  cannot,  for  I  have 
no  powder. — When  did  the  officer  fire? — He  fired  when 
his  soldiers  fired.— How  many  birds  have  you  shot  at? -I 
have  shot  at  all  I  have  perceived,  but  I  have  lolled  none, 
for  my  powder  was  not  good. 

149. 

Have  you  cast  an  eye  .upon  that  man?— I  have  cast  an 
eye  upon  him.— Has  your  uncle  seen  you? — I  have  passed 
by  the  side  of  him,  and  he  has  not  seen  me,  for  he  has 
sore  eyes.— Has  that  man  hurt  you?— No^  Sir,  he  has  not 
hurt  me. —What  must  one  do  in  order  to  be  loved?— One 
must  do  good  to  those  that  have  done  us  harm. — Have  we 
ever  done  you  harm  ? — No,  you  have  on  the  contrary  done 
us  good. — Do  you  do  harm  to  any  one  ? — I  do  no  one  any 
harm. — Why  have  you  hurt  these  children? — I  have  not 
hurt  them. — Have  I  hurt  you? — You  have  not  hurt  me, 
but  your  children  (have). — What  have  they  done  to  you? 
—  They  dragged  me  into  your  garden  in  order  to  beat  me. — 
Have  they  beaten  you? — They  have  not  beaten  me,  fori 
ran  away.— Is  it  your  brother  who  has  hurt  my  son? — 
No,  Sir,  it  is  not  my  brother,  for  he  has  never  hurt  any 
one. — Have  you  drunk  of  (t)On)  that  wine? — I  have  drunk 
of  it;  and  it  has  done  me  good. — What  have  you  done 
with  my  book?— I  have  placed  it  on  the  table. — Where 
does  it  lie  now?— It  lies  upon  the  table. — Where  are  my 
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gloves? — They  are  lying  upon  the  chair. — Where  is  my 
stick?— They  (ttian)  have  thrown  it  into  the  river.— Who 
has  thrown  it  into  it?    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


SIXTY-SIXTH  LESSON.— ^ed)0  utttr  rfd)3tö|!c  faction. 

To  spend  time  in  something.        !Dic  ßnt   mit    Gtwaä   zubringen* 
or  I^inbringeu  *. 
Imperf.  brought.  53rad)te. 

What  do  you  spend  your  time  in?   SBcmit  bringen  ®ie  bic  ßcit  ju? 

Rule.  A  demonstrative,  relative,  or  interrogative  pro- 
noun is  never  used  with  a  preposition,  when  it  relates 
to  an  indeterminate  thing.  Instead  of  the  -pronoun,  one 
of  the  adverbs  ba,  U)0  is  joined  to  the  preposition;  thus: 
baran,  for  an  baö;  mcran,  for  an  it)a^;  worauf,  for  auf 
tt)a^;  it)omit,  for  mil  ma^,  etc.  (See  Oös.  B.  and  C, 
Lesson  LIV.) 

I  spend  my  time  in  studying.      3ft)  Oringe  W  ßcit  mit  ©tubiren 

p. 
What  has  he  spent  his  time  in?   SSomit  ^at  er  bie  3^'*  jugeOracfjtl 

To  miss,  to  fail.  23  e  r  f  c  1 1  c  n,  ü  c  r  a  0  f  ä  u  m  c  u. 

f  £)er  Kaufmann   hat  ta§   ®efb  5a 
The  merchant  has  failed  to  bring\      bringen  üerabfänmt  (üerfeblt). 
the  money?  i  ©er    Kaufmann    bat    »erabfänmt 

(      (üerfcblt),  t>aä  ®elb  jn  bringen» 
You  have  missed  your  turn.        (Sie  baben  3btc  O^ieibe  nerfeblt. 
You  have  failed  to  come  to  me   ^it  ijabm  »erfeblt,  biefen  5[RDrgen 
this  morning.  jn  mir  ^n  fommen. 

Tlie  turn,  bie  Olei^e. 

To  hear.  ^i5rcn. 

To  hear  of  some  one.  53on  S^n'^'^tt^fi^  ^^ren. 

Have  you  heard  of  my  friend  ?   .i^aben   Bit  Don    meinem  ^rennbe 

gebort? 
I  have  heard  of  him.  3d)  b^be  »on  ibm  geb^u't. 

Of  whom  have  you  heard?  23on  wem  b^ben  ©ie  gebort? 

Have  you  heard  nothing  new?  ^aben  ©ie  nic^tö  ^Zenee  getibrt? 
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I  hear  that  your  father  has  ar-  ^ä)   f)orc,   iia^  ^\)X  SJvatcr  aitge? 
rived.  fommen  ift. 

To  assure.  SS  er  fiebern  (governs  the  dat.). 

Oös.  The  verb  5:)erjtcf)ern  requires  the  dative  of  the 
person,  when  followed  by  the  conjunction  bag,  expressed 
or  understood;  otherwise  it  takes  the  accusative  of  the 
person,  and  the  genitive  of  the  thio^,  or  the  dative  of 
the  person  and  the  accusative  of  the  thing.  (See  Method, 
Part  II.  Verbs  governing  the  Genitive,  pp.  139—144.) 

(  3^  »erneuere  ©ic  mcincö  S3cU 
I  assure  you  of  my  assistance.]  ^l^'f.^l'^,,,  ^^„en  meinen  Set. 

(     ftant). 

[  ©cf^c^cn*— aefcf)c^en.    Obs. 
\      A.   Lesson    XL VII.)    Imperf. 
To  happen— happened.         <      gefcija^. 

I  SBibcrfa^rcn*  —  wiberfa^s 
(      rcn.    Imperf.  tt> ft) erfuhr. 
To  happen,  to  meet  with.       Scge^nen   (has    \(X}n*   for  its 

auxiliary). 
The  fortune,  happiness,         baS  ®Iücf; 
the  misfortune,  bag  Unglücf. 

A  great  misfortune  has  happened.   (So    ift    ein    gro^eS    Unglürf   ges 

fcfee^en. 
He  has  met  with  a  great  mis-   (Jg  ifi  iljm  ein  0vo§cg  Ungliic!  Us 

fortune.  0^9"^^  (roiberfa^ren). 

I  have  met  with  your  brother.   3^  ^in  ^\}xtm.  SSruber  begegnet. 
Are  there  many   horses  in  this   ©i6t   e§   üicte    ^ferbe   in    biefem 
village?  2)crfe? 

There.  SDafeUjl  or  ta. 

There  is  not  a  single  good  horse   gg  gi6t  fein   cinjigeS  gnteS  fpferb 
there.  bafelbft. 

The  village,  bag  ^'orf,- 


single, 


emsig. 


Are   there   many   learned  men  ©ibt  eg   Diet  ©ete^rtc  in  %xanh 

in  France  ?  reid)  ? 

There  are  a  good   many  there.  Sg  gibt  fe^r  »icie  'i'd. 

There  are  no  apples  this  "year,  gg   gibt  feine  %tp\d  biefeg  3a§r. 

To  be  of  use,  to  be  good.  Saugen. 

To  be  good  for  something.  3u  dtwag  taugen. 
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Of  what  use  is  that?  SBcju   laugt  baö?  (Obs.   C.  Les* 

son  LIV.  and  Rule  above.) 
It  is  good  for  nothing.  do  taui^t  ju  9i{cl)tö, 

The  good-for-nothing  fellow,         ber  ZciVii^tm6)U ; 

the  fault,  the  defect,       ber  %il}Ux. 
Is  the    stuff  which    you    have   31^  bag  ^tiiQ,  tt)cl^c8  ©ie  gefauft 

bought  good?  fjaben,  gut? 

No,  it  is  good  for  nothing.         ^  m  ■       a  a      i.  cn-n^ 
No,  it  is  worth  nothing.  ""  \  ^<^'"'  '^  ^««9*  ^»^t^- 

EXERCISES.   150. 

I  do  not  see  my  gloves;  where  are  they? — They  are 
l^ing  in  the  river. — Who  has  thrown  them  into  it?— Your 
servant,  because  they  were  no  longer  good  for  anything. 
— What  have  you  done  with  your  money  ? — I  have  bought 
a  house  with  it  (bamit). — What  has  the  joiner  done  with 
that  wood? — He  has  made  a  table  and  (wo  chairs  of  it. — 
What  has  the  tailor  done  with  the  cloth  which  you  gave 
him?— He  has  made  clothes  of  it  for  (für  with  the  accus.) 
your  children  and  mine — What  has  the  baker  done  vidth 
the  flour  which  you  sold  him? — He  has  made  bread  of  it 
for  you  and  me. — Have  the  horses  been  found? — They 
have  been  found. — Where  have  they  been  found ?~They 
have  been  found  behind  the  wood,  on  this  side  (Lesson 
LII.)  of  the  river.— Have  you  been  seen  by  anybody?— 
I  have  been  seen  by  nobody. — Have  you  passed  by  any- 
body?—I  passed  by  the  side  of  you,  and  you  did  not 
see  me. — Has  any  one  passed  by  the  side  of  you? — No 
one  has  passed  by  the  side  of  me. 

151. 

Do  you  expect  (Lesson  XLIX.)  any  one  ? — I  do  expect 
my  cousin,  the  officer. — Have  you  not  seen  him? — I  have 
seen  him  this  morning ;  he  has  passed  before  my  house. 
— What  does  this  young  man  wait  for  QOOs.  C,  Lesson 
LIV.  and  Rule,  page  221)?— He  waits  for  money. — Art  thou 
waiting  for  anything?— I  am  Avaiting  for  my  book.  — Is  this 
young  man  waiting  for  his  money?— He  is  waiting  for  it. — 
Has  the  king  passed  (in  the  carriage)  here  (^ter  vorbei)? 
— He  has  not  passed  here,  but  before  the  theatre. — Has  he 
not  passed  before  the  new  fountain  ?— He  has  passed  there  j 
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but  I  have  not  seen  him. — What,  do  you  spend  your  time 
in? — I  spend  my  time  in  studying. — What  does  your  bro- 
ther spend  his  time  in? — He  spends  his  time  in  reading 
and  playing. — Does  this  man  spend  his  time  in  working? 
—He  is  a  good-for-nothing  fellow;  he  spends  his  time 
in  drinking  and  playing. — WTiat  did  you  spend  your  time 
in,  when  you  were  at  Berlin?— When  I  was  at  Berlin, 
I  spent  my  time  in  stuyding,  and  riding  on  horseback. — 
What  do  your  children  spend  their  time  in? — They  spend 
their  time  in  learning. — Can  you  pay  me  what  you  owe 
me? — I  cannot  pay  it  you,  for  aur  bailiff  has  failed  to 
bring  me  my  money. — Why  have  you  breakfasted  with- 
out me? — You  failed  to  come  at  nine  o'clock,  so  that 
we  have  breakfasted  without  you. — Has  the  merchant 
brought  you  the  stuff  which  you  bought  at  his  house 
(bei  t^m)? — He  has  failed  to  bring  it  me. — Has  he  sold 
it  you  on  credit? — He  has  sold  it  me,  on  the  contrary, 
for  cash. — Do  you  know  those  men? — I  do  not  know 
them;  but  I  think  that  they  (e^)  are  good-for-nothing 
fellows,  for  they  spend  their  time  in  playing. — Why  did 
you  fail  to  come  to  my  father  this  morning  ? — The  tailor 
did  not  bring  me  the  coat  which  he  promised  me,  so  that 
I  could  not  go  to  him. 

152. 

Have  you  heard  of  any  one? — I  have  not  heard  of  any 
one,  for  I  have  not  gone  out  this  morning.— Have  you  not 
heard  of  the  officer  who  has  killed  a  soldier  ? — I  have  not 
heard  of  him. — Have  you  heard  of  my  brothers? — I  have 
not  heard  of  them. — Of  whom  has  your  cousin  heard? — He 
has  heard  of  a  man  to  whom  a  misfortune  has  happened, 
— Why  have  your  scholars  not  done  Cgenta^t)  the  exer- 
cises?—I  assure  you  that  they  have  done  them. — What 
have  you  done  with  my  book?— I  assure  you  that  I  have 
not  seen  it.— Have  you  had  my  knives? — I  assure  you  that 
I  have  not  had  them. — Has  your  uncle  arrived  already  ? — 
He  has  not  arrived  yet. — Will  you  wait  till  he  returns  ? — 
I  cannot  wait,  for  I  have  long  letters  to  write. — What 
have  you  heard  new  ? — I  have  heard  nothing  new. — Has 
the  king  assured  you  of  his  assistance? — He  has  assured 
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me  of  it  (beffen,  Obs.  Lesson  XVIII.)— What  has  hap- 
pened to  you? — A  great  misfortune  has  happened  to 
me.— What? — I  have  met  with  my  greatest  enemy,  who 
has  given  me  a  blow  with  his  stick.  CSee  end  of  Lesson 
XXXVI.) 


SIXTY-SEVENTH  LESSON.— .hieben  untr  (>d)3i0(ie 
faction. 

How  long  is  it  since?  2Btc  lancje  ijl  cö  fd)on,  ba^ 

It  is  long  since.  6^  ift  f^on  lange,  ba^. 

Is  it  long  since  you  breakfasted?   3l^    ^^   fc^on    Ian(^e,   baji  ©ie   ge* 

friil)ftürft  tjabcn"? 
It  is  not  long  (it  is  a  short  time)   So  ift  nocf)    nicf)t  lange,   bajj  ic^ 

since  I  breakfasted.  gefiiif^ftiicft  I)aOe. 

It  is  a  great  while  since  I  break-    (So    ift   fd)C>n   fe^r  lange,   t)a§   1^ 

fasted.  gefri'i^ftiicft  ^abc. 

I  breakfasted  an  hour  ago.  3d)    Nt'c    *"'i^  einer   ©tunbc   gc^ 

frii^ftiicft. 

Obs.  A.  In  speaking  of  time  the  word  ©tunbe,  hour  \ 
must  be  employed,  and  not  the  word  Ujjr,  which  signi- 
fies watch. 

Two  hours  ago.  Sor  glüei  ®tunben. 

Is  it  long  since  you  saw  him?   3ft  ^^   f<i)on   lange,    ba§   fie   i^rt 

gefefjen  f)abcn? 
How   long  is  it  since  you  saw   2Bie   lange   ift   e8,   ba§   ®tc   i^rt 

him?  gcfe^en  ^abcn? 

I  saw  him  a  year  ago.  3^^    ^a^c   iN    ^or    einem   3^^^« 

gefe^en. 
Two  years  ago.  23 or  ^ivei  3Ä^i^en. 

An  hour  and  a  half  ago.       iBcr  anbert^alb  6tunben. 
Two  hours  and  a  half  ago.   Ü)or  britt^alb  ©tunben. 

Is    it   long   since   you  came   to   3l^    ^^    frf"?«    I<ing^    &<i9   ®i^  in 

France?  ?^-ranfreirf)  finb? 

Have  vou  been  long  in  France  ?   f  ®i»Ö  ®te  fd)i>»  lange  in  ^-ranf^ 
reicf)  ? 

1  ^ie  Stnnbe,  the  hour,  is  a  feminine  noun,  anil  has  n  in  the 
plural. 

GERMAN    GRAMM.    I.  15 
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TTp  has  hppn  in  Paris  these  fhree^  t  ®^  ^^  f^^^  brci  Sa^tClt  xn^axid. 

How  long  is  it  since  he  was  here?   SBie  lange  ijl  t§,  ba§  cr  ^icrivar? 
He  was  here  a  fortnight  ago.       (5r  tt?ar  »or  »icr^e^n  S^agcn  ^icr. 

It  is  hut  a  year  since.  (i§  tjl  erfl  ein  "^ai^x,  ba§. 

ÖÄ5.  ^.  ß?a  is  translated  by  nur  (Lesson  XXI.)  when 
it  relates  to  a  quantity,  and  by  erft  when  to  time. 

It  is  more  than  a  year  since.  go  i]t  länger  aU  ein  '^a^x,  ba§. 

It  is  hardly  six  months  since.  (So  ftnb  faum  fediö  SDionatc,  ta^. 

It  is  nearly  two  years  since.  Q,§  finb  ungefähr  jwet  3^^^^  ^'^^ 

It  is  almost  a  year  since.  go  ift  balb  ein  S«!^!^,  ba§. 

I  have  heen  living  here  these  t   3^    wo^nc    feit    jwei    ^ai}Xtn 
two  years.  i)Ux. 

The  state  of  existence  or  of  action,  when  in  its  dura- 
tion, is  in  German  expressed  by  the  present  tense. 

How  long  have   you   had   that  f  SSie  lange  ^aben  <Sie  baö  5^fcrb? 

horse  ? 

I  have  already  had  it  these  five  f  3cf)  ^«^e  f^  [<^c*n  fi'mf  ^(^^xe, 

years. 

It  'is  already  more    than  three  (1§   jinb  f(^on  mettr  alS  brei  2J?ö5 

months  since.  nate,  ba^. 

I  have  not  seen  him  for  a  year,  ^ä)    ^abe    i^n   in    einim    Sa^re 
nid^t  gcfcljen.   i':«i'i  'Hi  n.tiw 

Soon,  almost.  S  a  I  b.  ^i  •  * r:  ■  •   i-: -•* 

A  few  hours  ago.  23cr  einigen  ®tunben. 

Half  an  hour  ago.  a5or  einer  falben  ©tunbe. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  ago.  S3or  einer  öiertelftnnbe. 

I   have    seen   him    more    than  3cf>   ^abe  i^n  me^r  alö  jwanjig* 

twenty  times.  mal  gefe^en. 

More  than  a  hundred  times.         ^Qie^r  alö  ^unbertmal. 

Since.  ®eit  (a  preposition   governing 

the  dative). 
How  long?  -J-  @eit  »annV 

How  long  has  he  heen  here?      -]-  «Seit  wann  ifl  er  ^ier? 
These  three  days.  f  @eit  brei  2;agcn. 

This  month.  f  ©eit  einem  ffl^onate. 

To  cost.  Soften   (is  an  impersonal  verb 

governing   the   dative   of  the 
person). 
How  much  does  this  book  cost  2Bie  oici  fojlet  ©ie  biefeö  ^uc^? 
you? 
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Itcosts   me   three    crowns  &nd\  y.^_  J-..„.J  ..,^.    .J  .. 


a  half. 


This  table  costs  him  seven  florins' 
and  a  half. 


(i§  füftet  mid)  t>rei  unb  einen  ^aU^eu 

X\)aUx. 
J)ie(er   2:ifc^   fcj^et    t^n    a^t^alb 

@u(ben. 
©iefer  Xifc^  fojiet  i^n  fteben  unb 

einen  falben  ©ulben. 


OÖS.  C,  The  adjective  {lalb,  half,  is  declined  when 
before  a  substantive;  but  it  is  not  declined  in  fractional 
numbers,  as  anbert^alb,  one  and  a  half,  compounded  of 
anter,  other,  and  ^aib,  half;  t)ritt{)al6,  two  and  a  half, 
compounded  of  tcv  britte,  the  third,  and  l)aib,  half.  (See 
Method,  Part  II.  06s.  A.  p.  42.) 

To  purchase  (to  buy).  (Sinfaufen. 

What  have  you  purchased  to-day?   SBa^i   ^aben  ®ie   ^eutc  eingefauft? 
I  have  purchased  three  pair  of  34)   ^a&c  brei   *^Miar   ®d)U^c  unb 

shoes,  and  t^-o  pair  of  boots.       jwei  *^aar  ©tiefet  eingefauft. 
Have   you   purchased  anything  ^aben  ®ic  I)eutc  (Stwaö  cingcfauft? 

to-day  ? 

Obs.  D.  The  names  of  weights,  measures,  and  quan- 
tities, as  well  as  the  word  ^ann,  man,  meaning  a  sol- 
dier, are  not  used  in  the  plural,  when  preceded  by  a 
noun  of  number.     (See  Method,  Part  II.    Ubs.  D.  p.  39.) 


3Iy    father    has   bought   twenty 

pounds  of  sugar. 
Three  quires  of  paper. 
A  regiment  of  a  thousand  men. 

The  pound  (weight). 

the  dozen, 

the  pair, 
the  quire  of  paper, 
the  foot  (measure), 

the  inch, 

the  regiment, 

the  ring, 

the  picture. 


SD^ein  »ater  ^(xi  jwansig  q)funb 

3ucfer  i^efauft. 
2)rei  ^^Bucb  papier, 
(^in  Otegiment  »on  taufenb  SOiann» 
^Q.^  *lJfunb; 
bag  Du^enb; 
bag  '^o.<yx'^ 
bag  Surf)  papier; 
ber  ?s-up,  ber  €^u^; 
ber  ^^i\ ; 
bag  iRet^iment; 
ber  Oviug; 
bag  ©emälbe. 


EXERCISES.   153. 

Have   you  ever  been  in  this  village? — I  have  several 
times  been  there. — Are  there  good  horses  in  it  it  ? — There  is 

15* 
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not  a  single  one  in  it. — Have  you  ever  been  in  that  country? 
— I  have  been  there  once. — Are  there  many  learned  men 
there? — There  are  many  there,  but  they  spend  their  time  in 
reading. — Are  there  many  studious  children  in  that  village  ? 
— There  are  some,  but  there'  are  also  others  who  will  not 
study. — Are  the  peasants  of  this  village  able  to  read  and 
write  ?— Some  are  able  to  read,  others  to  write  and  not  to 
read,  and  many  both  to  read  and  to  write ;  there  are  a  few 
who  are  neither  able  to  read  nor  to  write. — Have  you  done 
the  exercises? — We  have  done  them. — Are  there  any  faults 
in  them? — There  are  no  faults  in  them,  for  Ave  have  been 
very  assiduous. — Has  your  friend  many  children?— He  has 
only  one,  but  who  is  a  good-for-nothing  fellow,  for  he 
will  not  study. — In  what  does  he  spend  his  time? — He 
spends  his  time  in  plajing  and  running. — Why  does  his 
father  not  punish  him? — He  has  not  the  courage  to  punish 
him. — What  have  you  done  with  the  stuff  which  you  bought  ? 
—  I  have  thrown  it  away,  for  it  was  good  for  nothing. — 
Have  you  thrown  away  3  our  apples  ? — I  tasted  (them),  and 
found  them  very  good,  so  that  I  have  eaten  them. 


154. 

Have  you  been  long  in  Paris? — These  four  years.— Has 
your  brother  been  long  in  London? — He  has  been  th^re 
these  ten  years — Is  it  long  since  3  ou  dined? — It  is  long 
since  I  dined,  but  not  long  since  1  supped. — How  long  is 
it  since  you  supped? — It  is  two  hours  and  a  half. — Is  it 
long  since  you  received  a  letter  from  your  father  ? — It  is 
not  long  since  I  received  one.— How  long  is  it  since  you 
received  a  letter  from  your  friend  who  is  in  Germany? — It 
is  three  months  since  I  received  one.— Is  it  long  since  you 
spoke  to  the  man  whose  son  has  lent  you  money? — It  is 
not  long  since  I  spoke  to  him. — Is  it  long  since  you  saw 
your  parents? — It  is  a  great  while  since  I  saw  them. — 
Has  the  son  of  my  friend  been  living  long  in  your  house? 
—He  has  been  living  there  a  fortnight  (yierje^n  ^age). — 
How  long  have  you  had  these  books  ? — I  have  had  them 
these  three  months. —  How  long  is  it  since  3'our  cousin  set 
out?— It  is  more  than  a  month  since  he  set  out. —What  is 
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become  of  the  man  who  spoke  English  so  well? — I  do 
not  know  what  is  become  of  him,  for  it  is  a  great  while 
since  I  saw  him. — Is  it  long  since  you  heard  of  the  of- 
ficer who  gave  your  friend  a  stab  with  his  sword? — It 
is  more  than  a  year  since  I  heard  of  him. — How  long 
have  you  been  learning  German? — I  have  been  learning 
it  only  these  three  months. — Are  you  already  able  to 
speak  it? — You  see  that  I  am  beginning  to  speak  it. — 
Have  the  children  of  the  French  noblemen  been  learning 
it  long? — They  have  been  learning  it  these  five  years, 
and  they  do  not  yet  begin  to  speak.^ — Why  can  they  not 
speak  it  ? — They  cannot  speak  it,  because  they  are  learn- 
ing it  badly. — Why  do  they  not  learn  it  well? — They 
have  not  a  good  master,  so  that  they  do  not  learn  it  well. 


Is  it  long  since  you  saw  the  young  man  who  learnt  Ger- 
man with  (bei)  the  same  master  with  whom  we  learnt  it?— 
I  have  not  seen  him  for  nearly  a  year. — How  long  is  it 
since  that  child  ate  ? — It  ate  a  few  minutes  (Lesson  XLIX. 
Note  4.)  ago. — How  long  is  it  since  those  children  drank? 
— They  drank  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago. — How  long  has 
your  friend  been  in  Spain?— He  has  been  there  this  month. 
— How  often  have  you  seen  the  king? — I  saw  him  more 
than  ten  times  when  I  was  in  Paris. — When  did  you  meet 
my  brother?— I  met  him  a  fortnight  ago. — Where  did  you 
meet  him? — In  (auf3  the  great  square  OjJtci^)  before  the 
theatre. — Did  he  do  you  any  harm? — He  did  me  no  harm, 
for  he  is  a  very  good  boy. — Has  your  son  long  been  able 
to  read? — These  two  days  only. — With  (Bei)  whom  has 
he  learnt  it? — He  has  learnt  it  with  (Bei)  the  German  tutor. 
— How  long  have  you  been  spending  your  time  in  studying  ? 
— Nearly  these  twenty  years. — Have  you  purchased  any- 
thing to-day? — I  have  purchased  something. — What  have 
you  bought? — I  have  bought  three  casks  of  wine  and  thirty 
pounds  of  sugar. — Have  you  not  bought  any  stockings?  — 
I  have  bought  nine  pair  of  them, — Have  you  also  bought 
handkerchiefs? — I  have  boughttwo  dozen  of  them. — Why 
have  you  not  bought  gold  rings? — I  could  not  buy  any- 
thing more;  for  I  had  no  more  money. — Are  there  many 
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soldiers  in  your  country? — There  is  a  regiment  of  three 
thousand  men  there. — How  long  have  I  kept  your  cou- 
sin's money? — You  have  kept  it  almost  a  year.  (See  end 
of  Lesson  XXXVI) 


SIXTY-EIGHTH  LESSON.— ilfl)t  xmtr  rfd)3tö(!e  faction. 

Just  now.  (gcct'cn. 

I  have  just  seen  your  brother.   3^  h'^^^^  foeben  2^xtn  Sruber  ge* 

fe^en. 
He  has  just  wi-itten.  @r  bat  foeben  gefd)riebeu. 

The  men  have  just  arrived.         SDie   Seutc    fin6    foeben   angefom? 
men. 

To  spend  money.  2t  u  ö  (^  c  b  c  n  *. 

How  much  have  you  spent  to-   SStc  »id  ^aben  ©tc  ^cutc   auSge« 
day  ?  geben  i 

To  spend  (to  eat,  to  consume).  SSerjc^ren. 

What  am  I  to  pay?  f  SBaö  ^abe  ic^  »erjebrt? 

How  much  has  he  spent  at  the  ]■  SBIe  »iel  ^at  cr  hti  bem  SSirt^c 

inn  ?  »er^ebrt  ? 

He  has  fifty  crowns  a  month  to  f   ßr    ^at    ben    Tlonat    fünfzig 

live  upon.  Zl)aUx  ju  »er^et^ren. 

To  squander,   to  dissipate,  j  25  c  r  f  cfe  w  e  n  b  e  n. 
to  lavish.  )  '    ^ 

He  has  squandered  all  his  wealth.   @r  bat  fein  ganjel  5ßermügcn  »er* 

fcbroenbet. 
The  landlord,  the  innkeeper,  ber  SBirtb; 
the  wealth,  the  fortune,  t)a^  SSermcgen; 

entire,  whole,  ganj. 

/  t  SBober  ftnb  ©ie?  2Bo  ftnb  ©ie 
What  countryman  are  you?         ^If'^^^    ^.„    Sanbämann  1  ftnb 
(     ete  'i 

1  The  plural  of  ber  Sanbömann,  the  countryman,  one  of  the  same 
country,  is  ganbgleute.  Its  feminine  is  ganbömännin,  countrywoman, 
a  woman  of  the  same  countrj*.  This  word  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  ber  Sanbmann,  the  countrjman ,  farmer,  rustic,  the  plural  of 
which  is  Sanbleute» 
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From  Venice.  5?on  (auö)  Sencbig. 

From  London.  23on  (auö)  2cnt)on. 

I  am  from  Dresden.  3d>  bin  auö  $Dreöbcn. 

Oös.  A.  The  syllable  er  is  the  characteristic  termina- 
tion of  the  masculine  gender^,  and  signifies  the  person 
that  performs  or  is  accustomed  to  perform  the  king  ex- 
pressed by  the  verb.  This  syllable,  joined  to  the  name 
of  a  town  or  country,  forms  a  substantive  denoting  the 
man  born  in  such  a  town  or  country.     Ex. 

He  is  a  saddler,  cr  ift  ein  <BattUx; 

a  baker,  ein  58äcfer3; 

a  locksmith,  ein  ^cfcloifer; 

the  lock,  ta^  <Sci)lc»§; 

the  saddle,  ber  ©attel; 

the  key,  ber  ©d)lüffel. 

He  is  from  Berlin.  f  (Jr  ift  ein  53erfincr. 

Are  you  an  Englishman?  6inb  ®ic  ein  dnglänber? 

Whence  do  you  come  ?  \  ^'^i'  kommen  ®ie? 

f  2Bo  fcmmen  ©le  tjer? 
I  come  from  Paris.  3cl)  fomme  »on  ^axii. 

ijDicnen  (governs  the  dative). 
33  e  b  i  e  n  e  n    (governs    the  accu- 
sative). 
To  serve  some  one,  or  to  wait  3eotanbem  btencn, 

lipon  some  one. 
To  be  in  one's  service.  Sei  ^emanbem  bienen. 

Has  he  been   in  your  service?  S;>at  er  bei  3^"en  gebient? 

Does  he  serve  you  well  ?  $8ebient  er  @ie  gut? 

He  serves  me  very  >vell.  (Jr  bebient  mid)  [e^r  gut. 

This  is  to  no  purpose  (of  no  use),  f  Daö  bient  ju  9^icf)t0. 

Do  you  choose  any  of  it  ?  t  Äann  ici)  ^i)ma  bamit  bienen  ? 

I  turnofd'o  for  me.  \  t  »»"'  '1^  "*  "'*'  «*""«• 

f  Berber  ben*    (verb    act.    and 
™,  .,  \      neut.  irreg.). 

'^  ^^^"*  )  3u  ©c&anbcn  machen  (a  vul- 

'      gar  expression). 

2  This  is  the  reason  Avhy  most  substantives  of  this  termination 
are  of  the  masculine  gender.     (See  pages  4,  5,  Method,  Part  II.} 

3  Derived  from  barfen,  to  hake. 
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Thou  spoilest — he  spoils. 

You  have  spoiled  my  book. 
My  book  is  spoiled. 

Has  he  spoiled  my  hat? 


V,'        To  damage. 

That  hat  fits  you  well. 
How  does  this  hat  fit  me? 
It  does  not  fit  you. 

3Iost  lovely,  charming. 

Admirably. 

To  dress,  to  fit,  to  sit  well. 


SDu  »crbirbfl,  tx  »erbirbt.  (Imperf. 

»crbarb.) 
'Bit  f)abtn  mein  Su^  »crborBcn. 
Ttein    SSud)    tfl     »crborbeit    (ju 

<S(ftanbcn  gcmacf)t). 
^at  er  meinen   ^ut  ocrborben  (ju 

S^anben  gemai^t)  ? 

SSefc^abigen. 

J>ic(cr  4>ut  fle^t  '^i)nen  flut, 
SBie  flc^t  mir  biefer  ^ut? 
dr  fte^t  '^l)Mtn  nic^t  gut. 
5iacrliebft*. 
SBunberfdjon. 

bleiben. 


Obs.  B.  The  verb  tkiom,  when  it  signifi^es  to  fit,  to 
sit  well,  is  neuter,  and  governs  the  dative ;  but  when  it 
means  to  dress ,  to  clot/ie,  it  is  active  and  governs  the 
accusative. 


S^iefer  ^ut  fleibet3^nen  allerlicbfl. 

2)icfcr  9tocf  ffeibet  i^m  gut. 

SD^ein  9]ater  fleibet  mic^. 

©Ott  fleibet  bie  5trmen. 

5Der  Tlann  rait  bem  blauen  bleibe. 

SBte  war  ta^  Äinb  gcHeibct? 

t  So  wax  grün  gefleibet» 

2Bie  gro9? 

9Bie  i)ccf)? 
2Bic  tief? 

Söie  ^cc^  ifi  fein  4^au§? 
do  ifi  ungefähr  brei^ig  ?S'U^  ^o4» 
(Lesson  LXVII.  Obs.  D.) 

SBa^r. 

Is   it  true    that   his  house   has   3fi  ^^   roahx ,   ta^  fein   ^auö  ah 

been  burnt  ?  gebrannt  ift  ? 

It  is  true.  (|g  ift  »a^r. 


That  hat  fits  you  admirably  well. 

That  coat  fits  him. 

My  father  clothes  me. 

God  clothes  the  poor. 

The  man  with  the  blue  coat. 

How  was  the  child  dressed? 

It  was  dressed  in  green. 

How  large?  ) 

Of  what  size  ?        \ 

How  high  ?  of  what  height  ? 

How  deep?  of  what  depth? 

Of  what  height  is  his  house  ? 

It  is  nearly  thirty  feet  high. 


True. 


4  ^Iler  is  the   genitive    plural  of  the  word  all ,    all.     It  is 
times  thus  joined  to  the  superlative  to  give  it  more  strength. 
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Is   it   not?  (meaning,  is  it  not  t  9^icfet  Wa^r? 
true?) 
The  philosopher,  bcr     SBelttüeife,     ber     ^^ifofo^^ 

(gen.  en); 

EXERCISES.  156. 

Who  is  the  man  who  has  just  spoken  to  you? — He  is  a 
learned  man.— What  has  the  shoemaker  just  brought? — 
He  has  brought  the  boots  and  shoes  which  he  has  made  us. 
— Who  are  the  men  that  have  just  arrived? — They  are 
philosophers. — Of  what  country  are  they? — They  are  from 
London. — Who  is  the  man  who  has  just  started  ?— He  is  an 
Englishman,  who  has  squandered  away  (i)erfc^\t)enbet)  all 
his  fortune  in  France. — What  countryman  are  you  ? — I  am 
a  Spaniard,  and  my  friend  is  an  Italian. — Wilt  thou  go  for 
the  locksmith?— Why  must  I  go  for  the  locksmith? — He 
(berfe(be)  must  make  me  a  key,  for  I  have  lost  the  one 
belonging  to  my  room  (ben  ju  meinem  3intmer},— Where  did 
your  uncle  dine  yesterday? — He  dined  at  the  innkeeper's.— 
How  much  did  he  spend? — He  spent  three  florins. — How 
much  has  he  a  month  to  live  upon?  -He  has  two  hundred 
florins  a  month  to  live  upon. — Must  I  go  for  the  saddler? 
— You  must  go  for  him,  for  he  must  mend  the  saddle. — 
Have  you  seen  any  one  at  the  market?— I  have  seen  a 
good  many  people  there. — Hoav  were  they  dressed? — 
Some  were  dressed  in  blue,  some  in  green,  some  in 
yellow,  and  several  in  red. 

157. 

Who  are  those  men  ? — The  one  who  is  dressed  in  grey 
is  my  neighbour,  and  the  one  with  the  black  coat  the  phy- 
sician, whose  son  has  given  my  neighbour  a  blow  with  a 
stick. — Who  is  the  man  with  the  green  coat?— He  is  one 
of  my  relations. — Are  you  from  Berlin  ? — No,  I  am  from 
Dresden. — Hoav  much  money  have  your  children  spent  to- 
day ? — They  have  spent  but  little ;  they  have  spent  but  one 
florin. — Does  that  man  serve  you  well  ? — He  does  serve  me 
well;  but  he  spends  too  much. — Are  you  willing  to  take 
this  servant  ? — I  am  willing  to  take  him,  if  he  will  serve 
me. — Can  I  take  this  servant  ? — You  can  take  him,  for  he 
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has  severed  me  very  well. — How  long  is  it  since  he  (first) 
served  you? — It  is  but  two  months  since. — Has  he  served 
you  long? — He  has  served  me  (for)  six  years. — How  much 
did  you  give  him  a  year  (be^  ^ai)ve^')'i — I  gave  him  five 
hundred  francs  without  clothing  him. — Did  he  board  (a§) 
with  (bei)  you?— He  did  board  with  me. — What  did  you 
give  him  to  eat  ? — I  gave  him  whatever  (t)on  5(Kem,  tt)aÖ) 
I  ate. — Were  you  pleased  with  him? — I  was  much(fe{>r) 
pleased  with  him.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


SIXTY-NINTH  LESSON.— Iteun  untr   fed)3t0|U  faction. 

To  trust  ivith.  3tnücrtraucn. 

To  entruH,  to  confidey  to  commit  Vertrauen. 
in  confidence. 

I  trust  you  with  my  money.        3<^  »crtrauc  3^ncn  mein  ®e(b  an. 
He    has    trusted   me  with  his   dx  ^at  mir  fein  ®dt   anvertraut. 

money. 
I  entrust  you  Mith  a  secret.         3^   »ertrauc  ^^^ntn   ein  ©c^eim? 

ni§. 
To  unbosom  one's  self  to  one.   f  <Si^  S^ntanbem  »ertraucn. 

The  secret,  ba§  ©e^eimni^  (plur.  ci). 

To  keep  anything  secret.  ßtwaö  flc^eim  galten. 

Imperf.  ^iclt. 
I  have  kept  it  secret.  3^  ^^t)e  eg  geheim  gehalten. 

Secret  (adjective).  ©e^eim. 

•   To  pity.  SSeflagcn. 

Whit  all  my  heart.  -}-  ^cn  ganzem  vC^erjen. 

Do  you  pity  that  man?  Sefiagcn  Sie  tiefen  Tlann'^. 

I  do  pity  him  with  all  my  heart.  3(^     beflage     il;n     »on     ganjem 
^erjen. 

To  offer— offered.  Stnbieten*  —  angeboten. 

Imperf.  bot. 

I  offer  it  you.  3c^  biete  eö  S^n^ii  ß"- 

1    yeuter  nouns  terminating  in  %  add  e  to  all  cases  of  the  plural, 
without  softening  the  radical  vowel.  CSee  page  8,  Method,  Part  II.) 


To  take  care 
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For.  ^  ^'i'lr    (a   preposition    governing 

)      the  accusative). 

To  take  care  of  something.        \  f'''^\  ^^^^I^^  }'^^T' 

Masc.  Neut. 

To  take  care  of  the  hat.  •Den  S?ut  in  5lc^t  nef)men*. 

Imperf.  na^m. 
Do  you  take  care  of  your  clothes?   9^e^men    *toic    ^l)xt     Äleibcr    in 

5td)t? 
I  do  take  care  of  them.  f  3c^  nc^me  ftc  in  3l^t. 

Ods.  A.  There  are  in  German  many  substantives,  ad- 
verbs, and  other  words  and  expressions  which  form  one 
signification  with  the  verb,  as :  au^it)enbi3  (ernen,  to  learn 
by  heart  ^;  gem  effett*,  to  like  to  eat  (Lesson  LVI.)  ; 
fc^ulbig  [epn  *,  to  owe  (Lesson  XLIX.),  &c.  These  are 
placed  exactly  like  the  separable  particles  (Lesson  XXVIL), 
but  are  never  joined  to  the  verb.  (See  those  expres- 
sions in  Method;  Part  IL  Oös,  G.  p.  111.) 

iSSoHcn  ®ic  für   mein  5J}ferb  for* 
gen? 
SBcIIen  ®{c  mein  ^fcrb  t>cforgctt3? 

I  will  take  care  of  i..  j  ^  S'S  ÄfÄ"- 

To  take  care.  ©orgen,  beforgen.  * 

The  merchant  of  Hamburgh.         S)er  ^am&urger  Kaufmann. 

Obs.  B.  The  genitive  of  names  of  towns  is  generally 
expressed  by  an  adjective.  This  is  formed  by  adding 
the  syllable  er  to  the  name,  and  is  indeclinable.     Ex. 

Singular.  Plural. 

!NoM.  ber  ^etp^tger  @tubent    — bte  1  n  '^.  ' 
Gen.  be^   ^ti'p^.i^tx  (Stubenten— ber  f  ^^JP^^9^^ 
Dat.  bent  ^etp^tger  ©tubenten— ben  i  ^^^^^"^ 
Ace.  ben  I'eipgtgev  ©tubenten  — bie  J  *^"' 

2  This  and  the  above  examples  show  that  such  a  construction  is 
not  altogether  unusual  in  English.  ^ 

3  The  first  of  these  two  expressions  is  the  hest. 
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The  citizen  (burgess)  of  London,   bcr  Sonboncr  ^utct^tx; 
the  citizen  of  Paris,  bcr  ^arifer  SBürijer; 

the  beer  of  Strasburg,  baö  ©traöburgei*  S3ier. 

EXERCISES.  158. 

Are  there  many  philosophers  in  your  country? — There 
are  as  many  there  as  in  yours. — How  does  this  hat  fit  me  ? 
—  It  fits  you  very  well. — How  does  this  hat  fit  your  bro- 
ther ? — It  fits  him  admirably. — Is  your  brother  as  tall  (gro§) 
as  you  ? — He  is  taller  than  I,  but  I  am  older  than  he. — 
How  high  is  this  man  ? — He  is  five  feet,  four  inches  high. 
— How  high  is  the  house  of  our  landlord  ?  — It  is  sixty  feet 
high.— Is  your  well  deep? — Yes,  Sir,  for  it  is  fifty  feet 
deep. — How  long  have  those  men  been  in  your  father's 
service  ?~They  have  been  in  his  service  already  more  than 
three  years. — Has  your  cousin  been  long  at  Paris? — He  has 
been  there  nearly  six  years  — Who  has  spoiled  my  knife  ? 
— Nobody  has  spoiled  it,  for  it  was  spoiled  when  we  were 
in  want  of  it — Is  it  true  that  your  uncle  has  arrived  ? — I 
assure  you  that  he  has  arrived.— Is  it  true  that  the  king 
has  assured  you  of  his  assistance?— I  assure  you  that  it  is 
true.— Is  it  true  that  the  six  thousand  men  whom  we  were 
expecting  have  arrived? — I  have  heard  so. — Will  you  dine 
with  us  ?— I  cannot  dine  with  you,  for  I  have  just  eaten. — 
Will  your  brother  drink  a  glass  (of)  wine  ? — He  cannot 
%rink,  for,  I  assure  you,  he  has  just  drunk. — Do  you 
throw  away  your  hat  ? — I  do  not  throw  it  away,  for  it  fits 
me  admirably. — Does  your  friend  sell  his  coat  ?— He  does 
not  sell  it,  for  it  fits  him  most  beautifully. — There  are  many 
learned  men  in  Berlin,  are  there  not  (nid^t  Wa^r?)  asked 
Cuvier  a  man  from  Berlin  (ber  33ei*(iner). — Not  so  many 
as  when  you  were  there,  answered  the  man  from  Berlin. 

159. 

Why  do  you  pity  that  man  ? — I  pity  him ,  because  he 
has  trusted  a  merchant  of  Hamburgh  with  his  money,  and 
the  man  (btefer)  will  not  return  it  to  him. — Do  you  trust 
this  citizen  with  anything  ?— I  do  not  trust  him  with  any- 
thing.—Has  he*already  kept  anything  from  you  O^nen 
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(^mJa^kfiatten)?— I  have  never  trusted  him  with  anything, 
so  that  he  has  never  kept  anything  from  me. — Will  you 
trust  my  father  with  your  money  ? — I  will  trust  him  with 
it.-- What  secret  has  my  son  entrusted  you  with? — I  cannot 
entrust  you  with  that  with  which  he  has  entrusted  me, 
for  he  has  desired  (bitten*)  me  to  keep  it  secret. — Whom 
do  you  entrust  with  your  secrets? — I  entrust  nobody  with 
them,  so  that  nobody  knows  them.— Has  your  brother  been 
rewarded  ? — He  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  punished ;  but  I 
beg  you  to  keep  it  secret,  for  no  one  knows  it. — W^hat  has 
happened  to  him  ? — I  will  tell  you  what  has  happened  to 
him,  if  you  promise  me  to  keep  it  secret.  —  Do  you  pro- 
mise me  to  keep  it  secret? — I  promise  you,  for  I  pity 
him  with  all  my  heart.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


SEVENTIETH  LESSON.— ^Itbjtöfi^  £ui\on. 

Each  man.  3ebcr  Tlm^d). 

Each  child.  Sebeö  Äinb. 

Every  one.  S^bermann. 

The  whole  world.  J)ie  ganje  SBelt. 

Obs.  A.  ^ebermann  adds  ^  in  the  genitive,  and  re- 
mains invariable  in  the  other  cases,  thus : 

(  NoM.  ^ebermanm 

Every  one,  every  body.  )  9^^^    gebermann^. 

•^        '         J        J    \  D^j  3ebermaniu 
(  Ace.  3et)ermann. 

Every  thing  (meaning  all).    5tHcö. 

Obs.  B.  5l((e^,  all,  taken  substantively,  is  put  in  the 
neuter  gender,  and  written  with  a  capital  letter.  (See 
Circumscribing  Auxiliaries,  Method,  Part  H.  Obs.  H.  pp. 
112,  113  et  seqq.)     Ex. 

He  knows  every  thing.  dr  fanii  5lfleg. 

I  have  seen  all.  36  babe  5UIeö  i^cfe^cn. 

He  is  fit  for  any  thing.  t  Gi^  ift  ju  5UIem  ju  gebrauchen. 

Obs.  C.  ©anj,  whole,  entire,  is  used  with  the  article, 
but  aü,  is  never  used  with  it. 
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The  whole  town.  5)ic  ganjc  ©tabt. 

The  whole  society.  ©ic  ganjc  @e[ell[c^aft. 

SfSstrmnt*-  i@ei„  sanies  ««möäen. 

The  walk   (meaning   the   place   ber  ©pajicrpla^; 
to  walk  in), 

the  concert,  bag  (Eonccrt; 

the  walk  (meaning  the  walking),   ber  «Spaziergang. 
There  were  many  people  in  the   ßö   waren    öiele    Scute    auf  bent 

walk  (at  the  concert).  ©pasiergange  (im  6:oncert). 

I  have  cut  his  finger.  •]■  ^6i   ^abe    i^n   in   ben    finger 

gcf(f)nitten. 
He  has  cut  my  leg.  t  ßr  ^at   mt^  in   ta^  53ein  ge? 

fd)nittcn. 
Has  he  cut  off  his  finger  ?  ^;>at  er  i^m  ben  finger  abgef^nit? 

ten'? 
lie  has  cut  it  ofF.  Or  ^at  i^n  i^m  a&gcf(^nitten. 

Entirely.  ®änjticE>. 

To  bring  along  with  one.        5Dtit6ringen*. 
Have  you  come  quite  alone?       ®inb  ©ie  ganj  aflcin  gefommen? 

Obs.  D.     SlKetn,  as  a  conjunction  has   the  same  signi- 
fication as  aber,  but ;  as  an  adverb  it  signifies  alone. 

No,  I  have  brought  all  my  men  9Zein ,   i^   ^be   alle   meine  Scute 

along  with  me.  raitgcbrad)t. 

He  has    brought    all   his   men  gr    ^at    alle    feine  Scute   mitge* 

along  with  him.  bracht. 

Have  you  brought  your  brother  4^aben    <Sie  3^^^^^   ©ruber  mitgc* 

along  with  you?  bra^t? 

I  have  brought  him  along  with  3^)  ^^^^  ^^^  mitgebra^t. 

me. 

Have   you    told   the    groom  to  ^aben  ©ic  bem  <Stattfnec^tc  gefagt, 

bring  me  the  horse  ?  ba^er  mir  'üix^  ijSfcrb  bringen  fofl? 

The  groom,  ber  «Staütnec^t. 

/Unweit,   in    ber   9?d^e    (go- 
I      verns  the  genitive). 
Near.  ]  Sei  (governs  the  dative). 

)  9^ eben  (governs  the  dative  and 
r      accusative). 

Near  me.  9^eben  mir. 

(  Sei  bem  ^cuer. 
>ear  the  fire.  \  9lm  ^cuer. 


<    'A  111     QCUCl. 

f  a3or  bem  geucr. 
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Near  the  castle.  Unweit  beg  <S(^Ioffeöi. 

"Where  do  you  live?  2ßo  wo^iicn  ©ic? 

I  live  near  "the  castle.  ^d)  tt?o^ne  unweit  beö  (S^roffeg. 

What  are  you  doing  near  the  fire?  2Bag  t^un  ©ie  bei  bem  ^-euer? 

To  fall.  ^-atten  (takes  fe^n  for  its  auxi- 

liary). 
Thou  fallest— he  falls.  Jiu  fättft  —  er  fäüt. 

Fallen.  (Gefallen, 

Fell  (Imperf.).  %iei. 

To  drop  (meaning  to  let  fall),  g- a  lien  laffen*. 
Has  he  dropt  anything?  ^at  er  ßtwag  fallen  laffen? 

He  has  not  dropt  anything.  Q,x  \)at  ^\d)U  fatten  laffen. 

To  hinder,  to  prevent  33er^inbern. 

You  hinder  me  from  sleeping,     ©ie  »cr|)inbern  mid)  ju  fc^Iafen.* 

EXERCISES.    160. 

Whom  do  you  pity  ? — I  pity  your  friend. — Why  do  you 
pity  him  ? — I  pity  him,  because  he  is  ill. — Do  the  merchants 
of  Berlin  pity  anybody  ? — They  pity  nobody. — Do  you  offer 
me  anything? — I  offer  you  a  gold  ring. — What  has  my 
father  offered  you?— He  has  offered  me  a  fine  book. — To 
whom  do  you  offer  those  fine  horses? — I  offer  them  to  the 
French  officer. — Do  you  offer  that  fine  carriage  to  my  uncle? 
— I  do  offer  it  to  him. — Dost  thou  offer  thy  pretty  little  dog 
to  these  good  children?  — I  do  offer  it  to  them,  for  Hove 
them  with  all  my  heart— What  have  the  citizens  of  Stras- 
burg offered  you? — They  have  offered  me  good  beer  and 
salt  meat  (gefatjeneö  S^ctfcf)). — To  whom  do  you  offer  money  ? 
— I  offer  some  to  those  Parisian  citizens  who  have  assured 
me  of  their  assistance. — Will  you  take  care  of  my  clothes  ? 
—  I  will  take  care  of  them. — Wilt  thou  take  care  of  my 
hat? — I  will  take  care  of  it. — Are  you  taking  care  of  the 
book  which  I  lent  you? — I  am  taking  care  of  it. — Will  this 
man  take  care  of  my  horse  ? — He  will  take  care  of  it. — 
Who  will  take  care  of  my  servant? — The  landlord  will 
take  care  of  him. — Does  y  our  servant  take  care  of  your 
horses  ? — He  does  take  care  of  them. — Is  he  taking  care 

1  £)ad  <6^1o§,  the  castle,  is  declined  exactly  like  taä  ^^lo^,  ttae  lock 
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of  your  clothes  ? — He  is  taking  care  of  them,  for  he  brushes 
them  every  morning.  —  Have  you  ever  drunk  "Strasburg 
beer  ?— I  have  never  drunk  any.— Is  it  long  since  you  ate 
Leipzic  bread  '? — It  is  almost  three  years  since  I  ate  any. 


Have  you  hurt  my  brother-in-law  ? — I  have  not  hurt  him 
but  he  has  cut  my  finger.  — What  has  he  cut  your  finger 
with? — With  the  knife  which  you  had  lent  him. — Why 
have  you  given  that  boy  a  blow  with  your  fist  ? — Because 
he  hindered  me  from  sleeping. — Has  anybody  hindered  you 
from  writing? — Nobody  has  hindered  me  from  writing;  but 
I  have  hindered  somebody  from  hurting  your  cousin. — Has 
ypur  father  arrived?— Everybody  says  that  he  has  arrived; 
but  I  have  not  seen  him  yet.— Has  the  physician  hurt  your 
son  ? — He  has  hurt  him,  for  he  has  cut  his  finger. — Have 
they  cut  ofi"  this  man's  leg  ? — They  have  cut  it  off  entirely. 
— Are  you  pleased  with  your  servant? — lam  much  (fel^r) 
pleased  with  him,  for  he  is  fit  for  anything. — What  does 
he  know  ? — He  knows  every  thing. — Can  he  ride  on  horse- 
back?— He  can. — Has  your  brother  returned  at  last  from 
Germany? — He  has  returned  thence,  and  has  brought  you 
a  fine  horse.— Has  he  told  his  groom  to  bring  it  me  ? — He 
has  told  him  to  bring  it  you.— What  do  you  think  (fagen) 
of  (^u)  that  horse?- 1  think  (fage)  that  it  is  a  fine  and 
good  one,  and  (I)  beg  you  to  lead  it  into  the  stable. — In 
what  did  you  spend  your  time  yesterday  ? — I  went  to  the 
public  walk  (ber  ©pajierpla^),  and  afterwards  to  the  con- 
cert.— Were  there  many  people  in  the  public  walk? — 
There  were  many  people  there. 

162. 

What  did  you  see  at  the  concert  ? — I  saw  many  people. 
— What  did  you  do  after  the  concert  ? — I  went  to  the  inn 
(ba^ 2öirt!^0jau^)  in  order  to  dine. — Have  you  dined  well? 
■ — ^I  have  dined  very  well,  but  I  have  spent  too  much. — 
How  much  have  ycu  spent? — I  have  spent  nearly  two 
florins  and  a  half.— Is  the  fare  (fpeifet  man)  good  at  your 
inn  ? — It  is  very  good ;  but  everything  is  so  dear,  that  one 
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must  be  rich  to  dine  there. — Have  you  dropt  anything  ? — 
I  have  dropt  nothing ;  but  my  cousin  dropt  some  money. — 
Who  picked  it  up? — Some  men  Avho  were  passing  by 
picked  it  up. — Have  they  returned  it  to  him? — They  have 
returned  it  to  him,  for  they  were  good  people. — Where 
were  you  going  to  when  I  met  you  this  morning? — I  was 
going  to  my  uncle.— Where  does  he  live? — He  lives  near 
the  castle. — What  news  has  (fagt)  your  uncle? — He  has 
no  news. — What  has  happened  to  him? — A  little  misfor- 
tune has  happened  to  him. — Will  you  tell  me  what  has 
happened  to  him? — I  will  tell  it  you ;  but  I  beg  you  to  keep 
it  secret. — I  promise  you  to  tell  it  to  nobody. — Will  you  tell 
me  now  what  has  happened  to  him? — He  fell  as  (_aW)  he 
was  going  to  the  theatre. — Is  he  ill? — He  is  very  ill. — I 
pity  him  from  my  heart,  if  he  is  ill. — Have  you  succeeded 
in  finding  a  hat  that  fits  you  well?— I  have  succeeded 
in  finding  one. — How  does  it  fit  you?— It  fits  me  admir- 
ably.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


SEVENTY-FIRST  LESSON.— (iJin  Utllr  ftebjiof!^  fectiott. 


Far. 

How  far? 

How  far  is  it  from  here  to  Ber- 
lin? 

Is  it  far  from  here  to  Berlin? 

It  is  far. 

}t  is  not  far. 

How  many  miles  is  it? 

It  is  twenty  miles. 

The  mile, 

It  is  almost  a  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  from  here  to  Berlin. 

It  is  nearly  a  hundred  miles  from 
Berlin  to  Vienna. 


To  like  better. 


SBcit. 

2Btc  weit? 

2ßic    weit    tfl   cö   tipit   ^ter  noc^ 

«Berlin  ? 
3)'t  e'3  weit  bcn  ^ter  md)  53crlin? 
eg  ift  weit. 
(£ö  ift  nicht  mit 
2Bic  »iel  Tttiicn  ftnb  eg? 
(£ö  finb  ^wan^ig  TleiUn, 
bie  Tltik  (a  feminine  noun  i). 
(i§  finb  beinahe  ^unbert  unb  txtU 

^io,  WdUn  öpn  f)ier  nac^  33erlin. 
(So   ftnb  ungefähr  fmnbert  TitiUn 

»on  Scrlin  na^  SBien. 


2ic&cr  mö9Ctt2. 
Part,  past,  gcmodjt. 
Imperf.  morf)tc. 


i  A  German  mile  \n  equal  to  four  English  miles  and  a  half. 

2  Sieber  is  the  comparative  to  gem.  QSee  Lessons  XLI.  andLVI.) 

CEIIMAN    GRAMM.    I.  16 
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I  like  better,  thou  likest  better, 
he  likes  better. 

Than. 

I  like  staying  here  better  than] 
going  out.  i 


De  you  like  to  write  better  than 
to  speak? 


3^   mag  (icBer,  bu  magfl  lieber, 
er  mag  lieber. 

5tlg,  aU  t<x^. 

3cf)   maa  lieber  ^ier  bleiben,  oXi 
'     au^fle^en. 
I  3d)   bleibe  lieber  ^ier,  al3  ba§  ic^ 

auögebe. 
SWöj^en  <Sie  lieber  [^reiben,   al« 

fprec^en? 
©ireiben  6ie  lieber,  afS  ba^  ®ic 

[pred^en  ? 
3d)  mag  lieber  fprec^en,  als  fc^reis 

ben. 
3d)   f^jrec^c    lieber,    atg  ba§  i^ 

fc^reibc. 
(gr    mag    Heber   fpiefen,   afS  flu* 

biren. 
(Er  tbut  beibeö  gern, 
t  3d)  cffe  lieber  Dlinb--  alS  Äalb^^ 

t  (Er  trinft  lieber  Sier  alö  SBein. 
t  (Iffen    ®ic     lieber    Srob     als 

Ädfe? 
3c^  effe  feinS  öon  bciben  gern. 

3^   trinfe  eben  fo  gern  J^ee  »ie 

Äaffee. 
baS  Äalb. 

©efcbwinb,  f^ncll. 

Snngfam. 

(Sr  ipt  gefd)Winber  als  i^. 

Semen  ®ie  fo  fd)neü  wie  i^? 

3cf)  lerne  fd)nener  als  'Bit, 


I   like  to  speak  better  than  to' 
write. 

He  likes  to  play  better  than  to 

study. 
He  likes  to  do  both. 
I  like  beef  better  than  veal. 

He  likes  beer  better  than  wine. 
Do   you  like  bread  better  than 

cheese? 
I  like   neither  the  one  nor  the 

other. 
1  like  tea  as  much  as  coffee. 

The  calf. 

Quick,  fast. 

Slow,  slowly. 
He  eats  quicker  than  I. 
Do  you  learn  as  fast  as  I? 

1  learn  faster  than  you.  ^..,  , .    

I  do  not  understand  you,  because   3^^   »erftebc   ®ie   nid)t,  weil  <£ic 
you  speak  too  fast.  ^u  f^ncll  f^rec^en. 

3  When  two  or  more  compounds  terminate  in  the  same  component 
word^  this  is  joined  onlj'  to  the  las(,  an«!  a  German  hyphen  (-)  is 
placed  after  the  others  Ex.  ber  (Sin-  unb  StuSgang,  the  entrance 
and  exit;  er  ift  ein  guter  ©pra^s  unb  (£d)reib(pfarer,  he  is  a  good 
master  of  languages  aiid  of  writing;  ÜÜnt-  UUb  Sd^öpfenflcifc^,  beef 
and    miKtoii;    auf;    Unb    5Umad)en,    to    open    and    to  shut;    instead  of 

ber  Eingang  unb  QtuSgang,  ber  8prac^Icbrer  unb  ©^reiblebrer,  Diinb* 
fleifc^  unb  <S^öpfen^eifcb ,  aufmachen  unb  jumac^en.  (See  Obs.  E. 
pag9  13,  and  page  286,  Method,  Part  U.) 
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Cheap.  2BoMfciI» 

Does  he  sell  cheap?  SJerfauft  tx  ws>^\idU 

He  does  not  sell  dear.  gr  »erfauft  nic^t  tt)emx. 

He  has  sold  to  me  very  dear.     (Sc  \)at  mir  fe^r  treuer  ücrfauft. 

So.  B  0. 

So  much.  ©0  »tct. 

This  man  sells  every  thing  so  2)iefer  5D^anti  »erfauft  2lflcö  fo 
very  dear,  that  one  cannot  treuer,  ta^  man  5]ic^tö  bei  i^in 
huy  anything  of  him.  faufen  fann. 

J::^  In  a  sentence  in  which  the  verb  ought  to  stand 
at  the  end  (Lesson  XLIX.)  when  the  auxiliary  fei)n*  or 
tt?erben*,  or  one  of  the  verbs  bürfen*,  fönnen*,  lajjen*, 
mögen  %  muffen*,  foKen*,  tvoKen*,  is  added  to  an  in- 
finitive, it  must  be  placed  immediately  after  that  in- 
finitive, as  is  seen  in  the  above  example. 

I  do  not  know  what  you  wish  3^6   ^^^^   nicl^t,   waö   6ie   fagcn 

to  say.  ivollcn. 

You  speak  so  fast   that  I  can-  6ie   [pred^en   fo   fc^ncfl,    ba§   ic^ 

not  understand  you.  «Sie  nid)t  Derfte^en  fann. 

I  assure  you  that  he   wishes  to  3d)    »erndjerc   Sie,    ba^   er  ©ic 

speak  to  you.  fpre^en  will. 

To  drink.  3:rinfen*. 

Drank.  tranf    (Imperf.) 

Do  you  drink  tea  or  coffee?        trinfen  Bk  Zi^et  ober  Äaffee? 
I  drink  neither  the  one  nor  the   3^6  trinfe  feinö  »on  beibciu 

other. 
What  do  you  drink  in  the  morn-   2Baö  trinfen  6tc  bcS  SD^orgcnS? 

ing? 

EXERCISES.  163. 

How"  far  is  it  from  Paris  to  London? — It  is  nearly  (bei- 
nahe) a  hundred  miles  from  Paris  to  London. — Is  it  far 
from  here  to  Hamburgh?— It  is  far.— Is  it  far  from  here  to 
Vienna? — It  is  almost  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  here 
to  Vienna. — Is  it  further  from  Berlin  to  Dresden  than  from 
Leipsic  to  Berlin?— It  is  further  from  Berlin  to  Dresden 
than  from  Leipsic  to  Berlin. — How  far  is  it  from  Paris  to 
Berlin  ? — It  is  almost  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  here 
to  Berlin. — Do  you  intend  to  go  to  Berlin  soon?— I  do  ia- 

16* 
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tend  to  go  thither  soon. — Whj-  do  you  wish  to  go  this  time  ? 
— In  order  to  buy  good  books  and  a  good  horse  there; 
and  to  see  my  good  friends. — Is  it  long  since  you  were  there? 
— It  is  nearly  two  years  since  I  was  there. —Do  you  not 
go  to  Vienna  this  year*?— I  do  not  go  thither,  for  it  is  too 
far  from  here  to  Vienna. — Is  it  long  since  you  saw  your 
Hamburg  friend  ? — I  saw  him  but  a  fortnight  ago. — Do  your 
scholarslike  to  learn  by  heart?— They  do  not  like  to  learn 
by  heart;  they  like  reading  and  writing  better  than  learning 
by  heart. — Do  you  like  beer  better  than  cider  ? —  I  like 
cider  better  than  beer. — Does  your  brother  like  to  play  ? 
— He  likes  to  study  better  than  to  play. — Do  you  like  meat 
better  than  bread? — I  like  the  latter  better  than  the  for- 
mer.—Do  you  like  to  drink  better  than  to  eat? — I  like  to 
eat  better  than  to  drink;  but  my  uncle  likes  to  drink  better 
than  to  eat. — Does  your  brother-in-law  like  meat  better 
than  fish  ? — He  likes  fish  better  than  meat.— Do  you  like  to 
write  better  than  to  speak? — I  like  to  do  both.— Do  you 
like  fowl  better  than  fish  ?— Do  you  like  good  honey  better 
than  sugar? — I  like  neither. 


Does  your  father  like  coifee  better  than  tea? — He  likes 
neither. — W^hat  do  you  drink  in  the  morning  ? — I  drink  a 
glass  of  water  with  a  little  sugar;  my  father  drinks  good 
cofi'ee,  my  younger  brother  good  tea,  and  my  brother-in-law 
a  glass  of  good  wine. — Can  you  understand  me  ?  —  No,  Sir, 
for  you  speak  too  fast. — Will  you  be  kind  enough  (fo  gut 
fei^n}  not  to  speak  so  fast  (tangfamer  $u  f:prec^en)?— I  will 
not  speak  so  fast,  if  you  will  listen  to  me. — Can  you  under- 
stand what  my  brother  tells  you  ? — He  speaks  so  fast,  that 
I  cannot  understand  him. — Can  your  pupils  understand  j^ou? 
— They  understand  me  when  I  speak  slowly;  for  in  order 
to  be  understood  one  must  speak  slowly. — Why  do  you  not 
buy  any  thing  of  that  merchant? — I  had  a  mind  to  buy- 
several  dozen  of  handkerchiefs,  some  cravats,  and  a  white 
hat  of  him ;  but  he  sells  so  dear  that  I  cannot  buy  anything 
of  him. — Win  you  take  me  to  another  ? — I  will  take  you 
to  the  son  of  the  one  whom  you  bought  of  last  year. — Does 
he  sell  as  dear  as  this  (one)  ? — He  sells  cheaper. — Do  you 
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like  going  to  the  theatre  better  than  going  to  the  concerto 
— I  do  like  going  to  the  concert  as  well  as  going  to  the 
theatre ;  but  I  do  not  like  going  to  the  public  walk,  for  there 
are  too  many  people  there.— Do  your  children  like  learn- 
ing Italian  better  than  Spanish? — They  do  not  like  to  learn 
either;  they  only  like  to  learn  German, — Do  they  like 
to  speak  better  than  to  write? — They  lik?  to  do  neither. 
— Do  you  like  mutton? — I  like  beef  better  than  mutton. — 
Do  your  children  like  cake  better  than  bread? — They  like 
both— Has  he  read  all  the  books  which  he  bought? — He 
bought  so  many  of  them,  that  he  cannot  read  them  all. — 
Do  you  Avish  to  write  some  letters? — I  have  written  so 
many  of  them,  that  I  cannot  write  any  more.  (See  end 
of  Lesson  XXXVI ) 


SEVENTY-SECOND  LESSON.— Bioet  untr  (tebjiöPe 
fcction. 

OF  REFLFXTIVE  VERBS. 

When  the  action  falls  upon  the  agent,  and  the  ob- 
jective case  refeRS  to  the  same  person  as  the  nominative, 
the  verb  is  called  reflective. 

In  reflective  verbs  the  pronoun  of  the  object  is  of  the 
same  person  as  that  of  the  subject,  and  stands  either  in 
the  dative  or  the  accusative,  according  as  the  verb  go- 
verns the  one  or  the  other  case.  In  the  third  person 
singular  and  plural  it  is  always  fid;,  whether  the  verb 
governs  the  dative  or  accusative. 

A  REFLECTIVE   VERB   GOVERNING  THE  ACCUSATIVE. 

To  disguise  myself— to  disguise  Tlidj    öerfielleit  —  Un^    »erfiedcn. 

ourselves. 
To  disguise  thyself— to  disguise  1)ic^    Perfleflcn  —  (Ju^    öer|lellen. 

yourselves. 

A  REFLECTIVE  VERB   GOVERNING  THE   DATIVE. 

To  represent  to   myself— to   re-   Tlix  üorileflen  —  Una   »orfteflcn. 

present  to  ourselves. 
To  represent  to  thyself— to   re-   'JOix  »orflflfen  —  duc^  \>ox\U{Un, 

present  to  yourselves. 
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THIRD  PERSON  FOR  ALL  GENDERS. 


Singular     and    Plural    Dative     and    Accusative. 

To  disguise  one's  self— to  repre-   <B\^  »erjleHen  —  fi^  »or|Mcn. 
sent  to  one's  self. 

13^  The  personal  pronoun  of  reflective  verbs  is 
placed  after  the  verb  as  in  English;  and  so  are  all 
other  personal  pronouns  when  they  are  not  in  the  no- 
minative. 

Oös.  A.  There  is  no  real  reflective  verb  in  English, 
that  is  to  say,  such  as  cannot  be  used  otherwise;  but 
in  German  there  are  many,  as  for  instance  the  following, 
which  govern  the  accusative. 


To  rejoice. 
^j\,  .,u  ..To  be  ashamed. 
^*^'l"^^'-To  look  back. 

Do  you  see  yourself? 

I  do  see  myself. 

Thou  cuttest  thyself. 

He  cuts  himself. 

I  am  afraid  to  go  thither. 

They  burn  themselves. 

Dost  thou  flatter  thyself? 
I  do  not  flatter  myself. 
■i-We  do  not  flatter'  ourselves. 
He  disguises  himself. 
You  represent  to  yourself. 

;To  fear  some  one. 

To  be  afraid  of  somebody. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  him. 

1  do  not  fear  him. 

Of  whom  are  you  afraid  ? 

Whom  do  you  fear? 


'Bias  freuen. 

<Biä)  frf)ämen. 

€>\6)  umfe^cn*.  Imperf.  fa^. 

ee^engicftd)?  (6e^ct3^r  (Eu(^?) 

3ii  fe^c  mid). 

2^11  fdjneibeft  1>\ä). 

dx  fdnieibct  jic^. 

3c&  fürd)te  mic^,  ^injuge^cn. 

Bit  brennen  fid). 

•S^m Cleocin   (governs  the  da- 
tive). 

Scftmcic^clft  ■Du  I^ir? 
3^  fc^meid)Ie  mir  ni^t. 
SÖir  fdimric^eln  un^  ni(^t. 
(it  ücrftellt  fid). 
©ie  ftcllen  fid)  »or. 

3cmanben  fiirdjten. 

Bid)  Per  ^emanbem  fürchten. 

3d)  fürd)te  mid)  nid)t  »cr  t^m. 

3d)  fürd)te  il)n  nidjt. 

33or  n?cm  fürchten  ®ie  fid)? 

äßen  fürchten  ®ie? 
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To  pass  away  the  time. 
To  drive  away. 
Driven  away.* 
Drove  away. 
The  pastime,  the  diversion. 
In  what    do   vou    amuse    your- 
self? 
I  amuse  myself  in  reading. 

He  diverts  himself  in  playing. 


Die  ^dt  »ertreibeu*. 
i^crtrciDcn*. 
23ertdc[)en. 
23crtncL>  (Imperf.). 
3)cr  3citüertrciO. 
Sßomit    »crtreiben    € 

3eit  ? 
3*    ücrtrcibc   mir    W 

Scfen. 
dx    vertreibt    fic6    tie   ^tit 


3eit 


bie 
mit 


mit 


Masc. 


Fem. 


Each  or  each  one.;^.„j^^^^^  eine (ebe,  ein  jebc?  OebermatinO 

Obs.  B.  3eber,  jebe,  I'ebe^,  has  no  plural,  and  is  de- 
clined like  a[{,  with  the  characteristic  termination  of 
the  article.  (Lesson  LI.)  Preceded  by  the  indefinite 
article,  it  is  declined  like  an  adjective  preceded  by  this 
article. 

Every  man  has  his  taste.  3cber  5Renfc{>  \:jC[i  feinen  ©efcfimatf. 

Each  of  you.                ^  (5in  jeber  »on  Clurl). 

Every  hody  speaks  of  it.  Jft'erniann  (priest  tiaDon. 
Each  man  amuses  himself  as  he    (jin  ^t'ittx   »ertreit't    fixt)    bic  ^dt, 

likes.  n>ie  eö  i^m  flcfälft. 

Each  one  amuses  himself  in  the    gin  Jcber   »eftrcibt   ft^  bte  ^di, 

best  way  he  can.  fc  ^nt  cr  fann. 

The  taste,  ber  ©cfc^macf. 


To  mistake;  to  he  mistaken.        ©icft  irren,  fid}  täufdjen. 

3eber  9!Jicn[cI}  fann  ficf>  irren. 
(Sic  irren  ft^j. 


Every  man  is  liable  to  mistake. 
You  are  mistaken. 


To  soil.  »8efd)mul3en,  fd)mn^ig  machen. 

To  deceive.  53ctrlit{fn  -  (betriej^eu  *). 

Deceived.  33ctrcc(cn  (past  part.).  Imperf.  be-- 

trcg. 
He  has  cheated  me  of  a  hundred   dx  ^ät   mic^  «m  ^unbert  X^a(cr 
crowns.  betrogen. 


At  (over). 
To  rejoice  at  something 


lieber  (a  preposition  governing 
the  dative  and  accusative). 

B\6)  über  (itvoa^  frcwcn. 
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I  rejoice  at  your  happiness.         ^d)  freue  titl^  iiOer  ^^t  @Iucf. 
Atwhat  does  your  uncle  rejoice?   SBori'iber  freut  f\ä)  ^\)X  Otjcim? 

To  believe.  *  ©lauOeu» 

This  verb  requires  the  person  in  the  dative,  and  the 
thing  in  the  accusative.  It  governs  also  the  accusative 
with  the  preposition  am 

Do  you  believe  that  man?  ©lauOcn  <Sic  btefeni  SD^iannc? 

I  do  not  believe  him.  3^  fliaube  i^iu  n\6)t. 

Do  you  believe  what  I  am  tell-  ©laiiteu  <Sic  mir,  jvaä  ic^  3^nen 
ing  you  ?  fage  ? 

I  believe  in  God.  ^d)  (glaube  an  ®ott. 

The  God,  ber  ©ott  (plural  ©otter); 

the  story-teller,  the  liar,  bcr  fii'ujner. 

To  utter  a  falsehood,  to  lie.  giiijen    (part,  past,    gelogen,   Im- 
perf.  log). 

(see  the  continuation  of  this  lesson,  page  250.)     ■•" 
EXERCISES.   165.  i!        i; 

Have  you  written  long  or  short  letters  ? — I  have  written 
(both)  long  and  short  ones. — Have  you  many  apples? — 
I  have  so  many  of  them  that  I  do  not  know  \\  hich  I  shall 
(foil)  eat. — Do  you  wish  to  give  anything  to  these  children? 
— They  have  studied  so  badly,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  give 
them  anything — What  is  this  man  rejoicing  at? — He  is 
rejoicing  at  the  luck  which  has  happened  to  his  brother. — 
What  dost  thou  rejoice  at?  — I  rejoice  at  the  good  fortune 
that  has  happened  to  you.— What  do  your  children  rejoice 
at?— They  rejoice  at  seeing  you. — Do  you  rejoice  at  the 
happiness  of  my  father? — I  do  rejoice  at  it. — What  does 
your  uncle  say  to  my  happiness? — He  rejoices  at  it  from 
his  heart. — Do  you  flatter  my  brother? — I  do  not  flatter 
him.— Does  this  master  flatter  his  pupils?  — He  does  not 
flatter  them. — Is  he  pleased  with  them?— He  is  much  (fe|)r) 
pleased  (aufrieben)  w  ith  them  w  hen  they  learn  w  ell ;  but  he 
is  highly  (fef?r)  displeased  w  ith  them  Avhen  they  do  not 
learn  well.— Do  you  flatter  me?— I  do  not  flatter  you,  for  I 
love  you. — Do  you  see  yourself  in  that  small  looking-glass? 
— I  do  see  myself  in  it.— Can  your  friends  see  themselves 
in  that   large  looking-glass  ?— They   can  see  themselves 
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therein.— Why  do  you  not  remain  near  the  fire  ?— Because 
I  am  afraid  of  burning  myself. — Does  this  man  make  his 
fire? — He  does  not  make  it,  for  he  is  afraid  of  burning 
himself.  — Do  you  fear  me? — I  do  not  fear  you. — Do  you 
fear  those  ugly  men?  —  I  do  not  fear  them,  for  they 
hurt  nobody. — Why  do  those  children  run  away  ? — They 
run  away,  because  they  are  afraid  of  you. — Do  you  run 
away  before  your  enemies? — I  do  not  run  away  before 
them,  for  I  do  not  fear  them. 


166. 

In  what  do  your  children  amuse  themselves  ?— They 
amuse  themselves  in  studying,  writing,  and  playing.— In 
what  do  you  amuse  yourself?—!  amuse  myself  in  the  best 
way  I  can,  for  I  read  good  books,  and  I  write  to  my 
friends. — In  what  do  you  amuse  yourself  when  you  have 
nothing  to  do  at  home? — I  go  to  the  play  and  to  the  con- 
cert, for  every  one  amuses  himself  in  the  best  way  he  can. 
— Everyman  has  his  taste;  what  is  yours?— Mine  is  to 
study,  to  read  a  good  book,  to  go  to  the  theatre,  the  con- 
cert, the  ball,  and  the  public  walk,  and  to  ride  on  horse- 
back.— Hasthat  physician  done  any  harm  to  your  child? — 
He  has  cut  his  finger  (eö  tu  ben  gtnger),  but  he  has  not 
done  him  any  harm ;  so  you  are  mistaken,  if  you  believe 
that  he  has  done  him  any  harm. — Why  do  you  listen  to 
that  man? — I  listen  to  him,  but  I  do  not  believe  him;  for 
I  know  that  he  is  a  story-teller. — How  do  you  know  that 
he  is  a  story-teller  ?— He  does  not  believe  in  God;  and 
all  those  who  do  not  believe  in  God  are  story-tellers. — 
Why  does  your  cousin  not  brush  his  hat  ?— He  does  not 
brush  it,  because  he  is  afraid  of  soiling  his  fingers  (fid)  t>te 
ginger). — What  does  my  neighbour  tell  you?  — He  tells  me 
that  you  wish  to  buy  his  horse;  but  I  know  that  he  is 
mistaken,  for  you  have  no  money  to  buy  it. — What  do  they 
say  at  the  market? — They  say  that  the  enemy  is  beaten. — 
Do  you  believe  it? — I  do  believe  it,  because  every  one 
says  so.— Why  have  you  bought  that  book?— I  bought 
it,  because  I  wanted  it  to  learn  German;  and  because 
every  one  spoke  of  it.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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CONTINUATION  OF  THE  SEVENTY-SECOND  LESSON. 

£oxtfe^un%  titt  ^wci  untr  (tebjigßat  £täion. 

When  a  proposition  has  no  definite  subject,  the 
English,  in  order  to  avoid  the  pronouns  thep^  people  ^c, 
use  the  verb  in  the  passive  voice  \  and  say,  /  was  toldy 
instead  of,  Thet/  told  me;  It  teas  given  to  me,  instead 
of,  They  gave  it  to  me  This  is  expressed  in  German 
by  means  of  the  indefinite  pronoun  man,  one,  as  in 
French  by  on.    Ex. 

I  am  toid  that  he  is  arrived.  SWan  fa^t  mir ,  ba§  cr  angcfcm« 
men  ift. 

A  knife  w^s  given  to  him  to  2)kii  cjab  i^m  ein  SDteffer,  um  fein 
cut  his  bread,  and  he  cut  his  Srct)  ^u  ((^neifccn,  unt)  er  f^nitt 
finger.  fi^  in  ten  finger. 

PERFECT  OF  REFLECTIVE  "I^RBS. 

Have  you  cut  yourself?  S>(\{^txi  ©ie  ftd)  gefc^nitten? 

I  have  not  cut  myself.  3cft  ^^l^'c  "iif^  Kid)t  gcfc^nittcn. 

Have  those  men  cut  themselves  ?   S^Oihtn  ftc^  biefc  Scanner  gef^nit- 

ten  y 
They  have  not  cut  themselves.   (£ie  ^aben  fi^  ni(^t  gcfd^nittcn. 
Hast  thou  hurt  thyself?  S^o,^  $Du  Dir  wei>c  gctt>an? 

1  have  not  hurt  myself.  3^0  ^^^^  ntir  ni^t  mcbe  get^an. 

Who  has  cut  himself?  SBcr  ^at  ficf)  gef^nitten? 

I  have  cut  my  finger.  f  3d)    \)tx\>t   mic^   m  ben  finger 

gefc^nitten. 


I  have  rejoiced. 
I  have  flattered  myself. 
Thou  hast  cut  thyself 
He  has  flattered  himself 
We  have  been  afraid. 

You  have  mistaken. 


To  pull  out. 

He  pulls  out  his  hair. 

He  has  pulled  out  his  hair. 

He  has  cut  his  hair. 

I  have  had  my  hair  cut. 


i  3c^  ^^^^  «ii<^  gefreut  (gefreuet). 

3c^  ^abe  mir  gcf^mei(f)elt. 

Du  \:)Oi\i  Did)  gej^nittcn. 

Hi  ^at  ftc^  gefimeid)elt. 

-J-  2Bir  t)aben  unö  gefürd^tet. 
\  t  3l)r  ^abt  (Siic^  geirrt. 
\  t  ®ie  ^aben  fid)  geirrt. 

5tu^rei§cn*. 

t  Sr  rei§t  fic^  bie  4^aarc  <x\xi. 
t  Gr  ^at  fid)  W  $»aarc  auggeriffcn. 
t  Gr   ^at    fic^    W   §aare    abge« 

fci)nittcn. 
t  3^^  ^fl^c  ^^'^  ^ie  ^aarc  fc^nei« 

ben  laffen. 
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1  have  cut  my  nails.  t  3c^  ^<^^^   ^^^  i*i«  ^^3«^  <^H^' 

\dmtUn. 
The  hair,  ta§  S^aax  (plur.  c). 

(  3"  35ctte  (^e^en'''\ 
To  go  to  bed.  J  ®d)[afeu  gef)en*. 

To  get  up,  to  rise.  51  u fliegen*. 

Do  you  rise  early?  ®tct)en  <Sic  frü^  auf? 

I  rise  at  sun-rise.  3d)  ftcfjc  mit  ©onucnauft^ang  auf. 

( 3ci)    gebe    mit   Sonnenuntergang 

I  go  to  bed  at  sun-set.  sJ^Icfe'^  mi*  mit   ecnnenuuter. 

'      gang. 

At  what  time  did  you  go  to  bed?  Km  welche  ^di  nub  Sic  p  53ettc 

gegangen  V 

At  midnight.  Um  "SKitternadü. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.   Urn  brei  ll^r  5D'?orgcn§. 

He  went  to  bed  late.  (ft  ift  fpät  ju  S3ette  gegangen. 

At  Mhat  o'clock   did  you  go  to   Urn  wie  t>iel  U^r  fünb  *£ie  gejiern 

bed  yesterday  ?        '  ju  53ctte  gegangen  ? 

At  a  quarter  past  eleven.  Urn  ein  iöiertel  auf  Jivolf 

The  bed,  t>a&  3?ett  (plur.  en). 

The  sun-rise  !  ^^"^  ©cnnenaufgang. 

ine  sunrise,  |  ^^^  Aufgang  ber  eonnc. 

The  sun-set  !  ^"  Sonnenuntergang. 

ine  sun  sei,  |  ^^^  Untergang  ber  ©cnne. 

Nothing  but.  9Uc^t§  a  1 5. 

He  has  nothing  but  enemies.       (ix  I)at  9?id)tä  alö  ^cinbc. 
He  drinks  nothing  but  water.       dx  trinft  9Zic^t3  aU  SBaffer. 


EXERCISES.    167. 

Did  your  father  rejoice  to  see  you? — He  did  rejoice  to 
see  me.— AVhat  did  you  rejoice  at? — I  rejoiced  at  seeing 
my  good  friends. — What  was  your  uncle  delighted  with 
(tt)crüber  Jat  fi'c^  3bv  Djjetm  gefreut)?— He  was  delighted 
with  (über)  the  horse  which  you  brought  him  from  Germany. 
— What  were  your  children  delighted  \\  ith  ? — They  were 
delighted  with  the  fine  clothes  which  I  had  had  made  (for) 
them.— Why  does  this  officer  rejoice  so  much  (fo  fe^r)? — 
Because  he  flatters  himself  he  has  good  friends. — Is  he  not 
right  in  rejoicing? — He  is  wrong,  for  he  has  nothing  but 
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enemies. — Do  you  flatter  yourself  that  }0u  know  German? 
— I  do  flatter  myself  that  I  know  it;  for  I  can  speak, 
read,  and  write  it. — Can  you  write  a  German  letter  with- 
out an  error  (ter  ge^(er)  ? — I  can. — Does  any  one  correct 
your  letters?— No  one  corrects  them;  they  do  not  require 
(braud;en  mrf)t)  to  be  corrected,  for  I  make  no  faults  in 
them. — How  many  letters  have  you  already  written? — 
I  have  already^  written  a  dozen.— Have  you  hurt  your- 
self?—I  have  not  hurt  myself. — Who  has  hurt  himself? — 
My  brother  has  hurt  himself,  for  he  has  cut  his  finger. — 
Is  he  still  ill? — He  is  better.  — I  rejoice  to  hear  that  he  is  no 
longer  ill;  for  I  love  him,  and  I  pitied  him  from  my  heart. 
— Why  does  your  cousin  pull  out  his  hair? — Because  he 
cannot  pay  what  he  owes. — Have  you  cut  your  hair? — I 
have  not  cut  it  (myself),  but  I  have  had  it  cut. — Why  do 
you  pity  that  child? — Because  he  has  cut  his  foot. — Why 
was  a  knife  given  to  him? — A  knife  was  given  to  him 
to  cut  his  nails,   and  he  has  cut  his  finger  and  his  foot. 

168. 

Do  you  go  to  bed  early  ? — I  go  to  bed  late,  for  I  cannot 
sleep,  if  I  go  to  bed  early. — At  what  o'clock  did  you 
go  to  bed  yesterday ?— Yesterday  I  Avent  to  bed  at  a 
quarter  past  eleven. — At  what  o'clock  do  your  children 
go  to  bed? — They  go  to  bed  at  sun-set.— Do  they  rise 
early? — They  rise  at  sun-rise. — At  what  o'clock  did  you 
rise  to-day?— To-day  I  rose  late,  because  I  went  to  bed 
late  yesterday  evening.— Does  your  son  rise  late?— He 
must  rise  earl}^,  for  he  never  goes  to  bed  late. — What 
does  he  do  when  he  gets  up?— He  studies,  and  then 
breakfasts. — Does  he  not  go  out  before  he  breakfasts? 
— No,  he  studies  and  breakfasts  before  he  goes  out. — 
What  does  he  do  after  breakfast? — As  soon  as  he  has 
breakfasted  he  comes  to  my  house,  and  we  ride  (on 
horseback)  into  the  forest. — Didst  thou  rise  this  morn- 
ing as  early  as  I? — I  rose  earlier  than  you,  for  I  rose 
before  sun-rise,    (ßee  end  of  Lesson  XXXYI.) 
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SEVENTY-THIRD  LESSON.— Brti   UUtl    fwbjiößc 
frction. 

To  take  a  walk,  «Si^ajicren  c^ct)cn* 

To  take  an  airing  in  a  carriage.   «S^ja^iercn  fabren*  (Imp.  fuf)r). 
To  take  a  ride  on  horseback.      «Spajiercn  reiten  *  (Imp.  ritt). 

X5^  ^-  When  two  or  more  infinitives,  two  past  par- 
ticiples, or  a  past  participle  and  an  infinitive  depend 
upon  each  other ;  the  last  in  English  is  put  the  first  in 
German. 

Do   you   wish   to   take   a  walk  SEcIIeu  ®ic  fpajiercn  gc^en? 

(to*  go  a  walking)? 

I  do   wish   to   take   a  walk  (to  Sdj  voiii  (parieren  ge^en. 

go  a  walking). 

He  wishes  to  take  a  walk.  6r  mil  fva^ieren  c^ckn. 

Thou  wishest  to  take  an  airing.  2^u  willfi  fpajieren  fahren. 

Thev  wish  to  take  a  ride.  Sie  wclUn  [pa.^ieren  reiten. 

Do  you  wish  to  see  him  work?  SBcflen  8ic  il)n  arbeiten  [ef/en? 

Has'^your  brother  been  praised?  3ft  3^1-*  33ru^er  (gelobt  w^^r^cn? 

He  takes  a  walk  every  day.        (Jr  (^e^t  alk  Xa%t  [parieren. 

Do  you  often  walk?  "         ®eben  <BU  oft  (parieren? 

I  take  a  walk   every  morning.  3d)  gc^e  alk  SKorgen  fpasieren. 

To  take  a  child  a  walking.  ©in  Äinb  [parieren  fiibren. 

Do   you   take   your   children  a  ^ii^rcn  ®ie  3^rcÄinl)er  [pajicrcn? 

walking? 
I  take    them   a  walking   every  3d)  fuf)rc  jic  ade  5lbcnb   [parieren. 

evening. 

J3=»  B.  Two  infinitives  or  participles  not  depending 
on  each  other  follow  the  English  construction. 

One  must  love  and  praise  one's  9J?an    mn§    feinen   ^rcunb    lieben 

friend.  nnb  loben. 

AVhora   must    we    despise   and  2Ben    mujj    man    »erachten    unb 

punish  ?  ftrafen  ? 

I  take   a  walk,   when   I  have  3d)    ge^c  fpajicrcn,   trenn   id)   ju 

nothing  to  do  at  home.  C'^ciufc  9iic^t^  gU  tf)un  i)abi. 

Obs.  A.  The  adverb  Yoann  is  used  to  interrogate  with 
respect  to  time  only.  In  all  other  instances  the  English 
w/ien  is  translated  by  wtnn*    Ex. 
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When  do  you  start?  SBann  reifen  ©ic  ab? 

When  did  he  start?  SSann  ift  er  abgereifl? 

To  teach.  Sef)ren. 

Obs.  B.  This  verb,  when  joined  to  an  infinitive,  go- 
verns the  name  of  the  person  in  the  accusative;  but 
when  the  thing  taught  is  expressed  by  a  substantive,  it 
governs  the  dative  of  the  person. 

He  teaches  me  to  read.  6r  Ief)rt  mid)  lefcn. 

I  teach  hini  to  write.  3d)  Iet)re  \%\\  fc^reibcn. 

He  teaches   me   arithmetic  and  ßr   le^rt    mir    i)aö    CRec^ncn   unb 
writing.  Schreiben. 

Obs.  C.  All  infinitives  taken  substantively  are  of  the 
neuter  gender.  Any  German  infinitive  may  thus  be 
taken  substantively,  e.  g.  ba^  9?ec^nen,  arithmetic,  from 
red)nen,  to  reckon;  bae  ©d^reiben,  the  writing,  from 
[(^reiben*,  to  write,  &c. 

I  teach   you    the   German  Ian-   3*     lebre     S^nen     bie    beutf^c 
guage.  ®prad)ci. 

I  Unterrichten. 

To  instruct.  <  Unterricht  ert^etlen   (orge* 

(     ben*). 

The  instruction,  the  lessons,   bcr  Unterriebt. 

He  eives  me  lessons  ^  ®^  Sit^t  mir  Unterri^t. 

ne  gl^es  me  les^sons.  ^  ^^  ^^^^^.j^  ^^.^  Unterriebt. 

I  give   him   lessons  in  German  3^  Ö^t>^  {^^  ertbeile)   ij)m  Untere 
(I  teach  him  German)  rtd^t  im  3)eutfcbcn. 

I  gave  lessons  in  English  to  his  3^^  ^i^^^  feinen  Äinbern  Untcrri(f)t 
children  (I taught  his  children       im  (Snglifc^en  ertbeilt. 
English). 

He  takes  lessons  in  dancing.  (gx  nimmt  Untcrrid^t  im  Xanjen. 

The  learned  man,  ber  ©elebrte; 

a  learned  man,-  ein  ©elebrter   (See   Obs.   Lesson 

LV); 

the  clergyman,  bcr  ®ei|tlicbe; 

a  clergyman,  ein  ©eiftlic^er; 

1  S^ie  <S)?racf)e,  the  langaage,  is  a  feminine  noun,  and  has  tt  in 
tbe  plural. 
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the    German   master    (meaning) 

the    master    of    the    GermanJ  bcr  t)CXit\ä)t  ®vra*(c^rcr; 

language),  ) 

the    German    master    (meaningi 

that  the  master  is  a  German.f  Cer  beutfcljc  Scorer; 


whatever  he  teaches), 
the  dancing-master. 
To  dance. 
To  cipher,  to  reckon. 


ber  2:anjmeifier. 
9(led)ucn, 


To  remember,  to  recollect.      'Bid)  erinnern. 

OÖS.  D.  This  verb  governs  either  the  genitive  alone, 
or,  less  elegantly,  the  accusative  with  the  preposi- 
tion an. 


Do  you  remember  that  man  ? 
I  do' remember  him. 

,1 

Does  he  recollect  his  promise? 


He  does  recollect  it. 

Does  he  recollect  it? 

I  remember  you. 

1  recollect  them. 

He  remembers  me. 

He  recollects  us. 

I  have  remembered  him. 


Erinnern  €ic  firf)  biefeg  5!}ianneö? 
5d)  erinnere  micb  feiner. 
(Irtnnert    er    fid)    [eineö   2)erfprc5 

d)cns  ? 
(Erinnert   er  fid)  an   fein  SSerfpre- 

c^en? 

(Sr  erinnert  liefe  bcffen. 
Sr  erinnert  ftd)  baran. 
(Erinnert  er  fid)  beffcn  ? 
(Erinnert  er  fid)  baran  ? 
5d)  erinnere  mid)  ^s^i^cr. 
3cfe  erinnere  mid)  ibter. 
(Er  erinnert  fi^  meiner. 
(Er  erinnert  fid)  unfer. 
3c^  ^abe  mid)  feiner  erinnert. 


EXERCISES.    169. 

Do  you  call  me  ?— I  do  call  you. — What  is  your  plea- 
sure?— You  must  rise,  for  it  is  already  late.— What  do 
you  want  me  for?— I  have  lost  all  my  money  at  play,  and 
I  come  to  beg  you  to  lend  me  some.— What  o'clock  is 
it?— It  is  already  a  quarter  past  six,  aud  you  have  slept 
long  enough. — Is  it  long  since  you  rose  ? — It  is  an  hour 
and  a  half  since  I  rose. — Do  you  often  go  a  walking? — 
I  go  a  walking  when  I  have  nothing  to  do  at  home.— Do 
you  wish  to  take  a  walk  ? — I  cannot  take  a  walk,  for  I 
have  too  much  to  do.— Has  your  brother  taken  a  ride  on 
horseback?— He  has  taken  an  airing  in  a  carriage.— Do 
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your  children  often  go  a  walking? — They  go  a  walking 
every  morning  after  breakfast. — Do  you  take  a  walk  after 
dinner? — After  dinner  I  drink  tea,  and  then  I  take  a  walk. 
■ — Do  you  often  take  your  children  a  walking? — I  take 
them  a  walking  every  morning  and  every  evening. — Can 
you  go  along  with  me? — I  cannot  go  along  with  you,  for 
I  must  take  my  little  brother  out  a  walking. — Where  do 
you  walk? — We  Avalk  in  our  uncle's  garden  and  fields. — 
Do  you  like  walking? — !  like  walking  better  than  eating 
and  drinking. — Does  your  father  like  to  take  a  ride  on 
horseback  ? — He  likes  to  take  a  ride  in  a  carriage  better 
than  on  horseback. — Must  one  love  children  who  are  not 
good? — One  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  punish  and  des- 
pise them. — Who  has  taught  you  to  read  ?— I  have  learnt 
it  with  (bei)  a  French  master. — Has  he  also  taught  you 
to  write? — He  has  taught  me  to  read  and  to  write. — 
Who  has  taught  your  brother  arithmetic? — A  German 
master  has  taught  it  him. — Do  you  wish  to  take  a  walk 
with  us? — I  cannot  go  a  walking,  for  I  am  waiting  for 
my  German  master.— Does  your  brother  wish  to  take  a 
walk? — He  cannot,   for  he  is   taking  lessons  in  dancing. 


Have  you  an  English  master  ? — We  have  one. — Does  he 
also  give  you  lessons  in  Italian  ? — He  does  not  know  Italian  ;* 
but  we  have  an  Itahan  and  Spanish  master.— What  has  be- 
come of  your  old  writing-master?— He  has  taken  orders 
(has  become  a  clergyman). — What  has  become  of  the 
learned  man  whom  I  saw  at  your  house  last  winter? — 
He  has  set  up  for  a  merchant. — And  what  has  become  of 
his  son?— He  has  turned  a  soldier. — Do  you  still  recollect 
my  old  dancing-master?  — I  do  still  recollect  him;  what 
has  become  of  him? — He  is  here,  and  you  can  see  him,  if 
you  like  (ttJoKen). — Hast  thou  a  German  master? — I  have  a 
very  good  (one),  for  it  is  my  father  who  gives  me  lessons 
in  German  and  in  English. — Does  your  father  also  know  Po- 
lish?— He  does  not  know  it  yet;  but  he  intends  to  learn  it 
this  summer.— Do  you  remember  your  promise? — I  do  re- 
member it.— What  did  you  promise  me  ?— I  promised  to  give 
you  lessons  in  German ;  and  I  will  do  it. — Will  you  begin  this 
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morning? — I  will  begin  this  evening,  if  you  please  (ttJentt 
e0  3^nen  gefäUi^  tft). — Do  you  recollect  the  man  whose  son 
taught  us  dancing  ? — I  no  longer  recollect  him. — Do  you 
still  recollect  my  brothers  ? — I  do  recollect  them  very  well, 
for  when  I  was  studying  at  Berlin,  I  saw  them  every  day. 
— Does  your  uncle  still  recollect  me  ? — I  assure  you  that 
he  still  recollects  you. — Do  you  speak  German  better  than 
my  cousin?— I  do  not  speak  it  so  well  as  he,  for  he  speaks 
it  better  than  many  Germans. — Which  of  your  pupils  speaks 
it  the  best  ? — The  one  that  was  walking  with  me  yesterday 
speaks  it  the  best  of  them  all. — Is  your  uncle's  house  as 
high  as  ours? — Yours  is  higher  than  my  uncle's,  but  my 
cousin's  is  the  highest  house  that  I  have  ever  seen. — Has 
your  friend  as  many  books  as  I  ?  -  You  have  more  of  them 
than  he;  but  my  brother  has  more  of  them  than  (both)  you 
and  he. — Which  of  us  (wev  i)On  une)  has  the  most  money  ? 
— You  have  the  most,  for  I  have  but  thirty  crowns,  my 
friend  has  but  ten,  and  you  have  five  hundred.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


SEVENTY-FOURTH  LESSON.— loiter  Utttr   fxtb^ic^^t 
faction. 

To  make  use  of,  to  use.         'Bid)    bebienen    (governs   the 
genitive). 

Do  you  use  my  horse?  58cbicnen  «Sic  ftcf)  meineö  ^fcrbeS? 

I  do  use  it.  3cf)  bcbicne  mic^  beffelben. 

Does  your  father  use  it?  2?ebient  ftd)  2^x  abater  beffelben? 

He  does  use  it.  (£r  bebient  ftd)  beffelben. 

Have  you  used  my  carriage?      ."paben   @te    fid)    meineö    SBagenö 

bebient? 
I  have  used  it.  3c^  i^abt  mid)  beffelben  bebient. 

Do  you  use  my  books?  Sebienen  Sie   fid)  meiner  SBücber? 

I  do  use  them.  3d)  bebienc  mid)  berfclben. 

31ay  I  use  your  book?  Äann    id)   mid)  3^reö  S3ud)eö  be.- 

bienen  ? 
Thou  mayest  use  it.  2)u  fannft  ■Z)id)  beffelben  bebienen. 

To  approach,  to  draw  near.  ®td)  ndbern  (governs  the  dative). 

To  Avithdraw  from,  to  go  away   Bid)  entfernen   (governs  the  da- 

i\'om.  tive  with  the  preposition  Don). 

GKHMAN    GRAMM.    I.  17 
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Bo  you  approach  the  fire  ? 

1  do  approach  it. 

I  go  away  from  tlie  fire. 

I  go  away  from  it. 

What  do  you  recollect? 

I  recollect  nothing. 

What  are  you  withdrawing  from  ? 

Are  you  cold? 

I  am  very  cold. 

I  am  not  cold. 

Art  thou  cold? 

Is  he  warm  ? 

Are  they  warm  or  cold  ? 

They  are  neither  warm  nor  cold. 

Who  is  cold? 

Mj  feet  are  cold. 

His  hands  are  cold. 

Why  does  that   man   go    away 

from  the  fire? 
He  goes  away  from  it,  because 

he  is  not  cold. 

To  freeze— frozen. 
Froze. 


9lä^ern  ©ie  fi^  bcm  ^cucr? 
3c^  nähere  mic^  t>cm[clbett. 
3cf)  entferne  midi  »om  ^-euer. 
3c^  entferne  micI)J>aöon. 
SBoran  erinnern  ^ie  fi^? 
3c^  erinnere  mid)  an  9ii^t3, 
SBoüon  entfernen  Bit  fic^l 

t  '^\t  eö  3^ncn  fait? 

t  da  ift  mir  fe^r  fait. 

t  (1^  ift  mir  nic^t  fait. 

t  3ft  eg  Dir  fait? 

t  3lt  f^  ^^nt  warm? 

f  3ft  (^  linen  warm  ober  fait? 

i  (£ä  ift  i^nen   »ebcr  warm,  noc^ 

fait. 
t  SBem  \\t  eS  fait? 
t  (So  ift  mir  an  ben  ?^-ü§en  fait, 
t  <S^  ift  il)m  an  ben  ^änben  fait. 
2Barum  entfernt  fid)  biefer  Tlann 

»on  bem  ?^ener? 
(Sr    entfernt  flc^    batJoa,   weil  ti 

i^m  nic^t  fait  \\t. 

■j-  g-riercn*  —  gefroren, 
^ror  (Imperf.). 


OÖS.  The  impersonal  verb  frieren*,  to  freeze,  governs 
the  accusative,  and  may  also  be  used  for  the  English 
verb  to  be  cold^  as: 


I  am  very  cold. 
I  am  not  cold. 
AA^ho  is  cold? 
31y  feet  are  cold. 
His  hands  are  cold. 

For  what  ?  whereto  ?  for  what 
purpose  ? 

What  do  you  want  money  for? 
I  want  some  to  buy  a   carriage 

with. 
What  does  this  horse  serve  you 

for  ?  ^ 

It  serves  me  to  ride  out  upon. 

To  ride  out. 

To  go  out  in  a  carriage. 


t  @ö  friert  micf)  fe^r. 

t  de  friert  mic^  nic^t. 

t  2Ben  friert  eö? 

t  SDtir  frieren  bie  %\\^t. 

t  3^itt  frieren  W  ^änbe. 

Joäu? 

SBcju  trauten  €ie  ®elb? 

3cl)   brand)e    wcl^eö,    nm    einen 

2Bai^cn  gU  faufen. 
SBoju'Dieut  3^"en  biefcö  ^^ferb? 

So  bient  mir,   um  auöjureiten  or 

gum  Sluöreiten. 
5lngreiten  *. 
5tugfa^rcn*. 
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EXERCISES.    171. 


Which  is  the  nearest  way  to  go  to  your  uncle's  castle? 
— This  way  is  shorter  than  the  one  we  took  yesterday;  but 
my  father  knows  one  w  hich  is  the  nearest  of  all. — Do  you 
use  my  carriage?— I  do  use  it— Has  your  father  used  my 
horse  ?— He  has  used  it. — What  does  this  horse  serve  you 
for? — It  serves  me  to  ride  out  upon.— Do  you  use  the 
books  which  I  lent  you  ?— I  do  use  them. — May  I  (^attn 
ic^)  use  your  knife? — Thou  mayest  use  it^  but  thou  must 
not  cut  thyself.— May  my  brothers  use  your  books  ?— They 
may  use  them,  but  they  must  not  tear  them.— May  we  use 
your  stone  table? — You  may  use  it,  but  you  must  not  spoil 
it. — What  has  my  wood  served  you  for? — It  has  served 
me  to  warm  mj  self  with. — For  what  purpose  do  your  bro- 
thers want  money?  — They  want  some  to  live  upon. — What 
does  this  knife  serve  us  for? — It  serves  us  to  cut  our 
bread,  our  meat,  and  our  cheese  with. — Is  it  cold  to-day? 
— It  is  very  cold — Will  you  draw  near  the  fire? — I  cannot 
draw  near  it,  for  I  am  afraid  of  burning  myself. — Why 
does  your  friend  go  away  from  the  fire  ?— He  goes  away 
from  it,  because  he  is  afraid  of  burning  himself. — Art  thou 
coming  near  the  fire  ? — I  am  coming  near  it,  because  I  am 
very  cold. — Are  thy  hands  cold?— My  hands  are  not  cold, 
but  my  feet  are.— Do  you  go  away  from  the  fire? — I  do 
go  away  from  it. — Why  do  you  go  away  from  it? — Because 
I  am  not  cold.— Are  you  cold  or  warm? — I  am  neither 
cold  nor  warm. 

172. 

Why  do  your  children  approach  the  fire  ? — They  approach 
it,  because  they  are  cold.— Is  any  body  cold? — Somebody 
is  cold. — Who  is  cold? — The  little  boy,  whose  father  has 
lent  you  a  horse,  is  cold. — Wliy  does  he  not  warm  himself? 
— Because  his  father  has  no  money  to  buy  wood. — Will 
you  tell  him  to  come  to  me  to  w  arm  himself? — I  will  tell 
him  so. — Do  you  remember  anything? — I  remember  nothing. 
— What  does  your  uncle  recollect?— He  recollects  your 
promise. —What  have  I  promised  him  ? — You  have  promised 
him  to  go  to  Germany  with  him  next  winter. — I  intend  to 
do  so,  if  it  is  not  too  cold.— Are  your  hands  often  cold?— 

17* 
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My  hands  are  scarcely  ever  cold,  but  my  feet  are  often 
§0. — Why  do  J  ou  withdraw  from  the  fire  ? — I  have  been 
sitting  near  the  fire  this  hour  and  a  half,  so  that  I  am 
no  longer  cold. — Does  your  friend  not  like  to  sit  near 
the  fire? — He  likes,  on  the  contrary,  much  (_i^^)X)  to  sit 
near  the  fire,  but  only  when  he  is  cold. — May  one  ap- 
proach your  uncle  ?  —  One  may  approach  him ,  for  he 
receives  every  body.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


SEVENTY-FIFTH  LESSON.— iTüuf  untr  (tebjifllle  faction. 

Tn  «havP  I  ^^'"^^^"  (^^^^  active). 

*®  ^^^^^'  I  @ic^  ranren  (verb  reflective). 

To  get  shaved.  ©ic^  rafiren  laffen*. 

To  dress,  to  put  on  clothes.  Stn^ie^eu  *. 

To  dress.  5Inf(eiben. 

To  undress,  to  put  off  clothes.  5tuf^ie^en*. 

To  undress.  5tuefle{bcn. 

Obs.  A.  ^In^te^en*  expresses  either  fo  dress  or  to 
put  on  clothes,  but  aufleiben  can  only  be  used  to  ex- 
press the  English  to  dress.  The  same  may  be  said  with 
regard  to  auejte^en*  and  auefleibem 

Have  you  dressed  yourself?  .^aben  ©ie  iiä)  angefleitet? 

I  have  not  yet  dressed  myself.  3^    H^^^   niic^   nod)  nid^t    ancf^ti 

tUiM. 

Have  you  dressed  the  child?  ^aben  ^it  tag  Äinb  angezogen? 

I  have*^  dressed  it.  3^  ^^^^  f^  ^tti^fJ'^Ö^"^ 

He  has  put  on  his  coat.  6r  i)at  feinen  Oicrf  angezogen. 

He  has  taken  off  his  shoes.  dr  ^at  (cine  ®^u^e  aulgejogen. 

To  Avake.  2Bccfen,  Qufn>ecfen. 

To  awake.  dnvacljen,  aufira^en. 

OÖS.  B.  2ÖBe(fen  and  auftvecfen  are  active  verbs,  but 
txwa^cn  and  auftva^en  are  neuter,  and  take  the  verb 
fepn*  for  their  auxiliary.  SBecfen  signifies  to  ^^ake  in- 
tentionally, aufivecfen  unintentionally.  Ex.  25?cKen  (Sie 
mtc^  urn  5tt)ei  U^r  iverfen?  Will  you  wake  me  at  two 
o'clock?     5JKa(^en  6ie  feinen  ^ävm,  tamit  Sie  if>n  nic^t 
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aufweden,  do  not  make  any  noise,  that  you  may  not 
wake  him.  (JrU^a^eu  means  to  awake  at  once  or  by 
accident.  Ex.  ^d)  cv\\\'[d)te  auf  einmal  au6  meinem  Traume, 
I  at  once  awoke  from  my  dream,  ^uftvai^en  means  to 
awake  regularly  without  any  accident.  Ex.  2)eÖ  ^[^Orgen^ 
aufwad;en;  to  awake  in  the  morning. 

To  come  down.  (See  \  SQtxai\      ^inab        i  iid^tn  *,  fielen  *, 
Lesson  LII.)  ^  ^^crunter,  f)inunter   )  reiten*,  fahren*,  k. 


To  go  down  into  the  well. 
To  come  down  the  hill. 
To  go  down  the  river. 
To  alight  from  one's  horse, 
dismount. 

To  alidit,  to  set  out. 


To  mount— to  ascend. 

To  mount  the  horse. 
To  get  into  the  coach. 
To  go  on  board  a  ship. 

The  dream:  the  beard, 
the  stream  (the  river), 

AVhere  is  your  brother  ? 

He  is  in  the  garret. 

Will   you    desire    liim  to  come 

down  ? 
The  garret  (the  loft)  under  the 

roof  of  a  house. 
To  come  down. 

To  behave,   to  conduct  one's 
self. 

I  behave  well. 

How  does  he  behave  ? 


3n  ben  S3runnen  f)innntcr  flcigen*. 
23cm  Serge  f)erab  fteii^en  *. 
2)en  Strom  ^inab  fa'^ren*. 
9Som  *^>ferbe  fieigen*. 

\  ^tn^lleigen  *. 

I  9Xu§  bent  SBagen  fieigcn*. 

®t eigen  (part,   past,   gefiicgen. 
Imperf  ftieg). 

9Iufö  (auf  ba§)  ^ferb  fleigen  *. 
3n  ben  SBagcn  fteigen  ''■. 
3n  ein  ®cl)iff  fteigen  *, 

ber  2ranm;  ber  53art; 
ber  «Strom. 

2Bo  ift  3br  33ruber? 

^r  ift  auf  bent  Soben. 

Söoücn  Sie  il)n  bitten,  ^erab  (^cr* 

uutct)  5U  fommen? 
©er  Soben  unter  Dem  ©acf>c  cincö 

i^aufeö 
.!pcrab  (or  herunter)  fommen. 

)  Sid)  aup^ren. 

}  Sid)  betragen*   (Imperf  betrug). 

3fb  fi'ibrc  mic^  gut  auf. 
Söie  fü^rt  er  ftd^  auf'^ 


Towards. 


®  e  g  e  n  (a  preposition  governing 
the  accusative). 

He  behaves  ill  towards  this  man.   Gr  beträgt   fi^  fd)Ic^t   gegen  ttie^ 

fen  Ttann. 
He  has  behaved  ill  towards  me.   @r  ^at  fid)  übel  gegen  mic^  betra? 

gen. 
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To  be  worth  while.  ©  er  ^R  ii  ^  e  i  it)  c  1 1  ^  f  c  t)  n  *. 

Is  it  worth  while?  3ft  c§  bcr  SlJiu^e  wert^? 

It  is  worth  while.  (£ö  ift  ter  5Kii^c  itjcrt^. 

It  is  not  worth  while.  do  ift  n{cf)t  ber  9)]ii^e  tt)crt&. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  do  that?  3fi  e§  bcr  Tlü\)t  wert^,   biefeS  ju 

tijun? 

Is  it   worth  while  to  wTite   to  3ft  eg   ber  9Kül)e   tpert^,   on   i^n 
him?  ju  fcl}reibeu? 

Is  it  better?  5ll  e§  bcffer? 

It  is  better.  de  ift  beffer. 

It  is  better  to  do  this  than  that.   (J§  ift   beffer ,  bicfeS   o.U  jenc8  ^u 

t[)un. 
It  is   better   to  stay  here  than   d^  ift  bcffcr,  ^icr  ju  bleiben,   aU 
to  go  a  walking.*^  f^ajiercn  ^u  gef)en. 


EXERCISES.    173. 

Have  you  shaved  to-day? — I  have  shaved. — Has  your 
brother  shaved? — He  has  not  shaved  himself,  but  has  got 
shaved. — Do  you  shave  often  ? — I  shave  every  morning,  and 
soDietimes  also  in  the  evening. — When  do  you  shave  in  the 
evening? — When  I  do  not  dine  at  home. — How  many  times 
a  day  does  your  father  shave  ?-  He  shaves  only  once  a 
day,  but  my  brother  has  such  a  strong  beard  that  he  is 
obliged  to  shave  twice  a  day. —  Does  your  uncle  shave 
often? — He  shaves  only  every  other  day  (einen  Xao^  urn  ben 
anbern),  for  his  beard  is  not  strong. — At  what  o'clock  do 
you  dress  in  the  morning?— I  dress  as  soon  as  I  have 
breakfasted,  and  I  breakfast  every  day  at  eight  o'clock,  or 
at  a  quarter  past  eight.- -Does  your  neighbour  dress  before 
he  breakfasts?— He  breakfasts  before  he  dresses  — At  what 
o'clock  in  the  evening  dost  thou  undress  ? — I  undress  as 
soon  as  I  return  from  faue)  the  theatre — Dost  thou  go  to 
the  theatre  every  evening  ? — I  do  not  go  every  evening, 
for  it  is  better  to  study  than  to  go  to  the  theatre. — At  what 
o'clock  dost  thou  undress  when  thou  dost  not  go  to  the 
theatre? — I  then  undress  as  soon  as  I  have  supped,  and 
go  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock. — Have  you  already  dressed  the 
child?— I  have  not  dressed  it  yet,    for  it  is  still  asleep 

1  J)ie  SD'iil^C,  is  a  feminine  substantive,  and  takes  n  in  the  plural. 


(f^läft  ncci))-— At  what  o'clock  does  it  get  up  ? — It  gets  up  as 
soon  as  it  is  waked.  (See  continuation  of  Lesson  LXXII.) 


Do  you  rise  as  early  as  I?— I  do  not  know  at  what 
o'clock  you  rise,  but  I  rise  as  soon  as  I  awake. — Will  you 
tell  my  servant  to  wake  me  to-morrow  at  four  o'clock?  — 
I  will  tell  him. — Why  have  you  risen  so  early  ? — My  chil- 
dren have  made  such  a  noise  that  they  wakened  me. — 
Have  you  slept  well? ~I have  not  slept  well,  four  you  made 
too  much  noise. — At  Avhat  o'clock  must  I  wake  you?— To- 
morrow thou  mayest  wake  me  at  six  o'clock. — At  what 
o'clock  did  the  good  captain  awake?  -  He  awoke  at  a  quarter 
past  five  in  the  morning. — When  did  this  man  go  down 
into  the  well? — He  went  down  into  it  this  morning. —Has 
he  come  up  again  yet  (tineber  herauf  geftiegen)?— He  came 
up  an  hour  ago. — Where  is  your  brother?— He  is  in  his 
room. — Will  you  tell  him  to  come  down? — I  will  tell  him 
so;  but  he  is  not  dressed  yet. — Is  your  friend  still  on  the 
mountain?  — He  has  already  come  down. — Did  you  go  down 
or  up  this  river?— We  went  down  it— Has  your  brother 
dinedalready  ?— He  dined  as  soon  as  he  had  alighted  from 
his  horse.  — Is  your  uncle  already  asleep  (fd^lafcn*)? — I 
believe  that  he  is  asleep,  for  he  went  to  bed  as  soon  as 
he  had  alighted. — Did  my  cousin  speak  to  you  before  he 
started? — He  spoke  to  me  before  lie  got  into  the  coach. — 
Have  you  seen  my  brother?— I  saw  him  before  I  went 
on  board  the  ship. 


How  did  my  child  behave  ? — He  did  behave  very  well. — 
How  did  my  brother  behave  towards  you?— He  behaved 
very  well  towards  me,  for  he  behaves  well  towards  every 
body —Is  it  worth  while  to  write  to  that  man? — It  is  not 
worth  while  to  write  to  him.— Is  it  worth  while  to  alight 
in  order  to  buy  a  cake?  — It  is  not  worth  while,  for  it  is 
not  long  since  we  ate. — Is  it  worth  while  to  dismount  from 
ray  horse  in  order  to  give  something  to  that  poor  man  ?^ 
Yes,  for  he  seems  to  want  it ;  but  you  can  (fönnen)  give 
him  something  without  dismounting  from  your  horse.— Is  it 
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better  to  go  to  the  theatre  than  to  study?— It  is  better  to 
do  the  latter  than  the  former. — Is  it  better  to  learn  to  read 
German  than  to  speak  it? — It  is  not  worth  while  to  learn 
to  read  it  without  learning  to  speak  it. —Is  it  better  to  go 
to  bed  than  to  go  a  walking?— It  is  better  to  do  the 
latter  than  the  former.  — Is  it  better  to  get  into  a  coach 
than  to  go  on  board  the  ship  ? — It  is  not  worth  while  to 
get  into  a  coach  or  to  go  on  board  the  ship  when  one 
has  no  wish  to  travel.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


Fonrth   Mouth. 

SSierter  ?D^onat, 


SEVENTY-SIXTH  LESSON.— S^e  unb  fubfi^^t  fniion. 

To  hire,  to  rent.  ajiict^cn. 

To  hire  a  room.  gin  3intmer  miet^cn. 

Have  you  hired  a  room?  S^^abm  ©ie  ein  ßintntcr  gcmict^et? 

I  have'  hired  one.  3^  ^^^^  fio^  gemiet^et. 

To  let.  Scrmtct^en. 

He  has  a  room  to  let.  gr  ^at  ein  3immer  jn  »ermict^en. 

To  get  rid  of  some  one.  @tcb  3<^ni'ittben  »om  ^atfe  [Raffen. 

I  did  get  rid  of  him.  3d)  ^abe  i^n  mir  »om^^alfc  gefc^afft. 

To  part  with  something.  ßtwa§  abfd)affen. 

Do  you  intend  to  part  ^^ith  your  (ginb    ©ie  gefonncn,  3^1^^  ^fcrbe 

horses?  al^jufdiaffcn? 

I  have  already  parted  with  them.  3^  ^«^^  l^^  ff&on  abgef^affl- 

He  has  parted  with  his  carriage,  (ir  f)at  feinen  SBagcn  abgefrf)ap. 

Have    you    parted    A\-ith    (dis-  ^aben  ®ic   '^l)xen  23et)ienten  abt 

charged)  your  servant?  gefc^afft? 

I  have  parted  with  (discharged)  3c^  ^^^^^  i^"  atgcf^afft. 

him. 

To  get  rid  of  something.  i  j.  re+«.^a  \^s  v«»vs»h  • 

To  ?id  one's  self  of  something.!  ^  ^^^^^^  log  njerben  . 

Did  you  get  rid  of  your  damaged  f  ®inb    ®ic   ^^xcn    »erborfcenen 

sugar?  '  3wcfer  log  gen?crben? 

I  did  get  rid  of  it.  t  3d)  tin  i^n  log  geworben. 

Did  he  get  rid  of  his  old  horse?  f  3ft   ^^  U^^  «Iteg  ^ferb  log  ges 

worben? 

He  did  get  rid  of  it.  t  ^r  ifl  eg  log  geworben. 
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To  hope,  to  expect.  «spoffcn. 

Do  you  expect  to  find  him  there  ?  hoffen  <Sie,  i^ti  ba  ju  finben? 

I  do  expect  it.  3^)  I)offe  eö. 

Hope  and  expcctationmake  many  .'pojfeu    iinb   4^arren    mac^t   SD^att;; 

a  dupe.  ien  jum  klarten.  (See  Lesson 
XLTl.  06s.  B.) 

To  wait,  to  tarry.  4^arren, 


To  change. 
To  exchange,  to  truck. 

To  change  one  thing  for  another. 

I  change  my  hat  for  his. 

To  put  on  one's  hat. 
To  put  on  linen. 
To  put  on  a  cravat. 

Do  you  change  your  hat?  j 

Do  you  put  on  another  hat?      \ 
I  do  change  it.  i 

I  do  put  another  on.  \ 

He  puts  on  other  (shifts  his)  linen. 
He  changes  his  linen. 
I  put  on  another  cravat. 

1  change  my  cravat. 

To  put  on  other  clothes.  i 

He  puts  on  other  clothes. 
He  puts  on  another  shirt. 
To  change  the  horse. 


tauften. 
I  25ertauf^cn, 
!  Umtauf(!)en. 

(i.i'mo,^  gegen  6ttt>a8  »crtauf^en 
or  umtauften. 

3^  taufc^e  meinen  ^ut  gegen  be« 
feinigen  nm. 

$Den  ^ut  auffegen. 
2Bäf^ei  anlegen. 

gin  ^alötucf^  umbinben*.  Part. 
past,  gebunben.    Imperf.  banb. 

I  Setzen  <Sic  einen  anbern  4^ut  auf? 

\  3c^  fe^e  einen  anbern  auf. 

ßr  legt  (jief)!)   anbete  SBäfc^e  an. 

(Jr  werf)felt  feine  SBäf^e. 

3c^    tinbe    ein    anbereö   ^al^tu^ 

um. 
3^  wec^öle  bag  ^algtu^. 

J  ®i(^  umffeibcn. 

\  2)ic  Ä(eiber  mecf)fcln. 

j  (är  ficibet  ftrf)  um. 

f  6r  n}ed)felt  feine  Äleiber. 

j  (Sr  jie^t  ein  aubereö  ^emb  an. 

\  dr  wcd)fe(t  fein  ^emb. 

J  (Sin  anbereö  ^fcrb^e^men  *. 

{  3)ag  q3ferb  tt?e(j)feln. 

To  exchange.  SBe^fcIn. 

To  take  fresh  horses.  ©ie  ^ferbe  wec&feln. 

To  exchange  a  piece  of  money.   Sin  ©ti'icf  ®elb  «jcd)feln. 

To   correspond  with  some  one.   SSriefe  mit  3emanbem  n>ed)feln. 

1    5Dic  SBafdie,   the   linen   is   a   feminine  collective  noan,    and  has 
consequently  no  plural. 
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Do   you  correspond  -with  your  SBe^fcIn  Sic  Briefe    mit  3^rem 

father?  '  SSater? 

I  do  correspond  with  him.  3cf)  wecfjetc  SSriefe  mit  i^m. 

To  mix.  ®i(f)  mifc^cn. 

Amongst.  Unter  (a  preposition  governing 

the  dative  and  accusative). 

I  mix  among  the  people.  5d)  mifc^c  mi^  unter  bie  Seutc. 

He  mixes  among  the  soldiers,     ^r  mifc||t  jte^  unter  bie  Solbaten. 

/  SJieb cr  erfenncn*. 
To  recognise  or  to  acJinowledge.)  Grfennen*. 

^  Impcrf.  erfanntc. 

Do  you  recognise  this  man?        (Srfennen  «Sie  biefen  Sf)iann? 
It  is  so   long  since  I  saw  him,   3f&  j'^^^  ^^^  U^''^^  fo  ^»^"9^  "^^^ 
that  I  do  not  recollect  him.  ^efe^en,  \>a^  i^  i^n  nidjt  lieber 

erfenne. 

EXERCISES.   176. 

Have  you  already  hired  a  room? — I  have  already  hired 
one. — Where  have  you  hired  it? — I  have  hired  it  in  Wil- 
liam Street,  number  (one)  hundred  an  fifty  one. — At 
whose  house  (bet  lt)etn)  have  you  hired  it? — At  the  house 
of  the  man  ^Vhose  son  has  sold  youahorse.  — For  whom 
has  your  father  hired  a  room  ? — He  has  hired  one  for  his 
son  who  has  just  arrived  from  Germany. — Did  you  at  last 
get  rid  of  that  man?— I  did  get  rid  of  him. — Why  has 
your  father  parted  with  his  horses  ? — Because  he  did  not 
want  them  any  more. — Have  you  discharged  your  servant? 
— I  have  discharged  him,  because  he  served  me  no  more 
well. — Why  have  you  parted  with  your  carriage  ?  —  Because 
I  do  not  travel,  any  more. — Has  your  merchant  succeeded 
at  last  in  getting  rid  of  his  damaged  sugar  ?  -  He  has  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  rid  of  it. — Has  he  sold  it  on  credit? — 
He  was  able  to  sell  it  for  cash,  so  that  he  did  not  sell 
it  on  credit. — Do  you  hope  to  arrive  early  in  Paris  ? — I  hope 
to  arrive  there  at  a  quarter  past  eight,  for  my  father  is 
waiting  for  me  this  evening. — For  what  have  you  ex- 
changed your  carriage  which  you  no  longer  made  use  of? 
— I  have  exchanged  it  for  a  fine  Arabian  horse. — Do  you 
wish  to  exchange  your  book  for  mine?— I  cannot,  for  I 
want  it  to  study  German  with. — Why  do  you  take  your  hat 
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off?— I  take  it  off,  because  I  see  my  old  writing-master 
coming. — Do  you  put  on  another  hat  to  go  to  the  market? 
— I  do  not  put  on  another  to  go  to  the  market,  but  to  go 
to  the  great  concert. 


Why  does  your  father  put  on  other  clothes? — He  is 
going  to  the  king,  so  that  he  must  put  on  others. — Have 
you  put  on  another  hat  to  go  to  the  English  captain? — 
I  have  put  on  another,  but  I  have  not  put  on  another  coat 
or  other  boots. — How  many  times  a  day  dost  thou  put  on 
other  clothes  ? — I  put  on  others  to  dine  and  to  go  to  the 
theatre. — Do  you  often  put  on  a  clean  shirt  (em  U)etge6 
.^emb)? — I  put  on  a  clean  one  every  morning. — When 
does  your  father  put  on  a  clean  shirt? — He  puts  it  on 
when  he  goes  to  the  ball. — Does  he  put  on  a  clean  cravat 
(ein  tvetgeö  .^atetuc^)  as  often  as  jou?— He  puts  one  on 
oftener  than  1,  for  he  does  so  six  times  a  day.— Did  you 
often  take  fresh  horses  when  you  went  to  Vienna?— I  took 
fresh  ones  every  three  hours. — Will  you  change  me  this 
gold  coin  (bvie  (5)o(bftücfJ  ?— I  am  going  to  (\viiO  change  it 
you;  what  money  do  you  wish  to  have  for  it  (bafiiv)? — I 
wish  to  have  crowns,  florins,  and  kreutzers. — Do  you  cor- 
respond with  my  friend? — I  do  correspond  with  him. — How 
long  have  you  been  corresponding  with  my  brother? — I 
have  been  corresponding  with  him  these  six  }  ears  almost. 
— Why  do  you  mix  among  those  people?— I  mix  among 
them  in  order  to  know  what  they  say  of  me. — Have  you 
recognised  your  father?— I  had  not  seen  him  for  such  a 
long  time,  that  I  did  not  recognise  him,  (3cl)  hatte  il)n 
fo  lauge  ni6)t  gcfeben,  bag  id)  Urn  nidjt  tt?iebev  evfannte.) — 
Do  you  still  speak  German  ? — It  is  so  long  since  I  spoke  it, 
that  I  have  nearly  forgotten  it  all.  —  Amongst  you  (unter  (5ud)) 
country  people  there  are  many  foolS;  are  there  not  (ntd)t 
irajv)?  asked  a  philosopher  lately  (neulid))  of  a  peasant 
(einen  Sauern).— The  latter  (Dicfer)  answ^ered  him:  "Sir, 
one  finds  some  in  all  stations  (ber  3tanb)."  "Fools  some- 
times tell  the  truth  (bte  2ßabr^ett)/'  said  the  philosopher. 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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SEVENTY-SEVENTH  LESSON.— Sieben  untr   ftebjiQlle 
fertion. 

To  find  ones  self  (to  be,  to  do).  @  i  ^  b  c  f  i  n  b  e  n  *.  Imperf.  f  a  n  b. 

How  do  you  do?  f  2Bie  beftnbcn  ®ic  ftcf)? 

I  am  very  well.  t  3^  befinbe  mic&  fe^r  wc^I. 

How  is  your  father?  SBic  befinbet  \\ä)  '^\)X  4^err  23atcr? 

OÖS.  In  the  German  the  words  ^err,  sir;  grau,  ma- 
dam, &c.  must  be  preceded  by  the  possessive  pronoun. 

He  is  ill.  t  (ix  befinbet  ft*  übel. 

Your  brother.  f  '^i)X  ^err  SSnibcr. 

Your  cousin.  t  3^^  4^ err  33etter. 

Your  brothers.  t  3^^c  in r reu  Srüber. 

To  stay,  to  sojourn.  ©id)  aufhatten*.  Tmperf.  ^ietti. 

Have  you  staye"d  long  at  Vienna?  ^laben    ®ic    jic^   lange    in    SSien 

aufgehalten  ? 

I  have  stayed  there  only  three  3^   ^^^^   ^^^^  ^^^  "^^^^  ^^S^  ^^ 

days.      ^  aufgehalten. 

Where  does  your  brother   stay  2Bo    Jält    ftc^    3^^    ^^^^   Srubcr 

at  present?  gegenn^drtig  auf? 

At  present.  ©egenwärtig. 

To   mock   at,    to  criticise  some  ©i^   über  3enianben  ober  dttoaS 

one  or  something.  aufhalten  *. 

To  laugh  at  some  one.  ©icb  über  3^"^^"^^«  IiifiJS  machen. 

He  criticises  every  body.  gr  ^ält  ftc^  über  3e^^^'"0"it  auf. 

To  earn,  to  get.         Serbien  en. 

To  gain.  ©ewtnnen.*    Part,    past     ge^ 

»on neu,  Imperf.  gewann. 
To  get  one's  bread.  ©ein   S3rob    »erbienen    or   ernjer? 

ben*.    Part,    past,    ertrorben. 

Imperf.  ertrarb. 

1  Compound  verbs  are  conjugated  exactly  like  simple  verbs.  We 
shall,  therefore,  merely  note  tlie  irregularities  of  the  latter,  and  leave 
it  to  the  learner  himself  to  add  the  separable  or  inseparable  particles. 
Thus  fanb  is  the  imperfect  of  ftnbeu  *,  to  find  CSee  Lessons  XXXVII. 
and  XLIV.),  and  bcfaub  that  ofbeftubcu*.  The  participle  past  of  fluben 
is  gefunben,  and  that  of  bcfinben*,  befunben,  the  syllable  ge  being 
omitted  on  account  of  the  inseparable  particle.  (See  Lesson  XL VII.) 
^iett  is  the  imperfect  of  the  verb  fatten*  to  hold  CLesson  LV.), 
and  t)ielt  auf  that  of  aufhalten*.  The  past  participle  of  galten  is 
ße^atten,  and  that  of  aufhalten*  aufgehalten. 
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To  get  one's  livelihood  by.      <S  t  d)  e  r n  ci  ^  r  c  u  m  i  t. 

He  gets  his  livelihood  by  work-  dr  einäf)vt  ft^  mit  5tr6eiten. 

ing. 

I  get  my  livelihood  by  \\Titing.  3*^  ernähre  micf)  mit  ®cf)rel6cn. 

I  gain  my   moucy  by  working,  "^ö^    üerbtenc    mein  ®ett)   mit  ^Xs 

beiten. 

By  what  does  this  man  get  his  SBcmit  ernährt  \\ä)   biefer  5D^ann? 

livelihood  ? 

To  spill.  Sergicven'^.   Part,    past,  »ers 

go f fen.    Imperf.  »ergo 9« 

He  has  spilt  the  wine  over  the   ßr    ^at   ben   ^dn   auf  ben  ^ifc^ 
table.  »ergcffen  (action). 


To  stand.  ®  t  c  ^  c  n  *.  Part,  past,  g  c  ft  a  n  b  c  n. 

Imperf.  ftanb. 

The  wine  is  on  the  table.  X'er   SBein   ilef)t    auf  bem   lif^e 

(rest). 

Has    your    father   already    dc-   3ft  2^"^   ^^^^^   'MUx    fc^cn    aOgc? 

parted?  "  reift '^ 

He  is  ready  to  depart.  (s,x  ift  bereit,  ab^ureifen. 

Ready.  bereit. 

To  make  ready.  'Bereiten. 

To  make  one's  self  ready.  Bid)  bereit  machen. 

To  keep  one's  self  ready.  Bid)  bereit  t^altcn*. 


To  split  {to  pierce).         ^tx\paitin  (b u r c^ b c ^ r c n). 


To  break  somebody's  heart. 
You  break  this  man's  heart. 


Semanbem  ba§  ^er^  burcf)bobren. 
Sie    burd)bc^ren    biefem    SKanne 
tui  ^erj. 

To  hang.  ^dngeu  (verb  active,  regular). 

To  be  hanging.  5»  a  n  g  e  n  *    (a    neuter   irregular 

verb).  Part,  past,  gegangen. 

Imperf.  ^tng. 

Wasmy  hat  hanging  on  the  nail?  .^ing  mein  ^ut  an  bem  S^agct? 

It  was  hanging  on  it.  ßr  bing  baran. 

I  hang  it  on  the  nail.  3^)  bange  ibn  an  hm  5RageI. 

The  thief  has  been  hanged.  5}er  DIeb  ift  gebangt  tt»orben. 

AVho  has   hung  the   basket  on  2Ber  bat   ben  "^orb  an  ben  2?aum 
the  tree  ?  gebangt"^ 

The  thief,  ber  Xüeb; 

the  robber,  the  highwayman,  ber  Räuber. 
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The  patient  (the  sick  person),   ber patient.  (See  Xote,  Less.  LVI.) 
Tolerably  well.  31^1^^^^^»  \^  äieniH^, 

It  is  rather  late.  lö  ill  jiemliä)  fpät. 

It  is  rather  far.  (SS  iji  jiemli^  n?eit. 

EXERCISE  178. 

How  is  your  father? — He  is  (only)  so  so.— How  is 
your  patient  ? — He  is  a  little  better  to-day  than  yester- 
day.— Is  it  long  since  you  saw  your  brothers?— I  saw 
them  two  days  ago. — How  were  they  ?— They  were  very 
well.— How  art  thou? — I  am  tolerably  well  (nfd;t  iikO» 
—  How  long  has  your  brother  been  learning  German?  — 
He  has  been  learning  it  only  three  months. — Does  he  al- 
ready speak  it  ? — He  already  speaks,  reads,  and  writes  it 
better  than  your  cousin  who  has  been  learning  it  these 
five  years. — Is  it  long  since  you  heard  of  my  uncle?— It 
is  hardly  three  months  since  I  heard  of  him. — Where  was 
he  staying  then? — He  was  staying  at  Berlin,  but  now  he 
is  in  London. — Do  you  like  to  speak  to  my  uncle? — 1  do 
like  much  (fe|)r)  to  speak  to  him,  but  I  do  not  like  (i(^ 
^abc  nic^t  gern)  him  to  laugh  at  me. — Why  does  he  laugh 
at  you?  — He  laughs  at  me,  because  I  speak  badly. — Why 
has  your  brother  no  friends? — He  has  none,  because  he 
criticises  every  body. — What  do  you  get  your  livelihood 
by  ? — I  get  my  livelihood  by  working. — Does  your  friend 
get  his  livelihood  by  writing? — He  gets  it  by  speaking 
and  writing. — Do  these  gentlemen  get  their  livelihood  by 
working  ?— They  do  not  get  it  by  doing  anything,  for 
they  are  too  idle  to  work.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


SEVENTY-EIGHTH  LESSON.— ^cl)t  Ulttr  (itbjiöfit    ] 

fectton. 

To   doubt  any  thing.  i  %n  (Stipag  ^wcifeln    (governs  the 

To  question  any  thing.         \      dative  with  the  preposition  an). 

Do  you  doubt  that?  S^eifeln  ©ie  baran? 

I  do*  not  doubt  it.  i 

I  make  no   question ,  have  no>  3<^  gWeifU  nid^t  barait, 
doubt  of  it.  ) 
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It  is  uot  to  be  doubled.  T)axan  tfl  nidjt  ju  5tt)eifeln. 

What  do  YOU  doubt?  2Bpran  peifcln  «Sie? 

I  doubt  what  that  man  has  told  3"^   jweiflc   an    bem ,    tt?aö   bfefcr 
me.  SD^ann  mir  gcfagt  i)at 

To  agree  to  a  thing.  Uebcr   (or    wecken)    Stwag    einig 

(or  ein^)  werben*. 

To  admit  or  grant  a  thing.         )  rc+v«,5  <„'«^m-*«(,„«  *  /^..  -.»A-t,»«* 
To  confess  a  thing.  i  ^^»"'^  emgcfte^en     or  juseben* 

Do  you  grant  that?  ©eile^en  ©ic  eg? 

I  do"  grant  it.  3^)    9cftff)e   e^   (or   id)   gefiele  c8 

ein,  or  i^  gebe  eö  ju). 

How  much  have  you   paid  for   2Bic  »ici  b<iben  ©tefür  biefen  ^ut 

that  hat?  beja^It? 

I  have  paid  three  crowns  for  it.   3c^    ^^^^^   '^^^i    I^atcr   bafür    be- 

For.  %  i'l  r    (a   preposition   governing 

the  accusative). 

I   have   bought   this   horse   for   2^    i^dht    biefeö   ^ferb    für    (or 
five  hundred  francs.  urn)   fimf  f)nnbert   ^^ranfen   gc? 

!auft. 

The  price,  ber  ^reiö. 

Have    you    agreed    about    the    ®inb  Sic  über  ben  'iprciö   (n?egcn 

price  ?  beö  ^rcifeg)  einig  geworben  ? 

We  have  agreed  about  it.  SBir  finb  barüber  (bei^jrcgen)  einig 

geworben. 
About  what  have  you  agreed  ?   Söorübcr  (weswegen)  jtnb  Sic  einig 
geworben  ? 
A  t     X  xt        •  {  lieber  ben  i>rciö. 

About  the  price.  J  SBegen  bc^^reifeö. 

On  account  of  (about).         SBegen  (a  preposition  governing 
the  genitive). 
Do  you  confess  your  fault?  ©eftcf)cn  Sic  ^^xen  ^-e^Icr  ein? 

I  confess  it.  3fl)  geftebe  ibn  ein. 

I  confess  it  to  be  a  fault.  2^  geftel)e,   ba§  eS  fin  ^fe^Ier  ifi. 

!Sid)    ücrgfeidjen  *.     Part,    past, 
perglid)cn.     Imperf.  »ergti^. 
Sieb  vereinigen. 
To  consent.  Einwilligen. 

However.  Snbcffcn,  boc^,  jeboc^. 

For  all  that  Xscffcn  nngcadbtet. 

To  wear.  Xragen*.    Imperf.  trug. 
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What  garments  Joes  he  wear?   Söaö  für  Äfciber  trägt  er? 
He  wears  beautiful  garments.      (5r  trägt  [c^öne  5^(eiber. 


Against  my  custom. 

As  customary. 
The  partner. 


®egcn  meine  ©ewoj^n^eit  (a  fem. 
noun  taking  en  in  the  plural). 

SSie  gewp^nli^. 

t)tx  ^anbelggenoffc  (gen.  n), 


To  observe  something,   to  take  ßtwaö   merfen    (gett)at>r  werben*, 


notice  of  something. 
Do  you  take  notice  of  that? 
I  do  take  notice  of  it. 
Did  you  observe  that  ? 
Did  you  notice  what  he  did? 

I  did  notice  it. 

To  expect  (to  hope). 
Do    you     expect   to  receive 

letter  from  your  uncle? 
I  do  expect  it. 
He  expects  it. 
Have  we  expected  it  ? 
We  have  expecled  it. 


fe^en  *). 
SEKerfen  ©ic  U^"^. 
3^  merfe  e§. 
^-^abeti  ®ie  ta§  gemerft? 
|>a6en  <£ie  gefe^en,  maö  er  get^att 

^at? 
3^  ^abc  t§  gefe^en. 

Sermut^cn  (^offcn). 
a  23ermut^cn  <B\e ,   einen  Srief  »on 
3I?rem  O^eim  ju  erfjalten? 

(i,x  ücrmut^et  eö. 

^paben  »ir  eg  »ermut^et? 

2Bir  ^aben  eg  »ermnt^et» 


To  get  (meaning  to  procure).   S  e  r  [  (^  a  f  f  e  n. 

I  cannot  procure  any  money.      3^   ^^^^   ""i^  ffi«  ®cli>   »erf^afs 

fen. 
He   cannot  procure   any   thing   (Sr  fann  ftd^   S^lirfitg   jn  effen  tiers 
to  eat.  fd^atfen. 


EXERCISES.    179. 

What  have  you  gained  that  money  by  ?— I  have  gained 
it  by  working. — What  have  you  done  with  your  wine? — I 
have  spilt  it  on  the  table. — Where  is  yours'?  — It  is  on  the 
large  table  in  my  little  room ;  but  you  must  not  drink  any 
of  it,  for  I  must  keep  it  for  my  father,  who  is  ill. — Are 
you  ready  to  depart  with  me? — I  am  so. — Does  your  uncle 
depart  with  us? — He  departs  with  us  if  he  pleases.— Will 
you  tell  him  to  be  ready  to  depart  to-morrow  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening? — I  will  tell  him  so. — Why  are  you  laugh- 
ing at  that  man?— I  do  not  intend  to  laugh  at  him.— I 
beg  of  you  not  to  do  it,  for  you  will  break  his  heart,  if 
you  laugh  at  him.— Why  have  they   (rnaxi)  hanged  that 
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man? -They  have  handed  him,  because  he  has  killed 
somebody.  — Have  they  (man)  hanged  the  nisn  who  stole 
a  horse  (from)  your  brother  (in  the  dative)?— They 
(man)  have  punished  him,  but  they  have  not  hanged  him: 
they  only  hang  highwaymen  in  our  country  (bei  uns). — 
Where  have  you  found  my  coat?— I  found  it  in  the  blue 
room;  it  was  hanging  on  a  great  nail. — Will  you  hang 
my  hat  on  the  tree  ? — I  will  hang  it  thereon. 


Do  you  doubt  what  I  am  telling  you?— I  do  not  doubt 
it. — Do  you  doubt  what  that  man  has  told  you?— ^I  do 
doubt  it;  for  he  has  often  told  me  what  AAas  not  true 
Ova^v).— Why  have  you  not  kept  your  promise? — I  know 
no  more  what  I  promised  you. — Did  you  not  promise  us 
to  take  (führen)  us  to  the  concert  (on)  Thursday?  — I 
confess  that  I  was  wrong  in  promising  you;  although 
(int^effen)  the  concert  has  no  taken  place.  — Does  your 
brother  confess  his  fault?— He  does  confess  it. — What 
does  your  uncle  say  to  that  letter? — He  says  that  it  is 
written  very  well ;  but  he  admits  that  he  has  been  wrong 
in  sending  it  to  the  captain. — Do  you  confess  your  fault 
now? — I  confess  it  to  be  a  fault.— Have  you  at  last 
bought  the  horse  which  you  wished  to  buy? — I  have 
not  bought  it,  for  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure  mo- 
ney. (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


SEVENTY-NINTH  LESSON.— Itfun    untr    (lebjiöfte 
fection. 

OF  THE  PLUPERFECT. 

This  past    tense  expresses  an  action   entirely  finished 
when  another  action  which  relates  to  it  Avas  commencing. 

After  having  read    (after  I  had  5^ac^bem  i^  gclefeit  §attc. 

read). 

After  having  cut  the  bread  (after  9Zacf)bem    er  t>aS  33rob   gefc[}nitten 

he  had  cut  the  bread).  i)atte. 

After  having  eaten  (after  he  had  9lvid}t)em  er  öCi^cffeu  ^atte. 

eaten). 

GERMAN    CnAMM.    I.  18 
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After  cutting  myself.  ^lac^bem  i^  mid)  gcfc^nitten  ^atte. 

After  dressing  yourself.  9kd)bem  «Sie  ftc^  angezogen  fatten. 

After  he  had    withdrawn  from   9U(^bem  er  fi^  worn  ^eucr  entfernt 

the  fire.  ^atte. 

After  thou  hadst  shaved.  S'lacfcbem  iDu  ©i^  raftrt  ^attefl. 

After  they  had   warmed  them-   5'iad)t>em  ftc  ftd^   gewärmt    fatten. 

selves. 

Before  I  set  out.  ß^e  ic^  al^reife. 

AYhen  I  had  read,  I  breakfasted,   g^acfcbem    ic^   gclefen   ^atte,  fru^* 
ftücfte  id), 

53=^  In  the  second  member  of  a  compound  phrase  the 
nominative  is  placed  after  its  verb. 

When  you  had  dressed  you  went  9i a c6 bem  ©ic  ft*  augejogcn  fatten, 

out.  QinQcn  <£ie  an«. 

When  he  had  cut  the  bread  he  51ac^bem    er   bag  Srob   gefc^nittcn 

cut  the  meat.  I^atte,  [c^nitt  er  baö  g'leifc^. 

After  he  had  read  the  letter  he  9lad)beni  er  ben  23rief  gelefen  ^atte, 

said.  fagte  er. 

Before  I  depart  I ^^ill once  more  dbt  i^  abrcife,  will  ic^  noc^  ein? 

see  my  children.  mat  meine  Äinbcr  (e^cn. 

Oös.  A.  This  transposition  of  the  nominative  does  not 
take  place  when  the  phrase  begins  with  the  subject. 

He  cut  the  meat  after  he  had  gr  fd)nttt  bag  %Ui\äi ,  na(^bcm  er 
cut  the  bread.  baö  33rpb  gefd^nittcn  ^atte. 

"NMiat  did  he  do  after  he  had  2Baö  tf)at  er,  nat^bem  er  gcgeffen 
eaten  ?  ^atte  ? 

He  went  to  bed.  dx  ging  ju  S3ette. 


THE  FOLLOWING  VERBS  GOVERN  THE  ACCUSATIVE  WITH 
THE  PREPOSITION  ü6er. 

To  be  afflicted  at  something.  liber  Stwag  betrübt  fet)n  *. 

To  afflict  one's  self  at  something,  ©tc^  über  Stwaö  betrüben. 

Are  you  afflicted   at  the  death  ©inb   Sie    über  ben  Zot>   mcineö 

of  my  friend?  ^reuubeö  betrübt? 

I  am  much  afflicted  at  it.  ^f^  bin  fe^r  betrübt  barübcr» 

At  what  is  your  father  afflicted?  SBorüber  ift  ^l)X  Jpcrr   SJater  be? 
trübt? 


The  accident, 
the  death, 


ber  3ufaII 
ber  tob. 
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To  die  (to  lose  life). 
I  die,  am  dying. 
Thou  diest,  art  dying. 
He  dies,  is  dying. 
Died. 


(Sterben  *, 
3cf)  ikxht. 
2)u  ftirbft. 
(Sr  ftirbt. 
Part,   past,  ge^crben. 


Imperf. 


To    complain  of  some   one    or 
something. 

Do  you  complain  of  my  friend  ? 

I  do  complain  of  him. 
Of  whom  do  you  complain  ? 
Of  what  does  your  brother  com- 
plain ? 

To  wonder,    to   be  astonished  or 
surprised  at  something. 

Do  you  wonder  at  what  I  have 

done,? 
I  do  wonder  at  it. 
At  what  are  you  surprised  ? 

To  he  glad. 
To  he  sorry. 

I  am  glad  of  it. 
I  am  sorry  for  it. 
I  am    glad   to   hear   that  your 
father  is  well. 

To  hear  (to  understand). 
Dear, 
sad,  sorrowful, 


<B\6)  über  Scitt^nben  ober 
ßtwaö  bcfUgen  (befc^wc* 
ten). 

SSeffagen    «Sic   jt^    über    meinen 

?5'rcunb  ? 
3c^  betlagc  mi^  über  i^n. 
Heber  wen  beflagen  ©te  ftc^  ? 
Vorüber   be[d}wert  f4  %\)X  Sru« 

ber? 

<Sic^  über  StwaS  wunbcrn. 

SBunbern  ©ie  ftc^  über  ba8,    wa8 

icf)  get^an  babe? 
5^  wunberc  micb  barüber. 
aBorüber  irunbern  ©ic  ftc^? 

Sieb  f  e  1)  n*  (governs  the  dative). 
^tili   fe^rt  or  t^un*  (governs 
the  dative). 

t  @ä  ifi  mir  lieb. 

i  go  t^ut  (or  ift)  mir  leib. 

^ö    ift  mir   lieb,    ju   üerne^mcn, 

ba§  3^r  ^err  23ater  ftc^  tvo^t 

befinbet. 
aSerncfjmeii*. 
lieb; 
trauricj. 


The  prince, 

the  count, 
the  baron, 

To  pronounce» 

The  Saxon, 
the  Prussian, 
the  Austrian, 


ber  f^ürft,   ber  ^rinj   (en  in  the 

genitive), 
ber  ®raf  (en  in  the  genitive), 
ber  53aron. 

5tuöfprcc^cn  *. 

ber  ®a^fc; 
ber  $reu§c; 
ber  Ocjlreicler 
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Saxony,  ©acfefcn; 

Prussia,  ^reuyen ; 

Austria,  Oeflreid)  (Ceficrrcic^  i)  ,* 

the  Christian,  ber  (ibrift  (gen.  en); 

the  Jew,  ber  3ii^e; 

the  negro,  ber  sieger  (ber  Tlo^x,  gen.  en). 

EXERCISES.   181. 

Has  your  father  at  last  bought  the  house  ? — He  has  not 
bought  it,  for  he  could  not  agree  about  the  price. — Have 
you  at  last  agreed  about  the  price  of  that  carriage? — 
We  have  agreed  about  it. — How  much  have  you  paid  for 
it?— I  have  paid  fifteen  hundred  francs  (ber  gran!)  for 
it.— What  hast  thou  bought  to-day?— I  have  bought  three 
beautiful  pictures,  a  pretty  gold  ring,  and  two  pair  of 
thread  stockings.  How  much  hast  thou  bought  the  pic- 
tures for? — 1  have  bought  them  for  seven  hundred  francs. 
— Do  you  find  that  they  are  dear?— I  do  not  find  so. — 
Have  you  agreed  with  your  partner  ? — I  have  agreed 
with  him— Does  he  consent  to  pay  you  the  price  of  the 
ship? — He  does  consent  to  pay  it  me.— Do  you  consent 
to  go  to  England?— I  do  consent  to  go  thither.— Have 
you  seen  your  old  friend  again  (uneber  gefe^en)  ?— I  have 
seen  him  again. — Did  you  recognise  him? — I  could  hardly 
recognise  him,  for,  contrary  to  his  custom,  he  wears  a  long 
sword.— How  is  he? — He  is  very  well. — What  garments 
does  he  wear? — He  wears  beautiful  new  garments. — 
Have  you  taken  notice  of  what  your  boy  has  done  ? — I 
have  taken  notice  of  it. — Have  you  punished  him  for  it? — I 
have  not  punished  him  for  it,  because  he  has  confessed  his 
fault. — Has  your  father  already  written  to  you?— Not  yet; 
but  I  expect  to  receive  a  letter  from  him  to-day. — Of  what 
do  }ou  complain  ?— I  complain  of  not  being  able  to  procure 
some  money. — Why  do  these  poor  people  complain  ? — They 
complain,  because  they  cannot  procure  a  livelihood.— How 
are  your  parents? — They  are,  as  usual  (Une  gewö^n(td^), 
very  well. — Is  your  uncle  (3^r  .^err  £)^eim)  well  ? — He  is 
better  than  he  usually  is  {aU  geivö^nU^)). — Have  you  already 
received  a  letter  from  your  friend  who   is  in  Berlin? — 

1  All  naOiCS  of  countries  are  neuter. 
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I  have  already  written  to  him   several   times;    he  has, 
however,  not  answered  me  yet. 


What  did  you  do  when  you  had  finished  your  letter?— 
I  went  to  my  brother,  who  took  (führen)  me  to  the  theatre, 
where  1  had  the  pleasure  to  find  one  of  my  friends,  whom 
I  had  not  seen  for  ten  years. — What  didst  thou  do  after 
getting  up  this  morning? — When  I  had  read  the  letter  of 
the  Polish  count,  1  went  out  to  see  the  theatre  of  the 
prince,  which  I  had  not  seen  before  (noc^  ni(^t). — What 
did  your  father  do  when  he  had  breakfasted? — He  shaved, 
and  went  out. — What  did  your  friend  do  after  he  had  been 
a  walking?— He  went  to  the  baron.— Did  the  baron  cut  the 
meat  after  he  had  cut  the  bread? — He  cut  the  bread  after 
he  had  cut  the  meat. — When  do  you  set  out?— I  do  not 
set  out  till  Ccvft)  to-morrow;  for  before  I  depart  I  will 
once  more  see  my  good  friends. — What  did  your  children 
do  when  they  had  breakfasted? — They  went  a  walking 
w  ith  their  dear  preceptor. — Where  did  your  uncle  go  to 
after  he  had  warmed  himself  ?— He  went  nowhither — After 
he  had  warmed  himself  he  undressed  and  went  to  bed. — 
At  what  o'clock  did  he  get  up?— He  got  up  at  sun-rise. — 
Did  you  wake  him? — I  had  no  need  to  wake  him,  for  he 
had  got  up  before  me. — What  did  your  cousin  do  when 
he  heard  (of)  the  death  of  his  best  friend?  -He  was  much 
afflicted,  and  went  to  bed  without  saying  a  word.— Did 
you  shave  before  you  breakfasted?— I  shaved  when  I  had 
breakfasted. — Did  you  go  to  bed  w  hen  you  had  eaten  sup- 
per?—When  I  had  eaten  supper  I  wrote  my  letters,  and 
when  I  had  written  them  I  went  to  bed. — At  what  are  you 
afflicted?— I  am  afflicted  at  that  accident. — Are  you  af- 
flicted at  the  death  of  your  relation?— I  am  much  (fe|)r) 
afflicted  at  it. — When  did  your  relation  die? — He  died  last 
month— Of  what  do  you  complain? — I  complain  of  your 
boy. — Why  do  you  complain  of  him? — Because  he  has 
killed  the  pretty  dog,  which  I  received  from  one  of  my 
friends.— Of  what  has  your  uncle  complained?— He  has 
complained  of  what  you  have  done.— Has  he  complained 
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of  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to  him  ? — He  has  complained 
of  it.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


NoM.      Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Singular. 
Plural. 

bie,       ber, 
bie,       ber, 

ber, 
ben, 

bie, 
bie* 

I. 

Singular. 

EIGHTIETH  LESSON.— .^dltjiöflc  iuiXdXl. 
DECLENSION    OF    FEMININE    SUBSTANTIVES. 


The 


Rule.  All  feminine  substantives ,  without  exception, 
together  with  all  foreign  feminine  words  adopted  into 
German,  as:  bie  gorm,  the  form;  bie  ^inie,  the  line, 
remain  invariable  in  all  the  cases  singular.  Ex.  NoM. 
bie  grau,  the  woman;  Gex.  ber  grau,  of  the  woman; 
Pat.  ber  grau,  to  the  woman;  Ace.  bie  grau,  the  wo- 
man. 

II.    Plural. 

Rule.  Feminine  substantives  ending  in  e,  et,  er,  add 
n,  and  all  others  en,  in  all  the  cases  of  the  plural;  and 
do  not  soften  the  radical  vowels.  (See  Table  of  the 
Declension  of  Substantives,  Lesson  XV.) 

There  are  two  exceptions  to  this  rule: 

1st,  The  two  substantives:  bie  ^OZutter,  the  mother; 
bie  ^O^ter,  the  daughter,  soften  the  radical  vowels  in 
the  plural  without  adding  u  *•  Ex.  Plural:  bie  WXiitX, 
the  mothers;  bie  ^öd)ter,  the  daughters. 

2d,  Feminine  monosyllables  containing  an  a  or  u,  are 
declined  in  the  plural  like  masculine  substantives,  that 
is,  they  add  e  in  all  the  cases,  and  soften  the  radical 
vowel  ^, 

1  Except  in  the  dative.  It  will  toe  remembered  that  aU  substan- 
tives without  exception  take  n  in  the  dative  plural ,  if  they  have 
not  one  in  the  nominative.     (See  Lesson  XV.) 

2  The  declension  of  those  substantives  which  deviate  from  these 
rules  wiU  be  separately  noted. 
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Singular.  Plural. 

The  door    —the  doors,  bie  X^iix      — bie  X^nxcn* 

The  bottle  —the  bottles,  t)ie  glafd;e   —bie  gUafc^en. 

The  fork    —the  forks,  bie  (^aUl     —bie  @abe(n. 

The  pen     — the  pens,  bie  geber      —bie  gebevn. 

The  hand   —the  hands,  bie  ^anb      —bie  ^änbe. 

The  nut      —the  nuts,  bie  9^ug        —bie  ^^iiffe. 

She — they.  ®ie— fic.  (See  table  of  the  Per- 
sonal Pronouns,  Less.  XXX.) 

Has  she?  S^  fic? 

She  has.  Bit  ^at. 

She  has  not.  ©ie  bat  nicf)t. 

Have  they?  ^abeu  ©ic? 

They  have.  @ic  baben. 

They  have  not.  <Bk  l;aben  nicf)t. 

NoM.     Gen.      Dat.    Acc. 
My  (feminine  singular),        I  meine,  meiner,  meiner,  meine* 
My  (plural  for  all  genders),;  meine,  meiner,  meinen,  meine. 

Oös.  A.  In  this  manner  all  possessive  pronouns  of 
the  feminine  gender  are  declined,  as:  X)eiue,  thy;  feine, 
his;  i^re,  her;  unfere,  our;  duere,  your;  i^xc,  their. 


The  father  and   his   son  or  his 

daughter. 
The  mother  and  her  son  or  her 

daughter. 
The  child  and  its  brother  or  its 

sister. 
My  door        — my  doors. 
Thy  fork       — tiiy  forks. 
His  pen         —his  pens. 
Her  brother  —her  brothers. 
Her  sister     ■ — her  sisters. 
Her  book      —her  books. 


Der   23ater  luib   fein    ©eljtt  über 

[cine  2:od}ter. 
2)ie  5}Iiitter  iinb  if)r   6cl)n  ober 

i^re  Xod)teu. 
J^ag  Äinb  iinb   fein  33ruber  ober 

feine  @d}U">efter. 
Warn  Zijixx      —meine  Xbiiren. 
2)eine  ©abet     —Deine  (Sabetn. 
«Seine  ^y^'ber      —feine  ^yebern. 
3{)r  ©ruber       —  i^re  ©rüber. 
3^re(Sdiit)e|ter  —  i^re   @d}n?«ftern. 
3()r  ©nc^         — i^rc  ©i'u^er. 


THE   ADJECTIVE   PRECEDED   BY  THE   DEFINITE  ARTICLE 
OF   THE  FEMININE   GENDER. 


NOM. 

Gen. 

DAT. 

Acc. 


the  good 
of  the  good 
to  the  good 

the  good 


Sing. 

and 

Flur. 


Singular. 
NoM.  bie  gute* 
Gen.   bev  guten. 
Dat.  ber  guten. 
Acc.  bie  gute. 


Plural. 
bie    guten, 
ber  guten, 
ben  guten, 
bie   guten. 
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Obs.  B.  The  adjective  preceded  by  a  possessive  pro- 
noun of  the  feminine  gender,  as:  meine,  beine,  &c.  has 
exactly  the  same  declension  as  with  the  definite  article. 


My  good  linen, 

the  right  liand, 

the  left  hand, 

the  language, 

the  tongue, 

the  street, 

the  town, 

the  woman,  the  wife. 


the  gill, 
the  young 


lady. 


My  right  hand  aches. 
His  left  hand  aches. 

The  room, 
the  chamber, 
the  cabinet, 
the  apartment. 

The  front  room, 
the  back  room, 
the  silk, 
the  silk  stocking. 


meine  <i^}xit  Seinwanb; 

bie  rechte  ^anb  ; 

bte  linfe  ^anb; 

bie  Sprache; 

bie  Bunge; 

bie  ®tra|3e; 

bie  etabt; 

bie   T^rau   (does  not  soften  and 

takes  en  in  the  plural); 
bag  S[)?äbcfeen; 
to.^  ^^tänlein. 

SJJic^  fc^merjt  bie  recite  ^anb. 
3I)n  fcl)mer,5t  W  linfe  ^anb. 

bie  ^{yx^f, 
\i<3A  ßinimer ; 
bie  hammer; 
baä  ©emad)  3. 

bie  (Stnt^e  »cm  ^eraug; 
bie  <^i\\\:>t  ^intcnang; 
bie  Seibe; 
ber  [eibene  Strumpf. 


THE  ADJECTIVE  WITHOUT  AN  ARTICLE  IN  THE  FEMININE 
GENDER. 


Good,  &c.  (in  the  singular). 
Good,  &c.  (in  the  pluralj. 

Some  good  soup. 
Some  bad  pens. 
Some  beautiful  linen  shirts. 


NoM.  Gen.  Dai.  Acc. 
gute,  guter,  guter,  gute» 
gute,     guter,     guten,     gute» 

©Ute  Suppe. 
Sd)led)tc  ?vfbcrn. 

®^c>ne  leinwanbcnc  .•g>cmben  (See 
Ühs.  Lesson  YI.) 


3  ^iwS^t  is  the  room  commonly  inhabited,  and  in  which  there  is  a 
stove.  3^^"^^!^  's  the  general  word  for  room,  whether  there  is  a 
stove  in  it  or  not.  Äammer  is  a  small  room  in  which  there  is  no 
stove,  and  in  which  various  things  are    kept ;    hence  \)\t  Äleiberfams 

mer,   the  wardrobe;   bie  jßcbenfümmer,  the  garret,   &'c.    ®ema^  is 
only  used  in  speaKing  of  the  apartments  in  a  castle  or  a  palace. 
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THE    ADJECTIVE    PRECEDED    BY    THE    INDEFINITE    ARTICLE 
IN  THE  FEMININE   GENDER. 

A      ^A   t,^  i-f^r«-«,««^        S  N.  eine  gute,    G.  einer  qutett» 
A  good,  &c.  (feminine}.        j  ^  ^^^  J^^^^^    ^   ^^^^  »^^^^^ 

THE  FOLLOWING  PRONOUNS  ARE  DECLINED  LIKE  THE 
DEFINITE  ARTICLE. 

This  or  this  one,  that  or  that  one,  bicfe,  jene. 

Some,  sundry,  cinic^e,  etiidie. 

Many,  several,  me^re  or  meljrcrc*. 

Which,  welrfje. 

All,  arie. 

Many  a  one,  some,  mancf)er,  manege,  mancf)c8. 

Rubere  is  declined  like  an  adjective. 

Obs.  C.  In  the  plural  all  adjectives,  ordinal  numbers, 
and  pronominal  adjectives  have  the  same  declension  for 
all  genders,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  many  parts  of 
this  work,  particularly  in  the  Table  of  the  Declension 
of  Adjectives,  Lesson  XX. 


REMARK. 

To  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  declension 
of  adjectives,  ordinal  numbers,  and  pronominal  adjec- 
tives, the  learner  has  only  to  familiarize  himself  w^ith 
the  definite  article;  for  when  the  adjective  is  preceded 
by  a  word  having  the  characteristic  termination*,  it 
takes  en  in  all  the  cases,  except  in  the  nominative  sin- 
gular of  all  genders  and  the  accusative  singular  femi- 
nine and  neuter,  in  which  it  takes  e.  (Lesson  XX. 
No.  2.)  The  adjective  itself  takes  these  terminations 
when  it  is  not  preceded  by  any  article^,  or  if  the  word 

4  Some  authors  write  mel)rc,  others  mehrere.  The  latter  is  more 
usual,  (he  former  more  correct. 

6  The  terminations  of  the  definite  article  are  called  characteristic, 
because  they  characterize  the  case,  number,   and  gender. 

6  Except  in  the  genitive  singular  masculine  and  neuter,    in  whip 
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preceding  has  not  the  characteristic  termination,  as :  ein, 
mein,  itin,  &c.  in  the  nominative  of  the  masculine,  and 
nominative  and  accusative  of  the  neuter  gender. 

This  principle  is  clearly  exemplified  in  the  adjective 
preceded  by  the  indefinite  article.  The  nominative  ein, 
not  having  the  characteristic  termination  er  for  the  mas- 
culine and  eö  for  the  neuter,  the  adjective  takes  it.  Ex. 
^in  guter  ^lann,  ein  guteö  ^inb. 

The  characteristic  termination  of  the  masculine  being 
er,  and  that  of  the  neuter  eö,  that  of  the  feminine  is  e: 
so  that  it  is  sufficient  to  join  the  ending  e  to  a  word  of 
the  characteristic  termination  to  make  it  feminine.  Ex. 
Masc.  and  neuter:  biefer,  biefe^;  feminine,  biefe;  masc. 
and  neuter:  jener,  jenee;  feminine,  jene. 

These  principles  being  once  well  understood,  the 
learner  will  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  declining  ad- 
jectives, ordinal  numbers,  or  pronominal  adjectives. 


Have  you  my  pen? 

No,  Madam,  I  have  it  not. 

"Which  bottle  have  you  broken? 

Which  soup  has  she  eaten? 

What  pear  have  you? 

What  linen  have  you  bought? 

Do  you  see  my  sister? 

I  do  see  her. 

Have  you  seen  my  sisters? 

No,  my  lady,   I  have   not  seen 
them. 

The  nose, 
the  butter, 
the  soup, 
the  towel, 
the  napkin, 


^aben  ©ic  meine  geber? 

9icin,    SKabam    ((^iidbige   ^rau'), 

ic^  ^abc  |ie  ni^t. 
SBeIcI}c    ^lafcfic    ^aben    6ie    jer* 

brocken  V 
SBetc^c  ©up))e  ^at  [\t  gegcffen? 
2Baö  für  eine  58irne  fjaben  «Sie? 
SBaä  für  Seinwanb  fiaben  ©ie  au 

fauft? 
©e^en  @ie  meine  @d>n)efter? 
3(^  fe^e  ftc. 
4>aben   ®ie   meine  ©^weflern  ge* 

fe^en? 
giein,  mein  gräniein,  ic^  ^abe  ftc 

nic^t  gefe^en. 

bie  9Zafe ; 

bie  SSutter; 

bie  Suppe; 

txx^  i'i^'tnbtu^; 

lix^  Jettertuc^,  bie  SerPtette. 


it  takes  en,  and    in  the    nominative  and    accusative    singular  of   the 
neuter,  in  which  it  changes  aö  into  eö.    CLesson  XX.  No.  1.) 

7  If  speaking  to  a  lady  of  rank,  gnäbigc  %XW,  gracious  lady,  must 
be  used. 
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EXERCISES.  183. 


Are  you  not  surprised  at  what  my  friend  has  done  ? — 
I  am  much  surprised  at  it. — At  what  is  your  son  surprised? 
— He  is  surprised  at  your  courage.— Are  you  sorry  for 
having  written  to  my  uncle  ? — I  am,  on  the  contrary,  glad 
of  it. — At  what  art  thou  afflicted? — I  am  not  afflicted  at 
the  happiness  of  my  enemy,  but  at  the  death  of  my  friend. 
— How  are  your  brothers  ? — They  have  been  very  well  for 
these  few  days. — Are  you  glad  of  it? — I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  they  are  well. — Are  you  a  Saxon?— No,  lam  a  Prus- 
sian.— Do  the  Prussians  like  to  learn  French? — They  do 
like  to  learn  it— Do  the  Prussians  speak  German  as  well 
as  the  Saxons? — The  Saxons  and  the  Prussians  speak  Ger- 
man well:  but  the  Austrian s  do  not  pronounce  it  very  well 
(md)t  aK^u  gut);  notwithstanding  they  are  (bejfen  ungead)tet 
finb  e^)  very  good  people. — Which  day  of  the  week  (wel- 
chen XaQ  in  ber  2Scrf)e)  do  the  Turks  celebrate  (feiern)? 
— They  celebrate  Friday  (ben  grettag);  but  the  Christians 
celebrate  Sunday,  the  Jews  Saturday,  and  the  negroes 
their  birth-day  (ber  ©chixxt^ta^)* 

184. 

Has  your  sister  my  gold  ribbon? — She  has  it  not. — What 
has  she  ? — She  has  nothing. — Has  your  mother  anything? — 
She  has  a  fine  gold  fork. — Who  has  my  large  bottle? — 
Your  sister  has  it.— Do  you  sometimes  see  your  mother? — 
I  see  her  often. — When  did  you  see  your  sister?— I  saw 
her  three  months  and  a  half  (Oös.  C.  Lesson  LXVII.)  ago. 
—  Who  has  my  fine  nuts? — Your  good  sister  has  them. — 
Has  she  also  my  silver  forks?— She  has  them  not. — Who 
has  them  ? — Your  mother  has  them. — Have  your  sisters  had 
my  pens? — They  have  not  had  them,  but  I  believe  that 
their  children  have  had  them. — Why  does  your  brother 
complain?— He  complains  because  his  right  hand  aches. — 
Why  do  you  complain?— I  complain,  because  my  left  hand 
aches — Is  your  sister  as  old  as  my  mother? — She  is  not 
so  old,  but  she  is  taller. — Has  your  brother  purchased 
anything? — He  has  purchased  something.— What  has  he 
bought? — He  has  bought  fine  linen  and  good  pens. — Has 
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he  not  bought  some  silk  stockings  ? — He  has  bought  some. — 
Is  your  sister  writing?-  No,  Madam,  she  is  not  writing. — 
Why  does  she  not  write  ? — Because  she  has  a  sore  hand. — 
Why  does  the  daughter  of  your  neighbour  not  go  out? — 
She  does  not  go  out,  because  she  has  sore  feet. —  Why 
does  my  sister  not  speak? — Because  she  has  a  sore 
mouth. — Hast  thou  not  seen  my  silver  pen? — I  have  not 
seen  it. — Hast  thou  a  front  room?— I  have  one  behind, 
but  my  brother  has  one  in  the  front. — Does  the  wife  of 
our  shoemaker  go  out  already?— No,  my  lady,  she  does 
not  go  out  yet,  for  she  is  still  very  ill. 

185. 

Which  bottle  has  your  little  sister  broken  ? — She  broke 
the  one  which  my  mother  bought  yesterday.— Have  you 
eaten  of  my  soup  or  of  my  mother's? — I  have  eaten 
neither  of  yours  nor  your  mother's,  but  ofthat  of  my  good 
sister. — Have  you  seen  the  woman  that  was  with  (bei)  me 
this  morning?— I  have  not  seen  her. — Has  your  mother 
hurt  herself? — She  has  not  hurt  herself — Have  you  a  sore 
nose? — I  have  not  a  sore  nose,  but  a  sore  hand. — Have 
you  cut  your  finger?— No,  my  lady,  I  have  cut  my  hand. 
— Will  you  give  me  a  pen? — I  will  give  you  one. — Will 
you  (have)  this  (one)  or  that  (one)?— I  will  (have)  neither. 
— Which  (one)  do  you  wish  to  have?— I  wish  to  have 
that  which  your  sister  has. — Do  you  wish  to  have  my 
mother's  good  black  silk  or  my  sister's? — I  wish  to  have 
neither  your  mother's  nor  your  sister's,  but  that  which 
you  have. — Can  you  write  with  this  pen?— I  can  Avrite 
with  it.  (O^s.  B.  Lesson  LIV.)— Each  woman  thinks  her- 
self amiable  ((iebenötvürbig),  and  each  is  conceited  ((»ejt|t 
©gentiek).— The  same  (ebenfo)  as  men  (bie  9)?änner), 
my  dear  friend. — Many  a  one  thinks  himself  learned  w^ho 
is  not  so,  and  many  men  surpass  (übertreffen*)  women  in 
vanity  (an  ©telfeit).    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI ) 
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EIGHTY-FIRST  LESSON.  —  (Bin  untr  adjtjißlle  £uimu 

To  go   into   the  kitchen,   to  be  3"  t'ieÄü^e  gel;cn*,  in  ber  Äiic^c 
in  the  kitchen.  fcl)it*.      (See   Lesson   XXXI. 

Note  2.) 
To  go  to  church,  to  be  at  church.  3«     i>ic    Äircl)e    i^e^en*     in    ber 

Äirdje  fft)n*. 
To  go  to  school,  tobe  at  school,   ^n   bie    ®d)ule    |^ef)en*,    in    bcr 

®d)ufe  fei)n*. 
To  go  into  the  cellar,  to  be  in  3"    ^^^    kdUx   ge^en*,    in    bent 
the  cellar.  Äcflev  fet)n*. 

The  dancing  school,  bie  2:an5fd)nle; 

the  play  (the  comedy),      bie  ^cmöbie; 
the  opera,  ■  bie  Oper. 

To  go  a  hunting,  to  be  a  hunt-   f  5tuf  bie  ^a^t)  S^^en*,    auf  ber 
ing.  3ai3bfemi*  (See  Lesson XXXII. 

Note  1.) 
To  go    to   the    castle,   to  be  at  5tuf  bag   @d)[o§   ge^en*,  auf  beni 


the  castle. 
To  go    to  the   exchange,    to  be 
at  the  exchange. 

The  bank, 
the  bench. 
To  go  to  fish  or  a  fishing. 
To  hunt. 

The  whole  day,    all  the  day, 

the  whole  morning, 

the  whole  evening, 

the  whole  night,  all  the  night, 

the  whole  year, 

the  whole  week, 

the  whole  society. 

All  at  once, 

suddenly  (all  of  a  sudden), 

Next  week. 
Last  week. 
This  week. 
This  vear. 


d)(cf[e  fci)ui*: 
5Inf   bie   Sörfe   ge^en*,    auf  ber 

53örfc  fei)n*. 
bie  3?auf  (plur.  Saufen); 
bie  Sauf  (plur.  Sdnfe). 
^i\d)tn  ge^en*. 
3^flfn- 

ben  ganzen  Xcig,', 
ben  ganzen  SDicrgcn: 
ben  ganjen  3(benb; 
bie  ganje  dladjt ; 
ta§  ganje  '^^ai^x ; 
bie  gauje  SBcc^e; 
bie  gau^e  Oefellfc^aftz; 
auf  einmal; 

Vk  fiinftigc  (näcfifte)  SBocfie. 
©ie  ücvige  (vergangene)  2Bod;e. 
Tim  SBoc^e. 
■Ticfeö  3a^r. 


1  The  preposition    auf  rfeiiotes  action  and  existence    upon   (he  ex- 
terior of  anything  or  motion  towards  an  elevation. 

2  Substantives    terminating    in    ei,    I)eit,    feit,    frfjaft,   and  atf),    are 
feminine.     (See  pages  5,  6,  7,  Method,  Part  II.) 
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Your  mother, 

your  sister, 
your  sisters, 

A  person, 
The  belly-ache, 

She  has  the  stomach-ache. 
His  sister  has   a  violent  head- 
ache. 


Some  of  it,  any  of  it.  j  Sitig. 
Some  of  them,  any  of  f  and 

them.  ( Plur. 

Of  it;  of  them.  )  fern. 


t  S^rc  ^rau  ^mutter    (See  Ohs, 
Lesson  LXXVII.); 

t  3^1^^  ^^-räuletn  «S^weftern. 

cine  $crfon. 

'i)\!ii  S5au^tt>e§;  plur.  t>ic  23atic^' 

f^merjen. 
@ic  Hi  SlJlagcttf^merjett  (plur.). 
Seine  ®^n?ejier  ^at  ^eftigeö  Äo^f* 

Singular  and  Plur,  fern. 

SQSelc^e,  beren,  berfelkn. 
(See  Obs.  Lesson  XVUL) 


Pronouns  possessive  absolute. 
Mine,  his,  hers,  (   q-  ^ 

Ours,  yours,  theirs,    S  '^^'^^• 


Mine,  his,  hers, 
Ours,  yours,  theirs, 


Plural. 


Feminine. 

Singular. 

tit  meiuigc,  bic  [einige,  tic  irrige, 
tie  uttfrige,  bic  (gurige,  bte  irrige. 

Plural. 
bie  meitti^en,      tie  feimgen, 

bie  {{jri^en* 
bie  unfri^en,      bie  Rurigen, 

bie  i{)^9en^ 

4^aben  ®ie  meine  ?^eber  ober  bic 

irrige? 
3c^  ^abe  bie  irrige. 

3^r.     (See  Table  of  Personal 
Pronouns,  Lesson  XXX. ) 

SBag   ttJoHcn  Sic  ^^xtx    2Ku^mc 

fc^itfcn  ? 
3<i  »?itt  ^^^  citt^  ^«^J^tc  f^irfen. 
AVill  you  send  her  also  fruits?   SBoIIenSici^r  and) grüßte  [Riefen? 
I  will  send  her  some.  3d)  W)iII  i^v  n?cld)e  fc^icfen. 

Have  you  sent  the  books  to  my  fatten  Sie  meinen  ®d)n>e]lern  bie 

sisters?  ^Mjtx  gefd)idt? 

I  have  sent  them  to  them.  3c^  ^^^^  f^^  \i)nin  gefc^icft. 

3  These  pronouns   have  the   declension  of  an   adjective  precede 
hy  the  definite  article.    (See  Lesson  IX.) 


Have  you  my  pen  or  hers? 
I  have  hers. 

To  her. 

What  do  you  wish   to  send 

your  aunt? 
I  wish  to  send  her  a  tart. 
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The  fruit, 

the  tart, 

the  aunt, 

the  peach, 

the  strawberry, 

the  cherry, 

the  cousin  (aunt)j 

the  niece, 

the  might  (power), 

the  maid-servant, 

the  gazette, 

the  relation. 


bie  9imä}t; 

iit  tortc; 

bic  Tluhmt  (bic  Xante)  } 

bie  *;]3fivricl)e; 

bie  (^rbbcerc; 

bic  Äirfrf)cj 

bic  33afe; 

tit  dliditt; 

bie  Ttad^t; 

bie  5D^agb; 

bie  ßcituug*; 


)  M.  ber  93erwanbte; 

'  F.  bie  2)erwanbte; 

bic  9^a^[mrtn; 

bic  SBaare. 


(an  adjec- 
tive noun.) 


the  neighbour  (feminine), 

the  ware  (merchandize,  goods), 

OÖS.  A.    A  feminine  substantive  is  formed  by  joining 
the  syllable  in  to  a  masculine  substantive.     Ex. 


The  actor, 
the  actress. 


bcr  Bd^aii^pkUx ) 
bic  Sd)auf))ielerin. 


Of>s.  B.  If  the  radical  syllable  of  the  masculine  sub- 
stantive contains  one  of  the  vowels  a,  0,  U,  it  is  gen- 
erally softened  on  being  made  feminine  by  the  addition 
of  the  syllable  im   Ex. 


The  countess, 
the  fool  (fern.), 
the  cook  (fern.), 

the  peasant  (peasant's  wife), 

the  sister-in-law, 

To  catch  a  cold. 
To  have  a  cold. 
To  have  a  cough, 
I  have  caught  a  cold. 

The  cold, 

the  cough. 
To  make  sick. 
It  makes  me  sick. 


bic  ©rdfiu; 
t)k  dlaxxin; 
bic  Äcc^in; 
bic  Säueriti; 
bic  ©djwägcrin. 

belt  ©djuu^fen  &efommcn*. 

ben  ®d)nupfcn  haUn  *. 

tm  4"^uilen  ^abcn<*. 

3c^    Ijabc  ben   ©djnupfen  befom« 

men. 
ber  (Sd)nuvfenj 
ber  4"*uften. 
Äranf  madden. 
(i§  mad)t  mld>  franf. 


4  Words  terminating  in  Ulig  are  feminine.   (See  page  7,  8,  Methods 
Part  11.) 
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EXERCISES.    186. 


Where  is  your  cousin  ?— He  is  in  the  kitchen— Has  your 
cook  (fem  )  already  made  the  soup  ? — She  has  made  it, 
for  it  stands  already  upon  the  table. — Where  is  your 
mother?  — She  is  at  church.— Is  your  sister  gone  to  school? 
She  is  gone  thither. — Does  your  mother  often  go  to  church  ? 
— She  goes  thither  every  morning  and  every  evening. — At 
what  o'clock  in  the  morning  does  she  go  to  church? — 
She  goes  thither  as  soon  as  she  gets  up.— At  what  o'clock 
does  she  get  up?— She  gets  up  at  sun-rise. — Dost  thou 
go  to  school  to-day?— I  do  go  thither. — What  dost  thou 
learn  at  school  ? — I  learn  to  read,  write,  and  speak  there. 
— Where  is  your  aunt? — She  is  gone  to  the  play  with  my 
little  sister. — Do  your  sisters  go  this  evening  to  the  opera? 
— No,  Madam,  they  go  to  the  dancing  school.  — Is  your 
father  gone  a  hunting? — He  has  not  been  able  to  go  a 
hunting,  for  he  has  a  cold.— Do  5  ou  like  to  go  a  hunting? 
— I  like  to  go  a  fishing  better  than  a  hunting. — Is  your 
father  still  in  the  country  ? — Yes,  Madam,  he  is  still  there. 
— What  does  he  do  there?— He  goes  a  hunting  and  a 
fishing  there. — Did  you  hunt  when  you  were  in  the  country  ? 
— I  hunted  the  whole  day. 

187. 

How  long  have  you  stayed  with  (bei)  my  mother?— I 
stayed  with  her  the  whole  evening. — Is  it  long  since  you 
were  at  the  castle  ?~I  was  there  last  week. — Did  you 
find  many  people  there  ? — I  found  only  three  persons  there. 
— Who  were  those  three  persons? — They  (ee)  were  the 
count,  the  countess,  and  tlieir  daughter. — Are  these  girls 
as  good  as  their  brothers? — They  are  better  than  they. — 
Can  your  sisters  speak  German? — They  cannot,  but  they 
are  learning  it.  — Have  you  brought  anything  to  your  mo- 
ther ? — I  brought  her  good  fruits  and  a  fine  tart. — What 
has  your  niece  brought  you  ? — She  has  brought  us  good 
cherries,  good  strawberries,  and  good  peaches.  — Do  you 
like  peaches?— I  do  like  them  much  (fefjr}.— How^  many 
peaches  has  your  neighbour  (fem.)  given  you?— She  has 
given  me  more  than  twenty  of  them.  —  Have  you  eaten 
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many  cherries  this  year?— I  have  eaten  many  of  them.— 
Did  you  give  any  to  your  little  sister?— I  gave  her  some. 
—Why  have  you  not  given  any  to  your  good  neighbour 
(fern.)? — I  wished  to  give  her  some,  but  she  did  not  wish 
to  take  any,  because  she  does  not  like  cherries.— Were 
there  many  pears  last  year  ? — There  were  not  many. 


W^hy  do  your  sisters  not  goto  the  play? — They  cannot 
go  thither,  because  they  have  a  cold,  and  that  makes  them 
very  ill.— Did  you  sleep  well  last  night? — I  did  not  sleep 
well,  for  my  children  made  too  much  noise  in  my  room. — 
Where  w  ere  you  last  night  ? — I  was  at  my  brother-in  law's. 
— Did  you  see  your  sister-in-law  ? — I  did  see  her.— How  is 
she? — She  was  better  yesterday  evening  than  usual — Did 
you  play? -We  did  not  play,  but  we  read  some  good 
books:  for  my  sister-in-law  likes  to  read  better  than  to  play. 
— Have  you  read  the  gazette  to-day?— I  have  read  it.— 
Is  there  any  thing  new  in  it?— I  have  not  read  anything 
new  in  it. — Where  have  you  been  since  (feitbem)  I  saw 
you? — I  have  been  at  Vienna,  London,  and  Berlin. — Did 
you  speak  to  my  sister? — I  did  speak  to  her. — What  does 
she  say?  — She  says  that  she  wishes  to  see  you. — Where 
have  you  put  my  pen?  —I  have  put  it  on  the  table.— Do  you 
intend  to  see  your  aunt  to-day?— I  do  intend  to  see  her, 
for  she  has  promised  me  to  dine  with  us.— I  admire  (be? 
tvunbern)  that  family  (bie  gami(ie),  for  the  father  is  the  king 
and  the  mother  the  queen  of  it.  — The  children  and  the 
servants  (taö  @eftnbe  has  no  plural)  are  the  subjects  (OCX 
Untertban,  gen.  en)  of  the  state  (ber  Staat).— -The  tutors 
of  the  children  are  the  ministers  (bev  ^DHnifter),  who  share 
(t^eilen)  with  the  king  and  queen  the  care  Cok  (Bcvße) 
of  the  government  (bie  9?egterim^).— The  good  education 
(bie  Sv^te^ung)  which  is  given  to  children  (See  Obs. 
Contin.  of  Lesson  LXXII.)  is  the  crown  (bie  ilrone)  of 
monarchs  (bev  9J?onavcb,  gen.  en).  (See  end  of  Lesson 
XXXVL3 
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filGHTY-SECOND 


LESSON.— BtoH  unlr  adjtjigjie 
faction. 


To  march  (to  walk). 
To  walk  (to  go  on  foot). 
To  step. 

To  travel. 

To  wander  (to  go  on  foot). 

The  traveller, 

the  wanderer   (the  traveller  on 

foot). 
To  walk  or  travel  a  mile. 
To  make    a    step    (meaning   to 

step  physically). 
To  take  a  step  (meaning  to  take 

measures  morally). 
To  go  on  a  journey. 
To  make  a  speech. 

A  piece  of  business,        ) 
an  affair,  j 

To  transact  business. 

To  salt. 

Salt  meat, 

fresh  meat, 

the  food  (victuals), 

the  dish  (mess), 

the  milk, 
Salt  meats, 
Milk-food, 


To  attract. 

The  loadstone  attracts  iron. 

Her  singing  attracts  me. 

To  allure,  to  entice. 
To  excite,  to  charm. 


SD^arf^ireni. 

(Se^en*  (ju  ?^u§e  gc^en). 

Bä^xtiUn  *.  Part,  past,  gcfc^rittcn. 

Imperf.  f^ritt. 
greifen,       j  take  feöti  for  their 
SBanbern,  \  auxiliary. 

i)er  gteifenbc; 
ber  SBanberer  (SSanbcrSmann), 

Sine  WdU  jurürffcgcn. 
ßinen  ®(^ritt  ma^en. 

dinen  ©i^ritt  l^un*. 

(Sine  aHeifc  machen. 
(Sine  giebe  galten*. 

ein  ©efc^äft  (plur.  e). 

ma(^en. 


©aljen. 

gefatjencg  %Ui\^; 
frif^ieg  ?^'Ieifc^; 
bie  6peifcj 
tai  ©eric^t  (plur.  c) ; 

bie  mm. 

(^efal^enc  ©^jcifen; 

5tn    fi^    jie^cn*    (htxi>i\i 
jie^en*,  anjie^cn*). 

IDer  SKagnct  jle^t  t>a^   difeu  an 

(ft*). 
3^r  ©eiang  jie^t  miä)  an. 

Socfen. 
ateijen. 


1  Tlie  verb  marf4)iren  takes  the  auxiliary  fel)n  *,  when  there  is 
a  destination  of  place,  else  it  takes  either  ^aben*  or  fc^n*.  Ex. 
2)ie  Slrmee  ifl  na^  9tom  marf^irt,  the  army  has  marched  to  Rome ; 
bie  5trmee  \)at  (or  \^)  ben  ganzen  2;ag  marfd^trt,  the  army  has  marched 
the  vvhole  day. 
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To  charm,  to  enchant. 
To  enrapture,  to  ravish. 
1  am  enraptured  with  it. 
The  beauty, 
the  harmony, 
the  voice, 
the  poAver  (the  force). 


^Se^auOeru. 

(Sntji'icfen. 

3cl)  bin  bariiOer  entjürft, 

bie  gcl)önl)eit; 

t»ie  $»armonte; 

bic  Stimme  ,• 

bie  ®en?aft. 


\  8icf)  in  (itwa§  mifdjen. 
)  Bid)  mit  (it\va§  abgelten " 


To  meildle  with  something. 

To    concern    one's    self  about\ 
something.  f 

To    trouble    one's   head    aboutl  <Biä)  um  dmaS  befümmcrn. 
something    (to     meddle    withi 
something).  j 

I    do    not   meddle    with   other   3cf)   mlfcf^e   mi^    nid^t  in   frembe 
people's  business.  ."^änbel. 

The  quarrel    (the  contest),    ber  i^anbel. 
the  commerce  (the  traffic),    ber  ^;>anbel  (has  no  plural). 
Strange  (foreign),  fremb. 

It  is  strange.  go  [ft  fcnberbar. 


He  employs  himself  in  painting.    (Sr  c^i6t  ftc^  mit  ber  ^aUxti  ab. 
The  art  of  painting,  bie  SlJialcrei ; 

the  chymistry,  bie  ßbömic,  bie  ©djeibefunfl; 

the  chymist,  ber    6I)t)mifer    (ber    ©cieibefiinfl-- 

ter) ; 
the  art,  bie  Äunfl. 


To  look  at  some  one.  3emanben  anfe^en  *. 

To  concern  some  one.  3en^^nben  angeben  *. 

1  look  at  you.  3c^  fe^e  ©le  an. 

The  thin"-  (  ^^^  ®^^^' 

I  do  not  like   to   meddle  with  3cf)    mifc^e    mic^    ni(^t    gem    in 
things  that  do  not  concern  me.       3^inge,  bie  mid^  ^Mjti  angeben. 

What  is  that  to  me  ?  t  SBai  ge^t  taS  mic^  an? 

AVhat  is  that  to  you?  t  2Baö  ge^t  t)Ci§  Sie  an? 


To  repeat. 
The  repetition. 


SBicbcr^oten. 


bag    SBteberboIen.     (See   Lesson 
LXXI.  Note  2.) 
the  beginning,  the  commence-   ber  Einfang ; 

ment, 
the  wisdom,  bie  SBel^^cit; 

19* 
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the  study, 

the  goddess, 

the  lord, 

the  nigthingale. 


{,  baS  Stubium  2; 
\  t>a§  (Stubiren ; 

bie  ©üttin; 

ber  4^err ; 

bic  5lad)ti(\aII. 


All  commencements  are  difficult.   31llcr  5lnfvang  ifi  frf)lper  (a  proverb). 


To  create. 

The  Creator, 

the  creation, 

the  benefit  (the  kindness) 

the  fear  of  the  Lord, 

the  heaven, 

the  earth, 

the  solitude, 

the  lesson, 

the  exercise, 

the  goodness, 

I  have  done  it  for  vour  sake. 


®c£)affen.     Part,    ipast,    ge? 
[d)affen.  Imperf.  [c^iif. 

ber  Stopfer; 

bie  ©(^öpfun^; 

bie  2SoI;Itf)at; 

bie  ^-urc^t  beö  4^errH; 

ber  v"pimmel; 

tk  (£rbe; 

t>it  (Sinfamfeit; 

bie  Section ; 

bic  Siuf^abej 

t>k  (Bute  3. 

3(^  ^dbc  e?  S^^J^ßti^fS^n  get^an. 


OÖS.  The  preposition  U^egen  takes  its  place  either  be- 
fore or  after  the  genitive  whioh  it  governs ;  but  when 
it  follo^^  s  a  personal  pronoun,  the  letter  t  is  substituted 
for  the  letter  v  of  the  pronoun  which  then  forms  one 
word  with  the  preposition.  The  same  thing  should  be 
observed  with  regard  to  the  prepositions  |)a{ben,  on 
account  of,  and  urn — miim,  for  the  sake  of,  with  this 
difference,  that  thej^  never  stand  before   the   case.     Ex. 

SD^einetivegcn  ,    meinethalben,    on  llufertweijcn,  uufcrti^al&en,  on  ac- 


acount  of  me. 

^Deinetwegen,  beinetf;aU^en ,  on  ac- 
count of  thee. 

Scinetiregen,  feinet^alkn,  on  ac- 
count of  him. 

S^retwegen,  i^ret^atkn,  on  ac- 
count of  her. 


count  of  us. 

Euretwegen  ,  euretl)al&en  ,  on  ac- 
count of  you. 

S^retwegen,  i^ret^alOen ,  on  ac- 
count of  them,  for  their  sake. 


2  Substantives  terminating:  in  um,  form  their  plural  by  changing 
urn  iuto  en.     Ex.  bag  3»biüibuuni,    the  individual;     plur.  tk  Snbifi' 

buen;  ia^  8tnbium,  the  study;  piur.  bie  Stubicn. 

3  Abstract  substantives  have  generally  no  plural  in  German,  as 
i>\t  ®üte,  the  goodness  ;  bie  Siebe,  the  love,  tS:c.  CSee  note  1,  page 
2)  Method,  Part  II.) 
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In  the  same   way    we   say:   urn   mettietitJiKett ,   for   my 
S3ike;  urn  tctnetauKen,  for  thy  sake,  &c. 

He  has  done  it  for  the  sake  of  @c  ^at  t§  urn   ihretwillen   get^ait. 
her. 

On   account    of  you   and  your  3&ret;  unb  'jX.hnx  Äiitber,  cl3cn  fo- 

children,  as  well  as  on  account  woi}{  aU  meinet-  unb  ber  nietni^ 

of  me  and  mine,   I  have  put  gen  iregen  fiabe  id)  3^^"^"  biefc 

you  in  mind  of  and  inculcated  tt)id)tige   nub   untriiglicI)C  2Bat)rs 

this   important  and  infallible  ^eit    ju    ®emi'itl;c    gefiiljrt   im& 

truth.  eingefc^rft. 

The    cleanliness;   the  unclean-  bic    9{ein(ict)feitj    iit    Unrcinlic^:; 

liness,  felt ; 

the    government    (meaning    the  bie  Dbrigfeit. 
magistrate), 

Sensible,  reasonable,  vernünftig. 

jSot  only— but  also.  9Zirf)t  attein  —  fonbcrn  auc^. 


EXERCISES.  189. 

Will  you  dine  with  us  to-day  ? — With  much  pleasure. — 
What  have  you  for  dinner? -We  have  good  soup,  some 
fresh  and  salt  meat,  and  some  milk-food. — Do  you  like 
milk-food? — I  like  it  better  than  all  other  food. — Are  you 
ready  to  dine  ? — I  am  ready. — Do  you  intend  to  set  out 
soon?— I  intend  setting  out  next  week. — Do  you  travel 
alone  ? — No ,  Madam ,  I  travel  with  my  uncle. — Do  you 
travel  on  foot  or  in  a  carriage  ? — We  travel  in  a  carriage. 
■ — Did  you  meet  any  one  in  (auf  with  the  dative)  your  last 
journey  to  Berlin?— We  met  many  wanderers. — What  do 
you  intend  to  spend  your  time  in  this  summer?  — I  intend 
to  take  a  short  journey. — Did  you  walk  much  in  your  last 
journey? — I  like  much  to  walk,  but  my  uncle  likes  to  go 
in  a  carriage.— Did  he  not  wish  to  walk?— He  wished  to 
walk  at  first,  but  after  having  taken  a  few  steps,  he  wished 
to  get  into  the  carriage,  so  that  I  did  not  walk  much. — 
What  have  you  been  doing  at  school  to-day? -We  have 
been  listening  to  our  professor,  who  made  a  long  speech 
on  (über  with  the  accus.)  the  goodness  of  God.— What  did 
he  say?  — After  saying  "God  is  the  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth;  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  commencement  of 
all  wisdom" ;  he  said,  "Repetition  is  the  mother  of  studies, 
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and  a  good  memory  is  a  great  benefit  of  God.". — Why  did 
you  not  stay  longer  in  Holland?— When  I  was  there  the 
living  was  dear,  and  I  had  not  money  enough  to  stay 
there  longer. — What  sort  of  weather  was  it  when  you 
were  on  the  way  to  Vienna? — It  was  very  bad  weather; 
for  it  was  stormy,  and  snowed,  and  rained  very  heavily  *. 

190. 

What  are  you  doing  all  the  day  in  this  garden  ? — I  am 
walking  in  it  Ct'ön'n). — What  is  there  in  it  that  attracts 
you? — The  singing  of  the  birds  attracts  me. — Are  there 
any  nightingales  in  it  ? — There  are  some  in  it ,  and  the 
harmony  of  their  singing  enchants  me. — Have  those  night- 
ingales more  power  over  (über  with  the  accus.)  you  than 
the  beauties  of  painting,  or  the  voice  of  your  tender  C^ärU 
lid^}  mother,  who  loves  you  so  much  ? — I  confess,  the  har- 
mony of  the  singing  of  those  little  birds  has  more  power  over 
me  than  the  most  tender  words  of  my  dearest  friends. — 
What  does  your  niece  amuse  herself  with  in  her  soli- 
tude ? — She  reads  a  good  deal  and  writes  letters  to  her 
mother. — What  does  your  uncle  amuse  himself  with  in  his 
solitude?— Ho  employs  himself  in  painting  and  chymistry. 
— Does  he  no  longer  do  any  business? — He  no  longer  does 
any,  for  he  is  too  old  to  do  it.— Why  does  he  meddle 
with  your  business?— He  does  not  generally  (geix^ö^ntic^) 
meddle  with  other  people's  business ;  but  he  meddles  with 
mine,  because  he  loves  me. — Has  your  master  made  you 
repeat  your  lesson  to-day? — He  has  made  me  repeat  it. — 
Did  you  know  it  ? — I  did  know  it  pretty  well.— Have  you 
also  done  some  exercises  ? — I  have  done  some,  but  what 
is  that  to  you,  I  beg? — I  do  not  generally  meddle  with 
things  that  do  not  concern  me;  but  I  love  you  so  much 
(fo  fel^r)  that  I  concern  myself  much  (fe^v)  about  what  you 
are  doing.— Does  any  one  trouble  his  head  about  you? — 
No  one  troubles  his  head  about  me;  for  I  am  not  worth 
the  trouble. — Not  only  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness;  but  also 
for  the  sake  of  he  health  (bte@efunt)^ei05  prudent  people  avoid 

4  The  learner  must  here  repeat  all  the  expressions  relative  to  the 
impersonal  verb  eö  tfl,  it  is,  in  Lessons  LVI.  and  LVIII. 
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(fi'c^  Ritten  i)Or  with  the  dative)  uncleanliness ,  and  wash 
themselves  often.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


EIGHTY-THIRD  LESSON.— Brei  untr  ad)t3i9(ie  £tcüon. 

OF  THE  FLTURE. 

The  first  or  simple  future  is  formed  from  the  present 
of  the  auxiliary  werben*,  to  become  \  and  the  infinitive 
of  the  verb,  as  in  English  from  shall  or  will^  and  the 
infinitive.     Ex. 

I  shall  love,  he  (she)  will  love,   ^d)   werbe   lieben ,    er   (fie)    tt)irb 

(leben. 
Thou  wilt  love,    you  will  love.   Du  wirft  lieben,   ^i)X  werbet  (©ic 

werben)  lieben. 
Whe  shall  love,  they  will  love.   23ir    werben    lieben,     fic    werben 

lieben. 

I  shall  by  loved.  3»^)  werbe  (geliebt  werben. 

\V111  you  love  my  mother?  SScrben  Bk  meine  9}intter  lieben V 

I  shall  love  her  much.  3(^  iverbe  lie  fe^r  lieben. 

I  shall  never  love  her.  3cl)  werbe  fie  nie  lieben. 
I  shall  love  her  when  she  loves   3^^  werbe  fie  lieben,  wenn  fie  mirfi 
me.  lieben  wirb.  (See  Lesson  LXIX.) 

Will  you  go  out  to-day?  SSerben  @ie  ^eutc  au^ge^en? 

To  be  dusty.  Stanbicj  fct)n*,  fiauben. 

Is  it  dusty?  3ft  eg  ftaubig? 

It  is  dusty.  (iö  ill  ftaubii^. 

It  is  very  dusty.  (it*  ift  febr  ftaubig. 

Is  it  muddy  out  of  doors  ?  3ft  eö  fc^mu^ig  brausen  ? 

It  is  very  muddy.  (i§  \\t  fe^r  fc^mu^ig. 

To  be  smoky,   to  smoke.  Oiauc^en. 

Is  it  smoky?  Does"  it  smoke?  Ctauc^t  eö? 

It  is  very   smoky.      It  smokes  do  raucht  fe^r. 

much. 

It  is  too  smoky.    It  smokes  too  do  raucht  jn  [c^r. 

much. 

1  The  verb  werben*,  when  employed  in  the  forinatiün  of  the 
future  and  other  tense.s,  loses  its  proper  signification. 
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To  go  in.  4>in  ein  (^ct)en*. 

To  come  in.  4^crein  fcmmcn*. 

Will  you  go  in?  SBerben  ©ic  ^incin  ge^cn? 

To  sit  down.  ®  i  c^  f e  ^  e  n. 

To  sit.  @i|ien*   (verb    neuter).    Part, 

past,    gcfeffcn.    Iraperf.  fa^. 

I  will  sit  down  on  that  chair.      34>  ^^^^ttmi^aufbiefen  iStuIjIfe^enz. 

Where  did  he  sit?  2Bo  fa^  er? 

He  sat  upon  that  chair?  dr  fa§  auf  bicfem  €tu^Ie» 

To  have  left.  UeBrig    Biet 6 en*.     Imperfect 

blieb. 

How  much  money  have  you  left?   $Sie  »icl  ®elb  bleibt^bncn  übrig? 
I  have  a  crown'lcft.  (£0  bleibt  mir  ein  2:baler  übrig. 

I  have  only   three  croAvns  left,    gg   bleiben   mir   nur  brei    Z^oXtx 

übrig. 
If  I  pay  him  I  shall   have   but   2Benn  i^   i^n    beja^Ic,   Unrb  mir 
little  left.  nur   trenig     übrig    bleiben    (or 

fo   tt)irb   mir  nur  wenig   übrig 

bleiben.) 

J3^  A.  The  subject  is  placed  after  the  verb  in  an 
inversion  of  propositions;  that  is,  when  that  which  ought 
to  stand  first  is  put  after,  and  forms,  as  it  were,  the 
complement  of  the  other.  An  inversion  of  propositions 
takes  place  when  the  first  proposition  begins  with  a  con- 
junction.    Ex. 

If  he  comes,    I  sliall   speak  to  SBcnn   er   fommt,    n?erbe  id;   mit 

him  (inversion).  i^m  fpred)en. 

I  shall  speak  to  him,  if  he  comes  3d>  ^^''ci^be  mit  i^m  fprec^en,  ttjenn 

(without  inversion).  er  fonimt. 

If  it  is  fine  weather  to-morrow,  2Benn   eg   morgen    fcf|i>neö    SBcttct 

1  shall  take  a  walk  (inversion).       ift,  werbe  id)  (parieren  ge^en. 

I  shall  take  a  walk,  if  it  is  fine   3c^   wn\>t   fvajicrcn   geben,   wenn 
v.cather    to-morrow   (without       eö  morgen  fdiöne^^  SBctter  ift. 
inversion.) 

J3^  B.  The  subject  is  also  placed  after  its  v^erb, 
when  in  an  inversion  of  propositions  the  conjunction 
Wtnw  f  2/ ,   is  omitted  in  the   first.     This   omission  of  the 

2  ^Vlienever  a  will  or  intention,  ami  not  merely  futurity,  is  to  he 
expressed,  the  verl)  WoUcn*  is  used. 
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conjunction  may  take  place  or  not;  but  when  it  does, 
the  second  proposition  begins  with  the  conjunction  fo, 
then  (so). 

Then  (so).  @o. 

_« ,         .  T    1    „(  Jßefomme  ic&   mein  ®clb  (instead 

If  I  receive  my  money,  I  shall]      of:    wenn    icf>    mein   ©etb    ht^ 
pay  yo"-  /      fomme),  fo  bqai)k  id)  Sic. 

!6prid)t  er  ju  mir  (for:  n^enn  er 
5n  mir  fpricfet),  fo  werbe  id) 
iftm  antworten. 

Obs.  When  the  conjunction  tt)enn  is  not  omitted;  the 
conjunction  fo  of  the  second  proposition  may  either  be 
omitted  or  not,  unless  the  proposition  is  of  a  certain 
length. 

If  you  -sN-ill  promise  me  to  keep   2Bcnn  @ie  mir  öerfprccl)en  woflen, 
it  secret,  I  shall  tell  it  you.       eg   (^eljeim  ^n   f)alten,   fo   werbe 
id)  eg  3f)nen  facjen. 

I  have  spent  all  my  money,  so   ^d)   i)a6e  afl  mein  ®elb  auöge(^e; 
that  1  have  none  left.     "  ben,  \q  baJ3  mir  feinö  metir  ü\}' 

rig  bleibt. 

To  fill.  g-iillcn  (anfiiricn). 

To  fill  a  bottle  with  Avine.  Sine  ?^"[afif)e  mit  2Bein  anfiitten. 

I  fill  my  purse  with  money.         '^d)   fiUIc    meinen   ißeutel    (meine 

23örfe)  mit  ©elb. 
AVith  what  do  you  fill  that  glass  ?   SSomit  fiUIen  6ie  biefeS  ®laö? 

EXERCISE   191. 

Will  your  father  go  out  to-day  ? — He  will  go  out,  if  it 
is  fine  weather.— Will  your  sister  go  out? — She  will  go 
out,  if  it  is  not  windy. — Will  you  love  my  brother  ? — I  shall 
love  him  with  all  my  heart,  if  he  is  as  good  as  you. — 
Will  your  parents  go  inte  tho  country  to-morrow? — They 
will  not  go,  for  it  is  too  dusty. — Shall  we  take  a  walk 
to-day? — We  will  not  take  a  walk,  for  it  is  too  muddy 
out  of  doors. — Do  you  see  the  castle  of  my  relation  behind 
yonder  mountain? — I  do  see  it.— Shall  we  go  in? — We 
will  go  in,  if  you  like. — AYill  you  go  into  that  room? — 
I  shall  not  go  into  it,  for  it  is  smoky. — I  wish  you  a  good 
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morning,  Madam. — Will  you  not  come  in  ? — Will  you  not 
sit  down? — I  will  sit  down  upon  that  large  chair.— Will 
you  tell  me  what  has  become  of  your  brother  ? — I  will  tell 
you.  Here  is  the  chair  upon  which  he  sat  often. — When 
did  he  die?— He  died  two  years  ago. — I  am  very  much 
(fe^r)  afflicted  at  it. — Hast  thou  spent  all  thy  money? — 
I  have  not  spent  all.  -How  much  hast  thou  left  of  it? — 
I  have  not  much  left  of  it;  I  have  but  one  florin  left. — How 
much  money  have  thy  sisters  left? — They  have  but  three 
crowns  left.-Have  you  money  enough  left  to  pay  your  tailor? 
— I  have  enough  of  it  left  to  pay  him;  but  if  I  pay  him,  I 
shall  have  but  little  left.— How  much  money  will  your  bro- 
thers have  left?— They  will  still  have  a  hundred  crowns  left. 
— Will  you  speak  to  my  uncle  if  you  see  him?— If  I  see 
him;  I  shall  speak  to  him. — Will  you  take  a  walk  to-mor- 
row?—If  it  is  fine  weather  I  shall  take  a  walk,  but  if  it 
is  bad  weather  I  shall  stay  at  home. — Will  you  pay  your 
shoemaker?— I  shall  pay  him,  if  I  receive  my  money  to- 
morrow.— Why  do  you  wish  to  go  ? — If  your  father  comes 
I  shall  not  go ;  but  if  he  does  not  come,  I  must  go. — Why 
do  you  not  sit  down  ? — If  you  will  stay  with  (bet)  me,  I 
will  sit  down ;  but  if  you  go,  I  shall  go  along  with  you. — 
Will  you  love  my  children  ? — If  they  are  good  and  assidu- 
ous, i  shall  love  them;  but  if  they  are  idle  and  naughty,  I 
shall  despise  and  punish  them. — Am  I  right  in  speaking  thus 
(fo)  ?— You  are  not  wrong.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


EIGHTY-FOURTH  LESSON.— ÜDier  utttr  adjtjtöffe 
£tciwn. 

OF  THE  PAST  OR  COMPOL^D  INFIMTIVE. 
In  German,  as  in  English,  the  past  infinitive  is  formed 
from  the  infinitive  of  the  auxiliary  and  the  past  parti- 
ciple of  the  verb;  but  in  English  the  past  participle 
stands  after  the  infinitive,  whereas  in  German  it  pre- 
cedes it.     Ex. 

Have  loved,  to  have  loved.         ©elicbt  ^aben,  cjeliebt  ju  ^abcn. 
In  order  to  have  loved.  Urn  geliebt  ju  ^aben, 
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Without  having  loved.  O^nc  gcHcOt  gu  ^abett. 

Have  been  loved.  Oeliebt  worbcn  fc^n. 

To  have  been  loved.  ©eliebt  »orbcn  ju  feljn. 


OF  THE  PAST  FUTURE. 

The  past  or  compound  future  is  formed,  as  the  first 
or  simple  future  (preceding  Lesson),  from  the  present 
of  the  auxiliary  Werten*,  and  the  past  infinitive.     Ex. 

1  shall  have  loved,  he  (she)  will  3^    iperbc   geliebt   ^abcn,  er  (ftc) 

have  loved.  ipirb  geliebt  ^abm. 

Thou  wilt  have  loved,  you  will  ^u  wirft  gelt-.bt   baben,  '^^x  Wer* 

have  loved.  bet  (Sic  werben)  geliebt  b^ben. 

We  shall  have  loved,  they  will  2Bir    werben    geliebt    b^ben,    ftc 

have  loved.  werben  geliebt  ^aben. 

I  shall  have  been  loved.  3c^  tt»erbc  geliebt  worben  fel)n. 

I  shall  have  written  my  letters  3^)  ^^rbc  meine  SSriefc  gefrfjric:; 
before  you  return.  ben   I)abcn,   ef)t  ©ic  juruttfom? 

men. 

When  1  have  paid  for  the  horsel  ^ZJAl'^JZ\n!TJu^^ 
I  shall  have  only  ten  crowns  "^^  „("',""";  A*'  2"??]' 
j  /y  ''  I     werben  mir  nur  no^  je^n  X^a* 

f     ler  übrig  bleiben. 

J3^  -4-  When  at  the  end  of  a  proposition  there  are 
two  infinitives,  two  past  participles,  or  an  infinitive  and 
a  past  participle,  the  verb  which  on  account  of  the  con- 
junction ought  to  be  thrown  to  the  end  of  the  phrase, 
may  be  placed  either  before  or  after  those  infinitives  or 
participles.     Ex. 

!2öaö  werben  Sic  tbun,  wenn  ®{c 
ju  SD'iittag  gegeffen  baben  wer? 
ben,  or  werben  ju  9J?ittag  gc? 
geffen  b'-iben? 

When  I  ha-e  spoken  to  yoA^'^l}^^^^'''^^^^^^ 

brother  T  «half  know  what  I       fXZ  ^f  ^^'  ?^  Zt^lttZ 
Havp  ir  fin  I      ^aben,  [0  werbe  id^  wtf  en,   xo^\i 

IT  '  B.  The  latter  way  of  placing  the  verb  is  the 
mof    elegant  and  most  usual.    Ex, 
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13*   ^afec  iN    QcW,    ta^  (Sie 
I  have  told  him   that  you  havel      baa  ^^ferb  ^aben  »erfaufen  miif^ 
been  obliged  to  sell  the  horse.i      fen   (and  not  öerfaufcn   (^emu§t 
r      or  muffen  ^aben). 

The  same  (feminine).  S){cfelbc,  bic  namli^e.  (See 

Lessons  XIV.  and  XVI.) 

The  same  thing.  j  ^^^JJ^f/  (bie  nämliche)  eac^c. 

^  (  J)a§felbc  (ta§  namtidje)  3)ing. 

One  and  the  same.  Sinerfet. 

It  is  all  one   (the  same).   (So  iji  einerlei. 

Masc.  Fern.  Neut. 

Such.  ©otc^er,  fotd^e,  fordj)e^ 

(is  declined  according  to 
the  characteristic  termina- 
tion). 

Obs.  A,  When  folc^  is  preceded  by  tin  or  fein,  it  has 
the  declension  of  an  adjective.     Ex. 

Such   a   man,   such  a  woman,    6in  [o(d)cr  5Jiann,  eine  fctc^e^-rau, 

such  a  child.  ein  foIcfceS  Ätnb. 

Such  men  merit  esteem.  ©clc^e   SO^enft^en    ücrbiencn   5tc^i 

tun^. 

0Ä*.  B.    When  fo(^  is  followed  by  tin  it  is  not  de- 
clined.    Ex. 

Such   a  man,    such  a  woman,   ©olcf)  ein  ü)?ann,   fclcf)  eine  ^-rait, 
such  a  happiness.  fold)  ein  ©li'icf. 

On  the  outside  of,  without,  out  of.    91  u  9  e  r  f)  a  1 6    (a  preposition  go- 
verning the  genitive). 

The  church  stands   outside  the  J)ie  Äird)e  ift  anjjerljalb  ber  Stabt. 

town. 

I  shall  wait  for  you  before  the  3^^    werbe    <£ic    »or    bent    2;^orc 

town  gate.       '  (Stabtt^ore)  erwarten. 

The.o.-„orcUyga.e.       )  ^^^  fÄ  et«M. 

To  go  out.  .'T^inanin^cben*. 

To  come  out.  Apcrauötcmmcn*. 

Seldom  (rarely).  ©elten. 

Poes  he  sit  under  the'^  tree  ?        ©i^t  er  unter  bent  Saume? 
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He  is  sitting  under  it. 

To  continue  Oo  proceed). 
He  continues  his  speech. 

The  appetite, 

the  narrative,  the   talc, 

the  shore  (the  coast,  the  bank) 

the  sea-shore, 

on  the  sea- shore, 

Not  until  (not  before). 
Before. 

I  shall  not  see  him  until  I  go 
thither. 

Did  you  see  him  before  his  de- 
parture ? 

I  do  not  do  it  until  you  tell  it 
me. 

There  is,  there  are. 

Here  is,  here  are. 

Here  1  am. 

There  is  my  book. 

There  it  is. 

There  they  are. 

Therefore. 

That  is  the  reason  why. 

Therefore  I  say  so. 

My  sister's  feet  are  cold. 
Her  hands  are  cold. 


(i.x  fi^t  baruntcr.    (06s.  B.   Les- 
son LIV.) 

?^-ovtfa()rcit*. 

^'ortfe^eni. 

t  (Sr  fä^rt  in  feiuer  0iebe  fort. 

ber  5tppetit, 

I  bic  (S^luft,  bte  Sufi  jum  (Effen; 
bic  ^r5ät)Iung ; 
l^a^  lifer; 

bag  Ufer  beö  5!)?eereö,  bte  Äüfte. 
am  Ufer  beö  SDieereö. 

9Hc^t  c^er  —  biö. 
(S(;e,  e^er  alö,  beücr. 

3cl)   werbe  i^n    nid)t   fel;eu,    e^c 

(beucr)  id)  ^ma^c\)e. 
4^aOcn  ©ie  \f)x\  »er  feiner  ^Ibreife 

(^efe{)eny 
3cl)  tf)ue  i§  ni^t,  biö  ®ie  eö  mir 

fageiu 

3)a  ift,  Plural  ba  fiub. 

^ier  ifi,  —  [;ier  fiub. 

.^;»ier  bin  icf). 

2)a  ift  mein  33urf)» 

Da  ift  eg. 

■Da  finb  fic. 

■Def3ti?ei3eu,  ba^er. 

2^aö  ift  bic  Urfacfje,  marum. 

2)ej^megen  fage  id)  eö. 

53^ciuc  Sd)Wcftcr  friert  an  ben  ?^-üJ3en, 
(Sie  friert  an  ben  ^'^änben   (eö  i\t 
\\)v  an  ben  Rauben  falt). 


EXERCISES.   192. 


When  will  you  go  to  Italy  ? — I  shall  go  as  soon  as  I  have 
learnt  Halian. — When  will  your  brothers  go  to  Germany  ? 
— They  will  go  thither  as  soon  as  they  know  German. — 


1  ^'Ortfej^en  is  a  regular  verb  active,  and  governs  tue  accusative; 
fortfa()ren*,  on  the  contrary,  is  neuter  and  irregular,  and  governs 
the  dative  with  the  prepostioa  in  or  mit« 
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When  will  they  learn  it?— They  will  learn  it  when  they 
have  found  a  good  master. — How  much  money  shall  we 
have  left  when  we  have  paid  for  our  horses? — When  we 
have  paid  for  them,  we  shall  have  only  a  hundred  crowns 
left. — Have  you  told  my  brother  that  I  have  been  obliged 
to  sell  the  carriage  ? — I  have  told  him  so. — Have  you  writ- 
ten to  the  same  man  to  whom  my  father  wrote  ? — I  have 
not  written  to  the  same,  but  to  another. — Have  they  already 
answered  you? — Not  yet,  but  I  hope  to  receive  a  letter 
next  week.— Have  you  ever  seen  such  a  person? — I  have 
never  seen  such  a  one. — Have  you  already  seen  our  church? 
— I  have  not  seen  it  yet. — Where  does  it  stand? — It  stands 
outside  the  town. — If  you  wish  to  see  it,  I  will  go  with 
you  in  order  to  show  it  to  you. — Who  is  there? — It  is  I. 
— Who  are  those  men  ? — They  are  foreigners  who  wish  to 
speak  to  you. — Of  what  country  are  they  ? — They  are  Ame- 
ricans.— Where  have  you  been  since  I  saw  you  ? — We  so- 
journed long  on  the  sea-shore,  until  a  ship  arrived,  which 
brought  us  to  France.— Will  you  continue  your  narrative  ?— 
Scarcely  had  we  arrived  in  France  when  we  were  taken  to 
the  king,  who  received  (aufnahm)  us  very  well ,  and  sent 
us  back  to  our  country. — Whom  are  you  looking  for  ?— I  am 
looking  for  my  little  brother. — If  you  wish  to  find  him,  you 
must  go  into  the  garden,  for  he  is  there. — The  garden  is 
large,  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  find  him,  if  you  do  not 
tell  me  in  which  part  (ber  ^(>eiO  of  the  garden  he  is.— 
He  is  sitting  under  the  large  tree  under  which  we  were 
sitting  yesterday.— Now  I  shall  find  him. 


193. 

Why  do  your  children  not  live  in  France  ?— They  wish  to 
learn  English,  that  is  the  reason  why  they  live  in  England. 
— Why  do  you  sit  near  the  fire? — My  hands  and  feet  are 
cold,  that  is  the  reason  why  I  sit  near  the  fire. — What  do 
the  people  live  upon  that  live  on  the  sea-shore  ? — They  live 
upon  fish  alone. — Why  will  you  not  go  a  hunting  any  more  ? 
— I  hunted  yesterday  the  whole  day,  and  I  killed  nothing 
but  an  ugly  bird,  that  is  the  reason  why  I  shall  not  go 
any  more  a  hunting. — Why  do  you  not  eat? — I  shall  not 
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eat  before  I  have  a  good  appetite. — Why  does  your  brother 
eat  so  much  ?— He  has  a  good  appetite,  that  is  the  reason 
he  eats  so  much. — If  you  have  read  the  books  which  I  lent 
you,  why  do  you  not  return  them  to  me?— I  intend  read- 
ing them  once  more ,  that  is  the  reason  why  I  have  not 
yet  returned  them  to  you ;  but  I  shall  return  them  to  you 
as  soon  as  I  have  read  them  a  (^um)  second  time.— Why 
did  you  not  bring  me  my  clothes  ?— They  were  not  made, 
therefore  I  did  not  bring  them;  but  I  bring  them  you  now, 
here  they  are. — You  have  learnt  your  lesson;  why  has  your 
sister  not  learnt  hers  ? — She  has  taken  a  walk  with  my 
mother,  that  is  the  reason  why  she  has  not  learnt  it ;  but 
she  will  learn  it  to-morrow. — When  will  you  correct  my 
exercises?— I  will  correct  them  when  you  bring  me  those 
of  our  sister.— Do  you  think  Cg(auben)  you  have  made  faults 
in  them? — I  do  not  know. — If  you  have  made  faults,  you 
have  not  studied  your  lessons  well;  for  the  lessons  must  be 
learnt  well,  to  make  no  faults  in  the  exercises. — It  is  all 
the  same ,  if  you  do  not  correct  them  (for)  me  to-day, 
I  shall  not  learn  them  before  (fo  tvevbe  id)  fte  evft)  to- 
morrow.—You  must  make  no  faults  in  your  exercises, 
for  you  have  all  you  want,  in  order  to  make  none.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


EIGHTY-FIFTH  LESSON.  — iruttfu lib  ad)t3iö(!^  ftciion. 

To  (lie  of  a  disease.  5tn  einer  (dative)  5lranf^eit  fler? 

ben*. 
The  small-pox,  $Dic  Slattern  (plural  of  iit  maU 

ter,    the   blister,    the  pustule, 
the  pock). 
She  died  of  the  small-pox.  'Bit  ift  an  ben  53rattern  (^efiorben. 

The  fever,  the  intermitting  fever,   baö  %\d^tx,  ta^  SJec^felfieber. 
He  had  a  cold  fit.  (ix  f)atte  einen  Einfall  Don  ^^ieber. 

He  has  an  ague.  6r  ^at  baf^  ^leOer  bcfcnimen. 

His  fever  has  returned.  (Sr  ^at   iia§  %kbcx   iviebev  befcnu 

men. 
The  apoplexy,  ber  Bdjlac^,  ber  ScI)Iagf(u9. 

He  has  been  struck  with  ann-      "^^^  ^^^'^^  ^^*  ^^"  cjeriitjrt. 
Dlext  ^^  '^^  »''"^  ®^^^«Ö«   9«^"^^*  ""^^'' 

*      ^'  ben. 
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(  ©utctt  5tbgang  fatten  *. 
To  sell  well.  I  Out  at)(5ef)eu*. 

'  93iel  Käufer  finben*. 
Wine  sells  well.  t  ^cr    SBcin    gef>t   gut   ab    ii)ai 

guten  5lbgaiig). 
Cloth  sells  well.  t  2)aS   3:ud)    t^it    guten    Slbgang 

(findet  üiet  Käufer). 
Wine  will  sell  well  next  year.  •}-  2)er   SBein   ivirb  näd)fieS   3^^ 
guten  5lbgang  ^aben. 

To  open.  Oeffnen,     aufmachen,      auffc^Iic; 

^en*i. 
(QnmcLdjcn,  jufc^lie^en  2  *    (active 

^®  ^^"^'  )  Buge^en*'  jufcfilie^en*.   Part,  past, 

(      gc|'d)Ioffen.  Imperf.  ]^lo^. 
To  open.  9lufgeben  *  (a  neuter  verb),   ft(^ 

öffnen. 
That  door  opens  easily.  2)iefe    I(;ür_ge^t    U\ä)t    auf  (ijl 

leicht  jn  öttnen). 
The  door  does  not  shut.  25ie  3:bnr  fd)Iie§t  nic^t. 

The  window  shuts  well.  5Dag  ^^-enj^er  fdjlie^t  gut. 

Far  of,  from  afar.  SSon  weitem,  »on  ferne. 

That  house  is  seen  far  off.  Ttan   fie^t  biefeg  ^anö   fon  wei- 

tem (»on  ferne). 

i  (gommerfleiber  trdgt  man  nic^t  im 
Summer  clothes  are   not  worn'      SBinter. 
in  winter.  /  ©ommerffeiber    werben    nicl)t   im 

'      Söiutev  getragen. 

That  is  not  said.  5Da3  wirb  nic^t  gefagt. 

That  cannot  be  comprehended.     •Daö  ift  unbegreiflich. 
It  is  clear.  (So  ift  bentlic^. 


1  Oeffnen  and  aufmalen  mean  to  remove  the  obstacle  in  order 
to  give  access,  as:  bie  2:^ore,  bie  Z^iix  einel  ßiinn^sri?,  einen 
«Sc^ranf,  einen  SSrief  öffnen   or  aufmalen,   to  open  the    town-gates, 

the  door  of  a  room,  a  cupboard,  a  letter.  Oeffuen  is  onlj'  employed 
to  make  an  opening  in  the  thing  itself,  as  :  einen  Sei(^nam,  eine 
3lber,  ein  ®efi)WÜr  iJ»ffnen,  to  open  a  corpse,  a  vein,  an  abscess, 
because  there  is  no  opening  yet^  So  we  say  tU  Saufgräben  ijffueu, 
to  open  the  trenches.  5iuffd}Iie§en  is  only  employed  in  speaking  of 
things  that  are  shut  with  a  key  or  a  padlock. 

2  The  same  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  ^umadjen  and  jU* 
fct)Iie^en*,  as  between  aufmachen  and  anffr^Iie^en*. 
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To  conceive,  to  comprehend. 

According  to  circumstances. 

The  disposition, 
the  circumstance, 

According  as. 

That  is  according  to. 
It  depends. 

Do  not  put  the   glass  upon  the 
table,  for  it  will  break. 

To  put. 

To  lay. 

To  set.  to  seat. 

To  stick. 

Are  the  women  handsome? 
They  are  so;  they  are  rich  and 
handsome. 

What  countrywoman  is  she  ?     | 

She  is  from  France. 


58cc^reifen*.  Part  past,  begriffen. 
Imperf  6eiirif|. 
^  5iacf)  bcu  Umftäiiben. 
\  5iad)  ?J?efdKiffentteit  bet  Uinftantc. 

bie  Sefd)atTcu^eit; 

bcr  Umftaub. 

Olad)bcm,  je  narf)bem,  in  fo  fern. 
9iad)bem     eg     ift     (na^bem     c§ 

fommt). 
yiacf)bem  bie  Umftanbe  ftnb. 

©teilen  Sie  ba^  ©lag  uic^t  auf 
ben  Xifd);  benn  eg  wirb  gcr? 
bre^en.  Imperf.  jerbrac&. 

«SteQen. 

gegen. 

<ge^en. 

etecfen  3. 

<Sinb  bie  grauen  fcbcn? 

Sie  nnb    eg;   fte    finb   reicf>   unb 

fc^ön. 
SBober  ifi  fte? 
SBo  ill  fte  ^er? 
6ie  ift  aug  (or  »on)  granfreic^. 


3  Steflen  is  used  when  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of  is,  as  it 
were,  standing:  upright,  and  leiten  when  it  is  lying.  Ex.  5Dte  ®Iäfer, 
bie  ^iOi\i)t  auf  ben  -lifd)  fteflen,  to  put  the  glasses,  the  bottle  on 
the  table  :  ein  Äinb  'auf  l^di  53ctt  Ici^cn  ,  to  place  a  chilli  upon  the 
bed;  ein  Älcib  auf  \!0i^  5?ett  lochen,  to  put  a  coat  upon  the  bed;  WO 
^aben  ©ie  meinen  Stocf  binvlfft'^llt  ?  where  have  you  placed  my 
stick?  wc  babcu  <Sie  mein  5CRcffcr  binöclc(^t?  where  have  you  put 
my  knife?  The  verbs  ftc^cn*  and  ticc^en  *  may  be  explained  by  the 
English  verbs,  to  stand  and  to  lie.  Ex.  "^hl  ©tocf  fte^t  in  meinem 
dimmer,  your  stick  is  (stands)  in  my  room  ;  '^hx  53ruber  fte^t  am 
gcnftcr,  your  brother  stands  at  the  window;  3^)^  ^(\\tl  liegt  auf 
bem  Xifcbe,  your  knife  is  (lies)  upon  the  table;  bier  ftct)t  3br  Stocf 
unb  t!Qi  liegt  5^1^  SJieffer,  here  stands  your  stick,  and  there  lies  your 
knife,  ©et^en  nearly  answers  to  the  English  verb  to  seat,  as  :  fe^eu 
®ic  fid)  bicrber,  seat  yourself  here.  It  is  also  used  in  the  following 
idiom:  ^^n^^nbeu  in  ben  <Stanb  fe^cn,  to  enable  some  one,  as:  id^ 
^abc  i^n  in  ben  ©tanb  gefegt ,  e:§  5u  tbun  ,  l  have  enabled  him  to 
do  it.  Stecfcn,  as  an  active  verb,  is  used  with  the  preposition  in 
followed  by  the  accusative.  Ex.  3"  bie  Safcbe  ficcfeu  ,  to  put  into 
the  poket.  Whe  shall  hereafter  see  various  other  examples  of  these 
verbs. 

GKRMAN    GRAMM.    I.  20 
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To  be  angry  at  somebody  (about  i8öfc  auf  3cmanbctt  (über  @twag) 

anything  f.  '  fciin. 

"What  are  you  angry  about?        SBorüber  finb  «Sfc  bcfc? 

Are  you  sorry  for  having  done   Z\)üi  e§  3^neii  Icifc ,  c8  gct^an  ^u 
it?  ^  ^aben? 

!eö  t^ut  mir  Icib. 
do  tft  mir  niAtlicb.  (See  Lesson 
LXXIX.) 

Polite  (courteous) :  inpolite  (im-   ^öflic^;  un^öflirf). 

civil). 
Happy:  unhappy.  (SiUidüä) ;  nnci,\Mliä). 

What  sort  of  peii  have  you  lost?   SBasi    für   eine    %ciin   ^akn   ®ie 

»erlcren  ? 
A  gold  one.  ßine  ^olbenc. 

AVhat   sort    of  pens    has    your   2öa§  für  ^-ebern  t)at  ^^xt  6^tt?c; 

sister  made?  "  fter  gefi^nitten ? 

Good  ones.  ®ute. 


EXERCISE     194. 

Of  what  illness  did  your  sister  die? — She  died  of  the 
fever. — How  is  your  brother?— My  brother  is  no  longer 
living.  He  died  three  months  ago. — I  am  surprised  at  it, 
for  he  was  very  well  last  summer  when  I  was  in  the 
country. — Of  what  did  he  die? — He  died  of  apoplexy. — 
How  is  the  mother  of  your  friend? — She  is  not  well; 
she  had  an  attack  of  ague  the  day  before  yesterday,  and 
this  morning  the  fever  has  returned  (unb  btefen  9)?crgcn 
itJteber}.— Has  she  the  intermitting  fever?— I  do  not  know, 
but  she  often  has  cold  fits. — AVhat  has  become  of  the 
woman  whom  I  saw  at  your  mothers? — She  died  this 
Kornlng  of  apoplexy. — Did  the  wine  sell  well  last  year? 
— it  did  not  sell  very  well;  but  it  will  sell  better  next 
year,  for  there  wdil  be  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  it  will 
not  be  dear. — Why  do  you  open  the  door? — Do  you  not 
see  how  it  smokes  here?— I  do  see  it;  but  you  must 
open  the  windoAV  instead  of  opening  the  door. — The 
window  does  not  open  easily,  that  is  the  reason  w^hy  I 
open  the  door. — When  will  you  shut  it? — I  Avill  shut  it 
as  soon  as  there  is  no  more  smoke. — Why    do    you  not 
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put  those  beautiful  glasses  on  the  small  table  ? — If  I  put 
them  upon  that  little  table,  they  will  break.— Did  you 
often  go  a  fishing  when  you  were  in  that  contry  ?  — We 
often  went  a  fishing  and  a  hunting.— If  you  will  go  with 
us  into  the  country,  you  will  see  the  castle  of  my  father. 
— You  are  very  polite,  Sir ;  but  I  have  seen  that  castle 
already.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


EIGHTY-SIXTH  LESSON.— Scrl)0    untr    ad)t3tö|lc 
firction. 

The  utility,  the  use,  bcr  9lu^cn; 

the  advantage,  ber  23ort^ciI. 

This  thing  is  of  no  use.  J)ie|c  2>ad)t  \ji  »en  feinem  Oht^en. 

To  profit  by  a  thing.  ^Jhi^en  an§  einer  <Ba(bie  jieijen  *. 

To  turn  a  thing  to  profit.  €t4  eine  ©ac^c  ju  51u|se  macfien. 

To  be  useful  to  any  one.  ^emanbem  nu^en  (or  nü^en). 

Of  what  use  is  that?     '  2öc,5U  nii^t  ta^'i 

That  is  of  no  use.  J)aö  nii^t  dlid)t§. 

Useful.  Oiii^lic^. 

Useless.  Itnnü^,  nu^Iog. 

Is  it  useful  to  write  a  great  deal  ?  3ft  fö  «üj^Ü«^,  i>iel  ju  fcf)rciOen? 

It  is  useful.  6ö  i]1  nii^Ucb. 

Is  it  well  (right)  to  do  it?  ^\i  e§  biilif^,  eg  ^u  tf)un? 

It  is  not  well  (wrong).  (Jo  {[t  unbillicj  (unrecf)t). 

AVhat  is  that  ?  SBag  ift  baö  ? 

I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  3cf|  tpei^  nicf)t,  waS  ei  ift. 

To  be  called.  ^  et  9  e  n  *.  Part,  past,  g  e ^  c i  p  c  n. 

Imperf  i)it^. 

What  is  your  name?  f  2Ble  beiden  «Sie? 

My  name  is  Charles.  I  3c^     ^ei^e    (mein     9lamc    ifi) 

Äarf. 
What  do  you  call  this  in  Ger-   2Ble  tjei^t  ba8  auf  beutfc^? 

man? 
How  do  you  express  (say)  this   SBie  fagen  ®ic  bag  auf  franjoftfc^? 

in  French  ? 
What  is  that  called?  2Bie  nennt  man  bag? 

To  name.  Solennen*.    Part,    past,    genannt. 

Imperf.  nannte. 

20* 
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DECLENSION  OF  THE  NAMES  OF  PERSONS  L 

The  names  of  persons  are  declined  either  without  or 
with  the  article.  Without  the  article  they  take  ß  in  the 
genitive,  and  en  in  the  dative  and  accusative;  with  the 
article  they  add  nothing  to  their  termination.  Ex. 

NoM.  2Bi(^etm      or  ber  Sffiit^elm,        William. 

Gen.  2ötU)e(mö     —  be^  miMm,  of  William. 

Dat.  2ßt(6elmen  —  bem  2ßt(^elm,  to  William. 

Ace.  SSil^elmen  —  ben  2ßi(^elm,       William. 

Num.  diiiaWt^      or  bte   dii^aUt^f      Elizabeth. 

Gen.  i^ü]ahü^^    —  ber  (2ii]abüp,  of  Elizabeth. 

Dat.  OiiijahctUn  —  ber  (^lifabetö,  to  Elizabeth. 

Ace.  (5(ifabet^en  —  bie  (iii]ahtthf      Elizabeth. 

OÖS.  A.  Names  of  persons  terminating  in  fc^,  ^,  ft,  §, 
^,  5,  take  ens  in  the  genitive.  Ex.  gran^ ,  Francis ;  gen. 
granjen^*  Names  of  females  in  a  or  e  (the  common 
endings  for  almost  all  such  names)  change  in  the  geni- 
tive a  or  e  into  en^»  Ex.  2BiI|)e(mtna,  Wilhelmine;  gen. 
SQBil&etminene,  ofWilhelmine.  tonore,  Eleanor;  ^eonoren^, 
of  Eleanor. 

OÖS.  B.  To  indicate  that  the  ending  of  the  genitive 
is  not  a  part  of  the  name,  it  is  commonly  separated 
by  an  apostrophe  as  in  English.  Ex.  8(^iKer^Ö  ©ebid^te, 
Schiller's  poems;  ©oet^e'e  ^feerfe,  Goethe's  works. 

Sooner— than.  (S^cr— al§. 

Rather- — than.  Sicber — al^. 

He  has  arrived  sooner   than  I.   or  \\i  cf)cr  aitgefcmmen  alg  i^. 

I  Sicbcr  werfe  \&i  mein  ®clb  in  ben 

Rather  than  sqnander  my  money)      ?vlu§,  c^e  ic^  cö  üerfd)wenbe. 

I  would  throw  it  into  the  river,  j  ßbc    id)    mein    @clt)    Derfd)TOenbe, 

f      werfe  id)  cd  lieber  in  ^cn  %\i\^. 

I  will  rather  pay   him   than  go   3<^  ^"^^^^  ^^n   lieber  be^a^Icn,    alö 

thither.  "  ijinc^e^en. 

I  will  rather  burn  the  coat  than  3^  »Jill  ben  Ctocf   lieber   toerbrcn- 
wear  it.  nen,  aB  i^n  tragen, 

1  For  the  proper  names  of  countries  and  towns,  see  Lesson  LI. 
Cand  page  15,  et  seq.  Meth.  Part  II.) 
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Sure. 


To  be  sure  of  a  thing. 

I  am  sure  of  that. 

I  am  sure  that  he  has  arrived. 

I  am  sure  of  it. 
I  know  it  well. 

To  repair  to,  to  go  to. 

I  went  to  my  room. 

He  repaired  to  that  town. 

To  repair  to  the  army,  to  one'j 

regiment. 
I  repaired  to  that  place. 

He  repaired  thither. 
Repair  to  where  you  please. 

George  the  Third. 
Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
Henry  the  Fourth. 


ßincr  'Badjc  gciri§  fet^n*. 
3cf)  bin  beffcu  gcan^. 
3c^  weiB  (or  bin)  gewi^,  ^o.^  er 
aiigefüiumeu  ift. 

I  ^d)  tpeip  Co  gewi^. 

Bid)  welkin  bege&en* 
3cl}  bc'^.ab  milt  auf  mein  ßimmcr. 
(Sr  bec^ab  fid)  in  biefe  BUbt. 
2i\d-}  ^ur  5lrmee,   5U   [einem  JKcgi* 

mente  begeben*. 
3cl,)  i)abe  mic^  an   tiefen  Ort  be* 

geben. 
ßr  bat  fid)  ba^in  begeben, 
©c^en  ®ie,  ivel^in  ©ie  wollen, 

(Secrg  ter  Dritte. 
2ut>n?ig  ber  ä5ier5cl)ntc. 
^einric^  ber  23ierte. 


Europe;  European.  ßurcba;  europäifd). 

Fluently.  ©eläufig. 

Charles  the"^ Fifth  spoke  several  Äarl   bcr   T^'ünfte    fpracfj    geläufig 

European  languages   fluently.  mef)rcre  europäifd;e  "Sprachen. 

Such  a  thing.  80  (£tn?aö. 

Have  you  ever  seen  such  a  thing?  ^aben  <Sic  je  fo  (itwaä  gefc^en? 
Have 'you    ever  heard   of  such  ^aben  ©ie  jc  fo  (itway  gef)ört? 

a  thing? 
I  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  3^)    ^^^^e    nie   fo   (Stwaö  gefe^cn, 

such  a  thing.  nod)  gel)ört. 


EXERCISES.    195. 

When  did  you  see  my  father's  castle  ? — I  saw  it  when 
I  was  travelling  last  year.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  castles 
that  I  have  ever  seen ;  it  is  seen  far  ofi*. — How  is  that 
said? — That  is  not  said.  That  cannot  be  comprehended. — 
Cannot  every  thing  be  expressed  in  your  language  ?— Every 
thing  can  be  expressed,  but  not  as  in  yours. — Will  you 
rise  early  to-morrow  ? — It  will  depend  upon  circumstances ; 
if  I  go  to  bed  early  I  shall  rise  early,  but  if  I  go  to  bed 
late,  I  shall  rise  late. — Will  you  love  ray  children? — If 
they  are  good,  I  shall  love  them. — Will  you  dine  with  us 
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to-morrow? — If  you  get  ready  (^uleretten  lajfen)  the  food  I 
like,  I  shall  dine  with  you. — Have  you  already  read  the 
letter  which  you  received  this  morning? — I  have  not 
opened  it  yet. — When  will  you  read  it? — I  shall  read  it  as 
soon  as  I  liave  time. — Of  what  use  is  that?— It  is  of  no 
use. — AVhy  have  you  picked  it  up  ? — I  have  picked  it  up, 
in  order  to  show  it  to  aou.— Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is? 
— I  cannot  tell  you,  for  I  do  not  know;  but  I  shall  ask 
my  brother  who  will  tell  you. — Where  have  you  found 
it? — I  have  found  it  on  the  shore  of  the  river,  near  the 
wood. — Did  you  perceive  it  from  afar?— I  did  not  want 
to  perceive  it  from  afar,  for  I  passed  by  the  side  of  the 
river. — Have  you  ever  seen  such  a  thing  ? — Never. — Is 
it  useful  to  speak  much  ?  —  If  one  wishes  to  learn  a 
foreign  language  it  is  useful  to  speak  a  great  deal. — Is 
it  as  useful  to  Avrite  as  to  speak  ? — It  is  more  useful  to 
speak  than  to  Mrite;  hut  in  order  to  learn  a  foreign 
language,  one  must  do  both  (beibeö). — Is  it  useful  to  write 
all  that  one  says? — That  is  useless. 

196. 

Where  did  you  take  this  bo  k  from? — I  took  it  out  of 
the  room  of  your  friend  (fem.).— Is  it  right  to  take  the 
books  of  other  people?— It  is  not  right,  I  know;  but  I 
wanted  it,  and  I  hope  that  your  friend  will  not  be  displeas- 
ed; for  I  will  return  it  to  her  as  soon  as  I  have  read  it. 
— What  is  your  name  ?— My  name  is  William. — What  is 
your  sister's  name?— Her  name  is  Eleanor. — Why  does 
Charles  complain  of  his  sister? — Because  she  has  taken 
his  pens. — Of  whom  do  those  children  complain? — Francis 
complains  of  Eleanor,  and  Eleanor  of  Francis. — Who  is 
right?— They  are  both  wrong;  for  Eleanor  wishes  to  take 
Francis's  books,  and  Francis  Eleanors. — To  whom  have  you 
lent  Schiller's  works?— I  have  lent  the  first  volume  to 
William,  and  the  second  to  Elizabeth.— How  is  that  said  in 
French? — That  is  not  said  in  French. — How  is  that  said  in 
German  ? — It  is  said  thus. — Has  the  tailor  already  brought 
you  your  new  coat? — He  has  brought  it  me,  but  it  does 
not  fit  me  well.— Will  he  make  you  another? — He  must 
make  me  another ;  for  rather  than  wear  it  I  will  give  it 
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away. — Will  you  use  that  horse?— I  shall  not  use  it.— 
Why  Mill  you  not  use  it?— Because  it  does  not  suit  me. 
—Will  you  pay  for  it?— I  Mill  rather  pay  for  it  than 
use  it.  — To  whom  do  those  fine  books  belong?— They  be- 
long to  William. — Who  has  given  them  to  him  ? — His 
good  father. — Will  he  read  them?— He  will  tear  them 
rather  than  read  them.  — Are  you  sure  that  he  will  not 
read  them?— I  am  sure  of  it,  for  he  has  told  me  so. 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


EIGHTY-SEVENTH   LESSON.— ^ifbni    UlttJ   acljtjiöfle 

faction. 


fanft; 

nnc^ene^m; 

fiifjer  SB  ein; 

ein  fanfter  ^'{cV^iir; 

eine  fanfte  I'uft; 

ein  fanfter  @d)laf. 

y{ic()tö  mad)t  baö  2e6en  an^ene^» 
mer,  alö  bie  ®efcüfcl)aft  unb  ber 
Um^an^  mit  nnfern  ^rcuuben. 

«Saner. 

@({?reien*.  Part.  past,  ge- 
fcferieen.    Imperf.  fe^rie. 

^?  elf  en*  (governs  the  dative). 
Part,  past,  geholfen.  Im- 
perf. I)  a  If. 

!Du  ^ilfft,  er  I)i(ft. 
i  3^)  ^elfe  \\)m  barin. 
\  ^sd)  bin  if)m  barin  bdnlilid). 

3c6  t)elfe  3Nen  fi^reiben.  (See 
Lesson  XLll.) 

3c{)  wiii  3f)tten  arbeiten  f)elfen. 

Urn  ^pilfe  fcf)reien  *. 

id)   naci)    3^1»«^«^"^»^    erfunbigen 
(nac^  3cinanbein  fraijen). 
Will  you  have  the  goodness  to    SSoIlcn  Sie  bie  ©iite   haben,    mir 
pass  that  plate  to  rae?  bicfc  ©c^üffet  ju  reicljcn? 


S-weet, 
mild, 

agreeable, 
Sweet  wine. 
A  mild  zephyr, 
A  mild  air, 
A  soft  sleep. 
Nothing  makes  life  more  agree- 
able than  the  society   of  and 
intercourse  with   our  friends. 

Sour,  acid. 

To  cry,  to  scream,  to  shriel: 

To  help. 


Thou  helpest,  he  helps. 
1  help  him  to  do  it. 
I  help  you  to  write. 

I  will  help  you  to  work. 
To  cry  out  for  help. 

To  inquire  after  some  one. 
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Will  you  pass  that  plate  to  me,   SBoüen    <Bk    mir    gefaltigjl    biefe 
if  you  please?  ©(fjiiffel  reicBenV 

To  reach.  Dleidieii. 

If  you  please.  J  |«3^n™  «efäfli,  if.. 
Complaisant,  pleasing.  ©efdUic^. 

As  you  please.  ) 

At  your  pleasure.  [  Sole  es  3^"^^  gefällig  ift. 

As  you  like.  ) 

To  knock  at  the  door.  Otn  bic  X^üre  flopfen. 

I  ©Id)  ercltjnen,  |ut  sutragcn*  (take 
Tn  Tia«no.  ;      ^I'lJ^'''»  for  their  auxiiiarv). 

10  nappen.  i  SSorfatlen  * ,   gefdjefien  *    begegnen 

f      (take  fet^nj. 
Something  has  happened.  (So  ^at  ftc^  (stn>a§  jugctragen  (er^ 

eignet). 
What  has  happened?  9Saö  ift  Dorgcfaflen  (gefc^e^en)? 

A  great  misfortune  has  happened.   (I§    ift    ein'    gro§e§    llngliicf    gc? 

fd)e^en. 
Nothing  has  happened.  Go  ift  9ti^tö  üorgefaUen. 

A  misfortune  has  happened  to  hira.   Gß  ift  i^m  ein  Unglücf  begegnet. 
I  had  an  accident.  3c§  i)^tte  einen  3uf^tJ- 

To  pour.  ®ie§en*,      fd)üttcn  ,      ein- 

f  c^en  fen. 
To  pour  away.  2B  e  g  g  i  e  i^  e  n  *. 

To  shed.  23 ergießen*. 

To  shed  tears.  Xtjranen  »crgicBen*     (Part,  past, 
üergeffen.    Imperf.  öergo^Ö 

A  tear.  (Eine  'Sbräne. 

With  tears  in  his,  her,  our,  or  9Jiit  t^rdnenben  5tugcn. 

my  eyes. 

I  pour  wine  into  a  glass.  3f^  W^  2Bein  in  ein  ®la§. 

I  put  corn  into  a  sack.  3d)  fd^ütte  (Betreibe  in  einen  'Bad. 

I  pour  out  some  drink  for  that  3d)  f4)enfe  biefem  SD^iannc  ju  trin^ 

man.  fen  ein. 

I  pour^away  the  wine,  for  it  is  3c^  gie^c  ben  SBein  weg;   benn  ct 
good  for  nothing.  taugt  'Jliä)U. 

(fSBaö    anbetreffen*     (an? 
.4s  to,  as  for,  with  respect  to.    )     betroffen,  anbetraO. 
ff  2öag  anbelangen. 

As  to  me,  I  do  not  know  what  f  SSag  mic^  anbetrifft  (anbelangt), 
to  say.  fo  wei^  id)  nidit,  n?ag  id)  fagcn 

foil. 
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To  meet  icith.  t  antreffen  *     (governs    the 

Ace.)  Part.  past,   getroffen, 
Iinpcrf.  traf. 

Where  have  you  met  Avith  hiiri?    f  SSo   (iviOeti  2ic  if)u  aiu^etvoffcn? 

I  do  not  know  what  to  do.  f  3ff)  wei§  nicf)t,  »aö  ic^  t^un  foil. 

I  do  not  know  where  to  go  to.   -f  pfl)  «^^i^  ni^t,  TOol)in  id)  gef)en 

foil. 
He  does  not  know  what  to  an-   f  Gr  wei^  ntcf)t,    waä  er  antwor^ 

swer.  ten  foil. 

We  do  not  know  what  to  buy.   -j-  2Bir  wiffen  nid)t,  n>a^  xoxx  fau^: 

fen  follen. 

To  unbosom  one's  self  to  some   ®ict>  3f"'^"^<^"^  »ertrauen. 

one. 

To  trust  some  one.  Sf^^^ii^^n^  trauen  or  »ertrauen. 

To  distrust  one  S  ®"^^"^  mib'trauen. 

10  distrust  one.  j  gj^^^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

Do  vou  trust  that  man?  Xrauen  (or  »ertrauen)  «Sie  biefem 

Spanne  ? 
I  do  trust  him.  3^  ixOiWi  (or  vertraue)  if)m. 

He  trusts  me.  (|r  traut  (or  vertraut)  mir. 

We  must  not  trust  every  body.   SBir    muffen    ni^t    einem    3et>en 

trauen. 
To  laugh  at  something.  lieber  (Stwag  tacf)cn. 

Do  you  laugh  at  that?  Sarf)en  ®ie  bariiber? 

I  do  laugh  at  it.  3c^  Iad)e  darüber. 

At  what  do  you  laugh?  SJori'iber  lachen  ®ic? 

To  laugh  at,  to  deride  some  one.  S^nianben  aueladjen  (or  oerla^en). 
I  laugh  at  (deride)  you.  3(^  ladje  ©ie  auä   (üerlarf)e  «Sie). 

Full.  25  0  ü. 

A  full  glass.  din  polleö  ®[ag. 

A  full  glass  of  wine.  (£in  @(aö  üoü   Söein   (ein    üollel 

©lag  SBein). 
A  book  full  of  errors.  gin  33ud)  üoüer  get)Ier. 

The  means,  tai  WxWd. 

To  afford  (to  have  the  means).   2)ie  WxXUi  ^aben*. 

Can  you  afford  to  buy  a  horse?  .^aben  ®te  bie  SD^tittel,   ein  ^ferb 

5U  faufen? 
I  can  afford  it.  3d)  babe  Ik  mm  baju  (id)  ^abc 

jte). 
I  cannot  afford  it.  3d)  babe  fie  nic^t. 

The  lady,  bie  2)ame. 
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To  taste,  to  like,  to  relish.         ©c^niecfeii. 

How  do  you  like  this  wine?        2öie  [cfjmccft  3^»"^"  ^iff^^  SSein? 
I  like  it  well.  (Ir  fc^mecft  mir  gut. 

I  don't  like  it.  (Sr  fc^mcfft  mir  iüff)t. 

EXERCISES.    197. 

Do  your  scholars  learn  their  exercises  by  heart? — They 
will  rather  tear  them  than  learn  them  by  heart. — What  does 
this  man  ask  me  for?— He  asks  you  for  the  money  which 
you  owe  him, — If  he  will  repair  to-morrow  morning  to  my 
house,!  will  pay  him  what  I  owe  him. — He  will  rather  lose 
his  money  than  repair  thither.— Charles  the  Fifth,  who  spoke 
fluently  several  European  languages,  said  that  we  should 
(man  muffe)  speak  Spanish  with  the  gods,  Italian  with  our 
(feiner)  mistress  (bie  ©eltebte,  Oös.  Lesson  LV.),  French  with 
our  (feinem)  friend  (masc),  German  with  soldiers,  English 
with  geese  (bie  ©ane),  Hungarian  (ungarifd))  with  horses, 
and  Bohemian  (Böbmif(|)  with  the  devil  (ber  ^eufeO- — Why 
does  the  mother  of  our  old  servant  shed  tears?  What  has 
happened  to  her? — She  sheds  tears  because  the  old  cler- 
gyman, her  friend,  who  was  so  very  good  to  her  (ber  xi)X 
\o  met  C^ute^  getf)an  l)at),  died  a  few  days  ago.— Of  what 
illness  did  he  die?— He  was  struck  with  apoplexy. — Have 
you  helped  your  father  to  write  his  letters  ?— I  have  helped 
him. — Will  you  help  me  to  work  when  we  go  to  town? — 
I  will  help  you  to  work,  if  you  will  help  me  to  get  a 
livelihood. — Have  you  inquired  after  the  merchant  who 
sells  so  cheap? — I  have  inquired  after  him;  but  nobody 
could  tell  me  what  has  become  of  him. — AVhere  did  he 
live  when  you  were  here  three  years  ago? — He  lived 
then  in  Charles  Street,  Nr.  55. — How  do  you  like  this 
wine? — I  like  it  very  well;  but  it  is  a  little  sour. 

198. 

How  does  your  sister  like  those  apples  ? — She  likes  them 
very  well;  but  she  says  that  they  are  a  little  too  sweet. — 
Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  pass  that  plate  to  me  ? — With 
much  pleasure. — Shall  (foU)  I  pass  these  fishes  to  you?— I 
V»  ill  thank  you  to  pass  them  to  me. — Shall  I  pass  the  bread  to 
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your  sister  ?— You  will  oblige  (verHnben  *3  me  by  passing  it 
to  her.— How  does  your  mother  like  our  food?— She  likes 
it  very  well ;  but  she  says  that  she  has  eaten  enough.— AVhat 
dost  thou  ask  me  for  ? — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give 
me  a  little  bit  of  {i)Cn)  that  mutton? — Will  you  pass  me 
the  bottle,  if  you  please?— Have  you  not  drunk  enough? — 
Not  yet;  for  I  am  still  thirsty. — Shall  I  give  (eiu[ct)enfen) 
you  some  wine? — No,  I  like  cider  better. — Why  do  you 
not  eat? — 1  do  not  know  what  to  eat. — Who  knocks  at  the 
door?— It  is  a  foreigner.— Wliy  does  he  cry? — He  cries, 
because  a  great  misfortune  has  happened  to  him. — What 
has  happened  to  you? — Nothing  has  happened  to  me. — 
Where  avUI  you  go  to  this  evening? — I  dont  know  where 
to  go  to. — Where  will  your  brothers  go  to? — I  do  not 
know  where  they  Mill  go  to;  as  to  me,  I  shall  go  to  the 
tiieatre.  — Why  do  you  go  to  town?— I  go  thither  in  order 
to  purchase  some  books.— Will  you  go  thither  with  me? — 
I  will  go  with  you;  but  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  there. 
—Must  I  sell  to  that  man  on  credit?— You  may  sell  to 
him,  but  not  on  credit;  you  must  not  trust  him,  for  he 
will  not  pay  you.— Has  he  already  deceived  any  body?  — 
He  has  already  deceived  several  merchants  who  have 
trusted  him. — Must  I  trust  those  ladies? — You  may  trust 
them ;  but  as  to  me,  I  shall  not  trust  them ;  for  I  have  often 
been  deceived  by  the  women^  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
I  say,  we  must  not  trust  every  body. — Do  those  merchants 
trust  you? — They  do  trust  me,  and  I  trust  them. 

199. 

AVhom  do  those  gentlemen  laugh  at?— They  laugh  at 
those  ladies  who  wear  red  gowns  (baö  Äleib)  with  yellow 
ribbons. — Why  do  those  people  laugh  at  us?— They  laugh 
at  us,  because  we  speak  badly. — Ought  we  to  (muj)  man) 
laugh  at  persons  who  speak  badly? — We  ought  not  to 
laugh  at  them ;  we  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  listen  to 
them,  and  if  they  make  blunders  (geMer),  we  ought  to 
correct  them  to  them. — AVhat  are  you  laughing  at? — lam 
laughing  at  your  hat;  how  long  (feit  tvann)  have  you  been 
wearing  it  so  large  ?— Since  (f cittern)  I  returned  from  Eng- 
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land.— Can  you  afford  to  buy  a  horse  and  a  carriage? — I 
can  afford  it. — Can  your  brother  afford  to  buy  that  large 
house?— He  can  afford  it. — Will  he  buy  it?— He  will  buy 
it,  if  it  pleases  him. — Have  you  received  my  letter? — I  have 
received  it  with  much  pleasure. — I  have  shown  it  to  my 
German  master,  who  was  surprised  at  it,  for  there  was 
not  a  single  fault  in  it. — Have  you  already  received  Jean 
Paul's  and  Wieland's  works? — I  have  received  those  of 
(t)On)  Wieland:  as  to  those  of  Jean  Paul,  I  hope  (fo 
l^ojfe  iä))  to  receive  them  next  week.  (See  end  of  Les- 
son XXXVI.) 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH  LESSON.— ^d|t  imlr  ad)i}iQftt 
fedion. 

Who  is  there?  SBer  ift  ba? 

It  is  L  3c&  bin  eg. 

Is  it  you?  ©inb  ®ie  ec'? 

It  is  not  I.  3^  &in  eä  nic^t. 

It  is  you.  (Sic  finb  (§. 

It  is  he,  it  is  she.  (Sr  ift  e§,  fie  ift  eg. 

Are  they  your  brothers?  @inb  eg  3^1^^  Sri'iber? 

They  are  not  my  brothers.  gg  ftnb  meine  Srüber  nic^t. 

JCF*  ^-    Appositional  phrases'  are  in  German  always 
put  in  the  same  case  as  the  principle  noun.    Ex. 

NOMINATIVE. 

Lycnrgus,  the  Spartan  legislator.   2i)furg,  ber  @efe|^eber  Sparta'g. 

Religion,  this  daughter  of  heaven,  •Die  Oleligion,  bicfe  Zo(i)ttx  beg 
is  the  faithful  companion  of  .^immelg,  ift  bie  treue  ©efa^r^ 
men.  tin  ber  ^Üienf^en. 

GENITIVE. 

The  duty  of  a  father,  the  na-  2)eg  23aterg,  beg  natürli^en  93ors 
tural  tutor  of  his  children,  is  munbeg  feiner  ^inber,  ^]i\d)t  ijl 
to  provide  for  them.  eg,  für  fie  ju  fernen. 

DATIVE. 

That  honour  is  due  to  my  friend  ^iefe  S^re  gebührt  meinem  ^reun? 
who  is  a  brave  man.  be,  einem  brauen  SD^anne. 

1    We   call   a   phrase  appositional  when  it  serves  to  explain  and 
determine  the  principal  noun. 
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I  gave  the    father,  this  honest  3^)  ^«tc  bcm  23atcr,  bicfcm  xtä)U 

old    man,   the  model    of  his  fcftaffcncn    ©reife,    bem   5!)iuftcr 

family,  that  advice.  feiner  ?5'>ii^itif^  ^^"  ^^^^^  S^S*^- 
beu. 

That  happened  under  Constantine  ©ie^'  i^efd^a^  unter  donflantin  bcm 

the  Great,   the  first  Christian  ©royen ,  bent    erfien   c^riftlic^en 

emperor.  Äaifer. 

ACCUSATIVE. 

It  concerns  mv  friend,  the  coun-  (i^-    tctvifft   meinen    ^rcunb,    htn. 

sellor  N.      "             '  Otatb  9{. 

I  have    kno^vn   the    king,    that  3*  ^'^^'^  ^c"  ^i^nict,  bicfen  SBo^Is 

benefactor  of  his  people.  tbäter  feinet  23clfeö,  gcfannt. 

The  duty,  tic  ^H'^cfct; 

the  companion,  ber  ®efäf)rte ; 

the  tutor  (the  guardian),  ber  iU^rmunb   (plur.  2?crmünbcr); 

the  model,  bag  SDRufter; 

the  family,  bie  ?s\imilic; 

the  people,  bag  23oIf; 

honest,  recl)tfcl}a^en ; 

faithful  (true),  treu. 

To  thee,   my  dearest  friend,  I   J)ir,     meinem    liebftcn    ^rcunbe, 
give  this  ring.  gebe  ic^  biefen  Oiinj^. 

8:3*  ^'  In  German  the  pronoun  must  be  in  the  same 
gender,  number,  and  case,  with  the  substantive. 

Of  nie,  Avho  am  his  nearest  re-  S3on    mir,    feinem    näc^ften    23cr- 

lation,  he  requests  nothing.  wanbten,  »erlangt  er  9?id}tö. 

Is  it  they  >vho  speak?  ®inb  fie  eö,  bic  fprectjen? 

It  is  they.  (Sie  fint»  eg. 

It  is  I  AN-ho  sneak  S  '^^   ^*"  ^^'  ^^^  ^^'^***- 

It  IS  1  AMio  speak.  ^  2c^  Inn  eg,  ber  id)  fprccfte. 

J:3*  C.  When  a  personal  pronoun  is  followed  by  a 
relative  pronoun,  it  may  or  may  not  be  repeated  after 
the  latter;  but  if  it  is  not  repeated,  the  verb  which 
follows  the  relative  pronoun  must  stand  in  the  third 
person ,  though  the  personal  pronoun  be  of  the  first  or 
second  person. 

It  is  you  Avho  laugh.  \  ®!^  p\^  'l'^'\  ^,\'   ^^^^"5  ^^'' 

•^  ^  (  «Sic  jtnb  eg,  ber  Iad)t. 

I  2^u    bift  eg ,   ber  2)u  eg   get^an 

It  is  thou  who  hast  done  it.      }      l)a\t;  or, 

(  Zn  hi^  eg,  ber  eg  gct^an  §at 
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It  is  you,  gentlemen,  who  have 
said  that. 

To  look  like  (to  appear). 
How  does  he  look  ? 
He  looks  gay  (sad,   contented). 

This  beer  looks  like  water. 
You  look  like  a  doctor. 

Our  fellow  creatures. 

He  has  not  his  equal,  or  his  match. 


Jo  resemble  some  one. 


He  resembles  me. 

I  resemble  your  brother. 

I  resemble  him. 

Each  other. 


We  resemble  each  other. 


©ic  finb  eg,  meine  Ferren,  bie  ba§ 
gefaxt  ^aben. 

5tugfe£)en*  trie. 

SBie  iic^t  er  auö? 

@r  fie^t  tiij^ig  (traurig,  jufriebett) 

auä. 
jDiefeö  Sier   fie^t  aitö  mic  SBaffer. 
©ie  fc^en  wie  ein  ^Irjt  aug. 

•}•  Unferee  ®[eicf)en. 

t  (Sr  ^at  feincg  ©leic^cn  nid)t. 

l^emanbcm  gleichen*.  Part. 
)  past,  geglid)cn.  Imperf.  gli(^. 
J  3  em  a  nb em  ä^nlicl)  fc^en*  or 
f      f  e  1)  n  *. 

6r  jte^t  mir  dbniicfc. 
3c^  gleict)e  3brem  Srnber. 
3c^  bin  ibm  a^nlidj. 

(S  i  n  a  n  b  e  r  (an  indeclinable  pro- 
noun 2). 

j  Söir  gleicfiett  einanber. 

\  Sir  fe^en  einanber  a^nlicf). 


They  do  not  resemble  each  other.  ®ic  [eben  einanber  nid)t  dbnli^. 

The*  brother  and  the  sister  love  2)er    Sruber    unb    lit    Sc^weftcr 

each  other.  lieben  einanber. 

Are  you  pleased  with  each  other?  (Sinb  ®ic  mit  einanber  jnfrieben? 

We  are  (so).  SBir  finb  eö. 


I  am  well. 

To  drink  to  some  one. 

To  drink  some  one's  health. 
I  drink  your  health. 


3^  Vm  gcfunb, 

3emanbem  ^utrinfen*. 
\  3emattbeö  ©efunb^eit  trinten*. 
\  5tnf3emanbeg®efunb^eit  trinfen*. 
I  3c^  trinfe  '^\^xt  ©efnnb^eit. 
I  34  t'^ittf^  «"f  S^'^^  ©efnnb^eit. 


To  make   some  one's  acquaint-  S3cfanntfd)aft   mit  3^ntanbcm  moa 

ance.  c^en. 

To    become     acquainted    with  3fttianben  fennen  fernen. 

somebody. 


2  (Einanber  indicates  that  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb  is  re- 
ciprocal between  several  persons  or  things,  and  is  employed  for  all 
cases  and  genders. 
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(  3(^   &^^^c  feine  33efanntfcf)aft   ge* 
I  have  made   his  acquaintance.?  3^""'^**^,   53efanntic^aft    mit   i^m 

(      c\ema(^t. 
I  have  become  acquainted  with   ^d)  ^abe  i()n  fennen  gelernt. 

him. 
Are   you  acquainted   with  him   <Sinb  »Sie  mit  i^m  (ibr)  betannt? 

(her)  ? 
Do  you  know  him  (her)?  kennen  «Sic  i^n  (lie)? 

I  am  acquainted  with  him  (her).   3^1)  ^i"  "'it  i^m  (itjr)  fiefannt. 
I  know  him  (her).  5c^  fcnne  i^n  (fte). 

He  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine,   or  ift  mein  5^cfannter,  or,  ein  33es 

fanntcr  ttcn  mir. 
She  is  my  acquaintance.  ©ie  ift  meine   ^Befanntc,  or,    eine 

iBefannte  i^on  mir. 
He  is   not  a  friend,   he   is  but  6r  ift  fein  ?^reunt),   er  ift  nur  ein 
an  acquaintance.  18efanntcr. 

Obs.  (So  denotes  the  consequence  of  a  preceding 
proposition.     (See  Jc^  Lesson  B.  LXXXHI.) 

As  thou  hast  not  done  thy  exer-  SBeil  ©u  Seine  5(nfgaben  ni(f)t  c^ut 

cises  well,  thou  must  do  them  9emacl)t   ^aft,    fo   mu§t  Du    fie 

a^ain.  nod)  einmal  machen. 

As  he  did  not   come  I  sent  for  S)a  er  nicf)t  tarn,  (fo)  Iie§  ic^  ifjn 

him.  rufen.     (Lesson  LXXX1Ü.) 

Again,  once  more.  5Rocf)  einmat. 

x\s.  ©a,  weil. 

EXERCISES.    200. 

Where  have  you  become  acquainted  with  that  lady? — 
I  have  become  acquainted  with  her  at  the  house  of  one  of 
my  relations. — Is  it  thou,  Charles,  who  hast  soiled  my  book? 
— It  is  not  I,  it  is  your  little  sister  who  has  soiled  it. — 
Who  has  broken  my  fine  inkstand? — It  is  I  who  have 
broken  it — Is  it  you  who  have  spoken  of  me? — It  is  we 
who  have  spoken  of  you,  but  we  have  said  of  you  nothing 
but  good  ((55utei3). — Whj  does  your  cousin  ask  me  for  money 
and  books? — Because  he  is  a  fool;  of  me,  who  am  his 
nearest  relation  and  best  friend,  he  request  nothing. — Why 
did  you  not  come  to  dinner  (^um  '3}tittageffen}  ? — I  have 
been  hindered,  but  you  have  been  able  to  dine  without  me. 
— Do  you  think  that  we  shall  not  dine,  if  you  cannot  come  ? 
— How  long  did  you  wait  for  me  ?— We  waited  for  you  till 
a  quarter  past  seven,  and  as  you  did  not  come,  we  dined 
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without  you. — Have  you  drunk  my  health? — We  have  drunk 
yours  and  that  of  your  parents. — A  certain  man  liked  much 
wine,  but  he  found  in  it  (baran)  two  bad  qualities  (tie  (^tgen^^ 
fc^afO»— "If  I  put  water  to  it  (jimetn),"  said  he,  "I  spoil 
it,  and  if  I  do  not  put  any  to  it,  it  spoils  me." — How  does 
your  uncle  look  ? — He  looks  very  gay ;  for  he  is  much  pleased 
with  his  children. — Do  his  friends  look  as  gay  as  he? — 
They,  on  the  contrary,  look  sad,  because  they  are  dis 
contented. — My  uncle  has  no  money^  and  is  very  contented, 
and  his  friends  wo  have  a  great  deal  of  it ,  are  scarcely 
ever  so.— Do  you  like  your  sister? — I  like  her  much,  and 
as  she  is  very  complaisant  towards  me,  I  am  so  towards 
her ;  but  how  do  you  like  yours  ? — We  love  each  other, 
because  we  are  pleased  with  each  other. 

201. 
Does  your  cousin  resemble  you? — He  does  resemble  me. 
—Do  your  sisters  resemble  each  other? — They  do  not  re- 
semble each  other;  for  the  eldest  (bte  ältefte)  is  idle  and 
naughty  (unarttg),  and  the  youngest  assiduous  and  complai- 
sant towards  every  body. — Who  knocks  at  the  door? — It  is 
I;  will  you  open  it? — What  do  you  want? — I  come  to  ask 
you  for  the  money  which  you  owe  me,  and  the  books  which 
I  lent  you  — If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  come  to  mor- 
row, I  will  return  both  to  you. — Do  3  ou  perceive  yonder 
house? — I  do  perceive  it;  what  house  is  it?— It  is  an  inn 
(bai^  SQSirt^e^aucO ;  if  you  like  we  will  go  into  it  to  drink  a 
glass  of  wine ;  for  I  am  very  (febr)  thirst}'. — You  are  always 
thirsty  when  you  see  an  inn. — If  we  enter  it  I  shall  drink 
your  health.  — Rather  than  go  into  an  inn  I  Avill  not  drink. — 
When  will  you  pay  what  you  owe  me?— When  I  have 
money ;  it  is  useless  to  ask  me  for  some  to-day,  for  you 
know  very  well  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  had  of  him  who 
has  nothing.— When  do  you  think  you  Avill  have  money? — 
I  think  I  shall  have  some  next  year. — Will  you  do  what 
I  shall  tell  you? — I  will  do  it,  if  it  is  not  too  difficult. — 
Why  do  you  laugh  at  me?— I  do  not  laugh  at  you,  but 
at  your  coat— Does  it  not  look  like  yours?— It  does  not 
look  like  it;  for  mine  is  short,  and  yours  is  too  long; 
mine  is  black,  and  yours  is  green.  (See  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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EIGHTY-NINTH  LESSON.— Hfun  untr  odjtjigfle  fcrfiott. 


To  get  into  a  scrape. 
To  get  out  of  a  scrape. 

I  got  out  of  the  scrape. 

The  snare, 
always, 


8idi  ^;»änbcl  jujie^cn*. 

i£id)  berauö  Reifen*. 

^ic^  auü  in  Schlinge  jie^cii"». 

©tc^  ijcn  Stit>aö  log  mvic^en. 

3c^  hoi^t  mir  ^erauö  geholfen. 

3rf)    f)abc  mid)  auö  ber  ®(^Iingc 
gebogen. 

3c^  bin  gut  bacon  gefommcn. 

bie  8cf)lingc; 

immer. 
That  man  always"  gets  into  bad   Xk\n    ^ann    ^iebt    ftc^    immer 
scrapes;    but  he  always  gets       fd)ümmc    .^änbel  ju;    abet    ct 
out  of  them  again.  Ijift  ft^   immer  wieber  ^crau§. 

Between.  3  ^  i  f  ^ « "  (governs  the  dat.  and 

ace). 

The  appearance,  bag  5tnfe^cn  ; 

The  sight,  the  face,  bag  ©efi^t; 

the  mien,  the  look,  bie  Tlkm; 
the  countenance,  the  physiogno-   bie  ®e|tcf)töbilbung. 

my. 

To  have  the  appearance.  -Daö  5tnfe^en  baben*. 

To  appear.  ®c^einen*.     Imperf.  fc^ien. 

To  look.  5tugfe^en* 

To  look  well.  @ut  ausfegen*. 

To  look  good.  @ut  5U  feijn  ((feinen*. 

«Sie  feben  febr  gut  au3. 

€ie  ilebt  uerbrici^Ii^  au3. 

Sie  fcbciut   bb\t    (i?erbrie§lic^)  ju 

fei}n. 
®ie  fcbeinen  jufrieben  ju  fe\?n. 


You  (appear)  look  very  well. 

She  looks  angry. 

She  appears  to  be  angry. 

They  appear  to  be  contented. 


They  look  contented  (pleased).    @ic  fe^en  öergnügt  auö. 


To  look  pleased  ^^'ith  some  one. 

To  receive  one  kindly. 

Friendly,  kindly. 

To  loolc  cross  at  some  one. 

^Yhen  I  go  to  see  that  man, 
instead  of  receiving  me  with 
pleasure,  he  looks  displeased. 

aERMAN    6RAMM.     I. 


3emanbem  ein  frcunbli^eS  ©eftc^t 

mad)en. 
dinen  freunbli^  cm^jfangen*. 
?^-reunblid). 
3emaubem  ein  biJfeö  ©eft^t   ma- 

^en. 
SBenu   ic^    biefcn    SD'iann    befuc^e, 

macbt  er  mir   ein  bü»feö  @efid)t, 

anftatt    mic^    freunblic^    anfju? 

netjmen. 
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A  good  looking  man. 
A  bad  looking  man. 

Bad  looking  people  or  folks. 
To  imagine. 


(Sin  SRanu  uon  gutem  5lttfc^ctt. 

(Sin  Tlaixn  »on  fitle^tem  2tnfe« 
l)cn. 

Soutc  »on  fd}(eo!)tem  ^nfe^cn. 

<Sic^  einbiiben  (governs  the  da- 
tive). 


That  man,  whom  you  see,  seems  £)er  SKann,  ben  ®ie  fe^en,  fc^eint 

desirous  of  approaching  us.  fi^    una    (dative)    nähern    ju 
»cUcn. 

To  visit,  to  go  to  see  some  one.  3?^^^^"^^"  tefudjen. 

To  pay  some  one  a  visit.  ^cmanbem  einen  53efu^  ma^en. 

To  frequent  a  place.  Sinen  Ort  befugen. 

To  frequent  societies,  ©efellf^afteu  bcfuc^en. 

To  associate  with  some  one.  2Jiit  3fn^^"^^ni  umgeben*. 


(So  ift  urn  mic^  gef(^ef)en! 
3rf)  bin  öerleren'! 
a§  ift  barum  gefc^e^en! 
©efc^e^enc    ©inge    ftnb    nici^t   gu 
dnbevn  (®^ri%tt>ort). 

ber  23erbruil; 

bcr  Summer. 

3emanbem  S5erbru§  macfien. 

3emanben  friinfcn. 

©ie  babcn  bicfem  5[Jianne  S?erbru9 

gemacht. 
6ic  ^abcn  biefen  5[Rann  gefränft. 


It  is  all  over  with  me!  ' 

It  is  all  over! 

It  is  too  late   to  consult  to-day 
about  what  was  done  yester- 
day (a  proverb). 
The  spite,   the  displeasure, 
the  grief,  the  sorrow. 

To  vex,  to  spite  some  one. 

To  hurt  some  one's  feelings. 

You    have  vexed    (spited)  that 
man. 

You  have  hurt  that  man's  feel- 
ings. 

The  place,  ber  Ort,  bie  (gtette. 

I  know  a  good  place  to  swim  in.   3^    i»^ iB    eine  gute   Stelle  jum 
Sd)wimmen. 
To  swim.  ©(^wimmen*.      Part,    past,    gc* 

fd)n?cinmen.    Imperf.  f^wamm. 


To  experience.  (Erfahren*.    Imperf.  erfuhr. 

To  endure  (ea^perience).     (Sr  bulb  en. 
To  feel  CeTperience').  (S  m p f i n t e  n *.      Imperf.    empf 

fanb. 

I  have  experienced  a  great  deal.   3cf)    ^ahi   i)iel    erbulbet    (em))funj 

ben,  erfij)ren). 
I  have  experienced  a  great  many  3^  ^<^^^  »i^t  Ungliicf  gehabt. 
misfortunes. 
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To  suffer.  Seiben*  (gelitten,  titt). 

To  feel   a  pain   in   one's   head   t  5tm  Äepfe  ober  am  %n\]t  teiben*. 

or  foot. 
I  felt  a  pain  in  my  eye.  f  3cl;  ^abe  am  5tnge  gelitten. 

To  neglect.  23  er  n  a  c^  I  äff  (gen. 

To  miss  Cto  neglect^.   23  e  r  f  ä  u  m  e  n. 

You  have  neglected   your  pro-  ®ie   ^a&cn    3§r   9}erfvrec^en   »er* 

mise.  nad)läffic3t. 

You  have  neglected  to  come  to  'Bk  t)aben  üerfänmt,    gur  «Stunbc 

your  lesson.  C^ur  Section)  ju  fomnien. 

To  yield.  2Beic^en*i,  takes  fct)n.  Part,  past, 

gewicfien.     Imperf.  wic^. 
To  yield  to  some  one.  3^0^^»^^"^   nadigeben*. 

C  Sid)  in  (ätwag  '(accus.)  fc^irfen. 
To  yield  to  something.  J  ®ic6  h}i  (Stmag  Oeviuemen. 

\  d«  bei  ßtwaö  betvenben  taffen  *. 
To  yield  to  necessity.  ©id)  in  bie  9]ot[)n)cnbigfeit  fd)icfen. 

>Ve  must  yield  to  necessity.        SD^an  mu^  fic^  in  bie  ^^ot^wenbig- 
feit  fcl)icfen. 

To  spring.  Springen  *.    Part,  past,   gefprun* 

gen.    Imperf.  fprang. 
To  jump  (hop).  4?üpffn- 

To  blow  up,  to  burst.         Sprengen. 
To  omit.  5lncda[fen*.     Tmperf.  lie^. 

To  spring  up  from  below.  23on  nntcn  f)crauf  fpringen  *. 

To  spring  forward.  2Sorn)ärtö  fpringen. 

To  spring  backward.  ßnriict  fpringen. 

The  child  hopped  joy  fully  around   2)aö  Äinb  l;iipfte  frcubig  urn  mtc^ 

me.  I)crnm  2. 

The   besiegers   let   the   bastion   2)ie   23elagerer   liefen    bie    23aftet 

blow  up.  fprcngen. 

The  copier   has  omitted   a  few   3)er  Olbfdjrciber  ^at   einige  3eifen 
lines.  au^geiaffcn. 

i5Iuf  3<^i«anben    ober    (Stwaä    log 
fpnngen*,  -log  ftür^en,  too  ren. 
Ueber  Jemanben  ober  dimi  ^cr. 
fallen  *. 

i  2Beic^en,  to  steep,  and  erweichen,  to  soften,  to  mollify,  are 
active  and  regular  verbs,  and  consequently  take  ^aben*  for  tbeir 
auxiliary. 

2  .^^Üpfcn,  to  jump,  to  hop,  to  frisk,  is  generally  used  In  speaking 
of  animals  that  spring,  and  of  children. 

»1* 
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The  cat  springs  upon  the  rat.      ^Dic  Äo^c  fvringt  auf  bic  Olatt^ 

log. 
To  leap  on  horseback.  Biä)   auf  bag  »pfcrb    fc^wingcn* 

(gefd)wungen,  ((^wang). 
To  run.  O^enncn*  (gerannt,  rannte). 

To  swing.  ©d^wingeu  *     (gefc^wungcn , 

To  still  greater  ill  luck.  ßu  ncc^  grö§erem  llngli'icf. 

To  still  greater  good  luck.  3u  nod)  gre^evem  ©li'icf. 

To  my  still   greater   ill   luck  I  3"    ^^^  größerem    Ungü'itf   ^6e 
have  lost  my  purse.  id;  meine  SSinfe  »erloren. 

EXERCISES.    202. 

Is  it  right  to  laugh  thus  at  every  body  ? — If  I  laugh 
at  your  coat,  I  do  not  laugh  at  every  body. — Does  your 
son  resemble  any  one? — He  resembles  no  one.— Why  do 
you  not  drink? — I  do  not  know  what  to  drink;  for  I 
like  good  wine,  and  yours  looks  like  vinegar. — If  you 
wish  to  have  some  other  I  shall  go  down  into  the  cellar 
(Lesson  LXXV.)  to  fetch  you  some. — You  are  too  polite, 
sir,  I  shall  drink  no  more  to-day. — Have  you  known  my 
father  long?— I  have  known  him  long,  for  I  made  his 
acquaintance  when  I  was  yet  at  (auf)  school  — We  often 
worked  for  one  another,  and  we  loved  each  other  like 
brothers. — I  believe  it,  for  you  resemble  each  other. — 
When  I  had  not  done  my  exercises  he  did  them  for  me,  and 
when  he  had  not  done  his  I  did  them  for  him. — Why  does 
your  father  send  for  the  physician?  —  He  is  ill,  and  as 
the  physician  does  not  come  he  sends  for  him. 

203. 

Is  that  man  angry  with  (auf  with  the  accus.)  you  ? — I 
think  he  is  angry  with  me,  because  I  do  not  go  to  see 
him ;  but  I  do  not  like  to  go  to  his  house ;  for  when  I 
go  to  him,  instead  of  receiving  me  with  pleasure^  he  looks 
displeased. — You  must  not  believe  that  he  is  angry  with 
you,  for  he  is  not  so  bad  as  he  looks. — He  is  the  best  man 
in  (X>OXO  the  world;  but  one  must  know  him  in  order  to 
appreciate  (fd;ä^en)  him.— There  is  (ee  ift)  a  great  difference 
(icx  Unterf(^iet)  between  (dative)  you  and  him :  you  look 
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pleased  with  all  those  who  come  to  see  you,  and  he 
looks  cross  with  them. — Why  do  you  associate  (gejien 
(Sie — um)  with  those  people  ? — I  associate  with  them, 
because  they  are  useful  to  me.— If  you  continue  to  asso- 
ciate with  them  you  will  get  into  bad  scrapes,  for  they 
have  many  enemies. — How  does  your  cousin  conduct  him- 
self?— He  does  not  conduct  himself  very  Meli;  for  he 
is  always  getting  into  some  bad  scrape  (or  other). — Do 
you  not  sometimes  get  into  bad  scrapes? — It  is  true 
that  I  sometimes  get  into  them ,  but  I  always  get  out 
of  them  again. — Do  you  see  those  men  (?eute)  who  seem 
desirous  of  approaching  us  ?— I  do  see  them ,  but  I  do 
not  fear  them;  for  they  hurt  nobody.— We  must  go 
away,  for  I  do  not  like  to  mix  with  people  whom  I  do 
not  know. — I  beg  of  you  not  to  be  afraid  of  them,  for 
I  perceive  my  uncle  among  them — Do  you  know  a  good 
place  to  swim  in? — I  do  know  one. — Where  is  it?— On 
that  side  of  the  river,  behind  the  wood,  near  the  high- 
road (bie  ^anbftvafe). — When  shall  we  go  to  swim? — 
This  evening,  if  you  like.  — Will  you  wait  for  me  before 
the  city  gate? — I  shall  wait  for  you  there;  but  I  beg  of 
you  not  to  forget  it. — You  know  that  I  never  forget  my 
promises.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


NINETIETH  LESSON.— Ileun3t(| (it  faction. 

By  all  means  (obstinately).  mn  atler  O^ac^t  un^  ®mcdt 

To  follow.  ?^clgen,   nadjge^en*   (govern  the 

dative). 
To  pursue.  33crfc(gen  (governs  the  accus.). 

1  have  followed  him.  3cf)  bin  i^m  na^gcgan^cn. 

To  lose  one's  wits.  ©en  93erjianb  verlieren*.    Imperf. 

»erior. 

The  sense,  the  wit,  the  intellect,  ber  53cr|lanb. 

That  man  has  lost  his  wits,    for  5)ie[er    5!Jiann    6at    ben    SSerjlanb 

he  does  not  know  what  he  is  »erloren ,    benn    er   »eiy    nicf)t, 

Joing.  tt)aö  er  t[)ut. 

That  man  wishes  by  all  means  Diefer  SDtann   will   mir   mit  atteip 

to  lend  me  his  money.  ®cn?alt  fein  ®etb  leiten. 
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Obs.  A.  The  neuter  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun 
biefei^  (ta^)  may  in  the  singular  relate  to  substantives 
of  any  gender  or  number,  and  even  to  a  whole  propo- 
sition. 

Is  that  the  lady  whom  you  spoke  3ft  ^^^    "^'^^  2^amc,    »on    bcr  ®ic 

of  to  me?  mit  mir  gefprecficn  l^akn"^ 

That  is  a  bad  man.  ^as  ift  ein'böfer  5)?ann. 

Which  are  the  pens  with  which  SBel^eö  fint>  bie^-ebern,  mit  beucn 

you  wTite  so  well?  (£ic  [o  gut  fd)reiben? 

Obs.  B.  The  neuter  of  the  interrogative  pronoun,  it)et^ 
^e^,  which  ^  may  equally  relate  to  substantives  of  any 
gender  or  number. 

Which  isthebest  pronunciation?   SBel^eg  ifi  bic  beflc  5tu§fprac^c? 

What  a  beautiful  book !  SBelc^  ein  f^i^nee  53u(^ ! 

Obs.  C.  SSeld^ ,  when  it  expresses  admiration ,  may 
he  followed  by  the  indefinite  article.  It  remains  then 
invariable. 

What  a  great  man!  SBel^  ein  c^rci^cr  SRanuI 

AVhat  fine  Aveather!  2Beld)eö  [d)üne  SBetter  I 

AVhat  good  people  they  are!  SBcIc^e  gute  Seute  ftnb  baö ! 
What  a  happiness  ! 


How  fortunate!  [  2BeI(^  ein  ©lücf,  or  n>cld)eg  ©lücf ! 

How  lucky  ! 

Perhaps.  Söieüci^t. 

I  shall  perhaps  go  thither.  3ff)  tt?erbc  üieHeicIjt  bin  ge^cn. 

Obs.  D.     How  before  an  exclamation  is  translated  by 
it)ie,  tvie  "oiti,  xod^.    Ex. 

How  good  you  are  !  2Bic  gut  finb  "Sie  I 

How  foolish  he  is  !  W\t  bumm  ift  cr ! 

How  foolish  she  is!  2Bie  bumm  ift  fie! 

Ilow  rich  that  man  is  !  SBie  rciit  ift  bitfer  ^Jiann ! 

How  handsome  that  woman  is !  5ffiie  fd)C>n  ift  biefe  ?^rau  ! 

How  much   kindness  you  have  SBcIdje  ©i'lte  <£te  fiir  mid)  l;a6en  ! 

for  me! 

How  happy  you  are  !  2Baö  finb  ®ie  fo  gli'icftid) ! 

How  much  1  owe  you !  2Bic  »iel  ic^  5^"en    nic^t  fc^ulbig 
t>in ! 
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How    much    I   am    obliged   to    2öic  fe^r  tin  ic^  ^^wtv.  nic^t  »er* 
you !  Innifcen  I 

How    many    obligations    I    am\  ^^^\^^,  Si"«^»  «^^^^  ^^l,^,^"^'^  • 

under  to  vou  ^^'^  ^^^^   ^*   -^^^"^"    "^^"^^  5«  »er* 

unaer  to  you.  ^      ^^^^^^^^^  j^^^,^, 

How  many    (what  a  multitude    2BcId)e  5D^enfdicnmengc  I  SBet^  cine 

of)  people!  Wix^c^z  23plf£t  I 

The  multitude,  the  great  number,    tie  5[Renge. 

To  be  under  obligations,   to  be)  ^^         c        ...      .z.^     ^        c     < 
obliged  to  some'onefo^some-p^J"^"^^^"^   f"^    ^^'^^^    »^'^^""^^» 
thin|.  )      ^^^^"^• 

^lmei£'''^''''"''''''^'1^  ^^""'^     ^^^^^"f^"     «r 

To  owe  something  to  some  one.i      ^u  »crbanfen  f)aben*. 

I  am  indebted  to  him  for  it.         ■i)a§  f)aOe  ic^  i^m  ju  »erbanfen. 


To  thank.  2)anfcn  (governs  the  dative). 

lo  thank  some  one  for  something.  3cmanbem  fi'ir  (ättt»aö  ban!en. 

I  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  3^^   banfc   3^"^"    für  btc    SWltfie, 
have  taken  for  me.  bic   @ie   fii^    fi'ir   mi^    gegeben 

f)a6en. 

Is  there  anything  more  grand?  2öaö  ift  c^rb^er? 

Is  there  anything  more   cruel  ?  2Bag  ift  graufamcr  ? 

Is  there  anything  more  wicked?  2Baö  ift  t^cttlcfer  ? 

Can  inything  be  more  handsome?  Äann  (it\va§  fd}öner  fe^n? 


To  run  up. 
To  hasten  up. 
Toruato  the  assistance  of  some 


^crbeiloiifcn  *. 

i^erbeieilen. 

3emanbcm  5U  ^"^(Ife  eitcn. 


To  save,  to  deliver. 

To  hasten. 

To  plunder  (to  rob). 
Many  men  had  run  up ;  but  instead 
of  extinguishing  the  fire  they 
set  themselves  to  plundering. 

To  begin  something. 
To  set  about  something. 


Letten. 

dilcn. 

^Mi'inbern. 

23icle  geutc  ivaren  ^erbcij^ecift ; 
allein  an)latt  tai^  %t\\n  ju  lö- 
fd)en,  ftnsjen  bie  (Jlenbcn  an  ju 
pUnxiexri. 

Stivaö  anfanften*.   Imperf.  fing. 

6  id)  an  (itwai  (ace.)  machen. 

Have  they  been  able  to  extin-  ■Oat   man  bag   %tntx  lefc^en   fön^ 

guish  the  fire  ?  nen? 

Have  they  succeeded  in  extin-  Sjl  eö  i^ncn  gelungen,    HS  %tntx 

guishing  the  fire?  §u  löfc^en  ? 
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T  he  watch  indicates  the  hours.   J)ic  U^r  jelgt  bie  ©tunben  an. 
To  indicate.  ^titjclijcn. 

To  quarrel,  'B\6)  5  a  n  f  e  n. 

To  chide,  to  reprove  some  one.   3^»««nbcn   au^janfcn  or   auäfc^cl^ 

ten*  (gef(^oIten,  fc^alt). 
To  scold  some  one.  5D^it  S^manbem  ganfen. 

The  quarrel,  bcr  ^OiWt,  tk  ßänferei. 

To   dispute,    to   contend    about  Itcter  ßtwaö   fireiten*   (gefirittcn, 

something.  llritt). 

About  what   are   those   people  SBeriiber  j^rcitcn  biefc  Scute? 

disputing  ? 

They  are   disputing  about  who  «Sic  ^anfcn  ft(^ ,   tt»cr  juerfi  ge^en 

shall  go  first.  fcU. 

OF  THE  PRESENT  PARTICIPLE. 

The  present  participle  is  formed  from  the  infinitive, 
by  adding  the  letter  b,  Ex.  hieben,  to  love ;  preseit 
part,  (iebenb,  loving;  ox^txitn,  to  work;  present  part. 
ar^eitenb. 

The  present  participle  in  German  is  used  in  the  attri- 
butive sense  like  an  adjective.  Ex.  ©n  fterbenber  SSoter, 
a  dying  father ;  ber  lac^enbe  gnifjlmg,  the  smiling  spring ; 
bte  na|>enbe  Stuitbe,  the  approaching  hour;  baö  ^tttecnbe 
Äinb,  the  trembling  child.  But  it  cannot  be  used  as  a 
predicate.  We  cannot  say  with  the  English:  the  boy  is 
reading  ^  This  must  be  expressed  by  the  present  tense, 
as :  ber  tnabe  tieft  \ 

1  In  sublime  style  ,  principally  in  poetry,  it  may  be  used  adver- 
bially. Ex.  ßittcrnb  Der  jebem  ©(fatten ,  Uhi  ber  gurc^tjame  in 
Clüiger  Stnc^ft,  trembling  at  eacb  shade  the  fearful  lives  in  constant 
anxiety.  3^)1^  i«  bie  9tcbe  cinfaftenb ,  begann  bcr  ebic  5IclntTeö ,  in- 
terrupting him,  the  noble  Achilles  began. 

2  Several  words,  formed  originally  from  verbs,  have  lost  the  na- 
ture of  present  participles,  and  are  used  as  adjectives  onlj',  both  in 
the  attributive  and  predicate  sense;  they  are:  brittt^cnb  ,  pressing; 
briicfcnb,  oppressive  ;  einncljincnb  ,  captivating  ;  fUepenb,  fluent ;  ^in-^ 
rci^enb,  overpowering;  fränfenb,  mortifying;  reijcnb,  charming.  Ex. 
3I?rc  «Sitten  |mb  fe^r  einne^menb,  her  manners  are  very  captivating; 
bic  9ict^  ift  brini^cnb,  (be  necessity  is  pressing;  bic  2aft  ift  bvürfcnb, 
the  burden  is  oppressive:  biefc  53eleibi9ung  ift  frdnfenb ,  this  insult 
is  mortifying;  feine  O^ebc  ift  flie^enb ,  his  speech  is  fluent;  ftc  iji 
rcijcnb,  she  is  charming. 
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In  English  the  present  participle  is  used  to  express  cause^ 
reason,  condition^  and  time.  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  Ger- 
man. For  in  all  such  instances  the  present  participle  is  trans- 
lated by  the  following  conjunctions  with  the  verbs  ex- 
pressed by  the  English  participles :  dU,  when,  as ;  nac^bem, 
after;  ba,  as;  inbem,  as,  whilst;  U)eit,  because.  Ex. 
Being   lately   at  your  brother's   2tlö  id)  neulicf)    bei  "^^^xtm  33nibcr 

house    I  gave    something   to       war,     gab    i^    feinen   Äinbern 

his  children.  diw^i. 

Having  eaten  supper  she  Mhent   5^acl}bem  3    fte    p    ^Rac^t   gegcffen 

to  bed.  ^atte,  ging  fte  ju  53ette. 

Having  no  money  I  cannot  lend  J)a  ic^  fein  iSelb  \)Oihi,  [o  fann  irf) 

you  any.  3^»"^«  ^^'^^^  \t\i)ix^. 

Knowing  that  you  are  my  friend,   J)a  icf)  n)el§,  t>Oi^  B'xz  mein  ^rcunb 

I  beg  of  you   to   do  me  that       ftnb,  fc  bitte  ic^  <Sie,  mir  bicfen 

favour.      "  ©efailcn  ju  t^un. 

In  speaking  one  learns  to  speak,   3nbem    man    [prid)t ,    lernt   man 

and  in  writing  to  write.  fprecben,  unb  intern  man  fdireibt, 

[einreiben. 
Being  ill  I  cannot  work.  SBeil  ici)  franf  bin ,  fann  id)  nid)t 

arbeiten. 

Obs.  E.  These  examples  show  that  each  of  the  conjunc- 
tions at^,  nad)t)em,  ba,  inbem,  n?ei(,  has  its  peculiar  signi- 
fication, and  that  there  is  necessarily  a  difference  in  their 
application :  1st,  alö  refers  to  a  definite  event  of  a  past  time ; 
2d,  nac^bem  states  that  an  action  was  finished  when  an- 
other action  commenced ;  3d,  ba  implies  a  logical  cause  from 
which  an  inference  is  drawn;  4th,  inbem  is  used  to  state 
that  an  event  is  simultaneous  with  another  event;  5th,  XOiii 
expresses  a  real  reason  why  a  thing   is  or  takes  place. 

Obs.  F.  The  present  participle  may,  in  English,  be 
converted  into  a  substantive  by  a  preceding  article,  as : 
the  reading,  the  writing,  the  speaking.  This  cannot  be 
done  in  German,  Avhere  the  infinitive  must  be  employed, 
as:  ba6  (?efen,  ba^  <S(|)ret6en,  ba^  @^rec|)em  As  an  ad- 
jective, however,  but  not  as  an  abstract  substantive, 
the  present  participle  may  elliptically  be  turned  into  a 
substantive,  as:  ber  ?efenbe,  one  that  reads;  bev  8(i;re{^ 
benbe,  one  that  writes ;  ber  <8vve(()enbe ,  one  that  speaks. 
Through  too  much  reading  one   2)iircl)  ju  üieicö  2e[en  crmiibct  man 

fatigues  the  eyes.  ftd)  tit  5(ngen. 

3  9'lac^bem  can  only  be  employed  with  the  pluperfect  of  (lie  inilicative. 
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Obs.  G.  Sometimes  the  present  participle  is  translated 
by  a  substantive  preceded  by  a  preposition.  Ex. 

I  saw  your  brother  whilst  I  was  3di  iuW  3f;ren    Sruber    im  23or* 

passing  by.  beigeben  ge[e{)cn. 

He    came  with   a   book  under  St   fam   mit  einem   SSuc^c    unter 

his  arm.  fcem  5lrme. 

When  I  was  in  the  country,   I  51B  id)  auf  feem  Sanbc  war,  tefanb 

Avas  very  well.  id)  mic^  fe^r  wo^l. 

She  smiled'as  she  was  saying  this,  ©ie  Iad)elte,  inbem  jtc  biefeö  fagte. 

Obs.  H.  The  English  present  participle  is  often  ren- 
dered into  German  by  a  relative  pronoun  and  the  past 
tense  of  the  verb.  Ex. 

A  courtier  being  at  a  feast  with  gin  t)C>vnebmer  S^txx,  ber  fid)  mit 
an  archbishop.  einem  evjtnfcbof  t'ei  einem  ©aft-- 

mabic  t^efanb. 

A  man,  having  a  horse  to  s^ell.  Gin  2)?ann,  ber  ein  ^ferb  5U  »er- 
^  faufcn  ^atte. 

To  perform  (to  represent).  SSorftcUen. 

To  entertain  (to  amuse).  Unterhatten*.    Imperf  unterhielt. 

To  bargain  (to  deal).  ipanbetn. 

To  reply.  Stwiebern. 

To  be  s'truck  with  horror.  2)on   ©rauen    (Sntfe^en)    befallen 
»erben  *♦ 

The  horror,  t)0,i  (Brauen,  ba^  (Sntfe^cn. 

A  violent  head-ache.  din  ^eftige»  Äcpfit*e^. 

EXERCISES.  204. 

Ah,  it  is  all  over  with  me !— But;  bless  me  !  (mein  ß^ott!) 
why  do  you  cry  thus?— I  have  been  (matt  l?at  mir)  robbed 
of  my  gold  rings,  my  best  clothes,  and  all  my  money: 
that  is  the  reason  why  I  cry  — Do  not  make  so  much  noise, 
for  it  is  we  who  have  taken  them  all  in  order  to  teach  you 
to  take  better  care  of  your  things  (i^ac^en),  and  to  shut 
the  door  of  your  room  when  you  go  out.— AVhy  do  you 
look  so  sad? — I  have  experienced  great  misfortunes;  after 
having  lost  all  my  money  I  was  beaten  by  bad-looking  men ; 
and  to  my  still  greater  ill  luck  I  hear  that  my  good  uncle, 
whom  I  love  so  much,  has  been  struck  with  apoplexy.— You 
must  not  afflict  yourself  so  much,  for  we  must  yield  to  ne- 
cessity ;  and  you  know  well  the  proverb :  "It  is  too  late  to 
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consult  to-day  about  what  was  done  yesterday." — Can  you 
not  get  rid  of  that  man? — I  cannot  get  rid  of  him,  for  he 
will  absolutely  (burd)aiie)  follow  me.— He  must  have  lost 
his  wits. — What  does  he  ask  you  for  ? — He  wishes  to  sell 
me  a  horse,  which  I  do  not  want. —Whose  houses  are 
these? — They  are  mine — Do  those  pens  belong  to  5  ou? — 
No,  they  belong  to  my  sister.— Are  those  the  pens  with 
which  she  writes  so  well? — They  are  the  same. — W^hich 
is  the  man  of  whom  you  complain? — It  is  he  who  wears  a 
red  coat. — "What  is  the  difference  (bcrllnterfdjieb)  between 
a  watch  and  me?'  inquired  a  lady  (of)  a  young  officer. 
"My  lady."  replied  he  '^a watch  marks  the  hours,  and  near 
(bei)  you  one  forgets  them." — A  Russian  peasant,  who  had 
never  seen  asses,  seeing  several  in  Germany,  said:  "Lord 
(mein  @ctt),  what  large  hares  there  are  in  this  country!" 
— How  many  obligations  I  am  under  to  you,  my  dear 
friend!  you  have  saved  my  life!  without  you  I  had  been 
(n)äretd))lost. — Have  those  miserable  men  hurt  you? — They 
have  beaten  and  robbed  me ;  and  when  you  ran  to  my  as- 
sistance they  Avere  about  to  strip  (aue^ie^en*)  and  kill  me. 
—  I  am  happy  to  have  delivered  you  from  (auö)  the  hands 
of  those  robbers.— How  good  you  are ! — Will  you  go  to 
Mr.  Tortenson's  to-night  (biefen  5(benb)  ? — I  shall  perhaps 
go.— And  will  your  sisters  go? — They  will  perhaps.— Had 
you  any  pleasure  yesterday  at  the  concert? — I  had  no  plea- 
sure there,  for  there  was  such  a  multitude  of  people 
there  that  one  could  hardly  get  in.— I  bring  you  a  pretty 
present  with  which  you  will  be  much  pleased. — What  is 
it?— It  is  a  silk  cravat. — Where  is  it? — I  have  it  in  my 
pocket  (bie  3:^a[c^e).— Does  it  please  you? — It  pleases  me 
much,  and  I  thank  you  for  it  with  all  my  heart. — I  hope 
that  you  will  at  last  accept  (annehmen*)  something  of 
(»on)  me. -What  do  you  intend  to  give  me? — I  will  not 
tell  you  yet,  for  if  I  do  tell  you,  you  will  have  no  plea- 
sure when  I  give  it  you. 

205. 

Why  do  those  men  quarrel?— They  quarrel,  because  they 
do  not  know  what  to  do  — Have  they  succeeded  in  extinguish- 
ing the  fire  ? — They  have  at  last  succeeded  in  it ;  but  it  is 
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said  that  several  houses  have  been  burnt. — Have  they  not 
been  able  to  save  anything  ? — They  have  not  been  able  to 
save  anything ;  for,  instead  of  extinguishing  the  fire,  the 
miserable  wretches  who  had  come  up  set  themselves  to 
plundering. — What  has  happened? — A  great  misfortune 
has  happened. — Why  did  my  friends  set  out  without  me? 
— They  waited  for  you  till  twelve  o'clock,  and  seeing  that 
you  did  not  come  they  set  out.  —Tell  (er^äfjten)  us  what 
has  happened  to  you  lately.— Very  willingly,  but  on  con- 
dition (mit  t)em  ißebinge  or  untev  ber  ^Sebingung)  that  you 
will  listen  to  me  attentively  (aufmerf fam)  without  inter- 
rupting (unterbre(|)en*3  me. — We  will  not  interrupt  you, 
you  may  be  sure  of  it.  — Being  lately  at  the  theatre,  I 
saw  The  speaking  picture  and  The  weeping  woman 
performed.  This  latter  play  (baö  leitete  @tücf)  not  being 
very  (fonber(ic^)  amusing  to  me,  I  went  to  the  concert, 
where  the  music  (bie  ?!)?u|tf)  caused  me  a  violent  head- 
ache. I  then  left  (i)ertaffen*)  the  concert,  cursing  {^tx^ 
tt)ünf(^en)  it,  and  went  straight  (gerabe)  to  the  mad-house 
(ba^  5^arren|>auö),  in  order  to  see  (^efu(|)en)  my  cousin. 


NINETY-FIRST  LESSON.— (ßin  untr  neun3tgli^  faction. 

IÄ'  "'""'''  IW?.;  !    S-ern  .he  accus. 

®egen  denotes  the  direction  of  two  things  turned 
towards  each  other,  and  is  use^iov  towards  and  against; 
tvtber  on  the  contrary  denotes  hostility,  and  is  only 
used  for  against.  Ex. 

To  take   the   field   against   the   ©ei^cn  (or   wtbcr)   ben    g'cinb  ju 

enemy.  ^-elbc  jicl^en  *. 

What  have  you  against  me?        2Baö  ^aben  ©ic  gegen  (or  wibcr) 

mid)? 
You  speak  against  yourself.         «Sie   reben   a^to^tv.    (or  roibcr)   ft^ 

felbft. 
To  swim  against  the  stream.        ©cgen  ben  ©trom  fcf)tt)immen  *, 
I  have  nothing  against  that.         3c^  ^^^i  ^\^i^  bagcgcn. 
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Self,  selves.  ©cUfi  or  felber   (is  indeclin- 

able). 

I  myself.  3cf)  fcl&ft. 

Thou  thyself,  he  himself.  J)u  fclbft,  er  fclbfi. 

AVe  ourselves,  you  yourselves.  2Bir  felbft,  3^r  (Sie)  felbfi. 

They  themselves.  ®ic  fclbft. 

He  himself  has  told  it  me.  (|r  felbjt  ^at  eö  mir  gefagt. 

Oös.  A.  The  pronoun  preceding  self  is  not  translated 
into  German.  But  the  personal  pronoun  preceding  felbft 
is  declined. 

lie    has   given  it  to  me  (not  to  6r  ^at  eö  mir  fclbi^  0ei3et»en. 

another  person). 

They  themselves  have  come  to  6ie  felbji  fiiub  5U  mir  gefommen. 

me. 

yVe  have  given  it  to  them  (not  2Bir  I;aOen  eö  i^nen  felbft  gegeben. 

to  others). 

The  day  before.  -Der  Xac{  »or^er. 

The  preceding  day.  J^er  »cr^ergel)enbe  2ag. 

The  day   before  Sunday  is  Sa-  Der     Za^^     »or    ©ountag    §ei$t 

turday.                         "  (Samstag. 

The  day  before  (the  preceding  25er    Jag    »orljer    (ber    üor^ergc« 

day)'A\as  Friday.  i)enbe  Xao,)  war  ein  S'reitag. 

Again  (anoAv).  23cu  O^eucm,  ivicber. 

Once  more  (again).  5icd)  einmal. 

He  speaks  again.  (ir  fprid)t  wiebcr. 

1  must  hear  him  again.  3f^  iniij^  i^u  »on  9?euem  ^ören, 

Oös.  B.  The  adverb  nneber  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
the  inseparable  particle  tviber  (Lesson  XXVIL),  nor 
for  the  preposition  tviber,  against.  It  answers  to  the 
English  word  again.  Ex.  ivteberfommen*,  to  come 
again;  wieberanfangen*,  to  begin  again.  It  must  not 
be  mistaken  for  ^urücf,  back  again,  which  as  in  Eng- 
lish denotes  retrogression.  Ex.  3wnic^fommen  *,  to  come 
back  again. 

The  light.  3)ag  Sic^t. 

To  blow.  Slafcn*  (geOIafcn,  t>Iieö). 

To  blow  out.  5lu6blafen*. 

To  flee.  ?Vlieben*  (geffo^en,  flo^). 

Jdntfiieben*. 
diittaufen*. 
©at)on  laufen*. 
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Why  do  you  run  away?  SSanim  faufcn  ®ic    wcci,  (baöPit)? 

I  run  a>Yay,  because  I  am  afraid,   '^d)    U\i\k    i?aüon    (weij),   weil  ic^ 

mi*  fiir^te  (or  weil  id;  %\ixä)t 


To  make  one's  escape. 
To  run  away,  to  flee. 
To  take  to  one's  heels. 
He  deserted  the  battle. 

The  thief  has  run  away. 


t;abe). 

J)ie  TVluc^t   nehmen*   (or   ergrei* 
fen*). 

@r  ifl  au§  bcr  ©c^lac^t  entflogen 

or  entlaufen. 
2)er   55ieb    ift    entlaufen    (baüon* 

or  weggelaufen). 

To  catch,  to  lay  hold  of,  to  seize.  Ergreifen*  (ergriffen,  ergriff). 

To  translate.  lleberfe^eni. 

To  translate  into  German.  5tuf  beutf*  ii6crfe|cn. 

To   translate  from  French  into  5tui  bem  ^Tanjoftf^en   in'i»  T>mU 

German.  fcf)e  überfe^en. 

To  translate  from  one  language  5tuö  einer   ®prad)e  in  bie  anbere 

""""  ---^'  -  tiberfe^en. 


into  another. 

To  introduce. 
I  introduce  him  to  you. 

Since  or  from. 
From  that  time. 


(Sinfiibren. 

3d)  fü^re  i^n  bei  S^öcn  ein. 

5ßon  —  an,  feit. 

iaScn  biefein  5tugenbli(fc  an. 
Seit  biefcr  ßdt. 
23on  biefer  3^it  an. 


Obs.  C.  Compound  prepositions  must  be  divided,  and 
the  case  which  the  preposition  governs  placed  between 
the  two  component  parts,  as: 


From  ray  childhood. 


Son  meiner  Sug^nb  an. 


From  morning  until  evening.       33om  OKcrgen  big  jum  ^benb. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end.!  ^'^"^  ^,"^^"^  ^Ü  ^um  (Snbc. 
^         °  I  2)om  Stn^ang  bi^  ju  (gnbe. 

To  produce  (to  yield,  to  profit).  Einbringen* 

To  destroy.  3crftören. 

To  reduce.  ^-»erabfe^cn. 

To  limit.  (Sinfd)raufen. 

To  diminish  (to  lessen).  Sicrflcinern. 

1  In  uberfe^en,  to  translate,  the  accent  being  on  tha  root  of  the 
verb,  über  is  inseparable,  ami  consequently  its  past  participle  is 
tiberfe^t,  not  iibergefe^t,    (See  Lesson  XLVII.} 
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To  reduce  the  price.  ^'en  ^xd§  ^eraüfc^eit. 

To  reduce  (to  bring  doTi'u)  the  J)cii   ^xeiv    013    auf  einen  thaler 
price  to  a  crown.  lununterbrinc^en*. 

The  merchandise,  bic  2öaare. 

Thepriceoi'thejnerchandisefails.  f  2)ie  äöaare  \d)lä^t  a[\ 

The  yard,  the  ell.  bie  (ilk. 

To  deduct.  t  9^ac^faffen*. 

Having  not  overcharged  you,  I  t  ^^  ici)   ®ie  9<Ji^    "icfit  überfe^t 
cannot  deduct  anything.  f)abe,  fo  fann  ic^   01icf)tä  nacf? 

laffen. 

^ralÄTuch.  ilW.«fc„e„(,„sepavable). 
By  the  year  (or  a  year),  jä^rlid); 

By  the  day  (or  a  day),  täi^Iirf) ; 

By  the  month  (or  a  month),        nionatli^. 

By  no  means.  ®ar  nidit. 

Not  at  all.  ®an5  mil)  gar  nidit. 

How  much  docs  that  employment   SSie  \)\d  tn-incit  '!^,l)nm  biefeö  5tmt 
yield  you  a  year?  jä^rlicf)  ein? 


EXERCISES.  206. 

On  entering  the  hospital  (baö  v^oöpitaO  of  my  cousin,  I 
was  struck  with  horror  at  seeing  several  madmen  (bei* 
ytaxv,  gen.  en)  who  came  up  (na&en)  to  me  jumping  and 
howling  (f)eiilen\— What  did  you  do  then?— I  did  the  same 
(e6  ebenfo  macf^en)  as  they,  and  they  set  up  a  laugh  (an^ 
fangen*  ^u  lad^en)  as  they  where  withdrawing  (fid;  priic!' 
^k^cn  or  ivegbegeben-).— When  I  was  yet  little,  I  once 
(einft)  said  to  my  father.  "I  do  not  know  (veiftef)en  *) 
commerce,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  sell;  let  me  play." 
My  father  answered  me,  smiling  (läd;e(n),  "In  dealing 
one  learns  to  deal,  and  in  selling  to  sell."  "But  my 
dear  father,"  replied  I,  "in  playing  one  learns  also  to 
play."  "You  are  right,'  said  he  to  me:  "but  you  must 
first  (i>or^er}  learn  what  is  necessary  and  useful." 

Do  you  already  know^  what  has  happened  ? — I  have  not 
heard  anything.— The  house  of  our  neighbour  has  been 
burnt  down. — Have  they  not  been  able  to  save  anything? 
— They  were  very  fortunate  in  saving  the  persons  that 
were  in  it;  but  out  of  (t^on)  the  things  that  were  (fid; 
kftnben*)  there,  they  could  save  nothing.— Who  has  told 
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you  that? — Our  neighbour  himself  has  told  it  me. — Why 
are  you  without  a  light?— The  Avind  blew  it  out,  when 
5'ou  came  in. — What  is  the  day  before  Monday  called? 
— The  day  before  Monday  is  Sunday. — Why  did  you  not 
run  to  the  assistance  of  your  neighbour  whose  house  has 
been  burnt  down? — I  could  not  run  thither,  for  I  was 
ill  and  in  bed. — What  is  the  price  of  this  cloth  ? — I  sell 
i^  a  three  crowns  and  a  half  the  ell.— I  think  (fintien*) 
it  very  dear. — Has  the  price  of  cloth  not  fallen?— It  has 
not  fallen:  the  price  of  all  goods  has  fallen,  except  (au^^ 
genommen)  that  of  cloth. — I  will  give  you  three  crowns 
for  it.— I  cannot  let  5  ou  have  it  for  (urn)  that  price,  for 
it  costs  me  more. — Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  show 
me  some  pieces  Ct>ae  @tücf,  plur.  e)  of  English  cloth? — 
With  much  pleasure. — Does  this  cloth  suit  you? — It  does 
not  suit  me. — Why  does  it  not  suit  you?— Because  it  is 
too  dear ;  if  you  w  ill  lower  the  price,  I  shall  buy  twenty 
yards  of  it  (bai)On).— Having  not  asked  too  much,  I  can- 
not take  off  anything. 

207. 
You  learn  French ;  does  your  master  let  you  translate  ? — 
He  lets  me  read;  write  and  translate. — Is  it  useful  to  trans- 
late in  learning  a  foreign  language?— It  is  useful  to  trans- 
late when  you  nearly  know  the  language  you  are  learning; 
but  while  (tvenn)  you  do  not  yet  know^  anything,  it  is  en- 
tirely useless. — What  does  your  German  master  make  you 
do  ?— He  makes  me  read  a  lesson ;  afterw^ards  he  makes  me 
translate  French  exercises  into  German  on  (übet  with  the 
accus.)  the  lesson  which  he  has  made  me  read ;  and  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  lesson  he  speaks  German  to  me, 
and  I  have  to  answer  him  in  the  very  ([e(bft)  language 
Avhich  he  is  teaching  me. — Have  you  already  learnt  much 
it  that  manner? — You  see  that  I  have  already  learnt 
something,  for  I  have  hardly  been  learning  it  four  months, 
and  I  already  understand  3'ou  when  you  speak  to  me,  and 
can  answer  you. — Can  you  read  it  as  well? — I  can  read 
and  write  as  well  a  speak  it. — Does  your  master  also  teach 
English? — He  does  teach  it. — Wishing  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance I  must  beg  of  you  to  introduce  me  to  (hü)  him. — As 
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you  wish  to  make  his  acquaintance,  I  shall  introduce  yott 
to  him. — How  many  exercises  do  you  translate  a  day? — If 
the  exercises  are  not  difficult,  I  translate  (from)  three  to 
(bi0)  four  every  day,  and  when  they  are  so,  I  translate 
but  one. — How  many  have  you  already  done  to-day  ? — It  is 
the  third  which  I  am  translating;  but  to-morrow  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  do  one  more,  for  I  shall  be  alone. — Have  you 
paid  a  visit  to  my  aunt? — I  w  ent  to  see  her  two  months 
ago,  and  as  she  looked  displeased,  I  have  not  gone  to  her 
any  more  since  that  time.— How  do  you  do  to-day? — lam 
very  unwell.— How  do  you  like  that  soup? — I  think  (fin^ 
ben*)  it  is  very  bad;  but  since  I  have  lost  my  appetite  I 
don't  like  anything. — How  much  does  that  employment  yield 
to  your  father?— It  yields  him  more  than  four  thousand 
crowns. — What  news  do  they  mention  (faßen)? — They  say 
that  the  Turks  have  taken  the  field  against  the  Russians. 
— Every  one  will  find  in  himself  the  defects  which  he 
remarks  in  others  :  the  defects  of  others  are  before  (us), 
our  own  behind  us.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


NINETY-SECOND  LESSON.— Buiei  utitr  nfun3iö|ie 
fwtion. 

PIlßSENt  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

I  may  have,  thou  mayest  have,  3^  ^abe,   2)u   i)abt%  tx  (|te,   cS) 

he  (she,  it)  may  have.  ^abe. 

AVc  may  have,  you  may  have,  SBir  ^aben,  '^^t  §abet,   jic  ^abe«, 

they  may  have. 

I  may   be,    thou  mayest  be,  he  3cb   fe»,  25u  fet)cft    (or  fc^fl),  et 

(she,  it)  may  be.  (fte,  eö)  fei). 

We  may  be,  you  may  be,  they  SSir  [ei}cn,  3^t  [ei)eb,  fic  feV}en. 

may  be. 

I  may  become,  thou  mavest  be-  3d)  werbe,  $Du  »etbefi,  tx  (fie,  eö) 

come,  he  (she,  it)  may  become.  roerbe. 

We  may  become,  you  may  be-  2Bir  werben,  2^x  werbet,   fie  wer^ 

come,  they  may  become.  ben. 

GERMAN    GRAMM.    I.  22 
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töÄy  praise,  thou  mayest  praise,  '^^   ^obe,   2)u  lobefl,  ^r  (fie,  eS) 

he  (she,  it)  may  praise.  lobe. 

We  may  praise,  you  may  praise,  SBir  loben,  i^r  lobet,  fie  loben  *. 
they  may  praise. 

OÖS.  A.  The  present  of  the  subjunctive  differs,  in  re- 
gular verbs,  from  the  present  of  the  indicative  only  in 
the  third  person  singular,  which  rejects  the  letter  t  All 
German  verbs  are  regular  in  the  present  of  the  subjunc- 
tive, which  is  formed  from  the  infinitive. 

OÖS.  B.  The  letter  e,  which  is  often  omitted  in  the 
present  of  the  indicative  {Obs.  A.,  Lesson  XXXVI.),  must 
always  be  retained  in  the  present  of  the  subjunctive. 

He  who  requires  to  he  honoured  SBer  »erlangt,  l)a9  man  i^n  feined 

on  account  of  his  riches,  has  Oleic^t^umö   wegen    oerefjre,  ber 

also  a  right  to  require  a  moun-  ^at  and)  ein  ?Sitijt,  gn  öerlangen, 

tain  to  he  honoured  that  con-  l)a§    man    einen   S3erg    oere^re, 

tains  gold.  ber  ®oIb  in  ft^  ^at 

IMPERFCT  OF  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

In  regular  verbs  the  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive  does 
not  differ  from  that  of  the  indicative.  In  irregular  verbs 
it  is  formed  from  the  imperfect  indicative  by  softening 
the  radical  vowels  and  adding  an  t^. 

1  In  conjugating  their  verbs,  learners  would  do  well  to  prefix  a 
conjunction  to  each  person  of  the  subjunctive,  not  because  a  conjunc- 
tion should  necessarilj-  precede  that  mode,  but  because  It  is  advisable 
to  get  into  the  habit  of  placing  the  verb  after  the  conjunction,  par- 
ticulary  in  compound  verbs.  They  may  use  for  that  purpose  one 
of  the  conjunctions  t>Ci%,  Wenn.  Ex.  3)a§  tc^  abf(^reibe,  that  I  may 
copy;  Wenn  i^  abf^reibe,  if  i  copied;  wenn  iä)  abgef(^rieben  ^atte, 
if  I  had  copied;  ba§  id)  abf(f)rciben  werbe,  that  I  shall  copy,  Ac. 
These  examples  show  that  when  the  phrase  begins  with  a  conjunc- 
tion CLesson  XLIX.)  the  separable  particle  is  not  detached  from  the 
verb  in  simple  tenses,  and  in  the  past  participle  gives  way  to  the 
syllable  ge. 

2  From  this  rul«  must  be  excepted  the  sixteen  irregular  verbs 
which  compose  the  first  class  in  our  list.  These  having  already  an 
e  in  the  imperfect  indicative,  do  not  add  one  in  the  subjunctive. 
Several  of  them  do  not  soften  the  radical  vowel,  but  become  regular 
again  in  the  imperfect  subjunctive,  as:  fennen*,  to  know;  nennen*, 
to  name,  to  call;  rennen*,  to  run;  fenben*,  to  send;  WenbCtt*,  to 
turn. 
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The  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive  is  used  after  the 
conditional  conjunction  tt)enn,  ?/',  expressed  or  under- 
stood. 

If  I  had  money.  SBcnn  tc^  ®elb  f)ätte  (or  ^ättc  i^ 

(Selb). 
If  I  saw  him.  2Benn   ic^  i^n  fä^e   (or  fa^c  ic^ 

i^n). 
If  he  did  it.  SBenn  cr  eg  t^dtc  (or  t^äte  er  c«), 

"Were  he  to  lose  his  money.        SBcnn  er  fein  ®elb  »erlörc. 
Were  he  to  beat  his  dog.  2Benn  er  feinen  A^unb  fc^Iüge. 

If  you  were  rich.  SBenn  ©ie  rei^  wären  (or  wären 

®ic  reic^). 

Obs.  C.  As  soon  as  tt)enn  is  not  conditional  it  requi- 
res the  indicative  mode.     Ex. 

If  he  is  not  ill,  why  does  he   SBenn  er   nidjt  franf  i|l,  warum 
send  for  the  physician?  läj^t  er  ben  J)octor  fommen? 

Obs.  D.  Instead  of  tt)enn  the  imperfect  subjunctive 
of  the  verb  foKen  is  often  used  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence,  as  should  in  English. 

Should  you  still  receive  my  letter  «ScUten    @ie   meinen    SSrief   no^ 

to-day,   I  beg   you   will   call  ^eute  erhalten,  fo  bitte  x&j  <Sie, 

one  me  instantly.  augenblirflicl)  ju  mir  ju  fommen. 

Should  he  be  hungry,  something  6oIIte  eä   i^n  jungem,  fo  mü§te 

must  be  given  to  him  to  eat.  man  i^m  (Jtwaö  ju  effen  geben, 

OF  THE  CONDITIONAL  OR  POTENTIAL  TENSES. 

The  conditional  tenses  are  formed  from  the  imperfect 
subjunctive  of  the  verb  tt)ert>en*,  which  is  :  td^  tviirbe, 
I  should  or  would  become,  and,  as  in  the  future  tenses 
(Lessons  LXXXIII.  and  LXXXIV.},  the  present  of  the 
infinitive  for  the  conditional  present,  and  the  past  of  the 
infinitive  for  the  conditional  past.  The  imperfect  of  the 
subjunctive  may  be  used  instead  of  the  conditional  pre- 
sent, and  the  pluperfect  of  the  subjunctive  for  the  con- 
ditional past.     Ex. 

I  should  do  it.  3^  wiirbe  eg  t^un  (or  i^  t^äte  e8). 

He  would  have  done  it.  (Ir  würbe    eö   get^an   ^aten    (or 

cr  ^ättc  c3  get^an). 

»2* 
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We  would  go  thither.  SBtr  tt)iirbcn  ba^iit  gc^en. 

You  would  go  thither.  3^r  Würbet  ^in^e^tn. 

They  would  go  thither.  ©ie  würben  ^inge^cn. 

Thou  wouldst  thank  me  once.  2)u  würbeft  mir  cinft  baufcn. 

At  one  time,  one  day  (once).  Sinft,  eineä  Xageö. 

Oös,  E.  The  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive  or  condi- 
tional tense  may  be  employed  either  before  or  after 
conditional  propositions,  as  in  English.    Ex. 

I  would  huy  it,  if  I  had  money  3*^  faufte  c3  (or  irfi  würbe  eä  fau:; 
enough.  fen),  wenn  ic^  ®eib  genug  ^ättc. 

If  I  had  money  enough  I  would  2Benn  \6)  @elb  genug  ^ätte,  fo 
buy  it.  würbe  t^  eS  faufen  (or  fo  fauftc 

ic^  eg). 
Had  I  money  enough  I  would  ^dttc  t(l)  ®elb  genug,   fo  Beja^fte 
pay  for  it.  icft   eS   (or  fo  würbe  ic^  eg  be? 

aa^Ien). 
Had  I  money  I  would  give  you  ^atte  t^  @elb  (or  wenn  ic^  ®etb 
some.  f)dtte),  fo  würbe  id)  3^ncn  K>ef' 

^eg  gekn  (or  fo  gäbe  ii)  3^nen 
welches). 
U  I  went  thither  I  should  see  SScnn  id)  Einginge,  fo  würbe  i^ 

him.  i^n  fe^en. 

Were  I  to  give  it  him,  he  would  ®äbe  \6)  eg  i^m,  er  würbe  eg 
keep  it.  (or  fo  würbe  er  eö)  behalten.   \ 

If  I  gave  it  to  him,  he  would  not  SSenn  id)   eg  i^m  gäbe,  fo  würbe 

return  it  to  me.  er  eg  mir  nid)t  wtebergeben. 

Had  you  come  a  little  sooner  SBdren  ©ie  einen  3tugenblicf  e^cr 
(or,  if  you  had  come  a  little  gefommen  (or  wenn  Sie  einen 
sooner)  you  would  have  seen  5tugenblicf  c^er  gefommen  wa« 
my  brother  (or,  you  might  ren),  fo  würben  «Sic  meinen 
have  seen  my  brother).  SSruber   gefe^en    ^aben    (or    fo 

fatten  ®te  meinen  *-öruber  ge? 
fe^en). 
If  he  knew  what  you  have  done,   SBenn  er  xon^it,   wag  Bit  getrau 
he  would  scold  you.  ^aben,   fo   würbe   er  Sie   oug- 

fdjelten. 
Iftherewereany  wood,  he  would  2Benn  4^0(3  ba  ware,  fo  würbe  er 

make  a  fire.  ^euer  anmaßen. 

If  I  had  received  my  money,  I  SBenn    id)    mein   ®elb   befommen 
would  have  bought  a  pair  of      \)'itit,  fo  würbe  ic^  mirein^aar 
'  new  shoes.  neue  Sc^u^e  gefauft  ^aben, 

Obs.  F.  The  imperfect  subjunctive  of  the  verbs  fön^ 
nen*,  trotten*,  mögen*,  t>ürfen*,  is  often  employed  to 
express  various  feelings,  as  : 
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1st,  können,  fear  or  desire.    Ex. 

He  might  fall  ßr  tonnte  faden. 

I  might  (could)  do  it.  3c^  tonnte  cS  t^un. 

2d,  2Botten,  solicitation.    Ex. 

Would  you  have  the  goodness?   SBcflten  ®ie  bie  Oi'itc  ^abcn? 
"NVoulJ  you  be  so  good?  SBotlten  ®ic  \o  giitifl  fci^n? 

Wouldst  thou  do  me  the  favour?   SßoHtefl   J^u    mir   bie  @efälli(^feit 
erweifcn? 

3d,  5!}?ögen,  desire,  either  with  or  without  the  adverb 
gern.    Ex. 

I  should  like  to  know.  S  3^  ^±1  !!^^iff.n 

(  3^  mcd^tc  gem  iDijien. 

4th,  X)ürfen ,   politeness ,   either   in  the  present  of  the 
indicative  or  the  imperfect  of  the  subjunctive.     Ex. 

May  I  ask  you  for  the  knife?     T^ax^  (or  bürfte)  id)  'Bit  urn   baS 

SfJieffer  bitten? 
May  I  beg  of  you  to  tell  rae  ?     Darf   (or  bürfte)   ic^   ©ic   bitten, 

mir  5U  fagen? 

Would  you  learn  German,  if  I  SBürben  Bic  I)eutfc^  lernen,  wenn 

learnt' it?  ic^  e§  lernte? 

I  would  learn  it,  if  you  learnt  3^  würbe  e§  lernen,  wenn  ©ie  c8 

it.  lernten 

Would  you  have  learnt  English,  Sürbcn  Sie  (Snglifc^   gelernt   ^a* 

if  I  Kad  learnt  it?  ben,  ir^cnn  icb  eg  gelernt  ^ätte? 

I  would  have   learnt  it,   if  you  3cb  »iirbe  eö  gelernt  b^bcn,  wenn 

had  learnt  it.  Sic  eö  gelernt  bitten. 

Would  you  go  to  Germany,   if  Sßiirben  Sie  nacb  2?entfcblanb  rei* 

I  went  thither  with  you?  fen,  wenn  id)  mit  '^^mn  babin 
reifete  ? 

I  would  go  thither,  if  you  went  3fb  würbe  babin  reifen,  wenn  Sic 

thither  with  me.  mit  mir  babin  reifetcn. 

Would  you  have  gone  to  Ger-  2Bürben  Sic  nacf>  2>eutfcbtanb  gc? 

many,  if  I  had   gone   thither  reift  fet)n,   wenn  icb  mit  3^ttcn 

with  you?  \>CKl)\n  gereift  wäre? 

Would  you  go  out,  if  I  remained  SBurbcn   Sic  ausgeben  ,    wenn  ic^ 

at  home?  5U  .<pa«fe  bliebe? 

I  would  remain  at  home,  if  you  3d)    würbe  5u  ^''Ciufc    bleiben   (or 

went  out.  id)  bliebe  ju  |>aufe},  wenn  Sic 
anggingcn. 
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Would  you  have  wTitten  a  letter,   SBiirbcn  Sie  einen  53rief  gefc^ric:; 
if  I  had  ^Titten  a  note?  &en  ^aben,    wenn  ic§"ein  SIttet 

gcfc^rieben  ^attc? 

The  spectacles,  bie  QSrifle   (is    in  German  used 
in  the  singular)  : 

a  pair  of  spectacles,  eine  Srille; 

the  old  man,  Der  alte  Ttann,  ber  ®reiö; 

the  optician,  ber  Dpticug. 

To  go  (or  come)  to  fetch.  Slb^olcn. 

To  keep  one's  bed  (one's  room).  ^Jaö  S3ctt  0>a§  3immer)  ^üten. 

The  plate,  ber  Xeller; 

the  son-in-law,  ber  ©c^wiegerfc^n; 

the  daughter-in-law,  tk  ©^iriegertcc^ter; 

the  progress,  bie  ?^ortfc^ritte  (plural); 

the  step  (the  pace),  ber  i£^ritt; 

really,  Wirflic^. 


EXERCISES.    208. 

Would  you  have  money,  if  your  father  were  here  ?— I 
should  have  some ,  if  he  were  here. — Would  you  have 
been  pleased,  if  I  had  had  some  books? — I  should  have 
been  much  pleased,  if  you  had  had  some. — Would  you 
have  praised  my  little  brother,  if  he  had  been  good? — If 
he  had  been  good  I  should  certainly  (gewig)  not  only  have 
praised,  but  also  loved,  honoured,  and  rewarded  him. — 
Should  we  be  praised,  if  we  did  our  exercises  ? — If  you  did 
them  Avithout  a  fault,  you  would  be  praised  and  rewarded. 
— Would  my  brother  not  have  been  punished,  if  he  had 
done  his  exercises? — He  would  not  have  been  punished, 
if  he  had  done  them.— Would  your  sister  have  been  praised, 
if  she  had  not  been  skilful?— She  would  certainly  not  have 
been  praised,  if  she  had  not  been  very  skilful,  and  if  she 
had  not  worked  from  morning  until  evening. — Would  you 
give  me  something,  if  I  were  very  good? — If  you  were 
very  good,  and  if  you  worked  well,  I  would  give  you  a 
fine  book. — Would  you  have  written  to  your  sister,  if  I  had 
gone  to  Dresden? — I  would  have  written  and  sent  her 
something  handsome,  if  you  had  gone  thither. — Would  you 
speak,  if  I  listened  to  you? — I  would  speak,  if  you  listened 
to  me,  and  if  you  would  answer  me. — Would  you  have 
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spoken  to  my  mother ,  if  you  had  seen  her  ?— I  would 
(have)  spoken  to  her,  and  have  begged  of  her  to  send  you 
a  handsome  gold  watch  (tie  Ujir),  if  I  had  seen  her. 

209. 

One  of  the  valets  de  chambre  (ber^ammerbtener)  of  Louis 
the  XIV.  (^ubtrigö  beö  XIV.)  requested  that  prince,  as  he 
was  going  to  bed,  to  recommend  (empfeijjlen*)  to  the  first 
president  (bet  Dber^räftbent)  a  law-suit  (ber  ^ro^eg)  which 
he  had  against  his  father-in-law  (a^elc^en  er  mit  feinem 
(Sd)tt)iegerüater  führte),  and  said,  in  urging  him  (in  3entan=: 
ben  bringen*):  "AlasC5(d))!  sire  (3^re  5}?ajieftät),  you  have 
but  to  (bürfen  nur)  say  one  word."  "Well  ((5i),"  said  Louis 
XIV.,  ''it  is  not  that  which  embarrasses  me  (ba^  ift  eö 
m(i)t,  tt)a0  mid)  anfid)t) ;  but  tell  me,  if  thou  wert  in  thy 
father-in-law's  place,  and  thy  father-in-law  in  thine, 
wouldst  thou  be  glad,  if  I  said  that  word?" 

If  the  men  should  come,  you  would  be  obliged  to  give 
them  something  to  drink.— If  he  could  do  this  he  would 
do  that.— A  peasant  having  seen  (rt)e(d)er  gefe^en  ^atit) 
that  old  men  used  spectacles  to  read,  went  to  an  optician 
and  asked  for  a  pair.  The  peasant  then  took  a  book, 
and  having  opened  it,  said  the  spectacles  were  not  good. 
The  optician  put  another  pair  of  the  {t)on  ben)  best  which 
he  could  find  in  his  shop  upon  his  nose;  but  the  peasant 
being  still  unable  to  read,  the  merchant  said  to  him :  "My 
friend,  perhaps  you  cannot  read  at  all  ?"  "If  I  could," 
said  the  peasant,  "I  should  not  want  your  spectacles." — 
I  have  always  flattered  myself,  my  dear  brother,  that 
you  loved  me  as  much  as  I  love  you;  but  I  now  see, 
that  I  have  been  mistaken.  I  should  like  to  know  why 
you  went  a  walking  without  me. — I  have  heard,  my  dear 
sister,  that  you  are  angry  with  me,  because  I  went  a 
walking  without  you.  I  assure  you  that  had  I  known 
that  you  were  not  ill,  I  should  have  come  for  you;  but 
I  inquired  at  your  physician's  about  your  health,  and  he 
told  me  that  you  had  been  keeping  your  bed  the  last 
eight  days. 
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210. 


A  French  officer  having  arrived  (see  Obs.  H.  Lesson  XC.) 
at  the  court  of  Vienna  (am  SSiener  <^ofe),  the  empress 
Theresa  (bie  ^aifertn  3^Jerefta)  asked  him,  if  (ob)  he  be- 
lieved that  the  princess  of  (i?on)  N.  whom  he  had  seen 
the  day  before,  was  (Wäre)  really  the  handsomest  wo- 
man in  (i)on)  the  world,  as  was  said  ?  "Madam,"  replied 
the  officer,  "I  thought  so  yesterday." — How  do  you  like 
that  meat?— I  like  it  very  well.— May  I  (Darf  or  t)ürfte 
i(^)  ask  you  for  a  piece  of  (VOn)  that  fish? — If  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  pass  me  your  plate,  I  will  give 
you  some. —  Would  you  have  the  goodness  to  pour  me 
out  some  drink?— With  much  pleasure.  —  Cicero  seeing 
his  son-in-law,  who  m  as  very  short  (!(ein),  arrive  with 
a  long  sword  at  his  side  (an  ber  ^tiit^,  said :  "Who  has 
fastened  (gebunben)  mv  son-in-law  to  this  sword?"  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.} 


JUNETY-THIRD  LESSON.— Irei  uiilr  itf uitjigfle  faction. 

To  propose.  <St c^  Bcrnc^mcn*. 

I  propose  going  on  that  journey.  3^^  ne^mc  mir  öor,  biefe  öteifc  ju 
ma^cn. 

Toenäea.our.  )  Ü^  ^^ffi«  (ta<|t™). 

I  endeavour  to  do  it.  3<^  bemühe  micf),  e8  ju  t^un. 

I  endeavour  to  succeed  in  iL       3c^  f"tfie  eö  ba^iii  ju  bringen. 

To  aspire  after  something.  9lad)  (iixoOii  trachten. 

He  aspires  after  places  of  honour,  ßr  tradjtet  na^  (l^ren|Men. 

The  honour,  bie  (S^re; 

the  riches,  ber  3ieic^t^um: 

the  title,  ber  Xitel. 

I  should  not  have  complained  of  3^6  ttjiirbe  mi^  über  'üai,  wag  er 

what  he  has  done,  if  it  had  get^an  ^at,  nic^t  beflagt  ^abcn, 

injured  only  me;  but  in  doing  irenn  ee  nur  mir  gefdjabct  I)atte; 

it,  he  has  plunged   many  fa-  aber  er  \)^i  öiele  ^-amilien  ba? 

milies  into  misery.  burc^  in'g  Slenb  geftiirjt. 

Since  you  are  happy,    why    do  ^a  <Sie  bocb  gturflirf)   fmb,  warum 

you  complain?                "  beflagen  ©te  fidj  benu? 
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Obs.  A.  In  German  a  good  many  words,  as:  benn, 
tOd^,  tt)Ofit,  &c.  are  used  for  the  sake  of  euphony.  Such 
words  cannot  possibly  be  rendered  in  English.   Ex. 

What  do  you  wish  to  say  with  2Ba§     JroKen    ®ic    bcnn    bamit 

this  ?      *  fagen  ? 

Since  you  have  nothing  to  tell  J)a  @ic  tljnt  b  o  c&  9iirf)tö  p  fagcn 

him,  why  do  you  wish  to  see  ^abcn  ,  »arum  ttjollen  «Sic   i^u 

him  ?      '  benn  fe^en  ? 

Who  has  made  the  best  use  of  2Ber  I)at  n>cM  ben  beften  ®c6rau(^ 

his  money?  »on  feinem  (Selbe  gemacht? 

To  injure.  «Scfcaben. 

To  plunge  (to  precipitate).  ©türmen. 

The  use,  ber  ®e&rauc^. 

You  would  oblige  me  much,  if  ®ic  würben  mi^    fe^r   »erbinben, 

you  would  dome  this  favour.  wenn  Sie  mir  biefe  ©efädigfeit 

er  weif  en  wollten. 

If   you  would   render   me  this  2Benn  @ie  mir  biefen  ^ienii  letfien 

serWce,  you  would  oblige  me  wollten  ,    fo    Würben   ©ie   mi^ 

much.  fef)r  »crbinbcn. 

To  oblige.  öerbinben  *,  berpfli^ten. 

To  render  a  service  to  some  one.  S^i^^inbem  einen  S)ienfl  Icifien. 

The  obligation,  bie  23erbinblicl)feit. 

To  tie  (attach).  93inben  *. 

I  tie  the  horse  to  the  tree.  3^  Uv!^t  t<xi  ^ferb  an  ben  53aum. 

He  is  the  most  honest  man  that  2)a§  ifi  ber   e^rlid)ilc  2J?ann ,   ttxi 

has  ever  been  seen.  man  je  (jemals)  gefe^en  ^at. 

I   want   a  horse    that  must  be  3^   i^u§    ein   *^fcrb    ^aben,   t)(ki 

taller  than  this.  (wel^eö)  grü>§er  ifl,  al§  biefeg. 

I  am  sorry  that  she  is  ill.  gg  ift  (t^ut)  mir   leib,    'ütx'^   fie 

franf  ift. 
I  am  glad  that  vou  are  come,      do  ijl  mir  lieb,  ba§  'Bk  gc!ommen 

jtnb. 
I  am  astonished  that  he  has  not  3c^    wunbere  mic^ ,    ba§   cr    feine 

done  his  exercises.  5tufgaben  nid)t  gemacht  \)OLi. 

He  will  marry    her  though  she   gr  Wirb  fte  ^eirat|)en,  ob  ftcglei^ 

is  not  rich.  nic^t  reic^  ifi. 

I  will  wait  until  he  returns.        3*   ^^^    Warten ,   biö    cr   jurücf? 

fommt. 
In  case  that  should  happen,  let  3ni  ^^afle  cö   gef4)ie^t,    fo   laffctt 

me  know  it.  ®ic  micf)'g  wiffen. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  USE  OP  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Obs.  B.  In  German  the  subjunctive,  being  only  used 
(o  express  doubt  or  incertitude,  is  not  governed  by  any 
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particular  words.  It  has  more  affinity  to  the  English 
subjunctive  than  to  that  of  any  other  language,  and 
more  than  would  at  first  be  supposed.  We  some- 
times;  however,  prefer  the  subjunctive  where  the  Eng- 
lish use  the  potential  should  or  would^  though  we  could 
in  this  case  even  use  either  the  potential  or  the  sub- 
junctive.    Ex. 

I  should  do  it,  if  it  were  possi-  3^  tt>"i^^c    c8    t^un,    wenn   cS 

ble.  möglt^  »arc. 

Were  I  in   your  place,  or  if  I  2Bäre   it^  an  '^\)xtx  ©telle,  ober 

were  in  your  place.  wenn     i^     an     3^ter    ©teflc 
»are. 

Had  he  the  treasures  of  Croesus,  4^attc  er  bie  <S(^a^e  bcö  ß^röfuö, 

or  if  he  had  the  treasures  of  ober    wenn   er   bie  ©c^d^c   beS 

Croesus.  ßröfnö  Htte. 

That  man  would  he  happier,   if  2)iefer    2}?ann     würbe     gliicfli^er 

he  /e/?  0^  gambling.  fe^n,    wenn    er    bag    6pielen 

nc§c. 

He  would  have  fieen  happier,  if  (Er  würbe  gtücEIic^er  gewefcn 
he  Aarf  ^e/if  0^  gambling.  feön,    wenn   er    bag    Spielen 

gelaffen  J>dtte. 
If  you  knew  how  ill  I  am,  you  2Benn  Sie  wüßten  (or  wüßten 
would   not  be   astonished    to       ®ie) ,    wie  franf   ic^  bin ,    fo 
find  me  in  bed.  würben    6ie     ni(^t    erflaunt 

fei)n   (fo  wären  ®ie  ni^t   er* 
fiaunt) ,  mic^  im  33ettc  ju  fin* 
ben. 
Ho  would  not  have  done  it,  had  @r  würbe  eä  ni^t  get^an  ^ca 
he  foreseen  the  result.  ten,  ^Oiiit  er  ben  (Erfolg  »or* 

anögefe^en. 
/«Äow/rf  fAinÄ  myself  ungrateful,  3^   würbe   mi^   für   unbanfbar 
rfirf  1  not  co/isiüfer  you  as  my       fatten,    fä^e    id)    ®ie   ni^t 
benefactor.  alö  meinen  SBo^U^ater  an. 

1\ieYTtxi(:h.wouldnoihave gained  S)ic  ^^ranjofcn  würben  bie 
the  battle,  if  they  Äarf  not /tai  ©c^Ia^t  ni(J|t  gewonnen 
superior  numbers.  Öaben       (or      fatten      bie 

®^Iad)t  ni(^t  gewonnen), 
wenn  fie  nid)t  cine  fo  gro^e 
Ueberma^t  »on  Senten  gehabt 
fatten. 

Obs.  C.  In  English  the  potential  should  or  would 
is  used  to  express  a  wish  relating  to  a  future  time, 
and  the  subjunctive  to  express  a  wish  relating   to  ^ 
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past  time.    In  both  instances  the  Germans  use  the  sub- 
junctive. Ex. 

I  wish  you  would  do  it.  3c^  munfc^te ,   ®ic  tHtcn  c§, 

or  ba^  @ic  eS  träten. 
I  wish  you  would  go  thither.       3c^  wiinfc^tc,  ®ic  gingen  ^in, 

or  ba§  @ic  I>inatngen. 
I  wish  you  had  done  it.  3^  wünf^tc,  ®te  fatten  c8  gc? 

t^an,   or  ba§  ®ic  eg  gct^an 

fatten. 
I  wish  you  had  gone  thither.       3^^  tt)ünfc^tc,   Sic  wären  l^ins 

gegangen,  or  ba^  @ie    ^ins 

gegangen  »aren. 
I   should   have   wished    to    see  3^1)  ^ätte   gen>ünf(^t,   i^n   ju 
him,  had  it  been  possible.  fel)en,    ware    eg   möglid;    ge* 

wefcn. 
I  should  like  to  read,  if  I  had  3*  läfe  gern,  wenn  ic^  nur  3cit 
only  time.  ^atte, 

OÖS.  D.  Some  expressions  require  sometimes  the  in- 
dicative and  sometimes  the  subjunctive  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  sentence  is  formed.   Ex. 

[  Indie,  ^r  mag  fo  retc^  fepn, 
However  rich  he  may  be.      ^^^.     ^^^  \l^X* xti6) ,  tvie 
f  er  woKe* 

1  Indie.  3^re  ©ert^att  mag  fo 
grog  fet;n,  atö  jie  n?ii(* 
Subj.   %xt  @ett)alt  fep  noc^ 
fo  grog, 

Obs.  E.  In  German  we  never  employ  the  indicative. 

1.  In  conditional  propositions  with  or  without  the  con- 
junction n)enn,  if.  (See  preceding  Lesson.)  Ex. 

If  I  could  I  would  do  it.  SBenu  icf)  fönntc,    fo  t^äte  ic^  e8; 

or  fcnntc  \i),  fo  t^atc  tcf}  eg. 
If  she  Avere  aniiable   he  would  SBenn  fte  liebengwörbig   wäre    (or 
marry  her.  wäre   fte  Hebengwiirbig),  fo  ^ei« 

rat^etc  er  fie. 

2.  In  exclamations  and  wishes.  Ex. 

If  I  had  friends!  ^dtte  i^  ^reunbe! 

If  I  were  rich!  SSJdre  i^  reic^J 
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May  heaven  grant  it  I  J5cr  ^immcl  gcBe  e§! 

God  forbid!  @ott  bcbüte! 

I  could  not  have  thought  it!        Sfäüt  ic^'g  bO(^  nic^t  geglaubt! 

3.  After  the  verbs  erjäjilen,  to  relate;  fragen,  to  ask; 
fagen,  to  say,  and  others,  which  relate  indirectly  either 
to  what  we  have  said  ourselves,  or  to  what  we  have 
heard  said  by  other  persons.   Ex. 

He  related  to  me,   that  he  had  (Sr  crjafjtte  mir,  i)a§  er  ©Aiffbruc^ 

suffered  ship^Teck,  and   had  gelitten   unb    fein   ganjeg    ^m 

lost  all  his  fortune.  mögen  »erforen  bättc. 

He  asked   me  whether   I   was  @r  fragte  mid^,    ob  id)    ni(f)t  ber 

not  such  a  one,  whether  I  had  unb  ber  »are,  ob  id)  fein  ®clb 

no    money,  why   I     did    not  bätte,  warum  iä)  nic|t  fc^reiben 

know  how  to  write.  fcnnte. 

Thou  art  master  on  the  cross-  ^u  bift  ein  5Ke{fter  auf  ber  2lrnu 

bow.  Tell,  bruft,  Zcü; 

They  say,  thou  standest  up  to  9Jian  fagt,  ©u  nä^m'ji  eä  auf  mit 

any  shooter?  iebem'®^ii^en? 

(©c^illcr'ö  2BiIbeIm  Xell.) 

I  told  him  he  had  made  amis-  3^^  W^  i^m,   ta^   er  |t^  geirrt 

take,  but  he  thought  that  was  bätte;  er  meinte  aber,  ta§  wäre 

impossible,  as  he  had  looked  nid)t  mcglid),  weil  er  eg  brcimal 

it  over  three  times.  bur(f)gefeben  bätte. 

Awise  man  said,  The  reason  why  din  2Beifer  fagte,  ber  SDtenfcb  liabe 

a  man  has  but  one  mouth  and  begwegen  einen  SLRunb  unb  jwet 

two  ears  is,  that  he  may  speak  Obren,  bamit  er  weniger  fprecbc 

little  and  hear  a  good'  deal.  unb  me^r  ^ore. 

OÖS.  F.  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Miss  Such  a  one,  are  often 
translated  by  ber  unb  ber  for  the  masculine,  bie  unb  bte 
for  the  feminine,  ba^  unb  baö  for  the  neuter. 

He  said   he  would  raarrj^  Miss  dr  fagte,  er  werbe  i    fi^y^  unb  baS 
Such  a  one.  ?^räutein  beirat^en. 

To  suffer  shipwTeck.  S^iffbruc^  leiben  * 

Possible,  mpgli^  -, 

impossible,  unmijg(i(|. 

Whether.  O  b. 

Obs  G.  Ob  is  only  used  in  indirect  questions,  or  be- 
fore sentences  which  express  doubt  or  possibility.  Ex. 

1  SBcrbe  is  here  in  the  future  of  the  subjunctive.  CSee  the  follow- 
ing Lesson.) 
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I  do  not  know  whether  he  his  3c^  »ei9  ui(^t,  ct)  er  ju^aufc  ifl. 

at  home. 

I  did   not  know   whether  you  36    wu§tc  nic^t,    ob   el   3^nett 

would  be  glad  of  it.  licb  feim  vomit. 

The  question  is,  whether  he  will  go  ijl  bic  J^rage,  ob   er   eö  wirb 

do  it.  t^un  WüUeit. 

Oös.  H,  Db  is  a  component  of  the  following  conjunc- 
tions: ob^teic^,  obfcf)on,  obtt)o|)(,  objiDar,  though,  although. 
These  conjunctions  ought  to  be  considered  as  two  sepa- 
rate words,  for  the  subject  or  even  the  case  of  the  verb 
may  be  placed  between  them.    Ex. 

I  shall  buy  that  horse,   though  3«^)  Werbe  biefeö  Cßferb  faufen,   ^h 

it  is  not  an  English  one.  e§  g(ei^  fein  (Sngtänber  ijl  2. 

Though   he    is   my  cousin,   he  Ob  er  gleid)  (or  fd)cn)  mein  Set* 

nevertheless    does   not   come  ter  ift ,  fo  fommt   er  bo^    niii^t 

to  see  me.  jn  mir 

Although  he  has  promised  it  to  SDbgleirf)  er  eö  mir  üerfprorf>ett  bat, 

me,  1  do  not  rely  upon  it.  fo  jäbte  \i)  bo^  nicbt  barauf. 

Although   he  is  poor,   he  does  Db  er  f^ou  (or  gleicf),  jwar,  tt)obI) 

nevertheless  a  great   deal  of  arm   ifl ,    fo  t^ut  er    bod)  »iel 

good.                  "  ®uteö. 

However,  nevertheless,  bO(^; 

the  folly,  bie  Vcftsx^ixX,  bic  9iarr^eit; 

the  character,  ber   (ibarafter   (plur.  e),   W  ®e^ 
müt^öart; 

bashful,  timid,  blijbe; 

fearful  (timidj,  fur^tfam; 

natural,  natiirli^ ; 

polite  (civil);  impolite  (unciWl),  ^bfU^j  un^bfii^. 


EXERCISES.    211. 

Well  (nun),  does  your  sister  make  any  progress?— She 
would  make  some,  if  she  Avere  as  assiduous  as  you. — You 
flatter  me.— Not  at  all  (ganj  unb  gar  nic^t),  I  assure  you 

2  When  the  subject  or  case  of  the  verb  is  not  a  personal  pronoun, 
it  is  not  usually  placed  between  these  tu'o  words.  Ex.  Obgleid)  bie* 
fcl  ^ferb  fein  (Snglänber  ifl ,  [0  werbe  id)  eö  bo^  faufen ,  although 
this  horse  is  not  an  English  one  ,  I  shall    nevertheless  buy  it.     Ob? 

gleid)  biefem  9)?anne  5lid)tö  wiberfabren  ift,  [0  bcflagt  er  ft«^  boc^, 
though  nothing  has  happened  to  this  man ,  he  is  nevertheless  com- 
plaining. 
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that  1  should  he  highly  satisfied,  if  all  my  pupils  worked 
like  you. — Why  do  you  not  go  out  to-day?— I  would 
go  out,  if  it  were  fine  weather. — Shall  I  have  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  you  to-morrow  ? — If  you  wish  it  I  will  come. 
—  Shall  I  still  be  here  when  you  arrive  (bei  ^^XCX  ^n? 
!unft)?— Will  you  have  occasion  (®elegen{>ei0  to  go  to 
town  this  evening?— I  do  not  know,  but  I  would  go  now, 
if  I  had  an  opportunity  (bte  ©eregenfietO.— You  would  not 
have  so  much  pleasure,  and  you  would  not  be  so  happy, 
if  you  had  not  friends  and  books. — Man  would  not  ex- 
perience so  much  misery  (fo  X>kl  @(enb)  in  his  career  (auf 
fetner  ^aufba^n);  and  he  would  not  be  so  unhappy,  were 
he  not  so  blind. — You  would  not  have  that  insensibility 
(tie  ©efü^Uoftgfeit)  towards  the  poor,  and  you  would  not 
be  so  deaf  to  (taub  gegeu)  their  supplication  (tie  S3itte),  if 
you  had  been  yourself  in  misery  for  some  time. — You  would 
not  say  that,  if  you  knew  me  well. — Why  has  your  sister 
not  done  her  exercises? — She  would  have  done  them,  if 
she  had  not  been  prevented. — If  you  worked  more,  and 
spoke  oftener,  you  would  speak  better. — I  assure  you.  Sir, 
that  I  should  learn  better,  if  I  had  more  time.— I  do  not 
complain  of  you,  but^f  your  sister. — You  would  have 
had  no  reason  (Urfac^e)  to  complain  of  her,  had  she  had 
time  to  do  what  you  gave  her  to  do. — What  has  my 
brother  told  you? — He  has  told  me  that  he  would  be  the 
happiest  man  in  the  (ioon  ber)  world,  if  he  knew  the 
German  language  the  most  beautiful  of  all  languages. 

212. 

I  should  like  to  know  why  I  cannot  speak  as  well  as 
you. — I  will  tell  you:  you  would  speak  quite  as  well  as 
I,  if  you  were  not  so  bashful— But  if  you  had  studied 
your  lessons  more  carefully  (beffer),  you  would  not  be 
afraid  to  speak:  for  in  order  to  speak  well  one  must  know ; 
and  it  is  very  natural,  that  he  who  does  not  know  well 
what  he  has  learnt  should  be  timid. — You  would  not  be 
so  timid  as  you  are  (aB  (5ie  ftnt),  if  you  were  sure  to 
make  no  faults. — There  are  some  people  who  laugh  when 
I  speak. — Those  are  impolite  people;  you  have  only  to 
laugh  also,  and  they  will  no  longer  laugh  at  you.  If  you 
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did  as  I  (do),  you  would  speak  well.  You  must  study  ä 
little  every  day,  and  you  will  soon  be  no  longer  afraid  to 
speak. — I  will  endeavour  to  follow  your  advice,  for  I  have 
resolved  (ftc^  V>orne^men*)  to  rise  every  morning  at  six 
o'clock,  to  study  till  ten  o'clock,  and  to  go  to  bed  early. 
— Democritus  and  Heraclitus  (in  German  as  in  English 
.^eraclituö,  etc.)  were  two  philosophers  of  a  (»on)  very 
different  character ;  the  first  laughed  at  (über  with  the 
accus.)  the  follies  of  men,  and  the  other  wept  at  them. 
— They  were  both  right,  for  the  follies  of  men  deserve 
(t)erbienen)  (both)  to  be  laughed  and  wept  at. — My  brother 
told  me  that  you  had  spoken  of  me,  and  that  you  had  not 
praised  me. — We  should  have  praised  you,  if  you  had  paid 
us  what  you  owe  us.— You  are  wrong  in  complaining  of 
my  cousin,  for  he  did  not  intend  to  hurt  your  feelings. — 
I  should  not  have  complained  of  him,  if  he  had  only  hurt 
my  feelings ;  but  he  has  plunged  into  misery  a  whole  fa- 
mily.— You  are  wrong  in  associating  with  that  man.  He 
only  aspires  after  riches.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


NINETY-FOLTITH  LESSON.— !3itr  llXlb  Wtm^XQUt 
faction. 

To   be    thoroughly    acquainted  Tlit  einer  ®acf)e  (genau)    6c!annt 

with  a  thing.  (or  öertraut)  fet)n*. 

To  make  one's  self  thoroughly  «Sid)  mit  einer  ®ac^e  befannt  (or 

acauainted  with  a  thing.  öertraut)  nta^en. 

I  understand  this  business.  3^6  ^in  mit  biefer  <Sacf)C  »ertrant 
(or  befannt). 

Acquainted,  befannt; 

intimate,  familiar,  »ertraut. 

I  am  acquainted  with  that.  f  3^  t)iu  bamit  befannt  (üertraut). 

A  species  (a  kind),  eine  5trt  i,  eine  ®attun(^. 

^^•ha.  Una  of  fruit  is  .ha.?     1  Zl  %  Z  ^^^»r' 

1  The  plural  of  collective  nouns  is  generally  formed  by  adding  Strten^ 
kinds,  species,  to  the  .singular.  Ex.  bie  Cbfiarten,  fruit  Ci.  e.  various 
sorts  of  fruit)  ;  bie  ffietreibe;5trtcn,  com  (i.  e.  various  kinds  of  corn)« 
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The  stone, 
kernel -fruit, 
stone-fruit. 

It  is  a  kernel-fruit. 
To  gather  fruit. 

The  dessert, 
To  serve  up  the  dessert. 

The  fruit, 

the  plum, 

the  anecdote, 

the  soap, 

the  roast  meat. 


t>er  ©tein ; 
baö  ©tcinobft. 

(So  ift  cine  Äernfruc^t. 

Obft  brechen* 

bcr  9iarf)tif^, 

t)en  9^a^ti[cf)  auftragen* 
\  bag  Db\t, 
}  bie  55ru(^t2; 

bic  Sßfkumcj 

bic  9tnefbote; 

bie  ©eife; 

ber  S3raten. 


To  dry  (to  wipe). 
To  cease  (to  leave  off). 
I  leave  oft"  reading. 
She  leaves  off  speaking. 


2lbtrotfnen. 

9luf^ören. 

f  3^  ^öre  auf  ju  lefen. 

t  6ie  l)'öxt  auf  ju  fprec^en. 


To  avoid. 


j  SKeiben*  (gcmiebcn,  micb). 
t  23crmeibcn  *. 
To  avoid  some  one.  S^t^^ttben  meiben*. 

To  avoid  something.  Stipaö  öermeiben*. 

To  escape  (avoid  a  misfortune).   Sinem  Unglücfe  entgegen*  or  cnt« 
rinnen*  (entronnen,  entronn). 
The  punishment,  bie  ©träfe. 

To  avoid  death  he  ran  away.      Urn  bem  Jobe  ju  entgegen,   na^m 
er  bie  ?5'I«c^t. 
The  flight,  the  escape,       tit  ?^lud^t. 


To  do  ^\*ithout  a  thing. 


Can  you  do  without  bread  ? 


I  can  do  without  it. 


(Sine  (or  einer)  @a^e  entbehren 
(governs  the  gen.  or  the  ace). 

<B\$  bereifen  *  o^ne  (Stwag  3, 

können  <Ste  ji^  o^ne  Srob  ha 
Reifen  ? 

Tonnen  ©ie  ta^  Srob  (beä  23ros 
beö)  entbehren? 

3^  fann  eg  entbehren. 

2  SDic  %XVlä)t  is  the  fruit  of  trees  and  plants.  Ex.  bie  ^elbfrü^te, 
the  fruit  of  the  fields,  ^ru^t  is  also  employed  figuratively:  Ex.  2)ie 
?yru^t  feiner  5trbeit,  the  reward  of  his  labour.  Db]t  is  only  used  in 
speaking  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  similar  fruit.  Hence  ta§  ^tXXls 
obft,  kernel-fruit;  baö  ©teinobfi,  stone-fruit. 

3  Sntbe^ren  is  employed  in  the  sense  of  to  be  without  and  to  do 
without;  fxä)  bereifen*  in  the  sense  only  of  to  do  without. 
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1  do  without  bread.  3^  ^c^elfc  nit«^  o^nc  33rob. 

Do  you  do  without  bread?  löc^elfen  6ie  jtc^  o^itc  Srob? 

I  do  without  it.  ^d)  fann  eö  entbehren. 

There   are  many  things  which  2ßir  muffen  23ieleö  eutbe^^ren. 
we  must  do  without. 

!5Dian  fagt,  er  tvetbe  morgen  aB? 
reifen. 
Tlan  fagt,    ba§    er    morgen  ab^ 
reifen  n^erbe. 


FUTURE  OP  THE  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

The  futures  of  the  subjunctive  differ  from  those  of 
the  indicative  only  in  the  second  and  third  persons  sin- 
gular, which  are  :  tt)evt)eft  and  mxtiC,  instead  of  Wixft 
and  tt)ivb*    Ex. 


Thou  wilt  praise. 
He  will  praise. 
Thou  wilt  have  praised. 
He  will  have  praised. 


^n  iverbefl  loBen. 
dx  tt)erbe  loben. 
$Du  ttjerbejl  gelobt  ^aben. 
(Sr  werbe  gelobt  ^aben. 


The  future  of  the  subjunctive  implies  a  coming  but 
uncertain  event.    Ex. 


I  Tlaii  fagt ,   er  unrbc  balb  anfom^ 
It  is  said  that  he  will  soon  ar-J      men. 
rive.  j  Tlan  fagt,   ba^   er  Mt)    anfom^ 

'     men  n^erbe. 

1  5Wan  ^offt,  er  werbe  no^  ju  renter 
It  is  hoped   that   he   will  yetl     ßeit  angefommen  fel)n. 
have  arrived  in  time.  i  Tlan  ^offt,  ba|3  er  nocf>  ju  reciter 

f     ßeit  angefommen  fe^n  werbe. 

They  will  warm  the  soup.  Tlan  wirb  bic  6uvpe  wärmen. 

Dinner,  or  supper,  is  on  the  table,  f  Tlan  l)at  anfgetragen. 
(Literally :  one  has  served  up.) 


To  serve,  to  attend. 

Do  you  choose  any  of  it? 
Do  you  choose  any  soup? 
Shall  I  help  you  to  some  soup  < 
I  will  trouble  you  for  a  little. 

GERMAN   GRAMM.    I. 


5tnfwarten. 

t  ^ann  iä)^\)m\\  bamit  aufwarten? 
]  t  Äaun  id)  3^nen  mit  ®u^|)c  auf* 
I     warten? 

f  3cb  bitte  mir  ein  wenig  böDon 
anö. 

23 
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To  ask  for  politely.  ©i(^  auöbitten*. 

May  I  crave   (beg)  the  favour   f  ^^"^f  i^  »^i^^  2^un  ^lamett  M^^ 
of  your  name?  iitten? 

The  woman,  bic  %xau; 

the  wife,  bag  2Beib*. 


EXERCISES.  213. 

I  come  to  wish  you  a  good  morning. — You  are  very 
kind. — Would  you  do  me  a  favour? — Tell  me  what  you 
want,  for  I  would  do  anything  to  oblige  you.— I  want 
five  hundred  crowns,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  lent  them  to 
me.  I  w  ill  return  them  to  you  as  soon  as  I  have  received 
my  money.  You  w  ould  oblige  me  much,  if  you  would 
render  me  this  service. — I  would  do  it  Avith  all  my  heart, 
if  I  could;  but  having  lost  all  my  money,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  render  you  this  service. — Will  you  ask  your 
brother,  whether  he  is  satisfied  with  the  money  which  I 
have  sent  him? — As  to  my  brother,  though  it  be  little, 
he  is  satisfied  with  it  :  but  I  am  not  so ;  for  having  suf- 
fered shipwreck,  I  am  in  want  of  the  money  wliich  you 
owe  me. — Henry  IV.,  meeting  (antreffen*)  one  day  in  his 
palace  (bev  5^alaft)  a  man  whom  he  did  not  know  (OCX 
ij)m  unbefannt  wax},  asked  him  to  w  horn  he  belonged  (an^ 
geboren)  :  "I  belong  to  myself,"  replied  this  man.  "My 
friend,"  said  the  king,  "you  have  a  stupid  master." 

4  2)ie  %X(iü  is  used  in  titles ;  in  wLich  case  it  is  not  expressed 
in  English.  Ex.  ^ie  %xau  ®räfln,  the  countess.  It  stands  for  —  1. 
the  mistress  of  the  house.  Ex.  •Dag  ift  tit  %xan  »ont  ^aufe,  that 
is  the  mistress  of  the  house.  2.  The  consort.  Ex.  (Seine  %xan  ijlt 
fe^r  fd)ön,  his  lady  is  very  handsome.  3.  The  sex,  but  then  it  is 
generally    combined    with    the  word  ^erfon  or  ßiinmer.     Ex.  ÄenncU 

«Sic  tiefe  5^raueng))erfon  (biefeg  g-rauenjimnier)  ?  do  you  know  that 
lady?  The  word  ''S}>tib  means:  1.  in  general  a  woman  of  the  lower 
classes.  It  is  sometimes  combined  with  the  word  ^crfon,  and  in 
speaking  contemptuously  with  the  word  33ili».  Ex.  2)ic  2Bei6er  »Olli 
gemeinen  ä>ülfe,  the  women  of  the  lower  classes ;  tit  SBeibeperfon, 
baö  SBeiC'^tnlb,  the  female.  2.  A  consort  among  the  lower  classes. 
Ex.  (Sr  f)at  ein  SBeib  genommen,  he  has  taken  a  wife  Cl^as  married). 
3.  The  sex  in  general.  Ex.  Sin  ttU§  SBeib,  a  woman  of  noble 
sentiments;  bie  ^latüX  tt§  Sßeiöeö,  woman's  nature. 
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214. 


Have  they  served  up  the  soup? — They  have  servedit 
up  some  minutes  ago. — Then  it  must  be  cold,  and  I  only 
like  soup  hot  (warme  ©ii^^^^e).— They  will  warm  it  for  you. 
— You  will  oblige  me.— Shall  I  help  you  to  some  of  this 
roast  meat  ? — I  will  trouble  you  for  a  little.  —Will  you  eat 
some  of  this  mutton? — I  thank  you,  I  like  fowl  better. — 
May  I  offer  you  some  wine?— I  will  trouble  you  for  a 
little. — Have  they  already  served  up  the  dessert? — They 
have  served  it  up. — Do  you  like  fruit?— I  like  fruit,  but 
I  have  no  more  appetite. — Will  you  eat  a  little  cheese? 
— I  will  eat  a  little. — Shall  I  help  you  to  English  or  Dutch 
(^oKänbifd;)  cheese?— I  will  eat  a  little  Dutch  cheese. — 
What  kind  of  fruit  is  that? — It  is  stone-fruit. — What  is 
it  called?— It  is  called  thus.— Will  you  wash  your  hands? 
— I  should  like  to  wash  them^  but  I  have  no  towel  to 
wipe  them  with. — I  will  let  you  have  (geben  taffen)  a  towel, 
some  soap,  and  some  water. — I  shall  be  much  (fe^v) 
obliged  to  you.— May  I  ask  you  for  a  little  water  ?  — Here  is 
some  (ba  |)akn  ©ie). — Can  you  do  without  soap  ? — As  for 
soap,  I  can  do  without  it;  but  I  must  have  a  towel  to  dry 
my  hands  with. — Do  you  often  do  without  soap?— There 
arc  many  things  which  we  must  do  without.— Why  has 
that  man  run  away? — Because  he  had  no  other  means  of 
escaping  the  punisliment  which  he  deserved. — Why  did 
your  brothers  not  get  a  better  horse? — If  they  had  got  rid 
of  their  old  horse,  they  would  have  got  another  better  one. 
— Has  your  father  arrived  already? — Not  yet,  but  we  hope 
that  he  will  arrive  this  very  day  (nod;  ^eute). — Has  your 
friend  set  out  in  time?— I  do  not  know,  but  I  hope  that 
he  will  have  set  out  in  time. 

215. 

Will  you  relate  something  to  me  ? — What  do  you  w  ish 
me  relate  to  you?— A  little  anecdote,  if  you  like —A 
little  boy  asked  (fcrbevn)  one  day  at  table  (Bei  Xi\d)C)  for 
some  meat;  his  father  said  that  it  is  not  polite  to  ask 
for  any,  and  that  he  should  wait  until  some  was  given  to 
him.  The  poor  boy  seeing  every  one  eat,  and  that  nothing 

23* 
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was  given  to  him,  said  to  his  father  :  "My  dear  father,  give 
me  a  little  salt;  if  you  please."  "What  will  you  do  with  it?" 
asked  the  father.  "I  wish  to  eat  it  with  the  meat  (i^  wiU  e^ 
gu  bem  gteifc^  effen)  which  you  will  give  me,"  replied  {x>cx^ 
fe^en)  the  child.  Everybody  admired  (bett^unbern)  the  little 
boy's  wit;  and  his  father  perceiving  that  he  had  nothing, 
gave  him  meat  without  his  asking  for  it. — Who  was  that 
little  boy  that  asked  for  meat  at  table  ? — He  was  the  son  of 
one  of  my  friends.— Why  did  he  ask  for  some  meat? — 
He  asked  for  some,  because  he  had  a  good  appetite. — 
Why  did  his  father  not  give  him  some  immediately? — 
Because  he  had  forgotten  it. — Was  the  little  boy  wrong 
in  asking  for  some? — He  was  wrong,  for  he  ought  to 
have  waited. — Why  did  he  ask  his  father  for  some  salt? 
— He  asked  for  some  salt,  that  (bamit)  his  father  might 
perceive  that  he  had  no  meat,  and  that  he  might  give 
him  some.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVL) 


NINETY-FIFTH  LESSON.— iFuuf  Ulttr  IttUtt^tölle  fecttOtt. 

To  execute  a  commission.  ßinen  Qtuftrag  au^ric^ten,  »ottjie* 

^en*  teforgen. 
I  have  executed  your  commis-  3^  ^abt  3f)ren  ^luftrag  gut  au9i 
Bion.  gericl^tet  (poll^o^m,  beforgt). 

12 
1  have  received  with  the  greatest  3c^  ^ote  3^i^  M^ter  bem  fcc^jlen  an 
pleasure,  the  letter  which  you  3  4 

addressed  to  me,  dated  the  6th      m\6)   gcri^teteg   <Bä)xdbm    mit 
instant*  bcm     größten     SSergniigcn    cr# 

fatten. 

X?*  When  the  adjective  precedes  the  noun  (Lesson  XX.) 
ail  words  relating  to  it  are  placed  before  the  adjective, 
or  the  participle  used  adjectively,  in  the  following  order : 
1st,  The  article  or  pronoun;  2nd,  All  words  relating  to 
the  adjective  or  the  participial  adjective;  3rd,  The  adjec- 
tive or  participial  adjective ;  and  finally,  4th,  The  noun.  Ex. 

1  2  3 

A  inanpolite  towards  everybody,  ^hx    g^gen    Sebermaun    ^ofli^er 

4 
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A  father  who  loves  his  children. 

You  have  to  study  the  twentieth 
Lesson,  and  to  translate  the 
exercises  relating  to  it. 


Have    you   executed   my    com- 
mission ? 
1  have  executed  it. 
To  do  one's  duty. 
To  fulfil  ones  duty. 
To  do  one's  task. 
That  man  always  does  his  duty. 

That    man    always    fulfils    his 

duty. 
Have  you  done  your  task? 
To  rely  upon  something.  } 

To  depend  upon  something.        ij 
He  depends  upon  it. 
I  rely  upon  you. 
You  may  rely  upon  him. 

To  suffice,  be  sufficient. 

To  be  contented  with  something. 

Is  that  bread  sufficient  for  you? 

It  is  sufficient  for  me. 

Will   that  money  be  sufficient 

for  that  man? 
It  will  be  sufficient  for  him. 
Little  wealth  suffices  for  the  wise. 
Was   this  man    contented   with 

that  sum? 

Has  this  sum  been  sufficient  for] 
that  man  ?  j 

It  has  been  sufficient  for  him. 


1  2  3  4 

^in  feine  Äluber  licbenbcr  23atcr. 
Sie   ^aben  bic   jivanjigfic  Section 
1       2        3 
gu  flubiren,  unb  bie  bajii   gc^o? 

4 
rigen  ^tufgaben  ju  fibcrfe^en  i. 

S^abm  Bit   meinen  5tuftrag   anö* 

gerichtet  ? 
^d)  i)abt  i^n  au^gcri^itet. 
©eine  ®d)u(blgfcit  t^un*. 
«Seine  ^flic^t  erfi'iflen. 
«Seine  5lrbeiten  ma^en. 
J)iefer   QJ^ann    t^ut   immer    feine 

Sd)utbigfeit. 
Diefer  Tlann   erfiiflt   immer  feine 

q^flictt  2, 
.^aben  Sie  3^^^^  5tr6eit   gemacht? 

Sid)  auf  (Etwaö  »erlaffen*« 

(ix  »erläßt  fid)  barauf. 

3c^  üerfaffe  mid)  auf  Sie. 

Sie  ttninen  ftd)  auf  ii)n  »criaffen. 

©enitgcn,  ^inreid)en,  genug  fe^n*. 
Si^  mit  (Stwag  begnügen. 
3ft  3^nen  biefeö  Srob  genug? 
3l'^  biefeö  S3rob  fiir  «Sie  genug? 
(£ö  gcni'igt  mir. 
23irb  biefcö   ©elD  biefem   Tlannt 

geniigen? 
(Ig  wirb  if)m  gcniigen. 
SBenig  genügt  bem  SBeifen. 
^at    fid)   biefcr  9J?ann   mit   biefet 

Summe  begnügt? 
SKar  biefe  Summe  für  biefen  9Hann 
I      i)inreid)cnb? 
I  Sßar  biefe  Summe  biefem  2Ranne 

genug? 
(ix  ^at  ft(§  bamit  begnügt. 


1  This  kind  of  construction,  wherein  the  noun  stands  separated 
more  or  less  from  its  article,  is  more  frequently  made  use  of  in  ele- 
vated style  than  in  conversation. 

2  ^flic^t  is  that  which  our  own  conscience  obliges  us  to;  S(^ufi 
bigfeit,  expresses  the  orders  given  us  by  our  superior»;  and  is  derived 
from  bie  Sc^ulb,  the  ohligation,  debt. 
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He  would  be  contented,  if  you 
would  only  add  a  few  crcM  ns. 

To  add. 
To  build. 
To  embark,    to   go  on  board. 
The  sail. 
To  set  sail. 
To  set  sail  for. 
To  sail  for  America. 
With  full  sails. 
To  sail  with  full  sails. 
He  embarked   on  the  sixteenth 
of  last  month. 

He  sailed  on  the   third  instant. 


That  is  to  say  (i-  ^0- 
Et    caetera    (etc.),    and    so    on, 
and  so  forth. 

Otherwise,  differently. 
In  another  manner. 
If  I  knew  that,  I  would  behave 

differently. 
If  I  had  known   that,    I  would 
have  behaved  differently. 

To  behave. 

Else  (otherwise). 

If  not. 
Mend,  else  (if  not)  you  will  be 

punished. 
I  cannot  do  it  otherwise. 


dr  ivnirbe  ficf)  Begnügen,  mnn  Bit 

nnr  ncct)   einige  Z\)aUx  ^injufft? 

gen  trollten, 
«i^in^nfiigen. 
^auen. 

@icf)  einfc^ifeu. 
bag  (Segcl. 
Unter  ©egel  ge^en*. 
igcgein  nacft. 
dlad)  3tnicrifa  fegeln. 
Tlit  »oflen  Segeln. 
Tilt  DpIIen  ®egeln  fahren*, 
dr  ^at  nä)    am  fed^je^nten    (ober 

ben  fecf)äet)nten)   legten   9)^onatS 

einge[d)ifft. 
(Sr  ift  ben  brüten  (ober   am   brit^ 

ten)   biefe^  unter  <SegcI   gcgan* 

gen. 
S^iici  f)ei§t  (nämlid)). 
Unb  [o  »eiter  (abbreviated  u.f.  tt>.). 

9Inberg. 

5tuf  eine  anbere  3trt. 

2Benn  ic^   bag  )piii3tc,    iriirbc  id) 

mid)  anberä  üenefjmen. 
2Benn  ic^   ta§  genjuj^t   ^dttc,   fo 

würbe  iä)  mic^'^anberö  benommen 

^akn. 
Biä)  benehmen*, 
eonft. 
2Bo  ntc^t. 
Sefi'ern  fSie  ftd» ,  fonfl  (wo  utd)t) 

wirb  man  ©ie  [trafen. 
3(^  !ann  eS  ntd)t  anberä   machen. 


OF  THE  IMPERATIVE. 

The  second  person  singular  of  the  imperative;  being 
formed  from  the  second  person  singular  of  the  indica- 
tive, is  only  irregular  when  the  latter  is  so.  Ex.  ®C:: 
ben  *,  to  give ;  second  person  of  the  indicative,  bu  gibft, 
thou  givest;  imperative^  gib,  give  thou.  Reifen*,  to  help; 
second  person  of  the  indicative,  bu  !^ilfft,  thou  helpest  -, 
imperative,  |)itf,  help  thou. 

From  this  rule  must  be  excepted:  Ist,  The  following 
verbs :  ^abcn^ ,  to   have ;   second  person ,   tu  paft ,  thou 
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hast;  imperative,  [{»aBe,  have  thou;  fei)n*,  to  be;  second 
person,  bu  Inft,  thou  art;  imperative,  fei),  be  thou;  \x>CX^ 
ben*,  to  become;  bu  anrft,  thou  becomest;  imperative, 
iverbe,  become  thou;  iviffen*,  to  know;  second  person, 
bu  ivci^tf  thou  knowest;  imperative,  linj^e,  know  thou; 
WoKen*,  to  will;  bu  \viU\t,  thou  wilt;  imperative,  woiic. 
2nd,  Verbs  which,  in  the  second  person  of  the  indica- 
tive present,  change  the  letter  a  into  ä»  In  the  impe- 
rative they  resume  the  radical  vowel.  Ex.  kaufen,  to 
run;  bu  läufft,  thou  runnest;  imperative,  laufe,  run  thou. 
All  the  other  persons  of  the  imperative  are  derived 
from  the  present  of  the  subjunctive,  which  is  always 
regular,  as  well  as  the  plural  of  the  present  of  the  in- 
dicative. 

Have  patience!  ^aben  <Bk  ©ebulbl 

Be  attentive!  @el)en  ®ie  aufttierffam ! 

Go  thither!  ®ef)en  ©ie  ^tn! 

Give  it  me!  ©eben  «Sie  e§  mir! 

Give  it  him!  ©eben  'Bk  eg  i^m! 

Patience;  impatience  bie  ®et)ulb;  bic  Ungebutb. 

Lend  it  to  me!  Ceif)en  ©ie  t§  mir! 

To  borrow.  SSorgen  (Ieif)en*). 

I  will   borrow  some  money  of  3«^  w>iff  ntir  öon  ^^mn  ®ctb  UU 

you.  i)ert  G^ebor^t  nehmen). 

I  will    borrow    this   money   of  3^   ^i^i^   blefe^   ®elb    ücn   3^nen 

you.  geborgt  nehmen. 

Borrow  it  of  (or  from)  him.  5^el)men  ®ie  es  t»on  i^m  geborgt. 

I  do  borrow  it  from  him.  3^)  ne^me  e»  »on  if)m  geborgt, 

Oös.  A.  These  examples  of  the  imperative  are.  for  the 
third  person  plural,  which  is  most  commonly  used  in 
polite  conversation;  but  we  sometimes  also  employ  the 
second  person  plural,  particularly  in  exhortations,  as: 

Be  (ye)  good.  ®et}b  gut  3. 

Know  (ye)  it.  SBiffet  eö*. 

Obey  your  masters,   and  never  ©e^orcbets    duren    Se^reni,   imb 
give  them  any  trouble.  maijet  i^iicn  nie  ä>erbru9. 

3  From  ^{)X  felib,  second  person  jilural  both  of  the  indicative. 

4  From  3br  iviffet,  &c.  «Src. 

5  From  3^  ge^orc^et,  &c.  &o. 
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Pay  what  you  owe,  comfort  the  Seja^tct,  tt)a§  ^f)X  fc^utbig  fe^bj 

afflicted,  and  do  good  to  those  troftet  bic  Unglücfli^cn,  unb  t^uct 

that  have  offended  you.  bcnjcnigcn  ©uteg,   tie  (£u^  be* 
leibic^t  ^a6en. 

Love  God,  and  thy  neighbour  as  Siebet  ©ott   unb  ben  S^ac^jlen  ttjic 

thyself  (in  German  yourself).  dui^  felbft. 

To  obey.  ©ebord)Ciu 

To  comfort.  Xrcften. 

To  offend.  Seleibigen. 

The  neighbour,  ber  9läc^|le; 

sadness,  bic  2;rauri9feit ; 

the  creditor,  ber  ©laubiger; 

the  watch,  bic  Ubr; 

the  snuff-box,  bic  2)ofc. 

OÖS.  B.  We  often  employ  compound  imperatives,  in 
order  to  give  to  understand  that  Ave  either  command  or 
invite.  They  are  formed  for  the  third  pers.  sing,  and 
plur.  with  mögen*,  may;  foKen*,  shall;  and  for  the  first 
person  plural  with  taffen*,  to  let,  which  likewise  forms 
the  compound  imperative  in  English;  and  with  tVoKen*, 
will.  Ex.  ^r  mag  loben,  let  him  (he  may)  praise;  er 
fot(  loben,  let  him  (he  shall)  praise ;  fte  mögen  (oben ,  let 
them  (they  may)  praise;  fte  [oKen  loben,  let  them  (they 
shall)  praise;  (affet  im^  toben,  let  us  praise;  mx  n?oKen 
loben,  let  us  (we  will)  praise,  etc. 

Let  us  always  love  and  practise  Saffet  ung  immer   bic  2:ugenb  lie? 

virtue,  and  we  shall  be  happy  ben  unb  ausüben,  \p  tt^erben  toit 

both  in  this  life,   and  in  the  in    biefem     unb    jenem    ßcben 

next.  glücfli^  feün. 

Let  us  see  wliich  of  us  can  shoot  SBir  »offen  feigen,   n?er  »on  unö 

best.  am  bejlen  frf)iepen  fann. 

OÖS.  C.  To  make  an  order  more  particularly  precise,  we 
often  use  the  compound  imperative  with  foKen  instead 
of  the  infinitive.  (See  Circumscribing  Auxiliaries,  Meth. 
Part  n.)     Ex. 

Tell  him  to  come  down.  «Sagen  (Sie  i^m,  er  foil  herunter 

fommen  (instead  of:  herunter 
ju  fommen). 

Tell  him  to  come  to  me  to  warm  Sagen  Sic  i^m,  er  foil  p  mir 
himself.  fommen,  um  fiä)  ^u  »armen  (in- 

stead of:  p  mir  5u  fommen). 
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EXERCISES.    216. 

Have  you  executed  my  commission  ?— I  have  executed  it. 
— Has  your  brother  executed  the  commission  which  I  gave 
him? — He  has  executed  it. — Would  you  execute  a  commis- 
sion for  me  ? — I  am  under  so  many  obligations  to  you,  that 
I  will  always  execute  your  commissions  when  it  shall  please 
you  to  give  me  any. — Ask  the  horse-dealer  (ber  $ferbe^änb^ 
ier)  whether  he  can  let  me  have  the  horse  at  (für)  the  price 
which  I  have  offered  him. — I  am  sure  that  he  would  be 
satisfied,  if  you  would  add  a  few  florins  more. — I  will  not 
add  anything.  If  he  can  let  me  have  it  at  (für)  that  price, 
let  him  do  so ;  if  not,  let  him  keep  it  (fo  mag  er  eö  h^ah 
ten). — Good  morning  (in  the  accus.),  my  children !  Have 
you  done  your  task ? — You  mcU know  that  we  always  do 
it ;  for  we  must  (müßten)  be  ill  not  to  do  it. — What  do  you 
give  us  to  do  to-day? — I  give  you  the  ninety-fifth  lesson  to 
study,  and  the  exercises  belonging  to  it  to  do, — that  is  to  say, 
the  216th  and  217th.  Endeavour  to  commit  (machen)  no  er- 
rors (ber  getter). — Is  this  bread  sufficient  for  you?— It 
would  be  sufficient  for  me,  if  I  were  not  very  hungry. — 
When  did  your  brother  embark  for  America? — He  sailed  on 
the  thirtieth  of  last  month  (legten  ?[)?ünat^).— Do  you  pro- 
mise me  to  speak  to  your  brother?  —  I  do  promise  you, 
you  may  depend  upon  it. — I  rely  upon  you. — Will  you  work 
harder  for  next  lesson  than  you  have  done  for  this? — I  will 
work  harder.— May  I  rely  upon  it  ?— You  may  (fönnen  e^). 


Have  patience,  my  dear  friend,  and  be  not  sad ;  for  sadness 
alters  (änbern)  nothing,  and  impatience  makes  bad  worse 
(ärger).— Be  not  afraid  of  your  creditors;  be  sure  that  they 
will  do  you  no  harm. — You  must  have  patience,  though  you 
have  no  mind  for  it  (ba^u) ;  for  I  also  must  wait  till  I  (man) 
am  paid  what  is  due  to  me. — As  soon  as  I  have  money,  I 
will  pay  all  that  you  have  advanced  (au^(egen)  for  me. 
Do  not  believe  that  I  have  forgotten  it,  for  I  think  of  (ben^ 
fen  an  *  with  the  accus.)  it  every  day.  I  am  your  debtor 
(ber  ©(^utbner),  and  I  shall  never  deny  (leugnen)  it. — Do 
not  believe  that  I  have  had  your  gold  watch^  or  that  Miss 
Wilhelmine  has  had  your  silver  snufi-boxj  for  I  saw  both 
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in  the  hands  of  your  sister  when  we  were  playing  at  for- 
feits (^fänber  fpielen). — What  a  beautiful  inkstand  you  have 
there !  Pray,  lend  it  me. — What  do  you  wish  to  do  with 
it?— I  wish  to  show  it  to  my  sister. — Take  it,  but  take 
care  of  it,  and  do  not  break  it. — Do  not  fear. — What  do 
you  want  of  (i;)cn)  my  brother?— I  want  to  borrow  some 
money  of  him. — Borrow  some  of  somebody  else. — If  he  will 
not  lend  me  any,  I  will  borrow  some  of  somebody  else. — 
You  will  do  well. — Do  not  wish  (for)  what  you  cannot 
have,  but  be  contented  with  Avhat  Providence  (bie  35or^ 
fe^ung)  has  given  j^ou,  and  consider  (Bebenfen  *)  that  there 
are  many  men  who  have  not  what  you  have. — Life  (ba^ 
?eben)  being  short,  let  us  endeavour  to  make  it  (e^  un^) 
as  agreeable  (angenel)m)  as  possible.  But  let  us  also  con- 
sider that  the  abuse  (bev  ?D'?tf6rau(^)  of  pleasure  (in  the 
plur.  in  German,  5ßergnügungen)  makes  it  bitter  (bitter). — 
Have  you  done  your  exercises? — I  could  not  do  them, 
because  my  brother  was  not  at  home.  —  You  must  not 
get  your  exercises  done  by  (i^on)  your  brother,  but  you 
must  do  them  yourself.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVL) 


NINETY-SIXTH  LESSON.— ^ed)0  untr  n^uttjiofie  ftdiom 

To  be  a  judge  of  something.        t  ®{<^  «uf  ©tttJag  »erftc^eti*. 
Are  you  a  judge  of  cloth?  f  25erftel)cn  ©ie  fii^  auf  2:u^*? 

I.  am  a  judge  of  it.  j  3«^  »erfte^c  mic^  barauf. 

I  am  not  a  judge  of  it.  f  3c6  üeiftc{)c  midi  ui((}t  barauf. 

I  am  a  good  judge  of  it.  f  3v^  üerfte^e  mic^  fef)r  gut  barauf. 

I  am  not  a  good  judge  of  it.        f  3^  »erliefe  mic^  nicfjt  [e^r  gut 
barauf. 
To  draw.  ßetc^uen. 

To  chalk.  9^ac6^ei^nen  (falfiren). 

The  drawing,  bic  3^icf)nung  ; 

the  drawer,  bcr  3eid^uer. 

To  draw  from  nature,  from  life.  ^U6)  ber  9latur,   m6)  bcm  SitUvi 

jetdiueu. 
To  draw  a  landscape  from  nature.   (Eine  Saubfd^aft   noi^    bcr   Statur 

jeic^nen. 
To  manage  or  to  go  about  a  thing,   ©g  anfangen  *. 
How   do  you   manage  to  make  2Bie  fangen  <Sie  e§  an,  o^ne  3^"S^ 

a  fire  without  tongs?  ^-eucr  ansuma^en? 

I  go  about  so.  3(^   fange   eö    fo    (or   auf    biefe 

SBetfe)   an. 
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You  go  about  it  in  a  WTong  way. 
I  go  about  it  in  a  right  way. 
How  does  your  brotlier  manage 

to  do  that? 
Skilfully,  dexterously,  cleverly. 

Awkwardly,  unhandily. 

He   should"  have    managed    the 

thing  better  than  he  has  done. 
You  should  have  managed   the 

thing  difierently. 
They  ought  to  have  managed  it, 

as  1  have  done. 
We    ought  to  have  managed  it 

differently  from  M'hat  they  did. 

To  forbid, 

I  forbid  you  to  do  that. 

To  lower. 
To  cast  down  one's  eyes. 
The  curtain  rises,  falls. 
The  stocks  have  fallen. 

The  day  falls. 

It  grows  towards  night,  or  night 

comes  on. 
It  grows  dark. 
It  grows  late. 

To  stoop. 

To  feel 
To  smell. 

He  smells  of  garlic. 

To  feel  some  one's  pulse. 


To  consent  to  a  thing, 
i    I  consent  to  it. 

To  hide,  to  conceal. 

Indeed. 
In  fact. 


<Sie  fangen  eö  nic^t  gut  an. 

Scf)  fange  e§  gnt  an. 

2Bie  fängt  3^1^  ^Brnber  cö  an,  urn 

biefeS  5u  t^un? 
©efrf)icft  (auf  eine    gefc^icftc  ober 

feine  9tTt). 
Ungefc^icft. 
ßr'^ätte  eg  Keffer  anfangen  foffen. 

Sie   f)ätten    eg    anberS    anfangen 

mi'iffen. 
(Sie  Ratten  eö   mad)en  foHen,  n?ie 

id). 
2Bir  Ratten  eg  anberg  madjen  follcn, 

alg  fie. 

Verbieten*.    Part,  past,   »er- 
boten.   Imperf.  »erbot. 
3d)  »erbiete  3^nen,  biefeg  §u  t[;nn« 

DUeberlaffen  *   ^erunterlaffcn  *. 
J)ie  5Uigen  nieberf^Iagen*. 
•Der  25orf)ang  ge^t  auf,  fällt, 
t   2)er  SBe^felcourg    ijt    gefallen 

(fte^t  niebriger). 
t  Der  Xag  ne"igt  fi^. 

(gg  tt)irb  9k^t. 

ßg  ttjirb  fpät. 
<Sid)  bücfen. 

?vii^(en. 

9tied)en*  (gerochen*,  ro^). 

(£r  ried)t  nac^  Änoblauc^. 
3enianbem  ben  ^u(g  füllen. 
>  3n  (itwag  tt)ifligen   (or   etnn)ifli' 

©eine    ßinnjiüigung     ju    gtwag 
'      geben*. 
•  3d)  ividige  barein. 
I  3d)  gebe  meine  (ginttjilligung  t>^\x, 

,  3}erbergen*  (»erborgen,  »evbarg). 
53erfteden. 

3n  SBabr^eit. 

3n  ber  X^<xi  (ttJirfli^  n^a^r^aftig.) 
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The  fact,  t)k  XW, 

true,  n>a^r  (re^t),* 

genuine,  ttja^r^aft; 

He  is  a  true  man,  dt  i\t  ein  wa^r^aftcr  SJiann.' 

This  is  the  right  place  for  this  J)ag  ifl   ttx  tt>a£)rc   (recite)  ^la^ 

picture.  fi'ir  bicfeg  ©cmalbc. 

As  I  live!  t  ®o  tt)a§i:  id)  lebe! 

To  think  much  of  some  one.  9tuf  Se'ttanben  öiel  Italien*. 

To  esteem  some  one.  S^ntanben  f^a^en. 

I  do   not  think  much  of  that  ^dj    Ijaltc    ni^t    »iel  auf   biefeit 

man.  9Jianu. 

I  think  much  of  him  (I  esteem  ^d)  ^altc  »iel   auf  i^n  (id)  [c^a^c 

him  much).  i^n  fe§r). 

To  permit,  to  allow.  Urlauben. 

The  permission,  bie  Srlaubni^. 

I  permit  you  to  go  thither.  3^  erlaube  3^«^«/  ^injuge^en  (or 

ba^iu  3u  geben.) 

To  command,  to  order.  S3^fe^len*  (befohlen,  befaßt)- 

Oös.  When  the  third  person  plural  is  employed  in  the 
imperative  instead  of  the  second,  the  personal  pronoun 
always  follows  the  verb,  but  never  when  the  second 
person  is  employed.     Ex. 


Order  it  to  be  done. 
Be  virtuous. 

Will   you   permit  me   to  go  to 
the  market? 
To   hasten,,   to  make  haste. 
Make  haste,  and  return  soon. 

I  had  done  reading  when  your 

brother  entered. 
You  had  lost  your  purse  when 

I  found  mine. 

To  step  in,  to  enter. 


Sefebfen  ©ie,  ha^  man  eö  t^nt. 

©etib  tu^enbjjaft. 

SBoIIen  ®ie  mir  erfauben,  auf  ten 

TldxU  ju  gc^en? 
ßilen,  ltd)  fputen. 
Silen  @ie  unb  fommen  'Bit  batb 

tPieber. 

^d)  1)atk  ju  lefcn  aufgehört,  ciU 

3^r  Srubcr  ^erctntrat. 
<Sie  flatten   ^^xc  Siitrfe    »erloren, 

alä  icb  t)k  meinige  fanb. 
^eretntreten  (getreten,  trat). 


To  be  ashamed. 


Bid)  f(^ämen. 


To  be  ashamed  of  some  one  or  Bid)  S^ntanbeg  über  einer  <Sacbe 

something.  fc()ämen  *. 

I  am  ashamed  of  my  impatienc^.  ^d)  fcbäme  mi^   meiner  Ungebutb, 

To  copy,  to  transcribe.  5lbfcbrei ben*. 

To  decline.  £)ecliniren. 

The  substantive,  ba8  §au))twurt, 
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To  transcribe  fairly.  j  ^ASffAX 

The  adjective;  the  pronoun;  the   tasi  SSeiirort ;   boo  ^uwort;    ta^ 

verb;  the  preposition,  3citirort;  baö  Sorwort. 

The  dictionary;  the  grammar,      bag   SBorterbuc^;    bie  'S>pxad)U^xt 
(bic  ©rammatif). 

Do  good  to  the  poor,  have  com-  X^mt  ben  5lrmcn  @ute0  unb  f}abtt 
passion  on  the  unfortunate,  and  SJiitleiben  mit  ben  Unglücflirf)en, 
God  will  take  care  of  the  rest.       fo  wirb  ber  lieOe  ®ctt  für  t)a§ 

UeOrige  fort^en. 

To  do  good  to  some  one.  S^w^n^^nt  ©iiteö  t^nn. 

To  have  compassion  on  some  one.  5!}litle{ben  mit  S^t^^^tt^^ttt   ^afcen*. 

Compassion,  pity,  tiaS  5}^it(eibenj 

the  rest,  bag  Itebrige. 

He  has  no  bowels.  f  dr  ^at  fein  SD^itletben. 

For  pity's  sake.  f  5tuö  SDtitleiben. 


EXERCISES.     218. 

What  must  we  do  in  order  to  be  happy? — Always 
love  and  practise  virtue  (?tekt  lint)  übet  bie  —  immer  aus), 
and  (fo)  you  will  be  happy  both  in  this  and  the  next  life. 
Since  we  wish  to  be  happy,  let  us  do  good  to  the  poor, 
and  let  us  have  compassion  on  the  unfortunate ;  let  us  obey 
our  masters,  and  never  give  them  any  trouble ;  let  us  comfort 
the  unfortunate,  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  and  not 
hate  those  that  have  offended  us;  in  short  (fuvj),  let  us 
always  fulfil  our  duty,  and  God  will  take  care  of  the  rest. 
— My  son,  in  order  to  be  loved,  you  must  (mug  man)  be 
laborious  and  good.  Thou  art  accused  (befc^ulbigen)  of 
having  been  idle  and  negligent  in  thy  affairs.  Thouknowest, 
however  (j[ebO(^) ,  that  thy  brother  has  been  punished  for 
(Weil)  having  been  naughty.  Being  lately  in  town,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  thy  tutor,  in  which  he  strongly  com- 
plained of  thee.  Do  not  weep ;  now  go  into  thy  room,  learn 
thy  lesson,  and  be  (a)  good  (boy),  otherwise  thou  wilt 
get  (in  the  present)  nothing  for  dinner. — I  shall  be  so 
good,  my  dear  father,  that  you  will  certainly  (gewig)  be 
contented  with  me. — Did  the  little  boy  keep  his  word  ? — 
Not  quite,  for  after  having  said  that,  he  Avent  into  his 
room,  took  his  books,  sat  down  at  the  table  (ftc^  an  ben 
Sltfd;  fe^en),  and  fell  asleep  (einfdjitafen*)»    He  is  a  very 
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good  boy  when  lie  sleeps,   said  his  father,  seeing  him 
some  time  after  (bavauf). 

219. 

Are  you  a  judge  of  cloth  ?— I  am  a  judge  of  it. — Will 
you  buy  some  yards  (for)  me?— Give  me  the  money,  and 
(fo)  I  shall  buy  some  (for)  you. — You  will  oblige  me. — 
Is  that  man  a  judge  of  cloth  ?— He  is  not  a  good  judge 
of  it. — What  are  you  doing  there  ? — I  am  reading  the 
book  {in  bem  ^nd)c)  which  you  lent  me. — You  are  wrong 
in  always  reading  it  (immer  bavin  ^u  (efen).  —  What  do 
you  wish  me  to  do? — Draw  this  landscape;  and  when 
you  have  drawn  it,  3'ou  shall  decline  some  substantives 
with  adjectives  and  pronouns. — How  do  you  manage  to  do 
that?— I  manage  it  so. — Show  me  how  you  manage  it.— 
What  must  I  do  for  my  lessons  of  to-morrow  (bie  mor^enbe 
Stuube)?  —  Transcribe  your  exercises  fairly,  do  three 
others,  and  study  the  next  lesson. — How  do  you  manage 
to  get  goods  without  money? — I  buy  on  credit. — How 
does  your  sister  manage  to  learn  German  without  a  dic- 
tionary?— She  manages  it  thus. — She  manages  it  very 
dexterously.— But  how  does  your  brother  manage  it? — 
He  manages  it  very  awkwardly :  he  reads,  and  looks  for 
(auffuc^en)  the  words  in  the  dictionary.  —  He  may  learn 
in  this  manner  (auf  biefe  Söeife)  twenty  years  Avithout 
knowing  how  to  make  a  single  sentence  (bev  @a^). 

220. 

Why  does  your  sister  cast  down  her  eyes  ? — She  casts 
them  down,  because  she  is  ashamed  of  not  having  done  her 
task. — Let  us  breakfast  in  the  garden  to-day :  the  weather 
in  so  fine,  that  we  ought  to  take  advantage  of  it  (eö  be- 
iluden).— How  do  you  like  that  cofiee?  —  I  like  it  very 
much  (i^ortveff(tc^). — Why  do  you  stoop?— I  stoop  to  pick 
up  the  handkerchief  which  I  have  dropped. — Why  do  your 
sisters  hide  themselves  ? — They  would  not  hide  themselves, 
if  they  did  not  fear  to  be  seen. — W^hom  are  they  afraid  of? 
— They  are  afraid  of  their  governess  (bie  ^r^iejerin),  who 
scolded  them  yesterday,  because  they  had  not  done  their 
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tasks.— An  emperor,  who  was  irritated  at  (aufgeBvad^t  über) 
an  astrologer  (ber  @ternbeutev),  asked  him!  "Wretch,  what 
death  (tre(cl;en  ^obe^)  dost  thou  believe  thou  wilt  die  ?" — "I 
shall  die  of  a  fever,"  (Lesson  LXXXV.)  replied  the  astro- 
loger. "Thou  liest;"  (page  248)  said  the  emperor ;  "thou 
w  ilt  die  this  instant  (in  biefem  ^tugentlirf)  a  violent  (geitJalt^ 
fam)  death."  As  he  was  going  to  he  seized  (ergreifen ttJoKen*), 
he  said  to  the  emperor,  "Sire  (gnäbigfter  «^err),  order  some 
one  to  feel  my  pulse,  and  it  will  be  found  that  I  have 
a  fever."  This  sally  (biefer  gute  SinfaW)  saved  his  life. — 
Do  not  judge  (rid;ten),  you  who  do  not  wish  to  be  judged  ! 
Why  do  you  perceive  the  mote  (ber  (Splitter)  in  your 
brother's  eye,  you  w  ho  do  not  perceive  the  beam  (ber  ^aU 
fen)  which  is  in  your  own  eye  ? — Would  you  copy  your 
exercises,  if  I  copied  mine  ? — I  would  copy  them,  if  you 
copied  yours. — AVould  your  sister  have  transcribed  her  let- 
ter, if  I  had  transcribed  mine  ?—  She  would  have  transcribed 
it. — Would  she  have  set  out,  if  I  had  set  out? — I  cannot 
tell  you  what  she  w  ould  have  done,  if  you  had  set  out. 
(See'  end  of  Lesson  XXX\  L) 


NINETY-SEVENTH  LESSON.  — ^kktt   unti   mim^x^fit 
iution. 

To  grow  (to  wax).  SBacfifen*  (takes  fet)n*  for  its 

aiLxiliary.      Part,    past,     ge- 
tt)a(^fen.    Imperf.  wud)ö).' 

To  grow  rapidly  (fast).  ^c^nefl  tt»ad)fen*. 

That  child  has  grown  very  fast  2)ie[cö  Äinb  i[t  in  fuqcr  ßeit  fe^r 

in  a  short  time.  gewac^fen  (or  ^erangeir>a(I)fen). 

To  grow  up  (to  grow  tall).  ^eranwa^fen*. 

The  flower,  bie  S3(ume; 

the  shelter,  ber  <Srf)U^  (bic  <Si(f)erI;eit) ; 

the  cottage,  the  hut,  bte  ©tro^IjiUte. 

To  shelter  one's  self  from  some-   <Sic^  »or  Stwaö  (dat.)  f(J)ii^en. 

thing. 
To  take  shelter  from  something.   6i(f)  »or  (iXw^^  (dat.)  in  ©i(^et^ 
^eit  fe^en. 


Let  us  shelter  ourselves  from  SBir  ttjoffen  un§  bor  bcm  Oicgett 
the  rain  (the  storm).  (bcm  SB(nbe)  f^ii^eii  (tn  B\6)txs 

$cit  feöen). 

Let  us  enter  this  cottage  in  2af[en  <Ste  unö  tn  biefc  ©tro^^ftttc 
order  to  be  sheltered  from  ge^en,  urn  »or  bcm  ©turme  in 
the  storm  (tempest).  ^ic^cr^eit  ju  fel}n. 

For  fear  of.  9tu§  ?$ur^t  —  ju. 

To  catch  a  cold.  <Si^  crfattcn. 

I  will  not  go  out  for  fear  of  3^  '^^^^  «if^t  auögc^en,  aug  ?^urc^t, 
catching  a  cold.  mic^  ju  erfältcu  (ober:  ivcit  i^ 

mic^  bor  (Srfättung  fiix^U,  ober: 
auö  ?^urd)t,  ben  ©djnu^fen  ju 
fcefommen). 
He  does  not  wish  to  go  to  town  gr  ioitt  ni^t  na^   bcr  ©tabt  ^tf 
for  fear  of  meeting  with  one       ^en ,   auö  ?^ur(^t,   einen   feiner 
of  his  creditors.  ©laubiger  anzutreffen. 

Every  where,  throughout.     Uebcrvall. 
All  over  (throughout)  the  town,   f  3«  ^^^  ^<^Wxi  ^Stabt. 
Under  the  shade.  t  3«  ^^^  (bem)  ©cfiattcn. 

Let  us  sit  down  under  the  shade  {  ®e|en  wir  unS  in  ben  ©chatten 
of  that  tree.  bicfeö  Saumeö  (ober :  unter  t)ki 

fen  S3aum  in  ben  ©Ratten). 

To  pretend.  t  2;^un     (firf)    jlclfcn),    aU 

oh   or  alö    wenn    (followed 
by  the  imperfect  of  the  sub- 
junctive). 
That  men  pretends  to  sleep.        2)iefer  3Jiaun  jieflt  fi^ ,   aU  oO  cr 

fd^Iicfe. 
This  young    lady    pretends   to  2)iefeg  ^räufein  t^ut,  aU  öcrj^ünbc 
know  German.  fte  J)eutfd) ,    or   alö   wenn  (ob) 

fie  2)eutfcf)  »erftüube. 
They  pretend  to  come  near  us.   ©ie  jlellen  fi^ ,  aU  o&  (or  wenn) 
fte  ft^  unö  nähern  wollten. 
Then,  thus,  so,  consequently.     9tIfo. 

Obs.  A.     This  word  must   not   be    mistaken   for  the 
English  word  also,  which  is  translated  into  German  by 

In  a  short  time.  3«  Äurjem. 

Lately.  Sf^eulicfe. 

To  make  a  present  of  something  Semanbem  ein  ©efc^enf  mit  ßtwaö 

to  some  one,  macfjeu.  I 

Mr.  Fischer  wTote  to  me  lately,  ^err  %i\d)tx  f(^rieb  mir  nculic^,  | 
that  his  sisters  would  be  here  ta^  feine  ^räulein  <S(|wcflern  in  j 
in  a  short  time,  and  engaged      Äurjem  ^ier^erfommen  würben/ 
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me  to  tell  you  so;  you  will 
consequentlyhe  able  to  see  them, 
and  to  give  them  the  books 
which  you  have  bought.  They 
hope  that  you  will  make  them 
a  present  of  them.  Their  bro- 
ther has  assured  me,  that  they 
esteem  you  without  knowing 
you  personally. 

Would  to  God. 

Would  to  God  it  were  so. 
Would  to  God    he  had  done  it. 

To  want  amusement.  i 

To  get  or  be  tired.  ) 

How  could  I  get  tired  in  your 
company? 

Firstly  (at  first), 
secondly,  &c. 

To  have  reason  to. 
He  has  reason  to  be  sad. 
He  has  much  sorrow. 


unb  hat  mic^  ,  c§  3  ^  n  c  it 
p  fagen.  6ie  werben  fie  alfo 
fe^en,  unb  i^nen  tk  53üd)er 
(^eben  fcnnen,  wtldjt  Bit  ge? 
fauft  ^a&en.  <Bit  ^offen,  ba§ 
®te  il)mn  ein  ©efcfienf  bamit 
machen  werben.  3^r  Srnber 
i)at  mid)  »erftdjert,  ba^  fie  ©ic 
^oc^fffea^en,  ofine  <Sic  v^i^- 
fönlichjufennen. 

SBoate  ©Ott   (See   Obs.  F.  Les- 
son XCII.). 

2Boate  ©Ott,  eä  wäre  fo. 
Söoate  ©Ott,  er  t)ätte  eö  getf^an. 

Sänge  SBeife  Ijaben*. 

2Bie  fönnte  tc^   ^ei  S^ne«  lange 

SSeilc  f)aOen? 
erftenl; 
jweitenö,  u.  f.  n>. 

llrfa^e  ^aben*  —  jn, 

(är  ^at  Urfad)e  tranrig  jn  fe^n. 

ßr  f)at  üiel  23erbrn9  (Änmmer). 


0^*.  -5.     When   any   one 
must  answer  in  German : 

You  have  no  reason  for  it. 

To  look  upon  or  into. 

The    window    looks    into    the 

street. 
The  back  door   looks   into   the 

garden. 

To  drown. 


To  be  drowned. 

Tu  jump  out  of  the  window. 
To  throw  out  of  the  window. 

eXRMAN   GRAMM.    I. 


is   thanked  for  a  thing,  he 

t  ®ie  {;aben  nic^t  Urfa(i)c. 

©e^en  auf  or  nacf)» 

J)aö  ^enfter   ge^t   auf  bie  (nac^ 

ber)  ©traye. 
Die    ^interti^ür    ge^t    na^    bent 

©arten. 

drtränfen*  (active  verb). 
[  (Srtrinfcn   (neuter   verb).    Part. 
\     past,    ertrunfen.    Imperf.    er? 
<     tranf. 

j  drfaufen"^  (neuter  verb).    Part. 
[     past,  erfoffen.  Imperf.  erfoff. 

j  5tug  bent  ^enfier  [^ringen  * 
I  Sum  g-enfier  ^inauö  [pringen  *. 
j  5tuö  bent  ^cnfter  werfen  *. 
\  3w>«  ?^en|ter  ^inauö  werfen  *. 

24 
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To  shoot  (meaning  to  kill  by  (Erfc^ic^cn*. 
shooting). 


To  blow  out  some  one's  brainsJ 

To  shoot  one's  self  with  a  pistol. 
He  has  blown  out  his  brains. 
He    has    blown   out  his  brains 

with  a  pistol. 
I  am  drowning. 
He  jumped  out  of  the  window. 

To  get  paid. 
To  suffer  one's  self  to  be  pre- 
vailed upon. 
To  get  one's  self  invited  to  din^. 

Get  paid! 
Let  us  set  out. 

Let  us  breakfast. 

Let  him  give  it  me. 

Let  him    be    there   at    twelve 

o'clock. 
Let  him  send  it  me. 


He  may  believe  it. 

To  be  at  one's  ease. 
To  be  uncomfortable. 


3emanbem  eine^ugelöor  ben^o))f 

[gießen*. 
3emaut)em    eine  ^ugel  burd)   bag 

©e^irn  jagen. 
®t(f)  mit  einer  ^tfiole  evfd}ie^en*. 
gr  ^at  ftc^  erfd)ü[fen. 
(£r  ^at  fid)  mit   einer  ^iftote  er^ 

f^ofi'en. 
3^  ertrinfe. 
^r  ift  auö  bem  ^-enfier  gefprungen. 

t  ®id)  teja^Ien  laffen*. 
f  €>id)  bitten  laffen*. 

t  ®ic^  pm  SlJiittageffen   einlaben 
laffen  *. 

t  Saffen  <Ste  fidj  beja^Ien! 
Saffen  Sie  unö   (or   wir   Woden) 

abreifen, 
ßaffen   Bit  unS  (or   wir  wollen) 

frü^fiüden. 
ADa§  er  mir  eg  gebe,  or  er  gebe  eö 

mir. 
2)a§  er  um  ^wi^If  U^r  ta  fcl),   or 

er  fei)  um  jwölf  ll^r  ta. 
£)a9  er  mir  eö  fenbe,   or  er  fenbe 

eö  mir. 
$Da9  er  eg  glaube,  or  er  glaube  eg. 


I    am    very   rauch  at 

upon  this  chair. 
You   are    uncomfortable 

your  chair. 
We  are  uncomfortable   i 

boarding-house. 


SSe^agen,    bebaglic^    ober    becfuem 
fel)n*  (impers.  v.  gov.  dat.). 
Unbehaglich,  unbequem  ober  gcnirt 
fetm*. 
my  ease   gg  ift  mir  auf  biefem  «Stuhle  fe^r 
bebaglic^. 
upon   (gg  ift  3^«cn  nic^t  be^aglic^  (ober 
unbel^agtid))  auf  3^rem  Stuhle. 
that   gg  besagt  ung  in  biefem  Äoft^aufe 
(biefer  ^enfion)  ni^t. 


To  make  one's  self  comfortable.    ©id)'g  becjuem  mad)en. 
To  put  one's  self  out  of  the  way.    ®t^  bemiifjen. 
Make  yourself  comfortable.     ^     SDtad^en  ©ie  fid)'g  beciuem. 
Donotputyourselfoutoftheway.   Semü^cn  @ie  fid)  nic^t. 
Do  as  if  you  were  at  home.        £^un  @ie,  alg  wenn  fie  ju  ^aufc 
wären, 
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Go  and  tell  him  that  I  cannot  (Sic^tt  iinb  faget  i^m,  ta^  i6)  ^eute 
come  to-day.  nidjt  fommen  fann. 

He  came  and"  told  us  he  could  (Sr  fam  unb  fagte  un8 ,  ba^  et 
not  come.  nid)t  fommen  fönntc* 

To  prefer.  SDorjie^en*  (gebogen,  50g). 

I  prefer  the  useful  to  the  agree-  3d}  gie^c  baö  9lü^ticf)e  bem  5tnge:? 
able.  ne()men  »or. 

OÖS.  C.  When  an  adjective  is  used  substantively  in 
the  masculine  or  feminine  gender,  a  noun  is  always  un- 
derstood, e.  g.  ber  9ieid)e ,  the  rich,  meaning  ber  rei(J)e 
9)?ann;  bte  Schöne,  the  beautiful  woman,  meaning  bie 
fcj)öne  grau» 

Few  Avords  to  the  wise  (proverb.)   ©elefirteii  ift  gut  ^rebigen  (®))ric^s 
wert). 

Obs.  D.  An  adjective  used  substantively  without  a 
noun  being  understood  is  always  put  in  the  neuter  gen- 
der;  e.  g.  baö  ©voge,  the  great;  baö  (5r(;akne,  the  sub- 
lime ;  ^^^  5(eujjeve,  the  exterior ;  ba^  innere,  the  interior. 

What  he  likes   best  is    hunting   (Sein  Sietl^eö  ift  bie  3^0^  ""^  ^'^^ 

and  fishing.  ?^'ifd)en. 

AVhcre  strength  and  gentleness,  3)cnn   n^o    bag  ©tvenge   mit   bcm 

unite.  \      Barten, 

There  the  tone  sounds  full  and'  2Bo  ©tarfeg  ftc^  unb  SPflilbeg 
clear.  i      paarten, 

(  Da  gibt  eö  einen  guten  ^lang. 
(<Sd)iHer  in  his  Sieb  »on  ber 
®{ocfe,  the  Song  of  the  Boll.) 
Severe,  tender,  mild  (gentle),      ©treng,  jart,  milb. 

To  be   welcome.  SBidfommen  fei)n*. 

You  are  welcome  every  wliere.    (Sie  fiub  überall  n»ittfommen. 

He  will  arrive  in  a  week.  {ix    wirb    in   acl)t    2:agen    (einer 

2Bo(^e)  anfommen. 
It  took   him   a   Avcck   to  make   iix   I)at   bie  Clcife   in    ac^t  J^agen 
this  journey.  gemad;t. 

Obs  E.  Past  and  future  tenses  require  the  preposition 
in  with  the   dative. 

He  will  have  finished  his  studies   (ix  nnrb   feine  ©tubien    in   einem 

in  three  months.  SSierteljabre  »oflenbet  ^aben. 

He  finished  his  studies  in  a  year,    (ix    t)at    feine   @tubicn   in    einem 
3al;re  »oUenbet. 

21* 
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EXERCISES.  221. 


Have  you  already  seen  my  son  ? — I  have  not  seen  him 
yet,  how  is  he? — He  is  very  well;  you  will  not  be  able 
to  recognise  him,  for  he  has  grown  very  tall  in  a  short 
time. — Why  does  this  man  give  nothing  to  the  poor  ?— He 
is  too  avaricious  (geizig) ;  he  does  not  wish  to  open  his 
purse  for  fear  of  losing  his  money. — What  sort  of  weather 
is  it? — It  is  very  warm;  it  is  long  since  we  had  any  rain 
(e^  yat  tange  nic^t  geregnet);  I  believe  we  shall  have  a 
storm  (etn@eantter  befommen).— It  may  be  (ba^  !ann  ivo^t 
fei^n). — The  ^Aind  rises  (ftc^  erbeten*),  it  thunders  already ; 
do  you  hear  it?— Yes,  I  do  hear  it,  but  the  storm  is  still 
far  off  (n?eit  entfernt).— Not  so  far  as  you  think ;  see  how 
it  lightens.— Bless  me  (mein  ©Ott),  what  a  shower  (Welc^ 
tin  entfe^lic^ev  D^egen  ift  bvtöj ! — If  we  go  into  some  place 
we  shall  be  sheltered  from  the  storm. — Let  us  go  into 
that  cottage  then;  we  shall  be  sheltered  there  from  the 
wind  and  the  rain.^I  have  a  great  mind  to  bathe  (babett) 
to-day. — Where  will  jou  bathe?— In  the  river.— Are  j'ou 
not  afraid  of  being  drowned?— Oh  no!  I  can  swim. — 
Who  taught  you  (eö)?— Last  summer  I  took  a  few  les- 
sons at  the  swimming-school  (bie  8^mmmfc()u(e). — Where 
shall  we  go  to  now?  Which  road  shall  we  take? — The 
shortest  will  be  the  best.— We  have  too  much  sun,  and 
I  am  still  very  tired.  Let  us  sit  down  under  the  shade 
of  this  tree. — Who  is  that  man  that  is  sitting  under  the 
tree? — I  do  not  know  him. — It  seems,  he  wishes  to  be 
alone;  for  when  we  offer  (tt)üKen*)  to  approach  him,  he 
pretends  to  be  asleep. — He  is  like  your  sister;  she 
understands  German  very  well;  but  when  I  begin  to 
speak  to  her,  she  pretends  not  to  understand  me. 

223. 
Have  you  seen  Mr.  Jaeger?— I  have  seen  him;  he  told 
me  that  his  sisters  would  be  here  in  a  short  time,  and 
desired  me  to  tell  you  so.— When  they  have  arrived;  you 
may  give  them  the  gold  rings  which  you  have  bought; 
they  flatter  themselves  that  you  will  make  them  a  present 
of  them  :  for  they  love  you  without  knowing  you  person- 
ally.—Has  my  sister  already  written  to  you?— She  has 
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written  to  me,  I  am  going  to  answer  her. — Shall  I  (fott 
ic^)  tell  her  that  you  are  here? — Tell  her;  but  do  not 
tell  her,  that  I  am  Awaiting  for  her  impatiently. — Why 
have  you  not  brought  your  sister  along  with  you? — 
Which  one? — The  one  you  always  bring,  the  youngest 
(bie  jüngfte). — She  did  not  wish  to  go  out,  because  she 
has  the  tooth-ache.— I  am  very  sorry  for  it;  for  she  is 
a  very  good  girl. — How  old  is  s''e?— She  is  nearly  fif- 
teen years  old.- She  is  very  tall  for  her  age  (baö  Süer). 
— How  old  are  you? — I  am  twenty-two. — Is  it  possible! 
I  thought  you  were  not  yet  twenty. 

223. 

Will  you  drink  a  cup  of  (bte  3:^affe)tea? — I  thank  you, 
I  do  not  like  tea. — Do  you  like  coffee? — I  do  like  it,  but 
I  have  just  drunk  some. — Do  you  not  get  tired  here? — 
How  could  I  get  tired  in  this  agreeable  society? — As  to 
me  I  always  want  amusement. — if  you  did  as  I  do,  you 
would  not  want  amusement;  for  1  listen  to  all  those  who 
tell  me  anything.  In  this  manner  I  learn  (erfahren*)  a 
thousand  agreeable  tilings,  and  I  have  no  time  to  get  tired; 
but  you  do  nothing  of  that  kind,  that  is  the  reason  why 
you  want  amusement. — I  would  do  every  thing  like  Ot)ie) 
you,  if  I  had  no  reason  to  be  sad. — I  have  heard  just 
now  that  one  of  my  best  friends  has  shot  simself  with  a 
pistol,  and  that  one  of  my  wife's  best  friends  has  drowned 
herself. — Where  has  she  drowned  herself?— She  has 
drowned  herself  in  the  river  which  is  behind  her  house. 
Yesterday  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  she  rose  \\  ithout 
saying  a  word  to  any  one,  leaped  out  of  the  v\  indow  which 
looks  into  the  garden,  and  threw  (ftiir^en)  herself  into  the 
river  where  she  was  drowned. — Let  us  always  seek  the 
friendship  (tie  gveunb[c{)aft)  of  the  good,  and  avoid  (fiteren*) 
the  society  of  the  wicked;  for  bad  society  corrupts  (l^cr- 
terben)  good  manners  (bie  (Sitten,  fem.  plur.). — What  sort  of 
weather  is  it  to-day  ?— It  snows  continually  (ncc^  immer), 
as  it  snowed  yesterday,  and  according  to  all  appearances 
(aUem  ^nfc^eine  nacf))  will  also  snow  to-morrow. —Let  it 
snow,  I  should  like  it  to  snow  still  more,  and  to  freeze 
also,  for  I  am  always  very  well  when  it  is  very  cold, — 
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And  I  am  always  very  well  when  it  is  neither  cold  nor 
warm — It  is  too  windy  (c^av  ju  itJtnbig)  to-day,  and  we 
should  do  better,  if  we  stayed  at  home. — Whatever  weather 
it  may  be,  I  must  go  out,  for  I  promised  to  be  with  my  sister 
at  a  quarter  past  eleven,  and  I  must  keep  my  word.  (See 
end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


NINETY-EIGHTH  LESSON.— ildjt  UXlb  mmi^i^^t 
Uction. 

TVT  X    -.1    i     J-        •         -^      c       ^  Itnacacttet  (ffoverns  the  een.). 
Notwithstanding,  in  spite  of.      j  ^.^^  i^.oy^n^s  the  accus.). 

Notwithstanding  that.  ©effcu  uni3eacl)tet. 

In  spite  of  him  (her,  them).         SBibcr  feinen  (i^ren)  SBittcn. 

Notwithstanding  his  promise.        Bme§  äJerfpre^cng  nngeac^tct. 

Even.  Soujar. 

He  has  even  not  money  enough   (5r  '[)at  fogar  uicfct  ©efb  genug,  um 
to  buy  some  bread.  "         Srcb  ^u  faufen. 


(  ©g  bergejMt  machen,  ba§. 


To  manage.  <  (S§  [c  einricljten,  t)a§. 

f  da  [c  niad)en,  bajj. 
[  5[Ract)en  Bit  eö   fc,  ta^  Bit  alle 
I     ©amftag  5tbenb  mit  ^\)Xtx  5lrbcit 
Do  you  manage    to  finish  yomy      fertig  werben? 

work  every  Saturday  night?J  Oviditen  @ie  e^  fo  ein,  bafi  ®ie 
I  jeten  ©amftag  5lbenb  mit  3^1^^^ 
I      5tr0eit  fertig  werben? 

i9iiditen  ®ie  eg  fo  ein  (ober  machen 
®ie  es  fo),  td^  <Sie  alle  ©amö* 
tag  5tbenb  mit  3^rer  5lrbeit 
fertig  ftnb  (ober  3^re  5lr0eit 
fertig  t)abfn)? 

Try  to  do  that  to  oblige  me.  SeftreOcn  «Sie  fiA,  biefeg  ju  t^un, 
um  mid)  ju  »erbinbcn.^ 

I  manage  fo  go  thither.  3d)  rirf)te  es  fo  ein,   ba^  if^  ^itt* 

gelten  faun. 

To  have  done.  ?^'ertig  fei)n*. 

Will  you  soon  have  done  work-  ®inb  <Sie  6alb  mit  3^rcr  9Ir&cit 

ing?  fertig? 

I  shall  soon  have  done.  3d)   werbe  halt  bamit  fertig  fe^n. 

To  keep  warm.  (gid)  warm  baften*. 

To  go  always  neat.  Bid)  immer  reinlid)  I^attcn*. 

To  be  (to  keep)  on  one's  guard.   Si^  ^üten,  fid)  öcrfe^en. 
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To  take  care  (he  careful). 

To  keep  one  one's  guard  against 

some  one. 
Take  care  that  you  do  not  fall. 

To    beware    of    somebody     or 

something. 
Keep  on  your  guard  against  that 

man. 
If  you  do  not  take  care  of  that 

horse  it  will  kick  you. 

Take  care. 

I  fear  he  will  come. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  he  will  come. 

The  bad  weather  hinders  us  from 

taking  a  walk. 
1  shall  prevent  you  from  going 

out. 
I    shall    not  set  out  till   every 

thing  is  ready. 
The  enemy  is  stronger  than  you 

thought. 
I  shall  certainly  come,  unless  I 

am  taken  ill. 
To  be  taken  ill  (to  fall  sick). 
Very  little  more,  a«rf/ would  do  it. 

It   is    in  your  power   to  obtain 

me  that  situation. 
He  is  quite  different  from  what 

he  Avas  two  years  ago. 
You    do    not   act  any  more  as 

you  have  done. 

Before  you  undertake  anything 

tell  me  of  it. 
Did    any    body   know    to    tell 

a   story   in    a   more    natural 

(more   artless)    manner    than 

Lafontaine  ? 

A  thought, 
an  idea, 
a  sally. 
To  be  struck  with  a  thought. 

A  thought  strikes  me. 


Sicf)  in  5tc^t  ueliimcn*. 

Sicf)   t»or  3f"i^int>en   in  %ä)i  nc^:* 

men*  (or  l)itten). 
9iebmen  ®ic  fid)   in   5Icbt    (f)iitcn 

®ie  jict),  ba§  Sic  nic^t  fallen. 
Slot)   Dcr  3e^u^u^em  ober  »or  (iu 

\va^  bi'itcn  (or  in  5lci)t  nehmen). 
v'TMiten  eie  fidj  Der  bicfcm  9)^anne. 

Söcnn  Sie  fid)  »or  biefem  ^fcrbc 
nid)t  in  5ld}t  ncfjmen,  fo  wivt» 
eg  ©ie  fdifacjen. 

Se^en  <£ie  fic^  »or. 

3c^  fürff)te,  ta\]  er  fcmme, 
3c^  ^ipeifle  nid}t,  bay  er  fommt. 
2)ag    fd)[ed)te    SBetter    »erljinbert, 

t>a^  mix  [parieren  ge^en. 
3d)    werbe   fd)cn   »er^tnbern,   ta^ 

@ie  an^ge^en. 
3d)  werbe  'nUi)t  abreifen,  bi§  5l(Ic§ 

fertig  ift. 
SDer  ?i-einb  ift  flarfer,   aU  6ic  gc* 

gKinbt  I)abcn. 
3cf)   werbe  genn^  fommen,  eg  fct) 

benn,  bafj  id)  franf  wiirbe. 
Aran!  werben*, 
(is  fe{}lt  wenig,  ba§  id)  cö  t^ue. 

t  (So   fte^t  nnr  bei  Sf'ne«^   ^^9 

id)  biefe  ©telle  beftMiime. 
(ii  \)i  gan5  anberg,  alö  eröorjwei 

3a^ren  war. 
<B\t  ^anbeln   nic^t   me^r    fo,  wk 

(or   «Sic   ^anbefn   anberg,   alg) 

@ie  getban  ^aben. 
(ii)t  Sie  ßtwa^^  nnterne^men,   fa? 

gen  Sie  eö  mir. 
4\tt  3enia"i'   <iii^  ci"c  natitrlicftcrc 

(ungefiinfteltere)  5trt  ,5n  iX^'<xi)Un 

gewn§t,  aU  Lafontaine? 

ein  ®ebanfe  (masc); 

cine  3^ee,- 

ein  Sinfalf  (masc). 

fiinen  (Einfall  l)aben*  (einfallen*). 
f  (iö  fällt  mir  (Stwaö  ein. 
\  ^d)  ^abe  einen  Einfall. 
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That  never  crossed  my  mind. 
To  take  it  into  one's  head. 
He  took  it  into  his  head  lately 

to  rob  me. 
What  is  in  your  head? 

In  order  that,  in  order  to. 
He   works  in  order  to  be  one 
day  useful  to  his  country. 

The  native  country,  the  father- 
land, 
One  day,  once, 

To  be  born. 
Where  were  you  born? 
I  was  born  in  this  country. 

Where  was  your  sister  born? 
She    was    boVn   in    the   united 

States  of  North  America. 
Where  were  your  brothers  born  ? 
They  were  born  in  France. 


®o  (gttt)a§  ifl  mir  nie  cingefaUcn. 

t  ®ic^  einfaflen  laffcn*. 

t  (Sr  Iie§  ltd)   neulich    einfallen, 

mi^  ju  bej^e^Ien. 
t  3Bag  fdflt  3§nen  ein? 

5Iuf  t)<x^  or  bamit. 

Sr  arbeitet,  'i)Ci\m.i  er  feinem  93as 

terlanbc  einjl  (eine§.5;ageö)  nü^* 

lief)  trerbe. 
bag  23aterlanb; 

eineg  ^ageö,  einjl. 

OeBiirttg  fet^n*. 

t  SBo  finb  @ie  gebürtig? 

t  3f^   ^ttt  tn  biefem   ßanbc  ge* 

Inirtig. 
t  2Bo  i ft  3^reec^ivefter  gebürtig? 
t  ©ie  ijl  in  ben  SJeretntgten  (Staa? 

ten  »on  9Zorbamerifa  gebürtig, 
t  2Bo  fin b3l?teS3rübcr  gebürtig? 
t  ®{e  finb  in  grantreic§  gebürtig. 


Around,  round. 

All  around,  round  about. 


^crum  (um^er). 

Sfiunb  ^erum  (rnnb  um^er). 


The  dish  went  around  the  whole 
company  till  it  came  back  to 
the  landlord. 

We  sailed  around  England. 

They  went  about  the  town  to 
look  at  the  curiosities. 

To  go  around  the  house. 
To  go  around  the  house. 

To  express  one's  self. 

To  make  one's  self  understood. 

To  have  the  habit. 

To  accustom. 

To  accustom  one's  self  to  some- 
thing. 

Children  must  be  accustomed 
early  to  labour. 


T)\t  (S(!)üffet  ging  bei  ber  ganzen 
2;ifcbgefeöfd)aft  bcrum,  big  jie 
mieber  ^um  SBirtbe  jurücffam. 

SBir  fegelten  nm  dnglanb  ^erum. 

<8ie  gingen  in  ber  ©tabt  nm^er, 
um  ibre  SD'icrfnjürbtgfetten  jube^^ 
trachten. 

Itm  "i^o,^  ^aug  ^erum  geben*. 

3n  bem  ^aufe  um^er  ge^en*« 

®tc^  augbrüdcn. 

<Sic^  Derftänblic^  magern 

S)ie  ®cit)of)n^eit  ^aben*. 

©ewöbnen. 

6ic^  an  dixod^  (accus.)  gen^o^nen. 

^inber  muffen  hd  3fiten  an  Vit 
5trbeit  gewöhnt  tperben. 
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f  eine    (accus.)     ©ac^e    ö^lvo^nt 
To  be  accustomed  to  a  thing.      g/^;^»**,^,  (gen.)  gemo^nt  fel)n*. 
\  5ln  eine  @a^e  (ace.)  gctvö^nt  feijn*. 
I  am  accustomed  to  it.  S*^  ^in  eö  gettto^ht. 

I  cannot  express  myself  in  Ger-  3^  ^^nn  mid}  im  •Deutfc^en  utcfitgut 
man,  for  I  am  not  in  the  ha-  ausbritcfen,  weil  id)  mä)t  ju  fpre- 
bit  of  speaking  it.  ^en  (^eit)oi)nt  bin  (ober :  Weil  idj 

im  Sprechen  nicftt  c^eüht  bin^. 
You  speak  properly.  f  ©ic  reben,  Wie  jtd)''ö  gefrört. 

To  chatter.  ^^laubern. 

To  prate.  ©d}iva^en. 

A  prating  man.  f  din  *^Iaubcrer,  ©c^tvä^cr. 

A  prating  woman.  (line  ©c^wä^erin. 

To  practise.  lieben. 

I  practise  speaking.  t  3dt)  nbt  mic^  im  ®)?rec^en. 

To  associate  (to  converse)  with  Tlit  3entanbem  umgel;en  *. 

some  one. 
1  associate  (converse)  with  him.  3c6  ge^e  mit  i^m  nm. 

EXERCISES.   224. 

Have  you  been  learning  German  long? — No,  Sir,  I  have 
only  been  learning  it  these  six  months. — Is  it  possible! 
you  speak  tolerably  (jiemtid)}  well  for  so  short  a  time. — 
You  jest  (fc^evjen);  I  do  not  know  much  (of  it)  yet. — 
Indeed,  you  speak  it  well  already. — I  think  you  flatter  me 
a  little. — Not  at  all;  you  speak  it  properly. — In  order  to 
speak  it  properly,  one  must  know  more  (of  it)  than  I 
know. — You  know  enough  (of  it)  to  make  yourself  under- 
stood.— I  still  make  many  faults. — That  is  (t^ut)  nothing; 
you  must  not  be  bashful ;  besides  (überbie§)  you  have  made 
no  faults  in  all  you  have  said  just  now. — I  am  still  timid, 
because  I  am  afraid  of  being  laughed  at  (man  möd;te  ftc^ 
Über  mid)  luftig  machen).— It  would  be  very  unpolite  to 
laugh  at  you.  Who  would  be  (benn)  so  unpolite  as  to 
laugh  at  you? — Do  you  not  know  the  proverb? — What 
proverb  ? — He  who  (Lesson  XXXI.)  wishes  to  speak  well, 
must  begin  by  speaking  badly.  Do  you  understand  all  I  am 
telling  you? — I  do  understand  and  comprehend  (l^egreifen  *) 
it  very  well ;  but  I  cannot  yet  express  myself  well  in  German, 
because  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  it. — That  will 
come  in  (mit  t>tx)  time. — I  wish  it  (may)  with  all  my  heart. 
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Good  morning,  Bliss. — Ah  (^t)!  here  you  are  at  last. 
I  have  been  waiting  for  you  with  impatience. — You  will 
pardon  me,  my  dear,  I  could  not  come  sooner  (e&er). — 
Sit  down,  if  you  please. — How  is  your  mother? — She  is 
better  to-day  than  she  was  yesterday. — I  am  glad  of  it. 
— Were  you  at  the  ball  yesterday?— I  was  there. — Were 
you  much  amused  (ftc^  Beluftigen)?— Only  so  so. — At  what 
o'clock  did  you  return  home  ? — At  a  quarter  past  eleven. 

225. 

Doyou  sometimes  see  my  brother? — I  do  see  him  some- 
times ;  when  I  met  him  the  other  day  (neulicf)),  he  complained 
of  you.  "If  he  had  behaved  better,  and  had  been  more 
economical  (f^javfam)/'  said  he,  "he  Mould  have  had  no 
debts  (©c^utben,  plur.),  and  I  would  not  have  been  angry 
with  him." — I  begged  of  (Intten  *)  him  to  have  compassion 
on  you,  telling  him  that  you  had  not  even  money  enough 
to  buy  bread.  Tell  him,  when  you  see  him,"  replied  he 
to  me,  "that  notwithstanding  his  bad  behaviour  towards 
me,  I  pardon  him.  Tell  him  also,"  continued  he,  "that 
one  should  not  laugh  (fpctten)  at  those  to  whom  (Lessons 
XVI.  and  LXII.)  one  is  under  obligations.  Have  the 
goodness  to  do  this,  and  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you,' 
added  he  in  going  away. — Why  do  you  associate  with 
that  man  ? — I  would  not  associate  with  him,  if  he  had  not 
rendered  me  great  services. — Do  not  trust  him,  for  if  you 
are  not  on  your  guard,  he  will  cheat  you. — Take  care 
of  that  horse,  otherwise  it  will  kick  you. — Why  do  you 
work  so  much  ? — I  work  in  order  to  be  one  day  useful 
to  my  country.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


NINETY-NINTH  LESSON.  — UtUlt  uittr  neuTtjiöfte 
fection. 

He  is  too  fond  of  me  to  do  -J-  6r  liebt  mic^  511  fe^r,  alö  ba^ 
such  a  thing.  er  tiefet  tl^iin  (elite. 

I  Mill  rather  die  than  do  that,  f  ^ä)  will  lieber  fterben ,  alö 
t)a§  ic^  bicfeö  t^un  fcfltc,  or 
al^  biefeö  t^un. 
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She  loved  him  so  much,  that  she  ©ic  liebte  i^n  fo  fe^r,  ^a^  fte  i^tt 
even  wished  to  mavry  him.  fogar  ijeirat^en  wollte. 

He  cannot  have  said  that  unless  f  ßr  fann  biefeö  nic^t  gefagt  ^a- 
he  is  a  fool.  ben  ,  eä  fct}  bcnn ,   ba^  er   ein 

5Rarr  ifi. 


To  get  married    (to  enter  into  J 

matrimony).  f 

To  marry  somehody. 
To  marry   (meaning  to  give  in 

marriage). 
]\[y    cousin ,    having   given  his 

sister   in    marriage,    married 

Lady  Pommern. 

Is  your  cousin  married? 
No,  he  is  still  a  bachelor. 
To  be  a  bachelor. 


®icb  »erbeirat^e«. 
€>\ä)  Dere()e(tc^en  or  »ertnä^fen. 
3emanben  f)eiratE)en. 
a)er^eiratf)en  (t)eret)enc§en)._ 

9?acf)bem  mein  93etter  feine  ©c^tvc^ 
^n  ücrbeirat^et  ^atte  (Lesson 
XC),  ^eiratbete  er  g-rdulein  von 
^ommern. 

3ft  3^1^  •'Pe^'i^  33etter  »erf)eiratf)et? 

t  9^ein,  er  ifi  nod)  leb  ig. 

t  Sebig  feijn*. 


Embarrassed,  puzzled,  at  a  loss.  23  erleg  en. 

The  embarrassment,  the  puzzle,  bie  93erlcgcnbett. 

You  embarrass  (puzzle)  me.  <Sie  fc^cn  mtcf)  in  23ertegenf;eit. 

You  puzzle  (perplex)  me.  (£ie  madden  mi^  üeriegen. 

The  marriage,  bie  ^etrat^,  bie  ßb^. 

He  demands  my  sister  in  mar-  dr  »erlangt  meine  <Sd)n?efier  pr 
riage.  (She, 


To  take  measures. 
I  shall  take  other  measures. 


SJ^aßregeln   nehmen  *    (or    crgrci* 

fen  *). 
3^   tt)erbe   anberc   SD^ia^regeln   er* 

greifen  (or  neljmen). 

Goodness!     how    rapidly    does  5Hein   Oott!     trie    »crfireid)t    bie 

time  pass  in  your  society.  Qdt  in  ^^xtx  ®efenfd)aft. 

The  compliment,  bag  Compliment  (plur.  ei). 

You   are   making  me  a  compli-  @ie  macfcen   mir    tia   ein  Äompit; 

ment  to  which  I  do  not  know  ment,  ^vorauf  ic^  51id)tS  jn  ants 

what  to  answer.  irorten  tt^ei^. 

The  least  blow  makes  him  cry   2)er  fieinfte  ®d)(ag  mad)t  if)n  U^ci* 
(weep).  nen  (bringt  i^n  pm  Seinen), 


1  Neuter  nouns,  derived  from  foreign  languages  and  terminating  in 
cnt,  take  e  in  the  plural,  except  the  two  words:  baö  ^krlament, 
the  parliament,  ia^  Olegiment,  the  regiment;  which,  like  all  other 
neuter  nouns,  takes  er  in  ail  the  cases  plural. 
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To  frighten. 


To  be  frightened»  j 

Thou    art    frightened,     he    is 

frightened. 
Be  not  frightened. 
The   least  thing   frightens   him 

(her,  them). 
At  what  are  you  frightened? 

To  be  frightened  at  something. 

To  depend  on,  upon.        \ 

Thatdependsupon  circumstances. 
That  does  not  depend  upon  me. 
It  depends  upon  him  to  do  that. 

0  !  yes,  it  depends  upon  him. 

That  man  lives  at  every  body's 

expense. 
The  expense   (cost), 

At  other  people's   expense   (or 
charge). 

The  fault. 

It  is  not  my  fault.  \ 

Do  not  lay  it  to  my  charge.  | 
Do  not  accuse  me  of  it.  \ 

Who  can  help  it? 

Whose  fault  is  it  ?  j 

1  cannot  help  it.  S 

The  delay, 
He  does  it  without  delay. 
I  must  go  (must  be  off). 

Go  away  !  begone ! 

To  he  astonished  Our  prised^. 

I  am  surprised  at  it. 


erf(^retfen  (a  regular  active 
verb). 

@rf(f)recfen  *  (a  neuter  irregular 

verb)  (erfd^rorfen,  erfc^raf). 
2)u  erf^ricfil,   er  erfc^ricft. 

(ärfd)rccfen  ©ic  nicf)t. 

2)aö  ©erin^fie  crf^recft  i^n  (fie). 

SBoriiber    erfrf)recfen   ®ie?     (See 

06s.  C.  Lesson  LIV.) 
Ueber  dtmag  (accus.)  erf(^recfcn*« 

2t6^angen*  —  »on. 
5tnfommen*  —  auf. 

2)aö  ^änfjt  t)on  ben  Urnftänbcn  aB. 
©aö  t)ängt  nicfit  ücit  mir  ab. 
ßg  ^ängt  üon  i^m  ab  biefeö  p  t^un. 
D!  ja,   'i)Oi^   ^ängt    »on    f§m    ab 

(fommt  auf  i^n  OlxC). 
tiefer  5fJianu  lebt  auf  3«bermannö 

Unf  often, 
bie  llnfofien    (is   never  used   in 

the  singular). 
5luf  5lnberer  Xlnfojlen. 

bte  ®(iulb. 
J  f  3^  ^itt  nid)t  6($ulb  baran. 
\  f  (Is  ift  uidjt  meine  ©t^ulb. 

j  t  ©eben  @ie  mir  bie  «Si^ulb  ni^t. 

SB  er  fann  bafiir? 
1 1  SBcr  ift  ecbulb  baran  ? 
\  SBefven  ©cbulb  ifi  eö? 
\  3<^  fan«  9^ic^tg  bafiir. 
j  3c^  fann  e^  nic^t  anbcrn. 

ber  5tuff^nb. 

Sr  t^ut  eg  o^ne  Sluffc^ub. 

t  3c^  »ill  maiden,    tio,^  ic!^  fort^ 

fomme. 
t  SDkc^en  @ie,ba9  ©ie  fortfommen ! 

(Srjtauncn,    erftaunt  fe^n*» 
I  3<^  erflaune  barüber. 
'  3^  t^in  bariibcr  erftaunt. 
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An  extraordinary  tiling  happened   dg  ereignete  ftc^   dwai   Stu^erot;: 
which  surprised   every  body.       bentlid)eö,  worüber   Sci'ei^ntarm 


Many  things  have  passed  which' 
will  surprise  you.  j 


Many  days  will  pass  before  thatl 
takes  place.  i 


erftaunte  (erftaunt  wax). 
(So  ift   23ielcö   gefdie^eit,   worüber 

®te  erftaunen  werben. 
(S^  f)at  nd)  33ielcö  ereignet ,   wor? 

über  ®ie  erftaunen  werben. 
ÜJiebrere  Za^t    werben    ^inge^en. 

e()e  biefes  gefcl)iebt. 
do  werben  mehrere  2;age  ^inge^en, 

e^e  biefeg  gefd)iel)t. 


To  jest.  ®^  era  en. 

The  jest,  ber  <Sd)er,5. 

You  are  jesting.  ®ie  f^er^en. 

He  is  no  joker  (cannot  take  a  (ix  lä^t  ntc^t  mit  fiä)  fc^er^en. 
joke). 


To  beg  some  one's  pardon. 
I  beg  your  pardon. 
To  pardon. 

The  watch  goes  too  fast. 

The  watch  goes  too  slow  (loses). 

My  watch  has  stopped. 

To  stop. 

Where  did  we  leave  off? 
Where  did  we  stop? 
We  left  off  at  the  fortieth  Lesson, 
page  140. 
To  wind  up  a  watch. 
To  regulate  a  watch. 
Your  watch  is  twenty   minutes 
too  fast,   and  mine  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  too  slow. 
It  will  soon  strike  twelve. 
Has  it  already  struck  twelve? 

To  strike  (beat). 
Thou  strikest,  he  strikes. 

Till  I  see  you  again.  ( 

I  hope  to  see  you  again  soon.  ( 


3emanben  urn  SSerjei^nng  bitten*. 
3c^  bitte  @ie  urn  äJerjeiiJnng. 
3)er3eii)cn*  (oerjietjen,  »crjiej)). 

2)ie  Ubr  ge^t  »or  (or  ju  frn^). 
•Die  Ubr  get)t  na^  (or  5U  fpdt). 
SReine  Uf)r  ift  fielen  geblieben, 

«Sieben  bleiben*. 

f  2Ö0  ftnb  wir  |leben  geblieben? 

t  2Ö0  ftnb  wir  geblieben? 

2öir  ftnb  bei  ber  »ierjigften  See? 
tion,  Seite  140,  fielen  geblieben. 

(Sine  Ubr  aufhieben  "*. 

(Sine  Ubr  [teilen. 

3^re  Ubr  gebt  jwanjig  SDiiuuten 
ju  früb  CüorD  unb  bic  ineinige 
eine  SSiertelftunbe  p  fpät  (na^). 

(So  wirb  gleid)  jwölf  fd)lagen. 

^at  eö  fd)on  jwiJtf  gefd) lagen  ? 

©erlagen*  (Imperf.  fc^Iug). 

J)u  [c^lägft,  er  [erlägt. 

t  5luf  balbigeö  2Bieberfe^en2. 


2  This  is  the  way  in  which  Germans  who  are  intimately  acquainted 
generally  express  themselves  when  separating.  It  answers  to  the  French  ; 
au  plainir  de  vous  revoir,  or  simply  au  revoir. 
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To  fail,  to  want,  to  ail.         ^-e^leu. 

What  ails  you?  \  «r,  ,  r<,,  o.u^^^'i 

What  is  the  matter  with  you?j  ^Öag  fe^It  3^nen? 
You  look  so  melancholy.  ®ie  fe^eit  fo  frf)tt)ermüt^ig  <xvl^, 

0«  conaiaon,  or  provided.         )  ^^  ^^^^^'i'^- 

I  will  lend  you  money,  provided  3^5  ii^i^I  3^"en  ®clt)  leiten,  unter 
you  will  henceforth  be  more  ber  33cbiiii^ung,  ba^  ®ie  in  3u? 
economical  than  you  have  hi-  fünft  fparfamer  fepen,  <xU  @ic 
therto  been.  bi^t}er  geroefen  ftnt). 

Henceforth.  3«  Bufu^ft- 

Economical.  Sparfam  or  ^an^l^dlterifc^. 

To  renounce  gambling.  2)em  ©piele  entfagcn. 

The  game  (sport,  play),         baö  «Spiel. 

To  follow  advice  ^counsel)  \  ®*"^"^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^' 

10  lollo^^  adMce  (counsel).        j  (^.^^^^^  g^^^j^  t,efclgen. 

EXERCISES    226. 

What  o'clock  is  it  ?— It  is  half-past  one. — You  say  it  is 
half-past  one^  and  by  (auf  with  the  dat )  my  watch  it  is 
but  half-past  twelve. — It  will  soon  strike  two. — Pardon  me, 
it  has  not  yet  struck  one.— I  assure  you,  it  is  five-and- 
twenty  minutes  past  one,  for  my  watch  goes  very  well. — 
Bless  me!  liow  rapidly  time  passes  in  your  society. — You 
make  me  a  compliment  to  which  I  do  not  know  what  to 
answer. — Have  you  bought  your  watch  in  Paris  ? — I  have 
not  bought  it,  my  uncle  has  made  me  a  present  of  it  (ba^ 
mit}.— W' hat  has  that  woman  entrusted  you  with? — She  has 
entrusted  me  with  a  secret  of  a  (V)Cn  einem)  great  count 
who  is  in  a  great  embarrassment  about  the  marriage  of 
one  of  his  daughters. — Does  any  one  ask  her  in  marriage? 
— The  man  who  demands  her  in  marriage  is  a  nobleman  of 
the  neighbourhood  (auö  t^er  9la(^bar[4)afO.— Is  herich?— 
No,  he  is  a  poor  devil  who  has  not  a  farthing  (bev  ^eKer). 
— You  say  you  have  no  friends  among  }  our  schoolfellows 
(bev  9)Htf(i)ü(er) ;  but  is  it  not  your  fault?  You  have  spoken 
ill  of  them  (i)on  i^nen),  and  they  have  not  offended  you. 
They  have  done  you  good,  and  nevertheless  you  have 
quarrelled  with  them  (page  328).  Believe  me,  he  who 
has  no  friends  deserves  (^evbienen)  to  have  none. 
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227. 

Dialogue  (ba^  ©efpräc^)  betiveen  a  Tailor  and  his 
Journeyman  (ber  ©efed,  gen.  en).— Charles ,  have  you 
taken  the  clothes  to  the  Count  Narissi  ? — Yes,  Sir,  I  have 
taken  them  to  him. — What  did  he  say  ?— He  said  nothing 
but  that  (au^er  bap)  he  had  a  great  mind  to  give  me  a 
box  on  the  ear  (bie  Obvfeige),  because  I  had  not  brought 
them  sooner. — What  did  you  answer  him?— Sir,  said  I, 
I  do  not  understand  that  joke:  pay  me  what  you  owe  me; 
and  if  you  do  not  do  so  instantly,  I  shall  take  other  mea- 
sures. Scarcely  (faumj  had  I  said  that,  when  he  put  his 
hand  to  his  sword  (nac^  bem  Siegen  greifen*),  and  I  ran 
away  (bie  giuc^t  nehmen*}. 

228. 
At  what  are  you  astonished? — I  am  astonished  to  find 
you  still  in  bed. — If  you  knew  how  (txne)  sick  I  am,  you 
Avould  not  be  astonished  at  it. — Has  it  already  struck 
twelve? — Yes,  madam,  it  is  already  half-past  twelve. — 
Is  it  possible  that  it  is  so  late? — That  is  not  late,  it  is 
still  early.— Does  your  watch  go  well  (vec(;0?— No,  Miss, 
it  goes  a  quarter  of  an  hour  too  fast. — And  mine  goes 
half  an  hour  too  slaw. — Perhaps  it  has  stopped. — In  fact, 
you  are  right. — Is  it  wound  up? — It  is  wound  up,  and 
yet  (bennoä))  it  does  not  go. — Do  you  hear,  it  is  striking 
one  o'clock. — Then  I  will  regulate  my  watch  and  go 
home.— Pray  (id;  bitte),  stay  a  little  longer  C^OC^  tiw 
ivenig)! — I  cannot,  for  we  dine  precisely  at  one  o'clock 
(mit  bem  ^d)U\^t  eine).— (Adieu),  till  I  see  you  again. 

229. 

What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  dear  friend?  Why  do 
you  look  so  melancholy? — Nothing  ails  me. — Are  you  in 
any  trouble  (JP)aben  Sie  ivgenb  einen  Äummev)?— I  have 
nothing,  and  even  less  than  nothing,  for  I  have  not  a 
farthing,  and  owe  a  great  deal  to  my  creditors.  Am  I  not 
very  unhappy  ? — When  a  man  is  well  and  has  friends  he 
is  not  unhappy.— Dare  I  ask  you  a  favour? — What  do 
you  wish? — Have  the  goodness  to  lend  me  fifty  crowns. — 
I  will  lend  you  them  with  all  my  heart,  but  on  condition 
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that  you  will  renounce  gambling,  and  be  more  economical 
than  you  have  hitherto  been  —I  see  now,  that  you  are  my 
friend,  and  I  love  you  too  much  not  to  follow  your  advice. 
John ! — What  is  your  pleasurej  sir  ? — Bring  some  wine. 
— Presently,  sir.— Henry  !— Madam  ?— Make  the  fire. — 
The  maid-servant  has  made  it  already. — Bring  me  some 
paper,  pens  and  ink.  Bring  me  also  some  sand  (OtX 
(Btreufanb)  dr  blotting-paper  (ba^  ^öf^^a^ter),  sealing- 
wax  Cber  SiegeHac!)  and  a  light  (^id^t).— Go  and  tell  my 
sister  not  to  wait  for  me,  and  be  back  again  at  twelve 
o'clock  in  order  to  carry  my  letters  to  (auf)  the  post. — 
Very  well,  madam.    (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI) 


HUNDREDTH  LESSON.— §Utttot|i^  ff^dton. 

Out  of,  except.  Stumer  (governs  the  dative) i. 

Out  of,  or  without  doors.  5tu^er  bent  ^aufe. 

He  works  out  of  doors.  gr  arbeitet  aui3er  bem  ^aHfc. 

They  were  all  present,    except  ©ie  waren  alU  ba,  aix^tx  ben  Bet? 

the  two  brothers.  ben  SSrübern. 

Except  you  and  I,  nobody  was  5tu§er  ^^lun  unb  mir  fet)(te  ^itf 

absent.  manb. 

Besides  that,    otherwise.  5Iu§er  bi^ent  (iiSerbieö). 

Excepting  this,  he  is  an  honest  9lu§er   biefem  ift   cr  ein  e^rli^er 

man.  SKanu. 

It  can  be  done.  -}-  (gg  ^iht  5!)^ittel2,  eö  su  t^un. 

There   is  no   means   of  finding  f  (§,§  ifl   ni(i)t  mögltcfi   (ober:  e§ 
money  now.  c^ibt  fein  5Wittel),  fief)  in  blefent 

ÖtngenMicfe  ®elb  jn  »crfc^affen. 

Along.  £ängö  (governs  the  dative  as 

well  as  the  genitive)  3. 

1  5lu§er  employed  as  a  conjunction  may  be  followed  be  any  case, 
according  to  the  verb  by  which  the  case  is  governed.  Ex.  3c^  ^^^^ 
^iemanben  au§er  i^n  gefe|>en ,  i  have  seen  no  one  except  him ;  eö 
tt>ar  S^iemanb  ta,  an^er  er,  nobody  was  there  except  he. 

2  2)aä  SJlittel,  the  means,  is  here  in  the  plural. 

3  The  preposition  längg  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  adverb 
lanc^fl,  superlative  of  lange,  a  long  while.  Ex.  Sängö  ben  Itfern  beS 
9lt)eing  bin  ic^  fdE)on  tängji  gereifet,  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  tra- 
velled along  the  borders  of  the  Rhine. 
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Along  the  road.  j 

All  the  year  round. 

To  enable— to. 
To  be  able— to. 

To  sing. 

To  the  right,    to  the  right  side 

(or  hand). 
To  the  left,  on  the  left  side  (or 

hand). 
Could   you    not  tell  me  -which 

is  the  nearest  way  to  the  city 

gate? 
Go  to  the  bottom  of  this  street, 

and  when  you  are  there,  turn 

to   the    right,    and    you  will 

find  a  cross- way,   which  you 

must  take. 

And  then? 

You   will  then    enter   a   broad 
street,  which  will    bring  you 
to  a  great  square,  where  you 
will  see  a  blind  alley. 
You  must  leave  the  blind  alley 
on  your  left,  and  pass  under 
the  arcade  that  is  near  it. 
Then  you  must  ask  again. 
The  arcade, 
the  cross- way, 
the  shore  (bank)j 
the  blind  alley, 


t  2)aS  flange  iaf^t  ^inbur(^. 

3n  ben  Stanb  fe^en  —  ^u. 
3ni  iStanbc  fet)ii*  —  ju. 

©ingcn  *   (Part,  past,    gcfungcn. 

Imp  erf.  [an{^). 
9lec^t^,  re(^tcr  "^anb. 

ginfö,  (infer  i^anb. 

könnten  ®ic  mir  nirf)t  fachen,  wcU 
äji^  ber  fitr^eftc  2Bec(  'i]t,  urn 
an'ö  ibcr  ^u  fommen? 

©eben  «Sie  bie  fiance  ®tra§e  i^im 
auf  (£)inab),  utib  wenn  «Sic  eben 
(unten)  finb,  »enben  Bit  fxd) 
red)tö;  ba  werben  @ic  einen 
Äreu^irci^  finben,  über  bcn  6ic 
flehen. 

Unb  I)crnac^  ? 

^»ernarf)  fommen  ®{c  in  eine  ^krtu 
üd}  breite  Strafe,  bic  «Sic  auf 
einen  o^xo^nx  ^iai^  fiif>tt,  too 
©ie  eine  Sacfi^affc  fe^en  werben. 

<8ic  faffcn  bie  Sacfgaffe  linfer 
^anb,  unb  geben  burc^  bic 
©Awibboi^en,   bie  bancben  ftnb. 

f  5ÜSbann  fragen  <Sic  weiter. 

ber  «Schwibbogen; 

ber  Äreujweg; 

ba«  ©eftabe; 

bic  Sacf gaffe. 

J)  u  r  (f>  (governs  the  accusative). 


Through. 

Do   not    cross    (on  horseback)  Oleitc  ni^t  bur^  bcn  SBalbl 

the  forest ! 

He  made   his  way   through  the  f  ^"^  bafintc  ftc^  einctt  2Bcg  bur^ 

enemy.  bie  ^^dn^f« 

By  this  means  the   patient  was  ©urc^     biefeg    5KitteI    warb    ber 

cured.  Äranfe    gefunb. 

He  speaks  through  the  nose.  dx  rebct  bur^  bie  ^a^c. 

Without.  D^nc,     fonber     (govern    the 
accus.). 

Do  not  go  out  without  nie!  ©e^en  <Sie  o^nc  mlä)  ni(|t  auä! 
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Without  the  least  doubt. 

To  last  {to  wear  well). 

That  cloth  will  wear  well. 
How  long  has  that   coat  lasted 
you? 

To  my  liking. 

To  every  body's  liking. 

Nobody  can  do  anything  to  his 
liking. 

The  question  is,   it  turns  upon.s 

It  does  not  turn  upon  your  plea- 
sure, but  upon  your  progress. 

You  play,  sir,  but  playing  is  not 
the  thing,  but  studying. 

What  is  going  on?  | 

The  question  is  to  know  what 
we  shall  do  to  pass  the  time 
agreeably.  j 

I  propose  (intend)  joining  a  hunt- 
ing party. 

On  purpose. 
I  beg  your  pardon,  I   have  not 
done  it  on  purpose. 

A  game  at  chess, 
A  game  at  billiards, 

To  play  upon  the  violin. 

To  play  the  violin. 

To  play  for  something. 

To  play  upon  the   harpsichord. 

To  play  upon  the  flute. 
To  play  at  cards. 
The  game  of  chess, 
the  card, 


©ottber*  alfen  ßweifel. 

spalten*,  baucrn. 

2){efeö  Xuä)  wirb  gut  Italien. 
SSBic  lange   fjat  3bnen  biefcr  OlocC 
gehalten? 

5Rarf)  meinem  SSeltcben  (©efarien). 
9Ud)  3ebermannö  53elie6en  (So^I^ 

gefallen). 
5liemanb   !ann   i^m    (i^tvoa^  rcd)t 

mad)cn. 

(E§  ^anbelt  ft^  um. 

Sä  fommt  barauf  an  —  j«. 

Sl  ^anbelt  |t(^  ni^t  um  3^^^  23cr;r 
gnügen,  fonbcrn  um  3^«  ^ort? 
(dritte. 

«Sie  fpielen,  mein  ^err;  aber  Sic 
folleu  niäjt  fpielen,  foubcru  flu^ 
biren. 

Itm  wa§  Orcrum)  ^anbelt  ftdi'ö? 

SBorauf  fcmmt  eö  an'^. 

@ö  fommt  barauf  an,  ju  iviffen, 
wag  wir  t^un  werben  (conver- 
sational style :  Söir  muffen 
wiffcn,  waö  wir  t^un  fotteu), 
um  unfere  3fit  angenehm  ^im 
gubringen  or  jujubringcn. 

3Ä  ne^mc  mir  »or,  einer  3<*9bs 
Partie  beizuwohnen. 

gjJit  ^-leip,  t)orfä^ü(^. 

3di  bitte  ®ie  um  Ser^ei^ung,  td& 

babe   e§  ni^t    »orfä^Iic^    (mit 

%U\^)  getban. 
eine  ^JJartie  ©cba^. 
eine  Partie  Siffarb. 
5luf  ber  Sioline  fpielen. 
3^ic  23icline  ober  Sioline  fpicien. 
Um  (Stwag  fpielen. 
5tuf  bem  ^laDier    (baö   Ätaöier) 

fpielen. 
5luf  ber  T^Iöte  (bie  ^löte)  bfafen  *. 
harten  fpielen. 
HS  Sc^acbfpiel; 
bie  Äarte ; 


4  "^Oftjljerjt  ifisteari  of  o^ae,  is  only  used  in  poetry. 
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the  playing  at  cards  (the  card-  baö  Äartenfpiel  ,♦ 

plapng), 
the  pack  of  cards,  bag  «S^iet  Garten. 

Obs.  The  name  of  the  instrument  is  put  in  the  accu- 
sative when  we  wish  to  express;  with  the  verb  [fielen, 
that  a  person  knows  how  to  play;  but  when  we  wish 
to  express  that  he  is  actually  playing,  it  requires  the 
preposition  auf  with  the  dative.  Ex.  bie  35io({ne  fpiefett, 
to  play  the  violin ;  auf  ber  3Sto(ine  fanden ,  to  play  upon 
the  violin.  The  names  of  games  are  employed  without 
an  article,  and  the  rest  is  as  in  English. 

To  blow.  23Iafen*  (geblafen,  Hieö). 

Thou  blowest,  he  blows.  ©u  bläfefl,  er  bläjl:. 

ll  sto;  sTeakii^L^be  silentj  ®*»"äen*  W^m.  WM). 
Do  you  hold  your   tongue?  ©djireigen  ®le? 

I  do  hold  my  tongue.  3^1)  [c^weigc. 

After  speaking  half  an  hour,  he   9lacf)bem   er    eine    ^albe   <Stilitbe 
held  nis  tongue,  gcrebet  ^atte,  fc^ivfeg  er. 

To  suspect.  23 cr mutzen. 

I  suspect  what  he  has  done.  3ft)  »crmut^e,  tpaö  er  get^ait  ^ai. 

He   does   not    suspect   what   is  (Sr  t»ermutf)et  nic^t,   waö  i^m  \o'u 

going  to  happen  to  him.  berfal)ren  wirb. 

Do  you  intend  to  make  a  long  ©ebenfen    <Sie    fid)   ICiW^t  in   ber 

stay  in  town?  ®tvibt  aitf^ufjalten ? 

I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  long  3^^    ßebenfe   mict)   ni^t   (ant3e  M 

stay  there.  aufzuhalten. 

To  make  a  stay.  ©icf)  auft)alten*. 

TJie  stay,  the  sojourn.  ber  5lufent^alt. 

To  think.  5>cnfen*  (gebadet,  \)o.^it). 

To   think    of  some   one   or   of  OIn    3enianben    ober    ai 


something.  benfcu  *. 

Of  whom  do  you  think?  9tn  Wen  benfen  @ic? 

Of  what  do  you  think?  SBoran  benfen  ®ic?     (See  Rule, 

Lesson  LXVI.) 

EXERCISES.  230. 

Sir,  may  I  ask  you  where  the  earl  of  B.  lives? — He 
lives  near  the  castle  (Lesson  LXX.)  on  the  other  side  (jen^ 
feit)  of  the  river.— Could  you  tell  me  which  road  I  must 

25* 
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fake  to  go  thither? — You  must  go  along  the  shore  ((dttg^ 
bem  ©eftabe  |){n),  and  you  will  come  to  a  little  street 
on  the  right,  which  will  lead  you  straight  (g^t^Clbe)  to 
his  house  (auf  ba^  «£)au^  ju).  It  is  a  fine  house,  you  will 
find  it  easily  (leic^t). — I  thank  you,  sir.— Does  the  count 
N.  live  here?— Yes,  sir,  walk  in  (ftc^  herein  bemühen),  if 
you  please. — Is  the  count  at  home?  I  wish  to  have  the 
honour  to  speak  to  him. — Yes,  sir,  he  is  at  home ;  whom 
shall  I  have  the  honour  to  announce  (melben)  ? — I  am 
from  B.,  and  my  name  is  F. 

Which  is  the  shortest  way  to  the  arsenal  (baö  S^^Ö- 
]&auß)? — Go  down  this  street;  and  when  you  come  to  the 
hottom,  turn  to  the  left  and  take  the  cross-way;  you  will 
then  enter  into  a  rather  narrow  (enge)  street,  which  will 
lead  you  to  a  great  square,  where  you  will  see  a  blind 
alley. — Through  which  I  must  pass  ? — No,  for  there  is  no 
outlet  (ber  Slu^gang).  You  must  leave  it  on  the  right, 
and  pass  under  the  arcade  which  is  near  it. — And  then  ? 
— And  then  you  must  inquire  further. — I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you.— Do  not  mention  it  (^^  ift  nic^t  Uirfa(^e). 

231. 

Are  you  able  to  translate  a  French  letter  into  German  ? — 
I  am  (e0). — Who  has  (eö)  thought  you  ? — My  German  master 
has  enabled  me  to  do  it. — You  are  singing,  gentlemen,  but 
it  is  not  a  time  for  singing;  you  ought  to  be  silent,  and 
to  listen  to  what  you  are  told. — We  are  at  a  loss. — What 
are  you  at  a  loss  about  ? — I  am  going  to  tell  you :  it  is  a 
question  with  us  how  we  shall  pass  our  time  agreeably. — 
Play  a  game  at  billiards  or  at  chess. — We  have  proposed 
joining  a  hunting  party:  do  you  go  with  (us)? — I  cannot, 
for  I  have  not  done  my  task  yet ;  and  if  I  neglect  it,  my 
master  will  scold  me. — Every  one  according  to  his  liking ; 
if  you  like  staying  at  home  better  than  going  a  hunting, 
we  cannot  hinder  you. — Does  Mr.  K.  go  with  us  ? — Per- 
haps.—I  should  not  like  to  go  with  him,  for  he  is  too 
great  a  talker,  excepting  that  he  is  an  honest  man. 

What  is  the  matter  with  you?  You  look  angry. — I  have 
reason  to  be  angry,  for  there  is  no  means  of  getting  money 
now. — Have  you  been  at  Mr.  A.'s? — I  have  been  at  his 
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house ;  but  there  is  no  possibility  of  borrowing  any  from 
him.  I  suspected  that  he  would  not  lend  me  any ;  that  is 
the  reason  why  I  did  not  wish  to  ask  him;  and  had  you 
not  told  me  to  do  so,  I  should  not  have  subjected  myself 
(fid^  auöfe^en)  to  a  refusal  (bie  abfrf)(ägi3e  äntiX)ovt)* 


232. 

I  suspected  that  you  would  be  thirsty,  and  that  your 
sister  would  be  hungry ;  that  is  the  reason  m  by  I  brought 
you  hither.  I  am  sorry,  however,  that  your  mother  is  not 
here.  1  am  astonished  (eö  befremdet  mtc^)  that  you  do  not 
drink  your  coffee.— If  I  were  not  sleepy  I  would  drink 
it. — Sometimes  (Salt))  you  are  sleepy,  sometimes  cold, 
sometimes  warm,  and  sometimes  something  else  is  the 
matter  with  you  (tft  ^1)mn  dwa^  ^nberee).  I  believe  that 
you  think  too  much  about  (an)  the  misfortune  that  has 
happened  to  your  friend  (fern).-  If  I  did  not  think  about 
it,  who  would  think  about  it? — Of  whom  does  your  brother 
think? — He  thinks  of  me;  for  we  always  think  of  each 
other  when  we  are  not  together  (beifammen), 

I  have  seen  six  players  (bev  3:pieler)  to-day^  who  were 
all  winning  at  the  same  time  (^^u  g(etd;er  3^tt).— That  can- 
not be,  for  a  player  can  only  win  when  another  loses. — 
You  would  be  right,  if  I  were  speaking  of  people  that  had 
played  at  cards  or  billiards;  but  I  am  speaking  of  flute 
and  violin  players  (bev  g(öten=^  unb  33io(infpte(ev3. — Do  you 
sometimes  practise  (ma(i)en)  music  ? — Very  often,  for  I  like 
itmuch. — What  instrument  do  you  play? — I  play  the  violin, 
and  my  sister  plays  the  harpsichord. — My  brother,  Avho 
plays  the  bass  (ber^ag),  accompanies  (beg(eiten)  us,  and 
Miss  Stolz  sometimes  applauds  us  (^emanbem  ^eifaW  ju^ 
!(at[d)en). — Does  she  not  also  play  some  musical  instrument 
Cba^  mufifalifc^e  3nftrument)?— She  plays  the  harp  (bte 
^arfe),  but  she  is  too  proud  (fto(j)  to  practise  music  with  us. — 
A  very  (fe^r)  poor  town  went  to  considerable  expense  (bev 
beträd;t(id)e  äufwanb)  in  feasts  and  illuminations  (mit  greu? 
benfeften  unb  (Erleuchtungen)  on  the  occasion  of  its  prince 
passing  through  (kt  bev  Durchreife  i^re^— )♦— The  latter 
seemed  himself  astonished  (evftaunt)  at  it.— "It  has  only 
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done,"  said  a  courtier  (ber  ^ofmann),  "what  it  owed  (to  your 
majesty)."— 'That  is  true,"  replied  (t)evfe^en)  another,  "but  it 
owes  all  that  it  has  done."  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


Fifth   Mouth. 

günfter  ^Tlomt 


HUNDRED   AND   FIRST   LESSON.— ^Utttr^rt   Utltr   ^tfle 
ftction. 

Either— or.  ßntwcber    —    ober.     (Lesson 

Lxm ) 

He  either  has  done  it,  or  will   dx  \)<xi  eg  entireber  get^an,    ober 
still  do  it.  n,nrb  eg  noc^  t^un. 

Obs.  A  It  has  been  noticed  in  many  parts  of  this 
work,  that  certain  conjunctions  correspond  with  others 
that  generally  follow  them.     These  conjunctions  are: 


^nÜDeber,  is  followed  by :  ober  (Lesson  LXIIL),  either  —  or. 

3eS 

.    .      je,  or  beftc,  the— the. 

'^\6^i  aKeinJ 

j  fonbern  aud^  (Lesson  LXIII.), 

5fltc^t  nur,   \        *    * 

*     *     (      not  only— but  also. 

^^inä)^ 

(  f 0  —  bocb,   or   dMwoU,  or 

Obfc^on,  [  (Lesson  XCHL)     j     nic^t^  befto  weniger,  though 

£)bn;)obt, ) 

[      —nevertheless. 

eo,          .... 

.     .       fo,  however— stilL 

©Ott)0^1,       .     ,     .     . 

J  aH ,  or  ate  auc^  (Lesson 
*     *     /      LXIIL),  as  well— as. 

SQSeber,       .    .    .    . 

1  nc^  (Lessons  LX.  and  LXIIL), 
*    *     f      neither — nor. 

SOSentt,        .... 

.     .       fo,  if— so. 

SÖ3enn  qUx^J  2 

fo  —  bO(^ ,  though  —  yet    or 

Sßenn  f(^on,5      *    * 

*    *           nevertheless. 

1  3^/  unites  two  comparatives. 

2  2Benn  is  not  only  combined  with  gtetc^  and  f(^On,  but  also  with 

«Tibcrö,  jcboc^,  auc^,  fel&fi,  and  nur.    Ex.  SBeHit  anber«,  if  other- 
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3^V^1fr 


Prepositions  either  govern  the 
genitive,  or  the  dative,  or  the 
accusative,  or  finally  the  dative 
and  accusative. 

The  sooner  the  better. 

The   greater  our  pleasures,  the 

more  we  feel  how  transitory 

they  are. 


i  obex,  or  atfein  or  gletd^^ 
<  U)0^(  or  j[ebO(^,  though— 
f      nevertheless,  or  but. 

2)tc  2)er{)ältn{ijn)5rter  (^rä^jcfitios 
nen)  regieren  cntweber  ben  ®eni; 
ti»,  cbev  ben  Datiu,  ober  ben 
^Iccufatiü,  ober  enb(i(^  ben  2)a- 
tiü  unb  ^tccufatiü. 

3e  et;er,  je  lieber. 

3e  flröyer  nnferc  ^^rcuben  jtnb, 
befto  nie^r  cntpfinben  ipir  i^re 
23ergänälid;feit. 


Oös.  B.    1)ejiO  may  he  placed  in  the  first  member  of 
the  phrase,  in  Avhich  case  |'e  begins  the  second.  Ex. 

Sin  Äunftwerf  ifi  beilo  fcf)tnier,  je 

DcIIfommener  eö  ift. 

(Sulzer.) 
(Sic  ift  nic^t  nur  [c^ön,   fonbern 

and)  reici). 
9iic^t   nur  feine  ^;aul^cit,  fonbern 

Qud}  feine  Unbefc^eiben^ett  madjt 

it)n  öeräc^tlic^. 
Obgleid»  biefei§  ^räutein  nicl)t  fefjr 

fdjön   ift,   fo    ift    jie  boc()   fe^r 

iiebengnnirbirt. 
@o  fcf)ön  fie  au^  fei^n  mai^,  fo  i|1 

fie  bocf)  nicf)t  Iiebenön)ürbi(^. 
©OTOO^l  Bit,  do  3^i^e  ^-vänlein 

6cl)wefter. 
®ie  ift  fowo^t  f(f)c»n,   alS  Hebend? 

n?iirbig  unb  reic^ 
Sie  fatten  weberiörob,  noc^  %i'i\\d), 

nod)  SBaffen,  nod)  ®elb. 
SBenn   er  3^nen  \)0l^  $ferb  ni^t 

bejaf)(t,  fo  fvigen  <Sle  eö  mir. 
SBenn    id)    gteic^    ©elb    ^ätte,    fo 

gäbe  ic^  i^m  l\^6:)  feinö. 


A  work  of  art  is  the  more  beauti- 
ful the  more  perfect  it  is. 

She  is  not  only  handsome,  but 
she  is  rich  also. 

Not  only  his  idleness,  but  also 
his  indiscretion  makes  him 
contemptible. 

Though  this  young  lady  is  not 
very  handsome,  she  is  never- 
theless very  amiable. 

However  handsome  she  may  be, 
still  she  is  not  amiable. 

You  as  well  as  your  sister. 

She    is    as  handsome  as  she  is 

amiable  and  rich. 
They    had    neither    bread,   nor 

meat,  nor  arms,  nor  money. 
If  he  does  not  pay  you  for  the 

horse,  tell  me. 
Though   I  should   have  money, 

still  I  would   give  him  none. 


wise;  Wenn  jebod),  if  however;  tt>enn  m6)  or  ttjenn  felbfl,  if  even; 
Wenn  nur,  if  only.  All  the.se  compound  conjunctions  must  be  con- 
sidered as  two  separate  words,  between  which  the  subject  and  even 
the  case  of  the  verb  (when  a  personal  pronoun)  maj^  be  placed. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  the  combination  of  ob  with  other 
words.     (See  Lesson  XCIII.  Obs.  H,  and  Note  gj 
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Indeed  1  do  not  know  him  yet,  ßwax  fcnne  i^  t^n  no^  ni^t,  aUx 

but  he  seems  to  be  docile.  er  f^eint  mir  folgfam. 

Though  I  wTote  to  him,  never-  3c^    ^abe    i^m    jroar    gefcfericöeii, 

theless  he  has  not  answered  glei^iüo^l  ^t  er  mir  nid^t  ge* 

me,  antwortet. 

/  3^  wünfc^te,  er  §ätte  eg  nic^t  ^e* 
I  ^ish  he  had  not  done  it.  ^^^ZnWt,  tag  et  eä  ni^t  9.- 

f     t^an  §ätte, 

Oös.   C.     The   conjunction    bag  may  be  omitted;   but 
then  the  verb  immediately  follows  its  subject 

I  wish  yo„  would  ,0  with  .e.j  3«  -«^  ^^^  ^^^_ 


i  -u        ...  .     _ 

V     Iter   »irb    meinen    SSruber    §ei- 
will  J 


(■ 


I   hope   that   your    sister    will  J      ratten. 

marry  my  brother.  »  3^     ^^\\} ,     ^^%    3^ifß    ??r5ulcin 

(g^wefter    meinen   trüber   ^ei? 
ratten  wirb. 

^efe^t,   »ir   fatten   n>eber   S3rob, 
Suppose  we  had  neither  breadj     nod)  SBein,  nod>  ®elb. 

nor  wine,  nor  money.  j  ®efe^t,  \><i!^  n?ir  weber  S3rob,  no^ 

f     SBein,  nod)  ®elb  ptten. 
i  SBoIIte    ©Ott,   alle    ^ro^e  Ferren 
Would  to   God   that   all    greatl      liebten  ben  ^^-rieben! 
lords  loved  peace !  j  SBoflte  ©ott,  ^iOi''^   ^Vit  gro^c  ^er? 

f     ren  ben  ^-rieben  liebten! 

By  virtue  of.  ^raft  (governs  the  genitive). 

By   virtue   of  his    employment   (Sr   mu§    fraft    feinet    5tmteg    fc 
(his  office)  he  must  act  thus.       ^anbeln. 

According  to  Cby  virtue  of).      S3 cr möge  (governs  the  genit.). 

According  to  your  order  I  must  23ermöge  ^i)nS    Sefe^Iö  mu§   id^ 
speak  thus.  fo  fpredjen. 

Instead  of  5tnjlatt   or  flatt   (governs  the 

genitive). 
He  sent  his  daughter  instead  of  9tnflatt   feineS   8o^ne§   fc^idtc  er 

his  son.  feine  2:o^ter. 

He  has  adopted  him.  t  ^"^  Hi  i^n  on  Äinbel  €>taii3 

aufgenommen. 

3  The  word  <Statt,  liea,  place,  when,  thus  separated  from  an  must 
be  considerd  as  a  substantive. 


Go  thither  instead  of  me.  Btati  meiner  ge^e  25u  ^iit. 

In  consequence  of  (according  to).   Saut  (governs  the  genitive). 

According  to  his  letter,  he  ought  Saut  feineö    Stiefel    niu§   er   ben 
to  arrive  here  on  the  18th  of      ISten  biefeg  ^ier  eintreffen. 
this  month. 

To  exclaim.  3luörufen*  (Imperf.  rief). 

To  make  uneasy.  S3eunrnöi(^en. 

To  be  uneasy  (to  fret).  Seunru^ii^t  (beforgt)  fet)n*. 

Why  do  you  fret  (are  you  uu-  SBarum  finb  ©ie  beunruhigt  (be^ 

easy)?  forgt)? 

I  do  not  fret  (am  not  uneasy).  3^^)  ^i"  ni^^t  bejcrgt  (beunrut)igt)* 

Compose  yourself!       '  ^eru{)igen  ®ie  f\d)\ 

To  alter,  to  change.  <Bid)  üeränbern. 

That  man  has  altered  a  great   2)iefer    Wann   ^at   ftc^    fe^r   »er^ 
deal  since  I  saw  him.  aubcrt,    feitbent    Uf)    if)n    ni(^t 

gcfe^en  ^abe. 
To  alter  a  coat.  (SiHen  Dicrf  umanbern. 

To  recommend.  (Jmpfetjien  *. 

To  take  leave  (to  commend  one's  <Bid)  empfehlen *. 

self). 

Farewell,  adieu!  3^^  empfehle  micB  3^nen! 

I  have   the  honour  to  bid  you  f  3^^  ^^^^  ^ie  (S^re,  m\6)  S^nen 

adieu.  p  empfehlen. 

Obs.   D.    This   and  leBen  @ie   n)0^t,   farewell,  is  the 
general  salute  of  the  Germans  when  leaving  each  other. 

Farewell  (adieu) !  Seben  ®ie  ttJo^I  I 

To  bid  one's  friends  adieu.  ©einen   ?STCunben  2e6etvol;I  fagcn. 

The  recommendation   (respects,   bie  Smpfefjlung. 

compliments), 
^7to' heO^  compliments  to  hhn|  ^^^^^  ^.^  .^,^^  ^.^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^ 

Remember  me  to  him  (to  her).\      f^^^""9- 

To  enjoy.  ©eniej^en*  (governs  the  ace). 

Bnjoy  all  the  pleasures  that  virtue  ©eniejjen   <Sie  alle  93ergnugungen, 
permits.  Wild)t  tik  2:ugenb  erlaubt. 

The  past,  bie   33ergangen^eit,    M^    23ergan? 

gene; 

the  present,  ta^  ©egenwärtigc; 

the  presence,.  bie  ©egennjart; 

In  his  presence.  3«  feiner  ©egenwart. 
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The  future^,  ta§  ßufüxi^ü^t; 

the  loss,  ber  Jßerlufi; 

the  loss  of  time,  ber  S^ttöerlujl. 

Not  to  fail.  9lu»ric^tcn,  nic^t  ermanfleltt. 

Pray   present  my  compliments  3f6    ^ittc   «Sie,    3f)rem   ^rdulein 

(my  respects)   to  your  sister.       ©c^iveiler    giitigft    meine    ßmp; 

fel)lung  ju  ma^en. 

I  SBcnn    eä   3Nen  ö^fänig   ifi,   or 

If  vou  nlease  )      ^^P^^"  oefafltflft. 

II  you  piease.  <  ^^^^  ^.^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^j^^^^  ^^ 

r      simply  giitigft. 
I  shall  not  fail  i  ^ci)  «erbe  eö  auöri^ten. 

1  Shall  not  laii.  j  ^c^  werbe  nic^t  ermangeln. 


EXERCISES.  233. 

I  have  the  honour  to  wish  you  a  good  morning.  How 
do  you  do? — Very  well,  at  your  service  CSI'nen  auf ^mvar^ 
ten),— And  how  are  they  all  at  home  (befindet  man  \i&)  hd 
3^nen  ju  v^aufe)  ?— Tolerably  well,  thank  God  (@ott  fe^ 
^an!)»  My  sister  was  a  little  indisposed  (un^ägUc^),  but 
she  is  better  (tv)ieber  Berj^efteüt) ;  she  told  me  to  give  you 
her  best  compliments  (fte  lägt  ftct)  ^^mn  beftene  em^fe^Ien). 
— I  am  glad  (e^  ift  mir  lieb)  to  hear  that  she  is  well.  As 
for  you,  you  are  health  itself;  you  cannot  look  better  ((Sie 
tonnten  nic^t  beffer  au0fe{)en). — I  have  no  time  to  be  ill :  my 
business  would  not  permit  me. — Please  to  sit  down  (belie- 
ben  @ie  fic^  niebev^ulajfen),  here  is  a  chair.— I  will  not  detain 
you  from  your  business  (pon  ben  (^ef(f)äften  ab{>atten*);  I 
know  that  a  merchant's  time  is  precious  (ba^  einem  ^'auf? 
manne  bie  S^^  foftbar  ift), — I  have  nothing  pressing  (ni(|tö 
(Jitigeö)  to  do  now;  my  courier  is  already  dispatched  (meine 
9)oft ift fcl)on abgefertigt),— I  shall  not  stay  (ftc^  aufhalten*) 
any  longer.  I  only  wished  in  passing  by  (im  35orbeigeJen), 
to  inquire  about  (ftd^  erfunbigen  na^)  your  health. — You 
do  me  much  honour. — It  is  very  fine  weather  to-day.  If 
you  will  allow  me,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  again  this  afternoon  (nac^  Xi^d)c),  andif  you  have  time 
we  will  take  a  little  turn  together  (fo  gelten  mx  ein  iX)enig 
mit  einanber  fpa^ieren),— With  the  greatest  pleasure.  In 
that  case  1  shall  wait  for  you. — I  'will  come   for  you 
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(<3te  abjjolen)  about  (^egen)  seven  o'clock. — Adieu  then 
(alfo),  till  I  see  you  again.— I  have  the  honour  to  bid 
you  adieu. 

234. 

The  loss  of  time  is  an  irreparable  (unerfe^Hd^)  loss.  A  single 
minute  cannot  be  recovered  (tXJteber  erlangen)  for  all  the  gold 
in  the  world. — It  is  then  of  (^on)  the  greatest  importance  (bte 
SOBic^ttgfett)  to  employ  Avell  the  time,  which  consists  only 
of  minutes  Qan^  ^DJinuten  beftekn*)  of  which  we  must  make 
good  use  (bie  man  it>o^l  benu^en  mug).— We  have  but  the 
present;  the  past  is  no  longer  any  thing,  and  the  future  is 
uncertain.  A  great  many  people  Cfe^V  inefe  3)?en[cf)en)  ruin 
themselves  (fic^  ju  Orunbe  richten),  because  they  wish  to 
indulge  themselves  too  much  (yotit  fte  fi(^  aKju  o^ixtlid)  tl)nn 
tt)oKeiO,  If  most  (tic  metften)  men  knew  how  to  content 
themselves  (fid;  begnügen)  w  ith  what  they  have  they  would 
be  happy,  but  their  greediness  (bte  (Stevtgfeit)  very  often 
makes  them  unhappy.  In  order  to  be  happy,  we  must 
(mu§  man)  forget  the  past,  not  trouble  ourselves  about  (fid; 
Sefümmeru  um)  the  future,  and  enjoy  the  present. — I  was 
very  dejected  (trauvig)  when  my  cousin  came  to  me.  "What 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  he  asked  me.  "Oh  (ad;) !  my  dear 
cousin,"  replied  I,  "in  losing  that  money,  I  have  lost  every 
thing."  "Do  not  fret,"  said  he  to  me,  ^'for  I  have  found 
your  money." 

235. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Flausen  sees  me  he  begins  to  speak  French, 
in  order  to  practise  it  (um  ftd;  ^u  üben),  and  overwhelms  me 
with  politeness  (mit  v5)öflid5>!eiten  über&äufen),  so  that  I 
often  do  not  know  what  to  answer  (toa^  id)  ihm  antn)orteu 
foK).  His  brothers  do  the  same  (e$^  ebenfo  macf)eu).  How- 
ever, they  are  very  good  people;  they  are  not  only  rich 
and  amiable,  but  they  are  also  generous  (i^vupinull^ig)  and 
charitable  (tt)ol^lt{)ätig)»  They  love  me  sincerely  (aufric^^ 
tiß),  therefore  I  love  them  also,  and  consequently  (folglicii) 
shall  never  say  anything  to  their  disadvantage  (9^ad;t^eÜi' 
ge^  ^On  t|)nen).  I  should  love  them  still  more,  if  they  did 
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not  make  so  much  ceremony  (bie  Umftänbe);  but  every  one 
has  his  faults  Cter  %^^CX'),  and  mine  is  to  speak  too  much 
of  their  ceremonies. 

236. 

Have  the  enemies  surrendered  (ft^  ergeben  *)?— They 
have  not  surrendered,  for  they  did  not  prefer  life  to  death ; 
and  though  they  had  neither  bread,  nor  water,  nor  arms, 
nor  money,  they  determined  to  die  rather  than  surrender. 
— Why  are  you  so  sad  ? — You  do  not  know  what  makes 
me  uneas}',  my  dear  friend  (fem.). — Tell  me,  for  I  assure 
you  that  I  share  (t^eilen)  your  sufferings  (ha^  Seiben)  as 
well  as  (eben  fott)ofe(  a(e)  your  pleasures  Oie  greube).— 
Though  I  am  sure  that  you  partake  of  (X^cii  an  einer  @ac^e 
nehmen*)  my  sufferings,  I  cannot,  however,  tell  you  now 
(in  biefem  Stugenblirf)  Avhat  makes  me  uneasy;  but  I  will 
tell  you  when  an  opportunity  offers  (gelegentlich  über  bei 
©etegenbeit).  Let  us  speak  of  something  else  now.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  man  who  spoke  to  us  yesterday  at  the 
concert  ? — He  is  a  man  of  much  understanding  (ein  fe^r  i^er- 
ftänbiger  5[)Zann),  and  not  at  all  wrapt  up  in  his  merits  Qoon 
feinen  33erbienften  eingenommen  fei;n*).  But  why  do  you  ask 
me  that? — To  speak  of  something. — It  is  said  (man  fagt) : 
contentment  surpasses  riches  Onfrieben^eit  ge{)t  über  dldä)^ 
t^nm);  let  us  then  always  be  content.  Let  us  share  with 
each  other  (mit  einanber  tf)ei(en3  what  we  have,  and  live 
all  our  life-time  (unfer  gan^e^  Öeben)  inseparable  (un^er^ 
trennlic^)  friends.  You  will  always  be  welcome  (WiU^ 
fommen)  at  my  house,  and  I  hope  to  be  equally  so  (eö 
aucj))  at  yours.— If  I  saw  you  happy  I  should  be  equally 
so,  and  we  should  be  more  contented  than  the  greatest 
princes,  who  are  not  always  so.  We  shall  be  happy, 
when  we  «hall  be  perfectly  (»oKfommen)  contented  with 
what  we  have;  and  if  we  do  our  duty  as  we  ought 
(gehörig),  God  will  take  care  of  the  rest  (fo  tvirb  ber 
liebe  ®ott  für  ba^  Uebrige  forgen>  The  past  being  no 
longer  any  thing,  let  us  not  be  uneasy  about  the  future, 
and  enjoy  the  present. 
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237. 


Behold,  ladies,  those  beautiful  (^errltcf))  flowers,  with 
their  colours  so  fresh  and  bright  (mit  i^xen  [o  fvifc^en 
unb  gtän^enben  garkn);  they  drink  nothing  but  water. 
The  white  lily  has  the  colour  of  innocence  (bte  Unf(l;ulb) ; 
the  violet  indicates  gentleness  (bie  (Sanftmut^) ;  you  may 
(man  fann)  see  it  in  Louisa's  eyes.  The  forget-me-not 
(baö  25ergipmeinnid;t)  has  the  colour  of  heaven,  our  fu- 
ture (fünftig)  dwelling  (bie  SBo^nung,  repeat  the  genitive), 
and  the  rose  (bie  9^ofe),  the  queen  of  flowers,  is  the 
emblem  (baö  (SinnM(b)  of  beauty  (bie  @rf)ön{)eit)  and  of 
joy  (bie  greube).  You  (man)  see  all  that  personified  (r»er^ 
tt)irflic5)t)  in  seeing  the  beautiful  Amelia  (2(matie).— How 
beautiful  is  the  fresh  verdure  {t>a^  junge  frifd)e  ©run)! 
It  is  salutary  (tt)ü^l  t^un*)  to  our  eyes,  and  has  the 
colour  of  hope  (bie  Jpoffnung),  our  most  faithful  (treu,  re- 
peat the  genitive)  friend  (fem.),  who  never  deserts  Cocx^ 
laffen*)  us,  not  even  in  death  (im  3:;obe).  —  One  word 
more,  my  dear  friend. — What  is  your  pleasure?  — I  for- 
got to  tell  you  to  present  my  compliments  to  your  mother. 
Tell  her,  if  you  please,  that  I  regret  (bebaiiern)  not  having 
been  at  home  when  lately  she  honoured  (Beehren)  me 
with  her  visit.— I  thank  you  for  her  (i{)rettt)egen),  I  shall 
not  fail. — Farewell  then.     (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVL) 


HUNDRED  AND  SECOND  LESSON.— ^Ullbcrt  untr 
jtonte  ftctmx. 

OF    THE    ADVERB. 

We  have  hitherto  shown,  by  numerous  exSnples  for 
the  practice  of  learners,  the  place  which  the  adverb  is  to 
occupy  in  a  sentence.  Let  us  now  determine  the  place 
of  the  adverb  by  standard  rules. 

As  the  adverb  modifies  the  signification  of  the  verb, 
it  should  always  be  near  it,  particularly  the  negative 
nic^t,  which,  if  misplaced,  would  entirely  change  the 
meaning  of  a  phrase.    Ex. 
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I  have  not  the  honour  to  know  3^  ^^Bc   uic^t  tie  S^re,  ©ic  ju 
you.  fcnnen. 

And: 

I  have  the  honour  not  to  know  3^  H^^  ^ii  (S^re,    ©le   ni(i^t  ^u 
you.  fennen. 

Rules. 

1st.  The  adverb  precedes  the  adjective,  the  meaning 
of  which  it  modifies.  Ex.  ©n  tt)a^r|>aft  guter  ^ann, 
a  truly  good  man;  eme  n)ivf(i^  gute  ©elegenpeit,  a  truly 
good  opportunity;  ein  fe|>V  artige^  ^mt>,  a  very  good 
child. 

2d;  It  follows  the  imperative  and  precedes  the  in- 
finitive to  which  it  relates.  Ex.  iReben  @te  laut,  speak 
aloud;  fprec^ett  <Bie  m(i)t  fo  fc^nett,  do  not  speak  so 
quickly;  f(i)rei{*en  @te  (angfam,  fo  werben  <Sie  f(f)ön  fdpret^ 
Ben,  write  slowly,  and  you  will  write  well;  t(^  hitk  Sie, 
ni(^t  ju  fc^neü  ju  fc^reiben,  pray,   do   not  write  too  fast. 

3d,  It  follows  the  simple  tense  of  the  verb,  bnt  pre- 
cedes it  when  the  sentence  depends  on  a  conjunction. 
Ex.  ^6)  fage  e^  ^f)nen  fret  ^erau^,  I  tell  it  you  frankly; 
i(^  i^erfte^e  @ie  nic^t,  u^eil  @ie  ^u  fd^neK  fprec^en,  I  do 
not  understand  you,  because  you  speak  too  fast  (Lesson 
LXXI.) ;  er  f ommt  urn  ^e^n  U^r  5D?orgen^  *  twi  t»a  ^urilcf, 
he  returns  from  there  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
(Lesson  XLIX.);  ivenn  Sie  langfam  rebeten,  fo  würbe 
i$  Sie  »elfteren,  if  you  spoke  slowly  I  should  under- 
stand you. 

4th,  In  compound  tenses  it  precedes  the  past  parti- 
ciple. Ex.  dx  ^tk  laut  getefen,  wenn  Sie  ijn  öfter  baju 
ange{»alten  {)ätten,  he  would  have  read  aloud,  if  you  had 
oftener  ei^aged  him  to  do  so;  id)  hin  fc^on  ba  gewefen, 
I  have  already  been  there  (Lesson  XLIII.);  i^  l^abe  i^n 
iJOrgeftern  gefeSen,   I  saw  him  the  day  before  yesterday. 

5th,  It  follows  the  case  of  the  verb,  but  precedes 
it  when  it  is  a  partitive,    or  joined   to  an  indefinite   ar- 

1  Urn  3cf>n  U^r  9)lorgcnä,  is  an  adverbial  phrase;  and  all  sorts 
of  adverbial  expressions,  or  compound  adverbs,  as  they  may  be 
called,  foUow  the  rules  of  simple  adverbs. 
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tide.  Ex.  3^  fo^  t'fin  geftern,  I  saw  him  yesterday;  er 
^at  e^  mir  foeben  gegeben,  he  has  just  now  given  it  me; 
idj)  mil  ibn  ^imcn  morgen  [cf)irfen,  I  will  send  it  you  to- 
morrow (Lesson  XXX.);  |>aft  't)VL  manchmal  ^aiUiK^tx 
auebefTern  (affenV  hast  thou  sometimes  had  cravats  mend- 
ed ?  id)  baU  mand^mai  wc[d)c  anöbejTcrn  (äffen ,  I  have 
sometimes  had  some  mended  (Lesson  XLVL);  ^aben  (5ie 
ft  einen  (5(e^f)anten  gefeben?  have  you  ever  seen  an  ele- 
phant ?  id)  ^abt  nie  einen  gefeben,  I  have  never  seen  one ; 
er  batte  biefen  ^D^crgen  fein  @e(b,  he  had  no  money  this 
morning ;  er  trägt  gern  einen  großen  ^ut,  he  likes  to  wear 
a  large  hat. 

6th,  It  precedes  the  case  of  the  verb,  when  go- 
verned by  a  preposition.  Ex.  ^d)  tviÜ  i^n  morgen  ^u 
3pnen  fc^icfen,  I  will  send  him  to  you  to-morrow  (Les- 
son XXX.);  finb  @ie  (ange  hii  meinem  3Sater  geblieben? 
have  you  stayed  long  with  my  father  (Lesson  XLIX.)? 
id)  bin  eine  Stunbe  (ang  Hi  ihm  geblieben,  I  have  stayed 
with  him  a  full  hour  (Lessons  XLIX.  and  L.) ;  tDir  fpra^ 
d)m  foeben  t)on  3^nen,  we  have  just  spoken  of  you; 
Unntn  @ie  ^ente  ^u  mir  fommen?  can  you  come  to  me 
to-day  ? 

PLACE  OF  THE  NEGATIVE  nic^t. 

Rules. 

1st,  It  likewise  follows  the  simple  tense  and  the 
case  of  the  verb  when  there  is  one ,  but  precedes  the 
infinitive  and  the  past  participle.  Ex.  ^d)  i^erftepe  biefcn 
?0?ann  nic^t,  I  do  not  understand  that  man ;  ber  Tlann 
^at  ben  Coffer  nid)tf  the  man  has  not  the  trunk;  ber 
junge  ^enid)  ^at  i^n  nic^t,  the  young  man  has  it  not 
(Lesson  XI.) ;  @ie  effen  nicf)t,  you  do  not  eat ;  id)  Jabe 
ibtt  \iid)t  ^thabtf  I  have  not  had  it  (Lesson  XLIV.) ;  er 
mü  md)t  arbeiten,  he  does  not  wish  to  work ;  id)  |)abe 
i^n  md)t  gefeben,  I  have  not  seen  him;  id)  b>aW  fte  nid)t 
gefannt,  I  have  not  known  them  (Lesson  XLVf.);  id)  ^x^ 
®ie,  aber  t)erfte|>e  @ie  nid)t,  I  hear,  but  do  not  under- 
stand yott  (Lesson  XLVIIL);  id)  gebe  ee  i^m  nic^t,  I  do 
not  give  it  him;   fte  (ieben  \id)  nicpt,   they   do   not  lov» 
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each  other ;  iä)  fc^ttteid^Ie  mir  ni^t ,  I  do  not  flatter  my- 
self ;  fie  fe|>en  einanber  ntc^t  äfmtic^,  they  do  not  resemble 
each  other.     (Lesson  LXXXVIII.) 

Obs.  A.  When  the  negative  sentence  is  preceded  or 
followed  by  an  affirmative  one,  nic^t  precedes  the  case 
of  the  verb  ;  but  if  the  affirmative  sentence  contains 
another  nominative  with  aber,  the  negative  follows  the 
general  rule.  Ex.  ^c^  ^a^t  nii^t  biefen,  fonbern  jenen,  I 
have  not  the  latter,  but  the  former;  er  |iat  biefe^,  aber 
ni^t  jene^,  he  has  the  latter,  but  not  the  former  (Les- 
son XIIL);  i6)  1^aU  ^)^xtxi  $ut  nic^t,  aber  wein  :53ruber 
)^Cii  i^n,  it  is  not  I  who  have  your  hat,  but  my  brother. 

Obs.  B.  A  negative,  not  depending  on  the  nominative 
of  the  verb,  precedes  the  word  the  sense  of  which  it 
modifies.  Ex.  (5r  ox\>t\Xti  ben  ganzen  ^ag  nic^t,  he  does 
not  work  during  the  whole  day;  and  man  <xx^i\it\  nic^t 
ben  ganzen  ^ag,  one  does  not  work  all  day. 

2d,  The  case  of  the  verb  being  governed  by  a  pre- 
position, nic^t  like  other  adverbs  (Rule  6,  above)  pre- 
cedes it.  Ex.  (5r  ift  nic^t  ^u  J^aufe,  he  is  not  at  home 
(Lesson  XXVIIL);  ic^  füri^te  mic^  ni(^t  t)or  i^m,  I  do 
not  fear  him  (Lesson  LXXII.). 

3d,  It  follows  the  adverbs  of  time,  but  precedes  all 
other  adverbs,  as  adverbs  of  quality,  of  place,  &c.  Ex. 
3(^  ox\>t\Xt  ^eute  nid^t,  I  do  not  work  to-day;  er  fc^reibt 
nic^t  fc^on,  he  does  not  write  well;  er  ift  nic^t  ba, 
he  is  not  there;  i(^  ge|)e  nid^t  ba{)in,  I  do  not  go 
thither. 

4th,  It  follows  the  adverb  no^»  Ex.  3c^  bin  noc^ 
nid5)t  ba  getX)efen.  I  have  not  yet  been  there;  i^  \i\x\.  noc^ 
nic^t  \>t\  i^m  gen^efen,  I  have  not  yet  been  at  his  house 
(Lesson  XLIII.).  The  following  sentences,  however,  must 
be  distinguished  from  each  other:  Woden  @ie  noci^ 
nic^t  ^ttt^ae  effen?  will  you  not  eat  an> thing  yet?  and 
tt)OÜen  ®ie  nid^t  noc^  (5ttt)a^  effen?  will  you  not  eat 
anything  more  ?  In  the  latter  sentence  nid^t  modifies 
the  signification  of  noc^  ^tiva^* 

Obs.  C,  The  negative  precedes  the  word  aud^,  when 
the  sentence  is  both  interrogative  and  negative ,  but 
follows   it  when   the  sentence  is  simply  negative.    Ex. 
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^tn  t(^  nxä)t  avL^  ba  gemefeu?  have  I  not  also  been 
there?  unb  icf)  audj>  nic^t,  nor  I  neither;  unt>  er  audj)  ni^t, 
nor  he  neither. 


To  pretend  to  be  ill. 

This  boy  always  pretends  to  be 
ill;  but  when  we  sit  down  to 
dinner  he  is  generally  well 
again. 

To  be  said. 

He  is  said  to  have  suffered  ship- 
wreck near  the  coast  of  Sicily. 

Out  of  all  his  property,  he  is 
said  to  have  saved  nothing 
but  an  empty  portmanteau. 


f  Bid)  für  franf  ausgeben*. 

t  ®agen,  man  fc^  franf. 

JJtefer  Änabe  gibt  ftc^  immer  für 
franf  auö ;  allein  wenn  man  ju  tu 
fc^e  ge^t,  fo  ifi  er  gewöfjnli^  wies 
ber  ^ergeflellt  (wieber  gefunb). 

t  Sollen*. 

t  (ix  fcfl  an  ber  Äüfle  üon  BicU 
lien  @(f)iffbru^  gelitten  ^aben. 

t  (Sr  fp(I  von  allen  feinen  ^ab* 
feligfeiten  ^lid^t^  aU  einen  Iee= 
ren  Oteifefacf  gerettet  ^aben. 


OF  TENSES. 

1st;  The  present  tense  is  frequently  substituted  for 
the  imperfect,  to  enliven  the  narrative  and  excite  atten- 
tion. This  is  sometimes  done  in  English,  but  not  so 
often  as  in  German.    Ex. 


Imagine  my  horror !  Yesterday  I 
went  with  my  child  to  the  gate 
of  the  town,  to  see  the  ascent 
of  the  balloon.  We  were  soon 
surrounded  by  the  crowd,  when 
suddenly  I  lost  sight  of  my 
child,  and  it  was  not  till  an 
hour  afterwards  that  I  found 
it,  trampled  under  foot,  and 
nearly  crushed  to  death. 

I  now  ascend  the  mountain;  a 
deep  valley  unfolds  itself  to 
my  delighted  eyes;  a  limpid 
stream  murmers  among  the 
verdant  shrubs;  sheep  are 
grazing  at  my  feet,  and  I  behold 
the  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  breaking  through  the  deep 
foliage  of  the  distant  wood. 

GERMAN    GRAMM.    I. 


2)enft  (iuä)  meinen  6c|rerfen!  3^ 
gebe  gefiern  mit  meinem  Äinbc 
bei  bem  5tufileigen  beö  Suftballö 
üor  taä  Zl)ox,  fomme  mit  i^m 
in'ö  ©ebränge,  tJerliere  eö  aug 
meinen  2lugen,  unb  finbe  e§  erft 
nac^  einer  6tunbe  bmia^t  jer^ 
brucftunb  vertreten  njieber  (for: 
ic^  ging,  fam,  oertor  and  fanb). 


3e^t  erffimme  ic^  ben  53erg;  ein 
tiefeö  Z\}cil  eröffnet  ftcfe  meinem 
forfcbenben  2{uge;  ^wifc^en  ^axf 
ten  ©ebüfc^en  riefelt  ein  flarer 
!öac^;  5n  meinen  ^ü^en  weiben 
ßdmmer,  unb  bur^  ben  fernen 
SBalb  brechen  ficf)  t>k  legten 
©trauten  ber  finfenben  6onne. 

26 
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2d,  The  present  tense  is  employed  for  the  futnre, 
when  that  time  is  indicated  by  another  word  in  the 
sentence.   Ex. 


We  leave  to-morrow  for  Berlin, 
but  I  shall  be  back  within  a 
week,  and  I  shall  then  cer- 
tainly come  to  see  you. 

I  shall  be  back  in  a  moment. 

We   scale   the  castle  this  very 

night, 
I  have  the  keys,  we  kill 

The  guards,  and  deliver  thee 
from  thy  prison. 


SD^orgcn  rdfcn  ivir  nacB  Serlin; 
in  a(^t  Za^tn  fomme  \ä)  abet 
tt)icber,  unb  bann  kfu^c  i^ 
2)icJ>  0cn)i§  (for  tperben  ttir 
reifen,  werbe  ic^  tpieber  fom? 
men  &c.). 

3^  fomme  glei^  toieber, 

2)ieg  @^Io§  erjleigen  tt>ir  in  bics 

fer  «Rac^t; 
SDer   ©c^Iuffel    &in    i^   ma^tig, 

SBir  crmorben 
2)ie4^üter,  reiben  ^iä)  au§  2)cincr 

hammer. 
(6  (^  i  1 1  e  r  'g  SKaria  Stuart.) 

1st,  The  imperfect  has  already  been  touched  upon 
in  Lesson  LIX.  It  is  the  historical  tense  of  the  Ger- 
mans.   Ex. 


Scipio  Africanus  was  in  the  ha- 
bit of  saying,  he  never  was 
less  idle  than  when  he  had 
nothing  to  do ;  and  in  fact  his 
busiest  time  was  that  which  he 
spent  in  solitude.  For  it  was 
there  he  meditated  over  his 
great  enterprizes  and  his  future 
deeds.  In  the  bosom  of  retire- 
ment, he  traced  plans  for  the 
happiness  of  his  country;  and 
there,  far  from  the  intercourse 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  de- 
voted his  thoughts  to  the  pro- 
motion of  their  welfare. 


Scipio,  ber  SIfrifaner,  fat^te,  cr 
wäre  nie  njcniger  o^ne  Sef^of« 
tigung,  aU  wenn  er  ^i6)U  ju 
t^un  ^ätte.  SBirfltc^  war  er 
auc^  nie  me^r  bef(^äftt9t,  aU  in 
ber  (Sinfamfeit;  benn  5ier  fann 
er  feinen  n)trf)tigen  Unternc^^ 
mungen  unb  ©ef^äften  nacfe; 
^ter,  im  Sc^oo§e  ber  üin^t,  ent- 
warf er  ^lanc  jnm  SBo^I  feineö 
öaterlanbeö,  unb  ^ier,  entfernt 
am  bem  Greife  feiner  SOiitbür? 
ger,  unterhielt  er  ftrf)  einjig 
unb  allein  mit  bem  ©lücfe  ber? 
felben. 


2d,  It  is  used  to  narrate  an  action  or  event  of  which 
the  narrator  was  an  eye-witness,  or  to  express  an  action 
in  reference  to  another  which  was  either  simultaneous 
with,  or  antecedent  to  it.     (Lesson  LIX.) 

Yesterday  a  child  was  drowned  (Seflcrn  ertranf  ein  Äinb,  qI^  ic§ 
while  I  was  on  the  bridge.  öuf  bee  Jötütfe  jianb. 
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He  granted  my  request,  because  ^r  getrd^rte  meine  SSitte,  t&di  et 

he  found  it  just.  fte  geregt  font). 

I  was  playing  with  my  pupil,  3d)  fpielte  mit  meinem  Bi^ötinge, 

when  the  news  was  brought  aU  man  mir  bie  5k(^ric^t  brachte. 
to  me. 

1st,  The  perfect  tense  is  used  to  express  an  action 
or  event  as  perfectly  ended  without  any  reference  to 
another  circumstance,  and  when  the  narrator  was  not 
an  eye-witness  of  it.    Ex. 

Were  you  yesterday  at  the  con-  ©inb  «Sie  gefiern  im  G^oncert  ge* 

cert?  mefen? 

Has  the  army  been  beaten?  3ft  bie  5trmee  gef (plagen  tvorben? 

Has  anybody  been  dro^vTied?  3ft  3ent^«b  ertrunfenf 

Were  you  ever  in  Vienna?  <Sinb  Sie  je  in  SBien  gett)efen? 

2d,  The  imperfect  may  even  be  used  when  the  nar- 
rator has  not  witnessed  the  event;  but  then  he  must 
take  care  to  add  to  his  narrative  a  phrase  like  :  faßte 
er,  he  said;  fagt  man,  it  is  said,  &c.     Ex. 

They  say,  that  there   was  the   Söorgcflern,   fagt  man,  tt?ar  ein 
day  before  yesterday  a  great       gro^eö  ^-eft  in  ber  ®tabt. 
feast  in  the  town. 

They  say  there  was  a  battle  on   2)en  fünf  unb  jwanjigften   »origen 
the  25th  of  last  month.  5D'?onat£i ,    ^ei§t    ih ',    fiel    eine 

S^Iac^t  »or. 

Obs.  D.  We  have  already  seen  (Lesson  XXXVI.) 
that  we  cannot  say  with  the  English,  I  am  writing,  I 
do  write;  both  of  which  must  be  expressed  by  the 
only  present  {(^  fc^reibe,  I  write;  nor,  I  was  writing,  I 
did  write,  both  of  which  must  be  expressed  by  the  only 
imperfect  ici)  [(i)vieb,  I  WTote.  (Lesson  LIX.)  Expres- 
sions such  as  the  following  :  When  you  come  to  learn, 
he  is  to  write^  to  go^  I  am  to  have  it,  &c.,  cannot  be 
translated  literally  into  German.  In  such  cases  we  use 
the  future  when  mere  futurity,  and  the  verb  foKeuwhen 
necessity  or  a  wish  is  to  be  expressed»    Ex. 

When  you  come  to  learn  French.  SBann     6ie     granjoftfc^     lernctt 

werben. 
He  is  to  write.  (Sr  tt>irb  fc^reiben. 

Am  I  to  go  thither?  ©oü  id^  ^inge^en? 

Ä6* 
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He  is  to  go  thither.  (Sv  foil  ^ingc^ett. 

Am  I  to  have  this  hook?  ®oII  i^  ttiefeg  SSuc^  i^aten? 

Am  I  to  give  you  a  pen?  (Soil  id)  SN^n  eine  ^eber  geben? 

I  was  to  speak  for  them  all.        3^  fottte  für  5lIIc  fpre^en. 
He  was  to  arrive  on  the  20th.   gr  follte  ben  20ften  anfomntett. 

OÖS.  E.  At  the  end  of  a  phrase  we  sometimes  omit 
the  auxiliary  of  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  tenses,  when 
the  phrase  that  foUoAvs  it  begins  with  another  auxi- 
liary.  Ex. 

/  Ob  t(^  gletd)  ttic  gu  ^arfg  gewefeti 
I      bin,  bin  id)  bc^  »on  etilem  unters 
Though  I  have  never  been  inl     richtet,    waä    bafelbfi    »orgeat; 
Paris,  I  am  nevertheless  ac-/  or, 

quainted  with  all  that  is  goingj  Ob   tc^    glei^   niemals    ju   ^ariS 
on  there.  /      genjefen,    fo    bin   ic^    'iiQ&j   öon 

5lIIem  unterricfitet,  wa§  bafelbjl 
\      »ergebt. 
As  he  did   not  answer  me,   I  £)a  cr  mir  nic^t  geantwortet  {^^ai), 
wrote  to  him  no  more.  babe   i(§   i^m    nid}t    me^r   ge? 

fcbrieben. 
The  enemy  having  been  beaten,   9]a^bem  ber  ^^einb  gef^Iagcn  »ors 
it  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  war       ben   (ift) ,  ift  ju  boffen,  ba§  ber 
will  be  at  an  end.  ^rieg  geenbet  fe^n  »irb. 

EXERCISES.  238. 

Have  you  seen  your  niece? — Yes;  she  is  a  very  good 
girl,  who  writes  well,  and  speaks  German  still  better: 
therefore  she  is  honoured  and  loved  by  every  one. — And 
her  brother,  what  is  he  doing  ? — Do  not  speak  to  me  of 
him,  he  is  a  naughty  (böfe)boy;  who  writes  always  badly, 
and  speaks  German  still  worse  :  he  is  therefore  loved  by 
nobody.  He  is  very  fond  of  dainties  (ber  gute  33iffen) ;  but 
he  does  not  like  books.  Sometimes  he  goes  to  bed  at  broad 
day-light  (bei  ^eKem  S^age),  and  pretends  to  be  ill;  but 
when  we  sit  down  to  dinner,  he  is  generally  better  again. 
He  is  to  study  physic  (bie  ^r^tteifuuft) ;  but  he  has  not  the 
slightest  inclination  for  it  (gar  feine  (?uft  baju). — He  is  al- 
most always  talking  of  his  dogs,  which  he  loves  passion- 
ately (leibenfc^aftttc^).— His  father  is  extremely  (augeror^ 
bentlid))  sorry  for  it.  The  young  simpleton  (ber  Slöbftnnige) 
said  lately  to  his  sister  :  "I  shall  enlist  (Solbat  tverben* 
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ober  jt$  antverBcn  taffen*)  as  soon  as  peace  is  proclaimed 

Ccffenttic^  befannt  machen  ober  ^ub(iciren)/' 


My  dear  father  and  my  dear  mother  dined  yesterday 
with  some  friends  at  (in,  dat.)  the  King  of  Spain  (iDOtt 
©panien).— Whydo  you  always  speak  French,  and  never 
German? — Because  I  am  too  bashful. —  You  are  joking; 
is  a  Frenchman  ever  bashful  ? — I  have  (a)  keen  appe- 
tite: give  me  something  good  to  eat.— Have  you  any 
money? — No,  sir. — Then  I  have  nothing  to  eat  for  you. 
— Will  you  not  let  me  have  some  on  credit  ?  I  pledge 
(XJerpfänben)  my  honour.— That  is  too  little. — What,  sir! 

My  dear  friend,  lend  me  a  ducat  (ber  3}ucat,  gen.  en). 
— Here  are  two  instead  of  one. — How  much  I  am  obliged 
to  you !  I  am  always  glad  when  I  see  you ,  and  I 
find  my  happiness  in  yours. — Is  this  house  to  be  sold? 
■ — Do  you  wish  to  buy  it? — Why  not?— Why  does  your 
sister  not  speak? — She  would  speak,  if  she  were  not  al- 
ways so  absent  Qerftreut).— I  like  pretty  anecdotes  (bie 
^necbote);  they  season  (tviir^en)  conversation  (bie  Unter^ 
fialtung)  and  amuse  (beluftigen)  every  body.  Pray,  relate 
me  some. — Look,  if  you  please,  at  page  490  of  the  book 
(in  bem  S?ucf)e)  which  I  lent  you,  and  (fc)  you  will  find 
some. — To-morrow  I  shall  set  out  for  Hanau ;  but  in  a 
fortnight  (in  tner^ebn  ^agen)  I  shall  be  back  again,  and 
then  I  shall  come  to  see  you  and  your  family. — Where 
is  your  sister  at  present  ? — She  is  in  Berlin ,  and  my 
brother  is  in  Leipsic. — This  little  woman  is  said  to  be 
going  to  marry  the  counsellor  N,  your  friend;  is  it  true? 
— I  have  not  heard  of  it. — What  news  is  there  of  our 
great  army?  — It  is  said  to  be  lying  (fte&en  *)  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Weser. — All  that  the  courier  told  me 
seeming  very  probable  (tvaBri'cf)einli(i)),  I  went  home  im- 
mediately, wrote  some  letters,  and  departed  for  Paris. 
(See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 
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HUNDRED  AND  THIRD  LESSON.— 3^Utttrfrt  Ulttr   Wxiit 
fution. 


To  begin  to  laugh,  to  weep,  to 

cry,  &c. 

To  pledge. 
To  pawn. 
To  destroy  by  fire  and  sword. 
To  look  out  of  the  window. 
I  do    not   know    whether    this 

society  will  admit  me. 
After  ten  o'clock  you   will  not 

find  me  at  home. 
The  weather  is  clearing  up. 
My  hand  is  asleep. 
To  smell  of  garlick. 
To  smell  of  wine. 
The  sermon  is  over. 
That  is  the  question. 

He  has  nearly  fallen. 

I  did  not  find  a  living  soul. 

To  meet  with. 

You  have  the  wrong  key. 
He  is  now  on  the  road. 
Give  me  a  clean  plate ,   if  you 
please. 


3u  la^cn,  ju  ttjeincn,  ^u  ((freien, 

u.  f.  xo.  anfangen*. 
Serpfdnben. 
Serfe^en. 

5Rit  ^-euer  unb  6(^tt>crt  »er^ccrett. 
5tu^  bent  ^enfter  fe^en*. 
3cf)  n>eit3  nidjt,  06  tiefe  ©efellfc^aft 

mirf)  wirb  ^aben  »ollen. 
t  5tad^  je^n  U[)r  treffen  ®ie  mic^ 

wx&ji  raebr  ju  ^aufc. 
J>a§  SBetter  ^eitert  n^  auf. 
t  5Reine  ^anb  ift  c(ngefc^tafcn. 
91acfj  Änoblaud)  riedjen*. 
5^ad)  SBein  rieben*. 
iDie  5>i^e^i9t  iff  <iw^' 
(So  ift  bie  ^-rage  (eg  fommt  barauf 

an). 
\  Sr  ware  bcinafjc  gefallen. 
3(^  ^Oibt  feine  tebcnbigc  ©ceic  alls 

getroffen. 

9lntrcffcn*  (Part,  past,  ge^ 
troffen.    Imperf.  traQ» 

©ic  ^a6en  ben  unre(f)ten  «S^töffel. 

dr  ift  je^t  auf  bem  2Begc. 

©eben  ®ie  mir  gefdfligjl  eincti 
reinen  2;eIIer. 


VAKIOUS    WAYS    OF    TRANSLATING    THE    VERB,    TO    PUT. 

To  put  one's    hand  into   one's  3^  3£in<i"beä  2laf(^c  greifen** 

pocket. 
To  put  one's  son  to  school.  «Seinen    @o^n     in     bie     ©c^ulc 

t^nn*  (bringen*). 
To  put  one  out  to  apprenticeship   3ent<i"i'^«  i"  bie'Se^rc  t^un*. 

(to  bind  one  apprentice). 


To  put  to  account.  3^  O^ec^nung  jie^cn*. 

To  put  to  flight.  3n     bie     g-Iud)t     jagen 

fd)  la  gen  =::=). 
To  put  one's  hat  on.  Seinen  iput  auffegen. 

To  put  an  end.  Sin  Snbe  machen. 

VARIOUS    WATS    OP    TRANSLATING    THE    VERB,    TO    SET. 

To  set  pen  on  paper  (to   take   2)ic  ?^eber  ergreifen*, 
the  pen  in  hand). 


(ober 
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To  se^  sail.  Unter    6cgcl     qtl)tn*    (abfe* 

gcin). 
To  set   in    order   (to  regulate,  3n  Orbnung  bringen. 

settle). 
To  set  something  on  fire.  (it>a>aS   anjunbcn    (anflecfen). 

To  set  to  work.  Bid)  an  bte  5lrbeit  machen. 


IDIOMATICAL  EXPRESSIONS   DEPENDING 

1st,     On  the  use  or  omission  of  an  article, 


I  have  read  Schiller. 

He  broke  his  neck. 

Nature   is  the  best  instructress. 

Man  is  mortal. 

Human  life  is  short. 

Vice  plunges  its  followers  into 

perdition. 
Eloquence  is  powerful. 
Poetry  is  enchanting. 
Government. 
History  teaches  us  experience. 

Saint  Paul. 

Most  of  his  contemporaries. 
In  town. 

To  go  to  church. 
The  East  Indies. 
The  West  Indies. 
Before    the   conclusion    of    the 
drama. 


3c^  ^abe  ben  ©critter  gclefen. 
iix  ^at  ben  ^aiH  gebrodien. 
©te  91atur  ift  bic 'befte  2e^rerin. 
Der  2)ienfcl)  i\t  fterblic^. 
2)aö  menfd)Iicf)C  Seben  ift  furj. 
2)aö  Safter  ftür^t   feine  5tn^anger 

in'ö  Serberben. 
J)ie  Serebtfamfeit  ifl  mä^tig. 
T)ii  Dtd)tfunft  ii"l  be^aubernb. 
2)ie  Oie^ierung. 
2)ie  ®efd)ic^te   Ief)rt    ung  6rfa^* 

rung. 
2) er  ^eilige  ^auInS. 
2)ie  meiflen  fetner  ß^itgenoffen. 
3n  ber  «Stabt. 
5n  bie  Äird^e  ge^en*. 
Dftinbien. 
SBeftinbien. 
25or  dnbigung  beö  ®c^auf)jiclc8. 


2d,     On  the  use  of  a  pronoun. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  3^  ne^me  mir    tit  grei^eit,   an 

you.  (£ie  ju  fc^reiben. 

How  goes  it?  How  do  you  do?  SBie  gejt  eö  ^^ntn'^ 

Very  well.                      '  (^g  gebt  mir  febr  wo^l 

I  have  bought  a  hat.  3cb  b«be   mir  einen  ^V'ut  gcfauft. 

Let  us  go  on  a  party  of  pleasure.  2Bir   wcden   unö    i)eutc  ein  23er* 
gniigen  öerfrf)affen. 

He  is  quite  at  home.  6r  mcicbt  ficb'ö    bequem« 

He  is  very  conceited.  (Sr  bilbet  ft  cb  »iel  ein. 

I  have  it  in  my  hands.  3<^  babe  eg  in  ^;'änben. 

I  have  it  before  my  eyes.  3cb  ^^^^  eö  »or  2tugen. 

I  consent   to  it   (willingly,   or  3c^  bin  eö  aufrieben. 
with  pleasure). 
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3rd,    On  the  use  of  a  verb. 

Who  has  said  mass  to-day?        SBcr  ^at ^eute  bic SOieffe  gclcfen? 


I  am  with  you  in  a  moment. 
We  shall  have  a  storm. 

How  is  that? 

I  do  not  scruple  to  do  it. 

What  do  you  think  of  it  ? 


3^  fommc  öleicft. 

2Bir  werben  ein  ©emitter  be  font* 

men. 
2Bte  c^c^t  bag  gu? 
3c{)  trage  fein  Scbcnfen,  cS 

ju  t^un. 
SBaö  I)  alt  en  ®te  baüon? 


They  will  not  rf/ssMa(/e  me  from  it.   3^  I^ff^  i^ii^  i'^^  nic^t  angre  ben, 


To  buy  a  lottery  ticket. 

To  he  horn. 

To  bring  forth. 

To  doubt  (to  cfl//  in  question). 

To  lay  the  cloth. 

To  set  down  (to  compose'). 


3n  bie  Sotteric  fe|en, 
3ur  SBelt  font  men*. 
3ur  9Belt  bringen*. 
3n  ^von\t\  jie^en*. 
3)en  Jifc^  b  e  cf  e  n. 
©c^riftlic^  auffegen. 


4th,     On  the  use  of  a  preposition. 


SBIe  ftefeteö  um  3bre®efunb§eit? 
2tn'g  Sanb  treten*. 
di  fic^t  übel  mit  i^m  quo» 
3^  wette  um  i'cd)ö  Scaler. 
3^  ^alte  eg  3^)"^^  ju  gut. 
©icb  für  glürfücC)  galten. 
©id)  3emanben  jum  ^einbe  ma^ 
cfcen. 

I  fear  to  he  burdensome  to  you.  3*  fürchte,   3^"?»  ä^r    Saft   ju 
fallen. 


How  is  your  health? 

To  land,  to  go  ashore. 

His  affairs  are  in  a  bad  state. 

I  bet  six  crowns. 

I  forgive  you. 

To  esteem  one's  self  happy. 

To  make  an  enemy  of  some  one. 


OBSERVE  ALSO  THE  FOLLOWING  IDIOMS, 


To  prescribe  milk-diet. 
To  copy  fair. 

Of  one's  own  accord. 

We  shall  not  live  to  see  it. 

It  is  all  over  with  me 

My  head  turns  round  (is  giddy). 

I  faint. 

I  thought   you   were  a  German 

by  birth. 
To  live  on  bad  terms  with  some 

one. 
To  follow  an  unprofitable  trade. 

This  seems  reasonable. 

To  lose  one's  reputation. 


ab-- 


25  ie  50ti(d)fur  »erorbnen. 
3n'ö  9teine   fc^reiben*   (rein 

[cbreiben*). 
5tug  freien  ©tücfen. 
2ßir  werben  eö  nidjt  erleben. 
(Jö  ift  um  mi^  gefcbeben. 
(So  wirb  mir  fc^winblid). 
3cb  befomme  eine  Cbnmac^t. 
3cb  l)ielt  ©ie  für  einen  geborenen 

2)eutfc{)en. 
Uneinig  mit  3cmanbem  leben. 

6icb   mit    brobiofen  Äünfien   o^t 

geben  *. 
2)ag   läpt  fic^   prcn  (fcJjeint  »er* 

nünftig). 
©eine«  guten  3^amcn  »crlieren*. 
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By  means  of. 

He  has  succeeded  by  means  of 

jour  assistance. 
\Ve  reached  the  shore  by  means 

of  a  boat. 

Towards  (to  meet). 
We  went  to  meet  his  father. 

Against  (in  opposition  toj. 
Never  act  against  the  laws. 

Opposite. 
3Iy  house  is  opposite  his. 


SWittcIfi  or  ücrmittel|l   (go- 
vern the  genitive). 

23ermitteli^  3^reS  Seijtanbcg  ifl  e3 

ii)m  gelungen. 
2Bit    fanien    mittelfl  (oermitteljl) 

cineg  Äa^neö  an'g  Ufer. 

Entgegen  (governs  the  dative)» 

2Bir  gingen  feinem  2Sater  entgegen. 

3  u  tt?  i  b  e  r. 

^anble  nie  ben  ©efe^en  jutviber. 

©  e  g  e  n  It  b  e  r. 

Tttin    4^aug    fle^t    bent    feinigcn 
gegenüber. 


Oös.  The  prepositions  entgegen,  jutviber,  and  gegenüber 
are  always  placed  after  the  case  which  they  govern. 


Next  to  (after). 


yi'ad)]t  (governs  the  dative). 


Next  to  you  I  like  him  best.       g^a^fi^^nen  ifl  er  mir  ber  Sicbjlc. 

Together  with  (besides,  include  '^ib]t ,   fammt   (govern    the   da- 

ing).  tive). 

He  lost  the  ducat  together  with  dr  üerlor  ben  J)ucaten  fammt  ben 

the  crowns,  sold  "the  garden  X\)akxn ,  ücrfauftc   ben  ©arten 

including  the  house.  nebft  bem  ^aufe. 

If  I  were  now  to  question  you 
as  I  used  to  do  at  the  be- 
ginning of  our  lessons,  what 
would  you  answer  ? 

We  found  these  questions  at 
first  rather  ridiculous ;  but 
full  of  confidence  in  your 
method,  we  answered  as  well 
as  the  small  quantity  of  words 
and  rules  we  then  possessed 
allowed  us. 


We  were  not  long  in  finding 
out  that  those  questions  were 
calculated  to  ground  us  in  the 


SBenn  i^  @ie  je^t  fragte,  mie  \6) 
in  unfern  erften  Sectionen  ju 
ibun  pflegte  (wie  ic^  anfangt  ^u 
tbun  pflegte),  »aö  würben  Sic 
antworten? 

2Bir  fanben  anfangs  biefc  ?^ragen 
etwaö  Iäd)erlid);  aflein  öctl  ^er? 
trauen  auf  ^i)xt  Sebrart,  beant- 
worteten wir  biefelben,  fo  gut 
eg  uns  ber  fleine  SDcrrat^  »cn 
Söijrtern  unb  Flegeln  (^rinci* 
pien),  ben  wir  bamalS  Ratten, 
gcftattcte  (erlaubte). 

2Bir  ^aben  balb  gemcrft,  baj3  biefe 
g-ragen  barauf  beiecbnet  waren, 
unö  burc^  bie  wiberfi^rec^enbcn 
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rules,   and  to   exercise  us  in  Stntttjorten,   tk  toir  gejtcungctt 

conversation,  by  the  contradic-  waren,  barauf  ju  geben,  bie  ^rin? 

tory  answers  we  were  obliged  ctpien  (OtegelnJ  einäufi)ärfen  unb 

to  make.  ung    in    ber    Unterhaltung    ju 
üben. 

We  can  now  almost  keep  up  a  3^^*  fönnen  tt»{r  un§  beinahe  »00* 

conversation  in  German.  fcmmen  auf  ©eutfc^    (im  ^tuU 
^tn)  unterhalten. 

This  phrase   does   not  seem  to  •DieferSa^  fc^eintung  nidjt  logtf^ 

us  logically  correct.  ric^tioi. 

We  should  be  ungrateful,  if  we  2Bir  waren  unbanfbar ,   wenn  wir 

allowed  such   an  opportunity  eine  fo   fcf)öne  ©elcgen^ett  »or* 

to  escape  without   expressing  beigeben  liefen,  o^nc  3^nen  nm 

our  liveliest  gratitude  to  you.  fere    leb^aftefte  2)anfbarfeit   ju 

bezeigen. 

In  all  cases,  at  all  events.  5luf  jeben  ^all. 

The  native,  ber  (lingeborene ; 

the  insurmountable  difficulty,  bie  unüberwinblicfic  ©c^wierigfeit; 

this  energetic  language,  biefe  energifcbe  (fraftöeße)  6pra(^c ; 

the  acknowledgment,  tit  (Irfenntlic^fcit  i ; 

the  gratitude,   the  acknowledg-  bie  ^anfbarfeit. 
ment, 

EXERCISES.  240. 

Will  you  driuk  a  cup  of  coffee  ?— I  thank  you,  I  do  not 
like  coffee.— Then  you  will  drink  a  glass  of  wine? — I  have 
just  drunk  some.  Let  us  take  a  walk. — Willingly;  but 
where  shall  we  go  to  ? — Come  mth  me  into  my  aunt's  gar- 
den; Ave  shall  there  find  a  very  agreeable  society.— I  be- 
lieve it  (joa^  glaube  ;i(f)  gern);  but  the  question  is  Avhether 
this  agreeable  society  will  admit  me. — You  are  welcome 
every  where.— What  ails  you,  my  friend?— How  do  you 
like  (pu  fc^metf t  3^nen)  that  wine  ?— I  like  it  very  well 
(berrtid;);  but  I  have  drunk  enough  (jur  ©enüge  ober  genug) 
of  it —Drink  one  more.— No,  too  much  is  unwhole  some 
Cungefunb};  I  know  my  constitution  (bie  D^^atur)»- Do 
not  fall. — What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? — I  do  not  know ; 
but  my  head  is  giddy;  I  think  I  am  fainting. — I  think 
so  also,  for  you  look  almost  like  a  dead  person.— What 
countryman  are  you? — I  am  a  Frenchman.— You  speak 
German  so  well,  that  I  took  you  for  a  German  by  birth. — 

1  @rf en ntlid^f eit  is  derived  from  erfennen,  to  acknowledge.  2)anf- 
fcavfeit  expresses  both  gratitude  and  acknowledgment. 
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You  are  jesting. — Pardon  me,  I  do  not  jest  at  all. — How 
long  have  you  been  in  Germany  ? — A  few  days.— In  earnest  ? 
— You  doubt  it,  perhaps, because  I  speak  German;  I  knew  it 
before  I  came  to  Germany. — How  did  you  learn  it  so 
well? — I  did  like  the  prudent  starling  (bev  (Staat)« 

Tell  me,  Avhy  are  you  always  on  bad  terms  with  your 
wife  (bie  grau)?  and  why  do  you  engage  in  unprofitable 
trades  ?  It  costs  so  much  trouble  ((So  foftet  fo  'oki  9)Hi^e) 
to  get  an  employment  (bi^  man  ein— befommt),  and  you 
have  a  good  one,  and  neglect  it  (eß  ^tntanfe^en  cberi)ev^ 
nac^(äfftgen)»  Do  you  not  think  of  the  future  ? — Now  allow 
me  to  speak  also  (je^t  (affen  @ie  mic^  auc^  reben)»  All  you 
have  just  said  seems  reasonable,  but  it  is  not  my  fault 
(e6  ift  nic^t  meine  ec^utb),  if  I  have  lost  my  reputation; 
it  is  that  of  my  wife  (meine  grau  ift  @c^u(b  baran):  she 
has  sold  my  finest  clothes,  my  rings,  and  my  gold  watch. 
I  am  full  of  debts  Qo^ii  ®(f)u(ben  fei;n*),  and  I  do  not  know^ 
what  to  do  (tt^ae  id)  anfangen  ober  t^un  foK).— I  will  not  excuse 
(entf4)ulbtgen)  your  wife ;  but  I  know  that  you  have  also 
contributed  (beitragen*)  to  your  ruin  (baö  3Serberben)* 
Women  are  generally  good  when  they  are  left  so. 

241.  DIALOGUE. 

The  Master.  If  I  were  now  to  ask  you  such  questions 
as  I  did  at  the  beginning  of  our  lessons,  (viz.)  Have  you 
the  hat  which  my  brother  has  ?  am  I  hungry  ?  has  he  the 
tree  of  my  brother's  garden?  &c.,  what  would  you  ansAver  ? 

The  Pupils.  We  are  obliged  (ge.^itJungen)  to  confess 
that  we  found  those  questions  at  iirst  rather  ridiculous ; 
but  full  of  confidence  in  your  method,  we  answered  as 
well  as  the  small  quantity  of  words  and  rules  we  then 
possessed  allowed  us.  We  were,  in  fact,  not  long  in  finding 
out  that  these  questions  were  calculated  to  ground  us  in  the 
rules,  and  to  exercise  us  in  conversation,  by  the  contradictory 
answers  Ave  Avere  obliged  to  make.  But  noAv  that  \a  e  can 
almost  keep  up  a  conversation  in  the  energetic  language 
Avhich  you  teach  us,  Ave  should  ansvA^er :  It  is  impossible 
that  we  should  have  the  same  hat  Avhich  your  brother  has, 
for  two  persons  cannot  have  one  and  the  same  thing.  To 
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(auf  with  accus.)  the  second  question  we  should  answer, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  whether  you  are 
hungry  or  not.  As  to  the  last,  we  should  say:  that  there 
is  more  than  one  tree  in  a  garden;  and  in  telling  us  that 
he  has  the  tree  of  the  garden,  the  phrase  does  not  seem 
to  us  logically  correct.  At  all  events,  we  should  be  ungrateful, 
if  we  allowed  such  an  opportunity  to  escape,  without 
expressing  our  lieveliest  gratitude  to  you  for  the  trouble 
you  have  taken  in  arranging  those  wise  combinations 
Cfluge  Sßege  einfd^lagen*  ober  Kombinationen  machen),  to 
ground  us  almost  imperceptibly  (ßcina^t  unmerfti^)  in 
the  rules,  and  exercise  us  in  the  conversation  of  a  lan- 
guage which,  taught  in  any  other  way,  presents  (bat^ 
bieten*)  to  foreigners,  and  even  to  natives,  almost  insur- 
mountable difficulties.  (See  end  of  Lesson  XXXVI.) 


HUNDRED  AND  FOURTH  LESSON.— ^untrert  UUlr 
mcxtt  £tttxpn. 

To  avoid  death  with  which  he  Urn  bent  2:obc  ju  tnic^t^tn ,  Ut 
was  threatened  he  took  to  t^ni  beüorftanb  (womit  er  be* 
flight.  trottet  tear) ,   na^ra  (ergriff  er 

bic  %[\x^U 
I  warrant  you  (I  answer  for  it),   f  3^  1^^^^  3^«^^  bafür. 
So  goes  the  world.  f  @o  c^e^t  eg  in  ber  SScIt. 

But  must  one  not  be  a  fool  to  3t6er  müpte  man  ni^t  ein  9larr 
remain  in  a  place  bombarded  fet^n ,  wenn  man  an  einem  »on 
by  Hungarians  ?  Uni^arn  bombarbirten  Drtc  blei- 

ben wollte  ? 
The  deuce  take  the  Hungarians  f  2}a§   bie  Ungarn ,   wel^e   feine 
who  give  no  quarter!  ©nabe  geben    (weldje  gar   nic^t 

fcboncnj,  bei'm  .genfer  wären  1 

AVill  you  be  my  guest?  SBotlen  ®ie  mein  ©ajl  fet)n? 

Will  you  dine  with  me?  SöoIIen  ®ie  mit  mir  effcn? 

(  3emanben  ju  ©ajl  bitten*. 
To  invite  some  one  to  dinner,  j  ^cm^nben    jum   5[Rittagef[cn    ein^ 

/      laben*. 
I  have  ordered  your   favourite  f  3(^   1:)([ht   '^^xt  Seibfpeife  jube* 

dish.  reiten  laffen. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  good  So  ge^t  DZic^tö  über  ein  gutcg  'Stö(f 
piece  of  roast  meat.  JBratcn. 
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The  roast  meat,  ber  5?ratett,  ^a^  ©erratene; 

the  guilty,  Der  ©diulbtge  ; 

the  innocent,  ter  Unfd)ulbige ; 

a  good  (jovial)   companion,  ein  luftiger  Sruberj 

the  husband,  Der  Tlam  (d^cmann). 


(Sinen  (S.M  on  einer  <Baiijt  ^abcn'*'. 
To  be  disgusted  with  a  thing.  {  ©iner  Baä)t  (genitive)  überDrüffig 

fei}n  *.     • 
Who  hazards  gains.  \  f  %xi\ä)  gelvagt  ift  ^alb  gewonnen. 

Nothing  ventui-e  nothing  have.ji  (©pri^iport.) 


To     strike     (in     speaking     of  f  ßinfc^Iaflen*. 

lightning). 
The  lightning  has  struck. 
The  lightning  struck  the  ship. 
While  my    brother  was   on  the 

open  sea  a  violent  storm  rose 

unexpectedly ;    the    lightning 

struck    the  ship  which  it  set 

on  fire,  and  the  whole   crew 

jumped  into  the   sea   to  save 

themselves  by  swimming. 


He  was  struck  with  fright,  when 
he  saw  that  the  fire  was  gaining 
on  all  sides. 

He  dit  not  know  what  to  do. 


He  reflected  in  vain. 

In  vain. 

To  reflect  (to  hesitate). 

He  hesitated  no  longer. 


-}-  do  ^at  eingefcfilagcn. 

t  SDer  m^  fd)Iug  in'ö  Schiff. 

5t(g  mein  S3  ruber  auf  Der  offenen 
See  (oDer  auf  Dem  ^o^cn 
SD^ieere)  war,  txl)ob  fid)  (fam  un; 
öermutf)et)  ein  heftiger  Sturmj 
Der  S3li^  fcf^Iug  In'ö  Sd}ift, 
Daö  er  an^ünDete,  unD  ta^  ganjc 
@d)ifföüclf  fprang  (ftür^te  fic^) 
in'ö  Tlttx,  um  fic^  Durd)  6d)»ims 
men  ju  retten. 

dx  tt?urDc  öon  ©^recfen  kfaflen 
(erf(^raf  £)efti9) ,  alö  er  fa^, 
Da^  Daö  ^-euer  auf  allen  «Seiten 
um  fic^  griff. 

t  ßr  nju^te  nt^t,  voo^n  er  jt^ 
entfc^tie^cn  feilte. 

(Sr  modjte  nac^ftnnen,  tt)ic  er 
wollte. 

(Sr  fann  üerge&Iid)  nac^. 

äiergebü^,  »ergebeng,  umfonft. 

€)id)  bermnen"^  (Part,  past,  be? 
fonnen). 

t  (ix  befann  fic^  nii^t  länger. 


I  have  not  heard  of  him  yet.       3^  ^aht  no^  feine  ^ad)X\6)i  »on 

ihm  erf)alten. 
3Iy  friend  who  was  present  told   SlJiein  greunD,  welcher  zugegen  war, 
me  all  this.  ^at  mir  alleö  Diefeö  eräd^It. 

Whatwouldhave  become  of n.e?{  |'',  ^^  'tJl^^,, 
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A  FEW  MORE  IDIOMS. 


It  is  a  fortnight  (a  week)  since 

I  was  out. 
Will  you  not  go  out  to-day? 
I  would  not  importune  you. 

He  has  nothing  to  live  upon. 
I  board  and  lodge  hiJti. 

The  mystery  will  be  discovered. 

They  are  going  to  lay  the  cloth. 
He  lives  high  (feasts,  eats,  and 

drinks  well). 
Have  you  done? 
That  is  his  business. 
To  do  one's  best. 
He  has  assisted  me. 
We  must  not  be  too  particular. 

He  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  not 

doing  it. 
The   book   is   out   of  print  ^    it 

was  published  by  N. 
Will  you  please  to  take  a  plain 

supper  with  us? 

The  general  has  been  defeated 
and  the  army  routed. 


Sicr^e^n  C«<^0  Z^t  lang  Bin  i^ 

nic^t  ouggegangen. 
®ic  werben  toä)  ^eutc  auögel^cn? 
3^  Witt  Sonett  ni^t  fcefc^wertic^ 

fatten. 
(Sr  ^at  ^\ä)U  ju  leBen.  ■ 
3cf)    gebe    i^m   freien    Zi\^  unb 

SBo^nung. 
2)ie  Baä^t  »irb  f^on  an  ben  2:ag 

fommen. 
SUian  wirb  &alb  ben  2:if(|  bccfen. 
(Sr  i§t  unb  trtntt  gut. 

®ittb  «Sic  fertig? 

2)a  mag  er  jufe^en. 

6ein  5leu^erftcö  t^un*. 

ßr  i|t  mir  pr  ^anb  gegangen. 

SBir    muffen   eö    fo   genau    nid^t 

nehmen. 
So  ij^  i^m  tti(|t  gu  »erbenfen,  ba^ 

er  eö  n\ä)t  t^ut. 
2)aö  Su^  ijl  »ergriffen;  eö   war 

bei  91.  »erlegt. 
SBoHen  Bit  mit  einem  einfa^en 

2lbenbeffen  hti  unö  fürlieb  (ober 

»Drlieb)  nehmen? 
^cr  ^-elb^err  ijl  auf'g  ^au^t  gc^ 

fc^lagen  unb  bic5trmee  i'iber  be» 

Raufen  geworfen  worbeu. 


The  angel, 

the  master  piece, 

her  physiognomy, 

the  expression, 

her  shape, 

the  action, 

the  look, 

the  contentment, 

the  respect, 

the  admiration, 

the  charm,  the  grace, 

the  demeanour,  the  manners, 

thin  (slender), 

fascinating  (engaging), 

ranshingly, 


ber  Sngel; 

bag  5!Kcifterfiö(f; 

i^re  ©eftc^töbilbung ; 

ber  5tuöbrud; 

tbrc  ©eflalt; 

tie  ^aublung; 

ber  %nhM; 

tit  ßufrieben^eit; 

bie  Ibtfurc^t; 

bie  Sewunberung ; 

bic  5lnmut^; 

bag  33cnc^menj 

fc^Ian!,- 

einne^menb ; 

sum  (StttjöiJeu; 
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uncommonly  well,  (^anj  »ortreffli^ ; 

perfectly  well,  »ollfommen. 

Her  look  inspires  respect  and  3^r  Slnblid  flö§t  6|rfur^t  un& 
admiration.  S3en?unt)erung  ein. 

Allow  me,  my  lady,  to  intro-  (Urlauben  «Sie,  gnäbige  ?^rau,  ta^ 
duce  to  vou  Mr.  G. ,  an  old  i^  3^nen  Gerrit  »on  ®.  alö 
friend  of  our  family.  einen  alten  greunb  meines  §an- 

feg  »orj^eHe. 

I  am  delighted  to  become  ac-  3<i  freue  iui<^  ^^^^f  wein  ^err, 
auainted  with  you.  ^\)xt  Scfanntf^aft  ju  machen. 

I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  3^)  werbe  afleg  9J?egItrf)e  t^un, 
deserve  your  good  opinion.  urn    nticE»    3^rer    ©ewogcn^cit 

h)ürbig  p  ma^en. 

Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  (Ertauben  ©ie,  meine  2)amen,  ba§ 
3Ir.  B. ,  whose  brother  has  i^  S^tt^ii  ^errn  »on  23,  wx- 
rendered  such  eminent  servi-  fl:e[Ie,  beffen  ^ruber  3f>i^£nt  33etter 
ces  to  your  cousin.  fo  gro^e  2)ien|le  geleiflet  i)at. 

How  happy  we  are  to  see  you  SBic  fe^r  ftnb  voix  erfrent,  ®ic  bei 
at  our  house !  unS  ju  fe^en ! 

EXERCISES.  242. 

"Why  do  you  hide  yourself? — I  am  obliged  to  hide  my- 
self, for  it  is  all  over  with  me,  if  my  father  hears  that  I 
have  taken  to  flight;  but  there  was  no  other  means  (tcixi 
onbereö  5P?tttet  übrig  ober  nic^t  anbevö  möglich  fet;n*)  to  avoid 
death,  with  which  I  was  threatened. — You  have  been  very 
wrong  in  leaving  (tJevtaffen*)  your  regiment,  and  your  fa- 
ther will  be  very  angry  (fe^r  böfe  Ober  jornig  feJ)n*)  when 
he  hears  of  it,  I  warrant  you. — But  must  one  not  be  a  fool 
to  remain  in  a  place  bombarded  by  Hungarians  ?  —The 
deuce  take  the  Hungarians,  who  give  no  quarter ! — They 
have  beaten  and  robbed  (auöplünbern)  me,  and  (never)  in 
my  life  have  I  done  them  any  harm. — So  goes  the  world, 
the  innocent  very  often  suffer  for  the  guilty. — Did  you 
know  Mr.  Zweifel? — I  did  know  him^  for  he  often  worked 
for  our  house. — One  of  my  friends  has  just  told  me  that 
he  has  drowned  himself,  and  that  his  wife  has  blown  out 
her  brains  Avith  a  pistol.  (Lesson  XCVII.)  I  can  hardly 
believe  it ;  for  the  man  whom  you  are  speaking  of  was 
always  a  jovial  companion,  and  good  companions  do  not 
drown  themselves. — His  wife  is  even  said  to  have  writ- 
ten on  the  table  before  she  killed  herself:  "Who  hazards 
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gains;  I  have  nothing  more  to  lose,  having  lost  my  good 
husband.  I  am  disgusted  with  this  world,  where  there 
is  nothing  constant  (kftättbig)  except  (a(^)  inconstancy 
(tie  Unbeftänbigfeit)/' 

243. 

Will  you  be  my  guest? — I  thank  you;  a  friend  of  mine 
has  invited  me  to  dinner:  he  has  ordered  my  favourite  dish. 
— What  dish  is  it? — It  is  milk-meat.— As  for  me  (xoa^ 
mic^  anbelangt),  I  do  not  like  milk-meat;  there  is  nothing 
like  a  good  piece  of  roast  beef  or  veal  (D^inb^s  ober  ^albs* 
braten). — What  has  become  of  your  youngest  brother  ? — 
He  has  suffered  shipwreck  in  going  to  America. — You  must 
give  me  an  account  of  that  (erjagten  (gie  mir  bod^  baö), — 
Very  willingly.  Being  on  the  open  sea,  a  great  storm 
arose.  The  lightning  struck  the  ship  and  set  it  on  fire* 
The  crew  jumped  into  the  sea  to  save  themselves  by  swim- 
ming. My  brother  knew  not  what  to  do,  having  never 
learnt  to  swim.  He  reflected  in  vain;  he  found  no  means 
to  save  his  life.  He  was  struck  with  fright  when  he  saw 
that  the  fire  was  gaining  on  all  sides.  He  hesitated  no 
longer,  and  jumped  into  the  sea. — Well  (nun),  what  has 
become  of  him  ? — I  do  not  know,  having  not  heard  of  him 
yet. — But  who  told  you  all  that  ? — My  nephew,  who  was 
there,  and  who  saved  himself — As  you  are  talking  of  your 
nephew  (pa  @ie  gerabe  »on  3f>rem  5'leffen  fprec^en),  where  is 
he  at  present  ?— He  is  in  Italy.— Is  it  long  since  you  heard 
from  him? — I  have  received  a  letter  from  him  to-day.— 
What  does  he  write  to  you?— He  writes  to  me  that  he  is 
going  to  marry  a  young  woman  who  brings  (zubringen*) 
him  a  hundred  thousand  crowns.— Is  she  handsome? — 
Handsome  as  an  angle ;  she  is  a  master-piece  of  nature. 
Her  physiognomy  is  mild  and  full  of  expression ;  her  eyes 
are  the  finest  in  (pon)  the  world,  and  her  mouth  is  oharm- 
ing  CoKerliebft)*  She  is  neither  too  tall  nor  too  short:  her 
shape  is  slender ;  all  her  actions  are  full  of  grace,  and  her 
manners  very  engaging.  Her  look  inspires  respect  and 
admiration.  She  has  also  a  great  deal  of  wit  (ber  3Serftanb); 
she  speaks  several  languages ,  dances  uncommonly  well, 
and  sings  ravishingly.    My  nephew  finds  in  her  but  one 
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defect  Ct^er  geMer).— And  what  is  that  defect?— She  is 
affected  (mai)t  ^nf:prüc^e3.— There  is  nothing  perfect  in 
the  world.  How  happy  you  are  (n)a^  ftnbSie  fogUirflicf))! 
you  are  rich,  you  have  a  good  wife,  pretty  children,  a  fine 
house,  and  all  you  wish  (for). — Not  all,  my  friend. — What 
do  you  desire  more? — Contentment;  for  you  know  that 
he  only  is  happy  who  is  contented.  (See  end  of  Lesson 
XXXVI.) 


HUiNDRED  AND  FIFTH  LESSON.— j^untrert  unlr  funfft 
ffction. 

GENERAL  RE>IARKS  ON  GERMAN  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  German  construction  is 
this;  the  word  which,  after  the  subject,  expresses  the 
principal  idea^  is  always  placed  after  those  words 
which  only  express  accessory  ideas.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  attracting  and  of  keeping  up  and  increasing 
the  attention  to  the  end  of  the  phrase. 

The  word  which  least  defines  the  subject  is  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  then  come  those  words 
which  define  it  in  a  higher  degree,  so  that  the  word 
which  most  determines  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  is 
at  the  end. 

According  to  this  we  place  the  words  in  the  follow- 
ing order : 

1st,  The  adverb  of  negation  ntd;t,  when  it  relates 
to  the  verb  of  the  subject.  Ex.     (Sein  ^attx  Uantwcxtct 

1 
meinen  33rief  ni^t,  his  father  does  not  answer  my  letter. 

2nd,    The   other   adverbs   relating   to  the  verb  of  the 

1      2 
subject.    Ex.    ®ie  frf)veiBen  3r;ven  ^rief  nid;t  gnt,  you 
do  not  write  your  letter  Avell. 

3rd,  The  preposition  with  the  case  it  governs  or  in 
its  stead  the  adverbs  of  place,  ba,  i^ier,  and  their 
compounds,  ba{)er,  ba^in,  as  well  as  the  demonstrative 
adverbs  compounded  of  ba  and   ^ier,   as   bamit,  'Oa'OOn, 
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1 

{»ier^on,  darauf,  tarüber,  &c.    Ex.    ^v   antwovtete  nid^t 

2         3 

|)öflid^  auf  ttteinen  33rief,  he  did  not  answer  my  letter 

12  3 

politsly.    dt  antwortete  nid^t  fc^nett  barauf,  he  did  not 
answer  it  quickly. 

Obs.  When  the  verb  of  the  subject  has  several  cases 
with  their  prepositions,  that  which  defines  it  the  most 
exactly  follows  all  the  others,  the  determination  of 
time  always  preceding  that  of  place.  Ex.  (5r  trat  tt)egen 
feiner  Unfc^ulb  mit  frö|)li$em  @eft(t)te  ^or  ba^  ©eric^t  (which 
defines  most  exactly),  on  account  of  his  innocence  he 
appeared  before  his  judges  with  a  joyful  countenance. 
I)er  ©efü^Kofe  Hieb  an  biefem  ^age  Ctime),  auf  ber  fd;ön^ 
ften  g(ur  (place),  bei  alter  Sct)ön^eit  ber  reijenben  iflatnx 
(place)  bennod)  o{)ne  aUe  ^mpfinbung  (which  defines  most 
exactly),  the  insensible  man  remained  on  that  day 
without  the  least  emotion,  though  in  the  most  beautiful 
field  and  surrounded  by  all  the  beauty  of  charming 
nature.  1 

4th,     The  predicate  of  the  subject.    Ex.   3^^  bin  nic^t 

2  3  4 

immer    mit    feiner  5tntn?ort  jufrieben,  I  am  not  always 
satisfied  with  his  answer. 

5th,  The  separable  particles  of  compound  verbs,  as 
w  ell  as  all  those  words  which  are  considered  as  separ- 
able particles,  inasmuch  as  they  complete  the  sense 
of  the  verb  (Oös.  A,  Lesson  LXIX.),  as:  au^Wenbig 
lernen,  to  learn  by  heart;  in  ^c^t  nehmen*,  to  take 
care;  ^u  ^ittao^  effen*,   to   dine,  &c.   Ex.   SÖarum  ging 

12         3  5 

er  nic^t  öfter  mit  3|inen  aue?  why  did  he  not  go  out 
with  you  oftener? 

6th,   The   verb   in  the  infinitive.     Ex.    (5r  fann  3^nen 

12  2  3  6 

nid)t  immer  fd;ne(t  auf  ^^xcn  :^rief  anttt)orten,  he  cannot 
always  answer  your  letter  quickly. 

7th,  The  past  participle  or  the  infinitive,  Avhen  they 
form  with  the  auxiliary  a  compound  tense  of  the  verb. 
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12  2  3  7 

Ex.  (Ex  ^at  mix  md)t  immer  ^öflic^  barauf  geanttvortet,  he 
has   not   always   answered    it  politely.    4r   Wixt)  3{mett 

12  2         3  7 

nic^t  immer  fo  ^öflic^  auf  3^ren  ^rief  anht»crten* 

*^*  These  remarks  apply  to  the  natural  order  of 
ideas;  but  the  German  language  is  so  much  subject  to 
inversions,  that  we  must  sometimes  deviate  from  them, 
according  to  the  stress  which  we  wish  to  put  on  cer- 
tain words,  or  the  strength  and  importance  we  wish  to 
give  them  in  the  sentence.     See  the  following 

RECAPITULATION 
OF  THE  RULES  OF  SYNTAX  OR  CONSTRUCTION. 

1st,  When  the  adjective  Avhich  precedes  the  noun 
is  accompanied  by  some  words  that  relate  to,  or  define 
it,  they  are  placed  immediately  before  it.  Ex.  (5inc 
ge^en  ^^termann  jjcflic^e  S^au,  a  woman  polite  towards 
everybody.  ^i)x  Sie  f)er^(irf)  tieBenbej^  ^int»,  your  child 
that  loves  you  from  all  his  heart.     (Lesson  XCV.) 

2nd,  Personal  pronouns,  when  not  in  the  nominative, 
as  well  as  reflective  pronouns  (Lesson  LXXIL),  are 
placed  after  the  verb.  Ex.  3^)  ^i^^^  ^id)/  I  love  thee. 
(5r  tkht  mid;,  he  loves  me.  ^d)  u^iinfc^e  3^nen  einen 
guten  9)?orgen,  I  wish  you  a  good  morning.  Wlcinc 
@cl;tt)efter  befindet  fid)  \vo^,  my  sister  is  well. 

Obs.  A.  When  the  accusative  is  a  personal  pronoun, 
it  precedes  the  dative,  if  not,  it  follows  it.  Ex.  ©eben 
@ie  meinem  trüber  baö  iBud^?  do  you  give  the 
book  to  my  brother?  ^^  gebe  e^  il;m,  I  do  give  it  to 
him.  9}?a(|en  Sie  ^imx  gran  @ema{)(in  meine  (5mpfe^^ 
tung,  present  my  compliments  to  your  lady,  ^d)  gab 
e^  bem  ^ater,  I  gave  it  to  the  father.  (Lesson  XXX.) 
But  if  we  wish  to  put  a  particular  stress  on  the  dative, 
we  must  place  it  after  the  accusative.  Ex.  (5r  er5äf)Ite 
bie  gan^e  (S)e[d)id)te  feiner  grau,  he  told  his  wife  the 
whole  history  Here  the  whole  strength  of  the  sentence 
falls  on  the  words  feiner  gran* 

OÖS.  B.  When  the  case  of  the  verb  is  a  genitive,  it 
is   always  preceded   by  the  accusative,  whether  a  per- 

27* 
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sonal  pronoun  or  not.  Ex.  ^6)  t>erfid;ere  <Bic  meiner  ^t>ä)^ 
ac^tung,  I  assure  you  of  my  esteem.  d^Cin  |)at  ben  @e== 
fangenen  be^  tßcxbxtd)cnß  üBern?iefen,  the  prisoner  has  been 
convicted  of  the  crime.     (Lesson  LXVI.) 

3rd,  The  infinitive  and  past  participle  are  always 
preceded  by  their  cases,  or  in  other  words,  the  in- 
finitive and  past  participle  always  stand  at  the  end  of 
the  sentence.  Ex.  ^tf)  Werbe  morgen  aufi^  ?anb  gekn, 
I  shall  go  into  the  country  to-morrow,  dx  ift  geftern  ba^in 
gegangen,  he  went  thither  yesterday.  3^  tverbe  3^nen  ba^ 
SBu^  geben,  I  shall  give  you  the  book,  ^r  ^at  eö  mir  gefagt, 
he  has  told  it  me.     (Lessons  XXVL  and  XLIV.) 

OÖS.  A.  When  two  or  several  infinitives,  two  past 
participles,  or  a  past  participle  and  an  infinitive  depend 
on   each   other,    the   first  in  English   becomes  the   last 

1  2 

in  German.    Ex.  (Sie  fönnen  i^n  fpre^en  |>iJren,  you  may 

2  1  12       3 

hear  him  speak;  ic^  njerbe  |>ente  nic^t  (parieren  ge^en  fön^ 

3  2  1 

nen,  I   shall  not  be    able  to  go  a  walking  to-day;  fein 

12  2         1 

^auß  i\i  t)erfanft  tvorben,  his  house  has  been  sold. 
(Lesson  LXXIII.) 

Obs.  B.  The  two  infinitives  or  participles,  &c.,  not 
depending  on    each  other,   follow  the  English  construc- 

1  2 

tion.    Ex.   5(}?an  mug  ®tii  Heben  unb  i)ere^ren,  we  must 

1  2 

love   and  honour  God;  jie  tt^irb  geliebt  unb  getobt,  she  is 

1  2 

loved  and  praised.     (Lesson  LXXIIL) 

4th,  The  verb  of  the  subject,  in  compound  tenses 
the  auxiliary,  is  removed  to  the  end  when  the  phrase 
begins,  (0)  with  a  conjunction,  as  :  al^,  ba,  ob,  bag, 
Weil,  tt^enn^,  &c.,  (b^  with  a  relative  pronoun,  as: 
ber,  tvelc^er,  tt^er,  meaning  Äe  who,  and  n>a0,  that  which; 

1  For   coDJanctions  which    do  not  remove  the  verb  to  the  end  of  j 
the  phrase,  see  Lesson  LXIII. 
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Qc)  after  the  relative  adverb  it)0,  and  all  the  prepositions 
combined  with  it,  as:  tX)obuvd;,  tt)Omtt,  WOVOn,  &c.  Ex. 
%U  iä)  fie  jum  erften  '^')Mc  ]af},  when  I  saw  her  for  the 
first  time,  ^d)  \mn]d)tc,  bag  er  mitginge,  I  wish  he  would 
go  with  us.  ^  licht  ®ie  nic^t,  iveii  @ie  il)n  beleibigt  fja- 
ben,  he  does  not  love  you,  because  you  have  offended 
him.  2öarten  (Sie,  biö  id)  mein  ©elb  K'femme,  wait  till  I 
receive  my  money.  SBenn  id)  eö  gewugt  |)ätte,  had  I 
known  that,  ^^efcn  8ie  baö  ^nd),  \ve(ci;eö  ic^  3!)nen  ge=^ 
liefien  ^abe?  do  you  read  the  book  which  I  have  lent 
you?  2Biffen  (Sie  xiidjt,  wo  ev  gewefen  ift?  do  you  not 
know  where  he  has  been?  iilönnen  Sie  mir  nici;t  [agen, 
tt)a6  auö  ibm  getvorben  ift  V  can  you  not  tell  me  what  has 
become  of  him?  3^ae  ift  eö  eben,  \Doburct)  er  einen  fo 
großen  Schaben  erlitten  hat,  tvov^on  er  fict)  frf)wer(i(f}  lieber 
erboten  \vixt> ,  it  is  precisely  that  by  which  he  has 
sustained  such  a  loss,  as  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  re- 
cover from.  (Lesson  XLIX.) 

Obs.  A.  When  a  preposition  in  which  the  verb  is 
required  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  contains  one  of 
the  auxiliaries  fei)n  and  iverben,  or  one  of  the  verbs 
bürfen,  fönnen,  laffcn,  nuHjen,  muffen,  foden,  ivcKen,  joined 
to  an  infinitive,  these  take  their  place  immediately  after 
the  infinitive.  Ex.  SSenn  Sie  '^a^  ^ferb  faufen  tvoKen, 
if  you  wish  to  buy  the  horse.  (Lesson  LXXL)  But 
when  not  governed  by  a  conjunctive  word,  they  stand 
before  the  infinitive  and  its  case.  Ex.  SöoKen  Sie  ba^ 
^ferb  f aufen  V  Do  >  ou  ^^  ish  to  buy  the  horse  ? 

Obs.  B.  Incidental  or  explanatory  propositions  are 
placed  immediately  after  the  word  which  they  define,  or  at 
the  end  of  the  principal  proposition.  Ex.  (5ö  ift  fc^tver, 
einen  geinb,  itJelcber  ivad)fam  ift,  ^u  überfallen,  or:  t^  ift 
fc^wer,  einen  geinb  ^u  überfaKen,  \iu'(ct)er  ivacl)fain  ift,  it  is 
difficult  to  surprise  an  enemy  who  is  vigilant.  (Lesson  LXIL) 

Obs.  C.  When  there  are  at  the  end  of  a  sentence 
two  infinitives,  two  past  participles,  or  an  infinitive  and 
a  past  participle,  the  verb  which  the  conjunction  requires 
at  the  end,  may  stand  either  before  or  after  them.  Ex. 
äßenn  Sie  ^l)xc  Section  tverben  ftubirt  l)aben,  or :  ftubirt 
{)aben  tt)erben,  fo  werbe  id)  ^i)ntn  fagen,  wa^  Sie  ju 
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t^un  ^aBen,  when  you  have  studied   your  lesson,  I  shall 
tell  you  what  you  have  to  do.     (Lesson  LXXXIV.) 


ON  THE  TRANSPOSITION  OF   THE    SUBJECT    AFTER  ITS  VERB. 

5th,  Whenever  a  sentence  begins  with  any  other 
word  than  the  subject  or  nominative,  its  order  is  in- 
verted, and  in  all  inversions  the  subject  stands  after 
the  verb  in  simple,  and  after  the  auxiliary  in  compound 
tenses.  (Lesson  LX.)  From  this  rule  must  be  excepted 
conjunctive  words  which  serve  to  unite  sentences. 
They  leave  the  subject  in  its  place  and  remove  the 
verb  to  the  end  of  the  sentence.  (Lesson  XLIX.  apd 
Rule  4th  above). 

A  German  sentence  may  begin  with  an  adverb,  a 
preposition  and  its  case ,  a  case  ,  an  adjective,  a  par- 
ticiple or  an  infinitive.  Ex.  .freute  ß  e  ^  e  id)  mä)t  aue,  I 
do  not  go  out  to-day;  morgen  ivevbe  iä)  @te  kfuc^en, 
to-morrow  I  shall  come  to  see  you;  im  Stnfange  fc^uf 
©Ott  J^immet  unb  (5rbe,  in  the  beginning  God  made 
heaven  and  earth,  ^on  feinen  Wintern  fpra^  er,  he 
spoke  of  his  children.  33ei  3^nen  hahc  i(^  mein  53ucj) 
\)ergefi'en,  I  forgot  my  book  at  your  house.  SDen  9)?en' 
fd^en  mac^t  fein  2ßi(Ie  grog  unb  ffein  C^c^iUer),  his  will 
makes  a  man  great  and  little,  dido)  ift  er  mcf)t,  aber 
gelehrt,  he  is  not  rich,  but  learned.  ®cikH  toixh  er 
nic^t,  aber  gefiirAtet,  he  is  not  loved,  but  feared.  (Bc^a^ 
ben  fann  ä^ber,  aber  nü^en  fann  nur  ber  SSeife 
unb  ©Ute,  any  man  can  do  injury,  but  the  wise  and 
good  only  can  be  useful.     (Lesson  LX.) 

6th,  The  subject  is  placed  after  the  verb  iiti.an  in- 
version of  propositions,  that  is,  when  that  which  ought 
to  stand  first,  is  placed  after,  and  forms ,  as  it  were, 
the  complement  of  the  other.  In  other  words :  the  sub- 
ject is  placed  after  its  verb  in  the  second  member  of 
a  compound  phrase.  (Lesson  LXXIX.)  An  inversion 
of  propositions  takes  place,  when  the  first  proposition 
begins  with  a  conjunction.  Ex.  5^a§  er  @ie  Itebt,  tt)eig 
i^  (for:  ic^  tt)eig,  bag  er  8ie  liebt),  I  know  that  he 
loves  you.    3e  fleigiger .  ein  ©c^üler  ift,   befto  f(^nettere 
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55ortf4)t{tte  ma^t  er,  the  more  studious  a  pupil  is,  the 
more  progress  he  makes.  SBenn  id)  xciö)  Xüäxt,  fo  ^ättc 
idi)  greunbe,  I  should  have  friends,  if  Iwere  rich  '^ad)^ 
tern  tcix  tie  BtaU  verlaffen  ijattcn ,  ^03  ber  geinb  m 
biefelbe  ein,  when  Ave  had  left  the  town,  the  enemy 
entered  it.     (Lesson  LXXXIII.) 

Obs.  In  transposing  the  phrase,  there  is  no  inversion 
of  propositions.  Ex.  3Der  geinb  jog  in  tie  8tat)t  ein,  nac^? 
bem  \x>\x  biefelte  t^ertaffen  I)atten,  the  enemy  entered  the 
town,  after  we  had  left  it.     (Lesson  LXXIX.) 

7th,  The  subject  also  follows  its  verb  y  w  hen  in  an 
inversion  of  propositions,  the  conjunction  ti;)enn  is  left 
out  in  the  first.  Ex.  3ft  baö  SBetter  gimftig  (for: 
njenn  bae  Söetter  öünfttg  ift,  fo  werbe  ic^  biefe  Oieife  va 
acf)t  ^agen  antreten,  if  the  w^eather  is  favourable,  I  shall 
set  out  in  a  week.   (Lesson  LXXXIII.) 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  conjunction  ob,  whether. 
Ex.  3»^  i^^ei§  nicf)t,  fc^tafe  ober  n)ac{)e  id:)  (for:  ob  \d) 
fc^lafe  ober  «>ad)e>,  I  do  not  know^  whether  I  am  asleep 
or  awake;  and  all  compound  conjunctions,  such  as:  Ob^ 
jteicf),  obfci)on,  ivenn  gteic^,  it>enn  jc^on,  though.  Ex.  ^  i  n 
I  c^  g(eid)  (fd)on)  nicl;t  rei^  (for :  ob  or  ii^enn  i^  gleic^ 
md;t  reid)  bin),  fo  bin  \d)  bod)  aufrieben,  though  I  am 
not  rich,  I  am  nevertheless  contented. 

Obs.  Adverbs  of  comparison,  such  as,  itJie,  as;  g(eid)^ 
tvie,  the  same  as  ;  nirf)t  nur  —  fonbern  auc^) ,  not  only — 
but  also,  &c.  y  make  the  nominative  of  the  second  mem- 
ber go  after  the  verb ,  but  not  that  of  the  first  (this 
observation  is  included  in  Hide  6,  above).  Ex.  2Sie  (or 
g(eid;n)ie)  bae  9)Jeer  t)om  SSinbe  \ii\\>t^i  tt?irb,  alfo  txnrb 
ein  9)?ann  t)on  feinen  ?eibenfd)aften  beilegt,  as  the  sea 
is  agitated  by  the  w  inds  ,  so  a  man  is  agitated  by  his 
passions. 

8th,  Some  conjunctions,  when  beginning  a  sentence, 
make  the  nominative  go  after  its  verb,  as:  bod; ,  how- 
ever; bennoc^,  nevertheless;  g(eid;tt)o5)(,  notwithstanding; 
beffen  \xx^(^tQ<dCj\tX,  for  all  that;  nid)tö  befto  «weniger,  never- 
theless; hingegen,  im  (^egentl)ei( ,  on  the  contrary.  (This 
rule  is  included  in  Bule  5.)  Ex.  ^Deffen  ungead)tet  |)a^ 
ben   6  i  e  niemals  meinen  Sßunfc^  erfüWen  ,n)0Üen ,  for 
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all  that  you  were  never  willing  to  accomplish  my  desire ; 

bod)  fc^vieb  er,  er  fönnte  nid)t  fommen,  however  be 
wrote  that  he  could  not  come. 

9th,  The  subject  follows  its  verb  when  the  phrase 
is  interrogative  or  ejaculatory.  Ex.  fernen  3^re  ^l^er* 
ren  33rüber  beutfc^?  do  your  brothers  learn  German? 
255ie  gtürflic^  [tub  «Sie!  or  2Öie  [inb  @ie  fo  glürflic^! 
how  happy  you  are!    (Lesson  XXXIV.  and  XC.) 

Obs.  When  the  subject  is  a  personal  or  an  interro- 
gative pronoun,  the  construction  of  the  interrogative 
sentence  is  the  same  as  in  English.  Ex.  ^\i  er  JU 
i^aufe  ?  is  he  at  home  ?  Sinb  3^ve  gräutein  @d)tt)eftern  in 
bem  ©arten?  are  your  sisters  in  the  garden?  ^eriftba? 
who  is  there?  2Sa0  baben  eie  getpan?  what  have  you 
done?  2öe(c^er  Änak  'h^i  btefe  33üd)er  gefauft,  unb  ivem 
Kit  er  fte  l>erel)rt?  which  boy  has  bought  those  books, 
and  to  whom  has  he  given  them?  2Saö  für  einen  SQSagen 
l^aben  Sie  gefauft?  Mhat  carriage  have  you  bought? 

10th,  The  subject  not  only  stands  after  the  verb,  but 
also  after  all  the  words  relating  to  it,  when  the  sentence 
begins  with  the  indefinite  pronoun  e^*  (Jo  lebrt  unö 
't>xt  (5rfa^rung,  experience  teaches  us.  ($6  ereignet 
ftc^  nid;t  a((e  ^age  eine  fo  gute  (Gelegenheit,  there 
is  not  every  day  such  a  good  opportunity. 

11th,  In  inversions  where  the  subject  stands  after 
its  verb,  it  may  take  its  place  either  after  or  before 
the  other  cases,  if  they  arc  personal  pronouns,  and  if 
the  subject  is  a  substantive.  Ex.  ^eute  gibt  mein  ?e{)rer 
mir  ein  33u(^,  or  f)eute  gih  mir  mein  ^e^rer  ein^uc^,  to- 
day my  master  Avill  give  me  a  book,  ©eftern  gab  mein 
^ebrer  t^  mir,  or  geftern  gab  t^  mir  mein  ^e^rer,  my 
master  gave  it  me  yesterday.  £)b  er  gleic^  ganj  entfteÖt 
ivar,  erfannte  ibn  bcc^  [ein  Sc^n,  or  erfannte  fein  @o^n 
ibn  bed),  though  he  was  quite  disfigured,  nevertheless 
his  sou  recognised  him. 

12th,  But  if  the  subject  is  likewise  a  personal  pro- 
noun, or  if  the  other  cases  are  substantives,  it  must 
precede.  Ex.  ©eftern  gab  er  eö  mir  (not  eö  mir  er), 
yesterday  he  gave  it  me.  :J)aber  liebt  ber  ©d^üter  ben 
l^e{)rer  (not  Xiüt^  ben  ^i^e^rer  ber  @cj)ü(er),  therefore  the 
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pupil  loves  his  master.  3^effen  unaead^tet  etfannte  bev 
©ojn  ten  33ater  (not  ben  3Sater  ber  8o|>n),  nevertheless 
the  son  recognised  his  father. 

EXERCISES.    244. 

A  stranger  having  sold  some  false  jewels  (ber  falfc^e 
(Jbelftein)  to  a  Roman  empress  ( bie  vömtfcf)e  ^aifertn},  she 
asked  (fovbevni) on)  her  husband  to  (make)  a  signal  example 
(of  him)  (bie  auffaKenbe  Oenugt()uung)»  The  emperor,  a 
most  excellent  and  clement  prince  (ber  ein  [eBr  gnäbiger  unb 
ntifber  giivft  ivar),  finding  it  impossible  to  pacify  (beruhigen) 
her,  condemned  the  jeweller  to  be  thrown  to  the  wild 
beasts  (^um  Äatn^fe  mit  ben  tvilben  ^Meren).  The  empress 
resolved  to  be  present  (3cuge)  Avith  her  whole  court  (bev 
Jpofftaat)  at  the  punishment  of  the  unfortunate  man  (feinet 
ä^obee).  As  he  was  led  into  the  arena  (auf  ben  Äampfpta^ 
geführt  it?erben),  he  expected  to  die  (fid)  auf  ben  ^ob  gefa§t 
inarf)en);  but  instead  (ftatt  governs  the  genitive)  of  a  wild 
beast  a  lamb  (baö  ^amm)  came  up  to  him  and  caressed 
him  (\vdd)tß  ihm  liebfofete).  The  empress,  furious  (äu§erft 
aufgebrad)t)  at  the  deception  (fid)  ^um  heften  gehalten  ju 
fe^en),  complained  bitterly  of  it  (fic^  bitter  be^wegen  bef(agen) 
to  (bei)  the  emperor.  He  ansAvered :  "I  have  punished  the 
criminal  (bev  3Serbrec^er)  according  (nac^)  to  the  law  of 
retaliation  (bas  2Sieberi)ergeitung0ved;t).  He  deceived  (be- 
trügen*)  you,  and  he  has  been  deceived  in  his  turn  (ii)ieber)." 

245. 

The  bakers  of  Lyons,  having  gone  to  Mr.  Dugas  (ju 
3emanbem  fommen  *),  the  provost  (ber  (Btabtric^ter),  to  ask 
him  (^emanben  bitten  *)  to  raise  the  price  of  bread  (baö 
53rob  auffc^tagen  ju  taffen),  he  answered  that  he  would 
take  their  petition  into  consideration  (er  WoUc  ben  @egen=: 
ftanb  i^rer  ^itk  unterfuc^en).  As  they  took  leave  (tt)eg^ 
ge^en  *),  they  contrived  to  slip  (liefen  fie  unbemerft)  a  purse 
containing  (mit)  two  hundred  louis  d'ors  (ber  ^ouiö'bor) 
on  the  table.  —  When  they  returned  in  the  full  convic- 
tion (nic^t  ja^eifeln)  that  the  purse  had  been  a  powerful 
advocate  in  their  favour  (wirffamfür  eine  @ac|)e  f^red)en*), 
the  provost  said  to  them:   "Gentlemen,   I  have  weighed 
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(aBwägen)  your  reasons  Ct>cr  ®runb)  in  the  scale  of 
justice  (bte  3Baßf(^ate  ber  ©erec^tigfeit),  and  I  have  found 
them  wanting  (nic^t  i)oKtt){ci)tig>-I  have  not  thought  it 
expedient  (i6)  ^klt  nic^t  bafür),  by  a  fictitious  raising 
of  price  (unter  einer  ungegrünbeten  3:;^eurung)  to  make 
the  public  Cbaö  ^uMifum)  suflFer :  I  have,  however  (nhxU 
gen^3,  distributed  Ci)ert{)ei(en3  your  money  to  (unter  with 
accus.)  the  two  hospitals  of  the  town,  for  I  concluded 
(iä)  glaubte)  you  could  not  intend  it  for  any  other  pur- 
pose (ber  ©ebrau^)»  Meanwhile  (id)  Jabe  eingefejen)  as 
you  are  able  to  give  such  alms  (folc^e  5t(mofen  ju  geben), 
it  is  evident  you  are  no  losers  (i)erlieren*)  by  your  trade 
(ba^  ©ewerbej." 

246. 

THE   PHYSICIAN    TAKEN    IN    (OetrOgCll). 

A  physician  of  (in)  Dublin,  who  was  rather  old  (Welder 
f(^on  jtemlic^  bejiajrt  tvar),  but  who  was  very  rich,  and 
in  extensive  practice  (in  großem  D^ufe  fielen  *),  went  one  day 
to  receive  a  considerable  (^iemlic^  gro^)  sum  of  money  in 
bank  notes  and  in  gold.  As  he  was  returning  home  with 
(belaben  mit)  this  sum,  he  was  stopped  (an{)a(ten  *)  by  a 
man  who  appeared  out  of  breath  (auger  ^tbem),  owing 
to  the  speed  with  which  he  had  run  (tt)ei(  er  ju  fc^neU 
gelaufen  war).  This  man  asked  him  (unb  ber  i^n  bat)  to 
come  to  see  his  wife,  whom  a  violent  diarrhoea  retained 
in  bed  dangerously  ill  (an  einem  l^eftigen  gtuffe  gefafyrhd^ 
fran!  barnieber  liegen*) ;  he  added  that  it  w^as  urgent  she 
should  have  immediate  advice  (bag  fd;leunige  «^ilfe  fe^r 
notbn?enbig  it>äre),  and  at  the  same  time  promised  the 
physician  his  guinea  fee  (eine  ©uinee  für  einen  S3efu4))» 

The  physician,  who  was  ver}^  avaricious  (geijig),  was 
pleased  at  the  prospect  of  gaining  his  guinea  Cciitc  fie  JU 
»erbienen);  he  directed  (fagen  ^u)  the  man  to  lead  the 
way  (^emanbem  ben  2ßeg  jeigen),  and  promised  to  follow. 
He  was  led  to  a  house  situated  (fteben  *)  in  a  remote  (ent^ 
legen)  street,  and  made  to  ascend  to  the  third  story  (in 
baß  britte  ©torfwerf),  where  he  was  admitted  into  a  room, 
the  door  of  which  w  as  immediately  (a(foba(b)  locked  (X>cx^ 
fc^liegen*).   The  guide  (p^x  gü^rer)  then  presenting  Q^ax^ 
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xdd)tn)  a  pistol  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  an 
empty  Qecv)  purse,  which  was  open,  spoke  as  follows 
({)ievauf  rebete  ber  gii^ver  ben  evfdjvocfenen  %x^t  folgenber^ 
magen  an,  inbem,  &c.)- 

'^Here  is  my  wife :  yesterday  she  was  seized  with  a  vio- 
lent diarrhoea  (an  einent  (;eftigen  ^and^fluffe  teiben*),  which 
has  reduced  her  to  the  state  (in  ben  3wft^nb  »erfe^en)  in  which 
you  (now)  see  her;  you  are  one  of  our  most  eminent  (ge^ 
fcj)icft}  physicians,  and  I  know  you  are  better  able  than  any 
one  to  cure  her.  I  am  besides  (iiberbieg)  aware  that  you 
possess  the  best  remedy  for  her;  haste  then  to  employ 
(anivenben)  it,  unless  you  prefer  swallowing  (t)erfci)!(u(!en) 
the  two  leaden  pills  (bie  $i(Ie}  contained  in  this  instru- 
ment." The  doctor  made  a  horrible  face  (baö  aBfc^euIic^e 
©effect),  but  obeyed.  He  had  several  bank  notes  and  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  guineas  rolled  up  (in  D'tcKen) ;  he 
placed  the  latter  (bie  te^teren)  into  the  purse,  as  he  had 
been  desired  (gebulbic^),  hoping  thus  to  save  his  bank  notes. 

But  the  thief  (ber  ©auner)  was  up  to  this,  and  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  his  having  them  in  his  pocket  (n.nigte,  baf 
er  fie  in  ber  Xa\d)e  hatk').  "Wait,"  said  he,  "it  would  not  be 
fair  (billig)  that  you  should  have  performed  (i)errid)ten)  so 
miraculous  a  cure  (bie  ^ur)  without  remuneration  Qotx^ 
get^ene);  I  promised  you  a  guinea  for  your  visit;  I  am  a  man 
of  honour  (ber  Wlcimx  t)on  ^{ire},  and  here  it  is ;  but  I  know 
that  you  carry  about  your  person  (tei  fid;  ^al^en)  several 
little  recipes  (bas?  Df^ece^t,  plur.  e)  most  efficacious  (fe{>r 
txnrffam)  as  preventives  against  the  return  (bie  9^üc!fe()r3  of 
the  disorder  (baß  liebet)  you  have  just  removed  (Imkxi), 
}  ou  must  be  so  kind  as  to  leave  them  with  me."  The  bank 
notes  immediately  took  the  same  road  as  the  guineas  had 
done.  The  thief,  then  keeping  his  pistol  concealed  beneath 
his  cloak  (ber  ?D?anteO/  accompanied  the  doctor  into  the 
street  (I)ieranf  führte  ber  ©auner,  inbem— n^ieber  ^urüc!),  re- 
questing him  to  make  no  noise.  He  stopped  him  (ftel)en 
laffen*)  at  the  corner  (an  ber  (5(!e}  of  a  street,  and  for- 
bidding (verbieten*)  him  to  follow,  suddenly  (^(ö^Iid;)  disap- 
peared, to  seek  ,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  town  (ba^  ent- 
legene Stabtvi  erteO,  another  habitation  (bie  SSolpmmg)» 
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^47.    DIALOGUE  (Unterredung) 

BETWEEN    A    FATHEK   AND    MOTHER     ON     THE    HAPPINESS    (bttS    2Bof;I)    OP 
THEIR    CHILDREN. 

Countess.  Forgive  me  for  having  disturbed  Cwetfen  laffen*)  you 
so  early;  but  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  on  matters  of  importance. 

Count.  You  alarm  (beunruhigen)  me  ...  .  J  see  that  you 
have  been  crying;  what  has  happened,  me  dear  (teener)? 

Countess.  I  own  I  am  little  agitated  (unruhig)  j  but  I  have 
nothing  unpleasant  (Unangenehme^)  to  communicate  (mitt^eilen) ; 
on  the  contrary. 

Count.  From  your  emotion  (bie  S3eu?egung),  I  should  guess 
Emily  to  be  the  cause  of  it  (ba^  »en  —  bie  Otebe  ift). 

Countess.  It  is  true  ....  My  sister  came  this  morning  with 
a  proposal  (eine  ^^eivat^  Dorfc^Iageu*)  for  her. 

Count.    Well? 

Countess.  The  gentleman  who  asks  her  (in  marriage)  is  endowed 
with  (Oefi^en*)  all  the  advantages  (ber  53orjug)  of  birth  (bie  ©ebutt) 
and  fortune  (iia§  ©lücf).  His  merit  is  acknowledged  (anerfennen*) 
by  all.  He  is  thirty;  his  person  agreeable;  he  loves  Emily,  and 
even  refuses  the  fortune  CDk  5tu§fteuer)  which  we  should  give  her 
stating  his  affection  to  be  secured  by  her  only  (»erlangt  nur  jte). 

Count.  But  how  comes  it  that  you  are  not  overjoyed  at  this 
(an^cr  fid)  »or  g-reube  fel)n*)  ?  I  am  very  anxious  (»or  SSegierbe 
brennen)  to  learn  his  name. 

Countess.  You  know  him;  he  often  comes  here,  and  you  like 
him  exceedingly  (fc^r)» 

Count.    Pray  gratify  (befriebigen)  my  curiosity-. 

Countess.    It  is  the  Count  of  Moncalde  .... 

Count.  The  Count  of  3Ioncalde  !  a  foreigner;  but  he  probably 
iV)a\)x\d)miüd))  intends  to  settle  (ftc^  nieberlaffen*)  in  France? 

Countess.  Alas  !  he  has  declared  that  he  can  promise  nothing 
(feine  Verpflichtung  eingeben*)  on  that  score  (bie  ^tnfic^t) ;  this 
is  informing  us  (ertlaren)  clearly  (beutli(^)  enough,  that  he  in- 
tends to  retui-n  to  his  own  country. 

Count.  Andyou  would  nevertheless  accept  him  for  your  daughter? 

Countess.  I  have  known  him  (Umgang  mit  Semanbem  ^abcn*) 
for  four  years.  I  am  thoroughly  acquainted  Mith  his  disposition 
(ber  (i^arafter)»  There  cannot  be  a  more  ^ii-tuous  (tugenb^aft)  or 
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estimable  (fc^ä^cttöttJcrtft)  man.  He  is  very  clever  and  agreeable 
(»ofl  ©cifl  unb  Slnnc^nilic^feit  fcl)n*),  has  much  good  feeling  (gc:; 
fü^lücll),  is  well  informed  (unterri^tct) ,  and  perfectly  devoid  of 
affectation  (unaffeftirt).  He  is  a  passionate  admirer  of  talent 
(einen  leibenfc^aftHc^cn  ©efcfjmacf  für  S^alente  6aben*) ;  in  short  (mit 
einem  2ßortc)  he  possesses  every  quality  (bic  (Stgcnf^aft)  that  can 
answer  my  daughter's  happiness  (glücfüc^  madjen).  How  can  I  re- 
ject him  (jic  i^m  öerfac^en)  ?  Surely,  my  love  (mein  ^-reunb),  you  do 
not  think  me  so  selfish  (eineä  fotrfien  (Sgoiömuö  fällig  galten*). 

Count  (taking  her  hand)  (ftc  bei  ber  ^anb  faffcnb).  But  can  I 
consent  to  a  sacrifice  (bviä  Opfer)  that  would  make  you  for  ever  (auf 
immer)  unhappy?  Besides  (iibcrbief?)  I  never  could  bring  myself  to 
part  from  Emily. — She  is  my  daughter;  more  than  that  even,  her 
amiable  disposition  is  your  work.  In  Emily  I  find  your  sense  (ber 
®eifi)  and  your  virtues.  No,  I  cannot  part  (ftct)  trennen)  from  her. 
I  am  looking  forward  with  so  much  delight  (ficJ>  eine  fo  füye  SSor^ 
^cttnng  »on  bem  2)eripiügcn  mad)en)  to  her  entrance  into  the  world  (fie 
in  bic  gro§e  SBelt  eingeführt  ju  fcfjen)  !  I  am  in  much  hopes  of  her  shining 
in  it  (ein  Qiiu},t  ii)xc^  guten  Srfclgö  5U  fel)n). — How  gratifying  (wit 
treuer)  to  me  will  be  the  praise  (ha^  Scb)  bestowed  (ert^eilen)  on 
her  !• — for  I  am  convinced  (t)Ci  id)  'i>a&  Semnptfe^n  ^abe),  that  to 
your  care  of  her  (bie  ©orgfcilt)  alone,  my  love,  she  will  be  indebted 
for  whatever  success  she  may  obtain.  After  having  devoted  (wibs 
men)  the  best  years  of  your  life  to  her  education,  can  you  now  give 
her  up,  and  see  her  torn  from  (entreißen*  with  dative)  your  arms  and 
her  country?  can  you  consent  thus  to  lose  in  one  moment  the 
fruit  of  (»on)  fifteen  years  of  anxiety  (ßliiijt  unb  5trt)eit)  ? 

Countess.  I  have  laboured  for  her  happiness,  and  (have)  not 
(sought)  to  educate  (bringen*)  a  victim  to  my  own  vanity.  I  beseech 
you,  consider  (bebenfen*)  also  the  great  and  unhoped  for  advantages 
of  the  match  (pk  Serbinbung)  now  in  agitation  (weld)e  man  unö 
anbietet).  Think  of  the  smallness  (bie  5!}littclmä§igfeit)  of  her  fortune 
Consider  the  excellence  and  amiable  disposition,  the  high  birth 
and  immense  (unerme§Ii^)  fortune  of  her  future  husband ! — It  is 
true,  I  shall  be  separated  from  Emily,  but  she  will  never  forget 
me  ....  this  thought  will  be  my  consolation,  and  without  fear 
for  her  future  life  (über  baö  ©cfncffal  ßmiiienö  beruhigt),  I  shall 
be  able  to  bear  any  other  trial  (5tIIeö  ertragen). 
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Count  But  will  Emily  herself  be  able  to  bring  herself  to  leave  you  ? 

Countess.  She  has  always  been  accustomed  to  obey  the  dictates 
of  reason  (bic  Vernunft  »ermag  5tffeg  über  jte).  I  am  willing  to  be- 
lieve this  will  cost  her  some  effort  C^-reilic^  wirb  eg  i^rfc^wcr  fallen; 
\ä)  flnbe  fcgar  ein  SSergnügcn  barin,  cS  ju  benfen) ;  but  if  she  does 
not  dislike  (3emanbem  mi^faflen*)  the  temper  and  person  of  Mr.  de 
3Ioncalde,  1  can  answer  (überfid»  nehmen*)  for  her  compliance  (fte  ju 
BettJegeti),  however  painful  (fc^wterig)  the  sacrifice  (ju  biefem  Opfer)» 
In  short,  I  entreat  (befc^ttJi)ren)  you  to  intrust  entirely  to  me  (gan^  mir 
p  überlaffcn)  the  care  of  her  happiness/bie  «Sorgfalt  für  i^r  ©lücf). 

Count.  Well  (SBo^Ian),  since  you  wish  it,  I  will  give  my 
consent.  You  have,  indeed,  my  dear,  earned  (erwerben*)  for  your- 
self a  right  (bag  ülecfjt)  to  dispose  of  your  daughter  (über  i^r  Scbicf; 
fal  juentfc^eiben),  which  I  will  not  dispute  (flreitig  machen).  I  know 
you  will  sacrifice  (aufopfern)  yourself  for  the  sake  of  one  so  dear 
to  you  (für  biefen  fo  treuem  ©egcnftanb).— I  foresee  (»orauefefjen*) 
that  I  shall  not  have  your  fortitude  (ber  Wuti)),  but  I  admire, 
and  can  no  longer  withstand  (wiberj^e^en*)  (your  arguments). — 
Still  (jebocf))  think,  what  sorrow  (wie  öiet  Summer)  you  are  pre- 
paring for  yourself  (fic^  bereiten);  how  shall  I  myself  support 
your  grief  and  my  own,  your  tears  and  those  of  Emily? 

Countess.  Do  not  fear  (befürchten)  that  I  should  cloud  (beun^ 
ruhigen)  your  life  by  useless  (übertTüfjtg)  repinings  (bie  Älagc). 
How  could  I  give  myself  up  to  sorrow,  when  my  greatest  con- 
solation will  be  the  hope  of  alleviating  (milbern)  your  grief? 

Count.  Ah,  you  alone  are  every  thing  to  me!  You  know  it 
well  ....  friendship,  admiration,  and  gratitude  are  the  ties  (tk 
Sanbe,  plur.)  that  bind  (feffcin)  me  to  you.  The  influence  (bie  4^errs 
f(J)aft)  you  have  acquired  (erlangen)  over  my  mind  (über  mirf))  is  so 
thoroughly  justified  (rc(f)tfertigen)  by  your  virtues,  that,  far  from 
denying  (oerlaugnen),  I  glory  in  it  (feinen  9tu^m  barin  fe^en,  fte  am 
juerfenncn). — It  is  to  you  I  owe  everything:  my  reason,  my  senti- 
ments (bag  ©efü^O,  my  principles  (ber  ©runbfa^)  and  my  happiness. 
In  you  I  find  the  most  amiable  as  well  as  the  most  indulgent  (nad)it(^5 
tig)  of  friends,  the  wisest  (weife)  and  most  useful  adviser  (bie  nu^s 
li d)fte  Oiatbgeberin).  Be,  then,  the  arbiter  of  my  children's  destiny  (bic 
@c§ieb«ric^teriu  über  ta^  (Sc&icffal— ),  as  you  are  that  of  my  own. 
But,  at  any  rate  (wenigjteng)  let  us  attempt    (%ütB  »erfuc^en)   to 
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persuade    the    count  of  Moacalde  to  settle  (fic^  ttieberfaffen)   in 

France He  seemed  so  struck  (gciii^rt)  by  your  affection  (bic 

3ärtli(^fcit)  for  Emily,  and  to  feel  for  you  such  sincere  attach- 
ment (5tn^ängli(f)feit),  that  I  cannot  yet  believe  his  intention  (bic 
5t(>jtd)t)  to  be  to  separate  you  from  your  child  I  cannot  think  his 
decision  unalterable  (ta^  er  in  biefer  ^'^»infidjt  iinerlnttU(i)  fe^n  »erbe). 

Countess.  No,  do  not  let  us  flatter  ourselves.  He  is  a  firm 
and  decided  character  (fein — ifl  fefl  unb  cutfd)Ieffcn).  He  has  po- 
sitively (beftimmt)  told  my  sister  that  it  would  be  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  exact  from  him  a  promise  (t^m  bte  SBebingung  »orfdjreis 
^en  ju  n?oIIen)  of  residing  in  France.  His  resolution  is  irrevocably 
(unipiberruf(i^)  taken  to  return  to  Portugal. 

Count.  You  grieve  (bctri'tOeu)  me But  I  repeat  to  you,  the 

fateofEmilyisin  your  hands.  Whatever  it  may  cost  me,  you  shall 
be  absolute  mistress  (bic  unumfdjiranfte  ©ebieterin)  of  it.  I  shall 
consent  to  whatever  you  decide  on  (icf)  werbe  eö  nidjt  iviberrufen). 
Do  you  intend  speaking  to- day  (nod}  l)eute)  (on  the  subject)  to  Emily? 

Countess.  After  dinner Rut  it  is  late;  it  is  time  to  dress.... 

I  have  not  yet  seen  my  sons  to-day ;    let  us    go  and  see  them. 

Count.  I  wanted  to  consult  (urn  Sftatt)  fragen)  you  on  (wegen) 
something  connected  with  (angef)en*)  them.  I  am  dissatisfied  with 
their  tutor  (ber  ^ofmcifier).  Another  has  been  proposed  (pon 
fdjiagen*)  me,  I  should  wish  you  to  speak  to  him;  I  am  told 
he  speaks  English  perfectly;  I  cannot  judge  myself  of  the  latter. 

Countess.    I   will  tell  you,  if  he  really  understand  it  well. . . . 

Count.  How  ? but  you  have  never  learnt  English.  . . 

Countess.  I  beg  your  pardon,  1  have  been  studying  it  for  the 
last  year,  to  be  able  to  teach  Henrietta,  who  had  asked  me  to 
give  her  (3emanbcn  urn  (itwai  erfn(^en)  an  English  master.  In 
general  (int  2)urc^fc§nitt)  masters  teach  so  carelessly  (mit  üieter 
9la^Idffigfeit)  that,  however  excellent  they  may  be,  two  years 
of  their  lessons  (ber  Unterrirf)t)  are  not  worth  three  months  (baö 
Vierteljahr)  of  those  (»on  bem)  given  by  a  mother. 

Count.  What  a  (wonderful)  woman  you  are!....  Thus  till  your 
children's  education  is  completed,  you  will  spend  part  of  your 
life  with  masters.  Half  of  it  (bie  eine  ^ä(fte)  you  devote  (an* 
»enben)  to  study  (ftdj  jn  untcrri^ten),  and  the  other  half  in 
teaching  what  you  have  learnt....  Yet  in  spite  of  such  numerous 
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occupations,  whilst  you  thus  multiply  (ücrblclfattigcn)  your  duties, 
you  spare  time  to  devote  (njibmen)  to  your  friends  and  to  the 
world  (bic  ©efeUf^aft).  How  do  you  manage  (cä  anfangen)? 

Countess.  It  is  always  possible  to  find  time  for  the  fulfilment 
of  duties  that  are  pleasing  to  us  (bic  dincm  teener  ftnb). 

Count.  You  always  surprise  me    (&cfianbtg  in   (Erj^auncn   fe^en), 

I  own Ah!   if  your   children  do  not  make  you  happy,  what 

mother  could  ever  expect  from  hers  a  reward  of  her  affection ! . . . . 
And  our  dear  Emily  may  be  for  ever  lost  to  you!... .  I  cannot 
bear  (ertragen*)  the  thought  of  it ! — Shall  you  see  your  sister 
again  to-day  ?  Shall  you  give  her  your  answer  for  the  count  of 
Moncalde  ? 

Countess.  He  requested  a  prompt  decision  (eine  fd^ncHc  unb  6c? 
flimmte) . . . .  I  shall  accordingly  give  (ert^eilcn)  him  the  answer, 
since  you  allow  it,  as  soon  as  I  have  questioned  Emily  on  the 
subject  ((Smilieng  ©efmnungen  v^rüfen). 

Count.  I  am  certain  Emily  will  refuse  (augf^Iagen*)  him. 

Countess.  I  think  as  you  do;  but  is  it  not  enough  (^inreic^cnb 
fel)n*)  that  she  has  no  aversion  (abgeneigt  fel)n*)  to  the  count 
of  Moncalde,  and  that  she  feels  (^cgcn)  for  him  the  esteem  he 
so  justly  deserves  ?  .  .  .  . 

Count.  Well,  I  see  we  must  submit  {[\ä)  cntfc:^tie§cn*)  to  this 
sacrifice  Cbic  5tufopferung)  ....  Speak  to  your  daughter  .... 
Speak  to  her  alone;  1  should  never  have  courage  to  support 
(anö^alten*)  such  an  interview  (bie  Unterrebung)  ....  I  feel  I 
should  only  spoil  all  your  work. 

248.  DIALOGUE. 
EMILY.      AGATHA. 

Agatha.  I  M'as  looking  for  you  ....  But,  dear  Emily,  what 
is  the  matter  ? 

Emily.  Have  you  seen  mamma  (bie  SKuttcr)? 

Agatha.  No,  she  is  gone  out;  she  is  gone  to  my  aunt's. 

Emily.  And  my  father? 

Agatha.  He  has  shut  himself  up  (ft^  einf^Iieycn*)  in  his  study 
(bag  Äabinct)  ....  But  surely,  Emily,  they  are  thinking  of  your 
marriage  (bie  Ser^eirat^ung) ;  I  guess  (errat^cn*)  as  much  (eS) 
from  your  agitation  (an  ©einer  23crtt)irrung). 
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Emily.  Ah,  dearest  sister,  you  little  dream  (nfc  tvirfl  T)ü  bett 
Stamen  bcSjentgen  crratfjcn)  who  is  my  intended  (bent  man  mi(^ 
Beftimmt)!  ♦  .  .  .  Agatha,  dearest  Agatha,  how  much  I  pity  you, 
if  you  love  me  as  well  as  I  love  you ! 

Agatha.  Good  heavens  (gerechter  .'pimmel)'.  Explain  (crf(arcR) 
yourself  more  clearly  (bcutlid)). 

Emily.  I  am  desired  (man  tefief)It  mir)  to  marry  the  Count  of 
3Ioncalde,  and  he  is  to  take  (mit  ftd)  führen)  me  to  Portugal. 

Agatha.  And  you  intend  to  obey?  ....  Could  you  leave 
us?  ....  Is  it  possible  my  mother  even  should  consent? 

Emily.    Alas  (leiber)  !  dear  Agatha,  it  is  but  too  true. 

Agatha.  No,  I  never  can  believe  it  ....  it  is  impossible 
you  ever  can  (•Du  barfjl  nid)t)  obey. 

Emily.  What  are  you  saying?  Do  you  think  I  should  oppose 
my  mother's  wishes  (fann  id;  meiner  5!}iutter  wiberfie^en)? 

Agatha  But  do  you  think  she  herself  will  ever  consent  to 
such  a  separation? 

Emily.  She  only  considers  (in  Betrachtung  jic^ien*)  what  she  calls 
my  interest  (ber  Sort^eil);  she  entirely  forgets  herself.  Alas!  she 
also  forgets  that  I  could  enjoy  (genießen*)  no  happiness  she  did 
not  witness  (»ou  n)elcf)em  fie  nid^t  3«"ÖC  f^i"  Würbe)! 

Agatha.  Dear  sister,  refuse  your  consent  (nidE|t  barein  tt)ittigen) ! 

Emily.    I  have  given  my  word. 

Agatha.  Retract  (juriicf nehmen  *)  it  ....  out  of  affection  to  my 
mother  herself;  your  unfortunate  obedience  (ber  ©e^orfam)  would 
be  (vorbereiten)  a  constant  source  of  regret  (bie  ewige  JReue)  to  us  all. 

Emily.  Agatha,  you  do  not  know  my  mother's  fortitude.  Her 
sensibility  (i^r  gefüf)[t)oneö  ^erj),  though  mastered  (geleitet)  by  her 
superior  mind  (bie  überlegene  23ernunft),  can,  it  is  true,  sometimes 
make  her  suffer,  but  will  never  be  strong  enough  to  betray  her  even 
into  showing  a-  momentary  weakness  (nie  wirb  eö  einen  StugenMicf 
©^wä^e  in  iBr  hervorbringen)  ....  She  is  incapable  (unfähig) 
of  ever  regretting  (bereuen)  she  has  fulfilled  a  duty. 

Agatha.  Emily !  dearest  sister,  if  you  go,  I  shall  not  survive 
(ßtwaö  überleben)  such  a  misfortune ! 

Emily.  Ah,  if  you  love  me,  conceal  (from)  me  the  excess  (bad 
Ueberma^)  of  your  grief.  It  can  only  unfit  me  for  the  task  I  have  to 
perform  (welder  nur  p  fe^r  baju  geeignet  ifi,  mic§  noc^  fc^Wäc^cr  8» 
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machen). — Do  not  further  rend  (nic^t  üollenbö  jerrci^cn*)  a  heart 
already  torn  hy  the  conflict  of  (ba§  fc^on  fo  fe^r  5tt)ifc^en— get^cilt 
iji)  duty,  affection,  and  reason. 

Agatha.  Do  not  expect  me  to  confirm  (J)irf)  ju  befefiigen  in)  this 
cruel  resolution.  I  can  only  weep  and  lament  my  own  hard  fate. 

Emily.  I  hear  some  one  ....  Dear  Agatha,  let  us  dry  our  eyes. 


249. 

On  the  liability  to  eeror  (wie  fe^r  man  fic^  irren  fann)  of  our 
JUDGMENTS  (in  feinem  Urt^eile),  or  the  injury  (ber  ©c^aben) 
REPAID  (erfe^en). 

An  English  stage-coach  (bie  Sanbfutfc^e),  full  of  travellers  (ber 
9letfenbe),  was  proceeding  (fahren*)  to  York.  Conversation  fell  on 
(man  fpra^  »lel  t>on)  the  highwaymen  and  robbers  that  infested  {^\t 
man  cftcrö  auf— anträfe)  those  parts  (ber  SBcg),  and  on  the  way  of 
concealing  one's  money.  Each  person  had  his  secret,  but  no  one 
thought  (deinem  fiel  e§  ein)  of  telling  it  (offenbaren).  One  young 
lady  (baö  5Räb(I>en)  only  of  eighteen,  was  less  prudent  than  the  rest, 
'(ni^tfo  fluflfel^n*).  Imagining,  no  doubt  (c^ne  ßw^fif^^  ^"  ^^^  ^D^*^^- 
nnn^),  that  she  was  thereby  giving  a  proof  (ber  Sen^eiS)  of  her 
'cleverness  (ber  SJerftanb),  she  said  with  great  self-satisfaction  (ganj 
offenherzig)  that  she  had  a  draft  (ber  3Berf)feIbrtef)  for  tsvo  hundred 
pounds,  which  was  (befielen*)  her  whole  fortune,  but  that  the  thieves 
would  be  very  clever  (lijiig),  if  they  thought  of  seeking  for  (wenn 
fte— fu^en  foUten)  this  booty  (ber  JRanb)  in  her  shoe,  or  rather 
(ja  fogar)  under  the  sole  of  her  foot;  to  find  it  they  would  be  ob- 
liged to  (eg  raü§te  i^nen  nur  einfallen)   rob  her  of  her  stockings. 

The  coach  was  soon  after  (balb  barauf)  stopped  (an|>alten  *)  by  a 
gang  of  thieves  (bie  9läuberbanbe),  who  called  upon  (aufforbern)  the 
aiÖFrighted  and  trembling  travellers  to  deliver  up  (^ergeben  *)  their 
money.  They  accordingly  all  pulled  out  (berau^jie^en  *)  their  pur- 
ses, fully  aware  (|t^  »orfleden)  that  resistance  (ber  SBibcrjtanb) 
would  be  perfectly  useless,  and  might  prove  dangerous  (ober  gar 
gefa^rlid)).  The  sum  (thus  produced)  appearing  too  small  to  these 
gentlemen  (of  the  road)  they  threatened  (broken)  to  search  (burc^? 
fui^en)  all  the  luggage  {pit  Sffeften),  if  a  hundred  pounds  were 
not  immediately  given  them. 
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"You  will  easily  (kidjt)  fmd  double  that  sum  (bag  T)op)ßäi(),** 
said  an  old  gentleman  from  the  corner  of  the  coach  (rief  i^nen— 
hinten  auö  bent  SBac^cn  ju),  «'if  you  examine  (burdifuc^en)  the  shoes 
and  stockings  of  that  lady."  The  advice  was  very  well  taken  (auf* 
nehmen*),  and  the  shoes  and  stockings  being  pulled  off.  the  promised 
treasure  (ber  »erfiinbii^te  Sd^a^)  was  discovered  (jei.3te  f\d)).  The 
robbers  humbly  (i)ö\iiä))  thanked  the  lady,  paid  (machen)  sundry 
compliments  on  the  beauty  of  her  foot,  and  without  waiting  for 
an  answer,  they  made  off  with  their  prize,  leaving  the  coach  to 
proceed  on  its  journey  (welter  fal;ren*).  Hardly  were  the  robbers 
gone ,  when  the  consternation  (bie  Seftiir^ung)  of  the  travellers 
was  changed  (ftc^  üertt)anbe(n)  into  indignation  (bieSBut^).  Words 
could  not  express  (iid)  nidjt  mit  SBorten  augbriicfeii  laffen*)  the 
sorrow  of  the  poor  woman,  nor  the  resentment  (ber  Qoxn)  ex- 
pressed by  (äußern)  the  whole  party'  against  the  betrayer  (ber 
SJerrät^er). 

The  strongest  and  even  the  most  insulting  epithets  of  disgust 
(bie  unglimpfHc^llen  uiib  befdjimpfenbflen  33einamen*)  were  lavished 
on  him  by  all  (ftc^  auö  5lIIer  2}?unbe  I)cren  laffen  *),  and  many  went 
even  so  far  as  to  call  him  a  rascal  (ber  Sofewicfjt)  and  the  accom- 
plice of  the  thieves  (ber  SKäuOergenoffe).  To  these  marks  (bie 
5teu§erung)  of  the  general  indignation  (be§  aHflemeinen  Untt)iflenö) 
(his  conduct  had  excited)  was  added  (ijertnnben*)  the  threat 
(bie  2)rof)uniO  of  giving  the  informer  (ber  5(ngeber)  a  sound  beat- 
ing, and  of  throwing  him  out  of  window  (jum  SBageit  f)iuanö), 
and  of  instituting  legal  proceedings  against  him  (^emaubcn  gc# 
tic^tli^  belangen).  In  sliort  (furj),  all  seemed  to  concur  (ftd; 
cr[d;öpfen)  in  forming  schemes  (^er  Gntwurf)  for  taking  exem- 
plary vengeance  on  the  offender  (an  bem  ©djutbigen  eine  auf- 
fallenbe  OUc^c).  The  latter  remained  perfectly  unmoved  (fic^ganj 
ftiH  »erhalten*),  and  only  remarked  once  in  extenuation  (ftc^  mit 
ber  5teuf}erung  entfc^ulbigen),  that  a  man  could  have  nothing  dearer 
to  him  than  himself  (3eber  fet)  fid)  felOfl  ber  5läc^|ie  unb  ber  tfjeus 
erfie) ;  and  when  the  coach  reached  the  end  of  its  journey  (alä 
man  am  3ie[e  ber  Oieife  war),  he  suddenly  (unt?erfe^en0)  dis- 
appeared (oerfdjwinben*),  before  his  fellow-travellers  could  accom» 
plish  (in'g  SBerf  fe^en)  any  one  (eine  einjige)  of  their  intented 
measures  (bie  »orsefc^fageuen  9}?a^regetn)  against  him. 

28* 
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As  to  the  unfortunate  young  lady,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  (ft^ 
»orfiellen)  that  she  passed  a  sad  and  sleepless  night  (bie  5fiacf)t  Wc^jl 
traurig  unb  f^fafloö  jubringen*).  To  her  joy  and  astonishment 
(baö  Srflaunen),  she  received  the  next  day  the  following  letter : 

*'Madam,— You  must  yesterday  have  hated  (öerat>fc^cucn)  as  an 
informer  the  man  who  now  sends  you,  besides  the  sum  you  then 
advanced  him  (ücrfrf){e§cn  *) ,  an  equal  (glei^)  sum,  as  interest 
thereof  (alg  Bi^fen)?  ^^d  ^  trinket  (bag  3"«?^)  of  at  least  the 
same  value  (ber  SBert^)  for  your  hair  (511  ^\)x^m  ^aarfc^mucfc). 
I  hope  this  will  be  sufficient  (^inretc^enb)  to  silence  (milbcrn) 
your  grief,  and  I  will  now  explain  (fagen)  in  a  few  words  what 
must  appear  mysterious  in  my  conduct  (ben  geheimen  ©riinb  met» 
«Co  2?etragcng).  After  having  spent  (fti^  aufhalten*)  ten  years 
in  India  (3nbicn),  where  I  amassed  (sufamntcti bringen'-)  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds ,  I  Mas  on  my  way  home  with  letters  on  my 
bankers  (ber  SSedifelbrief)  to  that  amount  (auf  bic  gaujc  Summe), 
when  we  were  attacked  (angefallen  werben*)  yesterday  by  the 
highwaymen.  All  my  savings  (bie  reic^li^en  Srfparniffe)  must 
have  inevitably  been  sacrificed  (eö  iräre  um— gefc^e^en  gcwefen), 
had  the  shabbiness  (bie  Äarg^eit)  of  our  fellow-travellers  (ber 
9ieifegefä^rte)  exposed  us  to  a  search  from  (eon  ©eiten)  these 
unprincipled  spoilers  (ber  Öläuber).  Judge  (urt^eileu)  for  your- 
self, if  the  idea  of  returning  to  India  thoroughly  empty  handed 
(mit  »öllig  leeren  Rauben),  could  be  supportable  (erträglich))  to  me. 
Forgive  me,  if  this  consideration  (bie  Betrachtung)  led  (üermögeu*) 
me  to  betray  your  confidence  (taS  ßnixanta  Serratien*)  and  to 
sacrifice  (aufopfern)  a  small  (md^ig)  sum,  though  not  my  own, 
to  save  my  whole  fortune.  I  am  under  the  greatest  obligation 
to  you.  I  shall  be  happy  to  testify  (Settjeifc  geben  »on)  my  gra- 
titude in  any  way  in  my  power,  and  I  request  you  to  consider 
(Segen  ©te  übrigens  feinen  2Bert^  auf)  these  trifles  as  only  the 
expressions  (bic  geringen  ßdä)tn')  of  my  readiness  (burc§  ml6)t 
\6)  mi^  beeifere)  to  serve  you." 
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A. 

A,  indefinite  article,  masculine 
and  neuter,  ein,  Obs.  A.  36; 
feminine,  eine,  281.  A  little, 
«in  wenig,  43.  A  little,  timai, 
162.  An  uncle  of  mine ,  einer 
meiner  Oheime;  a  relation  of  his, 
einer  feiner  ^oerwanbten;  I  am 
looking  for  a  brother  of  mine, 
i(^  fu^e  einen  meiner  SSrüber,  172. 

Able  (to  be),  can,  fonnen*,  69. 
Obs.  B.  69.  118.  Been  able 
(could),  getonnt,  150.  See  fön* 
ncn*.  To  be  able  to,  im  <5tanbe 
fcicyn*— ju,  385. 

About,  ungefaf^r,  140. 

According  to,  as,  noc^bem,  je 
nac^bcm,  in  [o  fern.  According 
to  circumstances ,  nadj  ben  Um* 
flänben.     That    is  according  to,  it 

depends,  nac^bem  e6  ifl,  nat^bem 


c8  fcmmt,  304.  According  to,  by 
virtue  of,  »crmoge,  392. 

Accusative.  In  German  the 
accusative  follows  the  dative; 
but  when  the  accusative  is  a 
personal  pronoun,  it  precedes  the 
dative,  J3="  70.  Its  apposition, 
316 

Accustom  one's  self  to  some- 
thing ,  jic^  an  (Stttjaö  gett)öf)nen. 
To  be  accustomed  to  any  thing, 
eine  (5arf)e  or  einer  @acf)e  getüofint 
fe^n',  on  eine  ©acfjc  gctcoftnt  fe^n*, 
I  am  accustomed  to  it,  id)  bin  ii 
gewohnt',  377. 

Ache,  baö  3Bel^,  plur.  en.  The 
head-ache,  bag  Äopfwet);  the 
tooth-ache,  baS  Satjnwci),  97.  No- 
tes  1,  2,  3. 

Acknowledgment,  bie  (BxttnnU 
Ü^Uit,  Note  1,  410. 

Acquainted    CtQ  be),      (ennCtt*^ 
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89.  Been  acquainted,  gcfannt, 
Obs.  133.  Acquainted,  befannt, 
351.  To  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  a  thing,  mit  einer  ®acf)e 
(genau)  befannt  ober  üertraut  ferin*. 
To  make  one's  self  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  a  thing ,  fic^  mit 
einer  ©ac^e  belannt  (or  »cvtvaut) 
macf)en;  I  am  acquainted  with 
that,  ic^  bin  fcamtt  bcfannt  (»er« 
traut),  351. 

Adieu  CfareAvell)!  ^^  empfel)tc 
mid)  3t)nen.  To  bid  one's  friends 
adieu,  feinen  §reunt-en  Jcbcn->oI)t 
fagcn.  I  have  the  honour  to  bid 
you  adieu,  iij  ^aht  fcic  (S^rc,  mi(f) 
S^nen  ju  cmpfetjien,  Obs.  D.  393 

Adjective,  fcaö  SeittJort,  365.  Its 
declension  preceded  by  the  de- 
finite article,  masculine  and  neu- 
ter sing.,  7;  plural  for  all  gen- 
ders, 26;  feminine  sing,  and 
plur.,  279.  The  adjective  preceded 
by  a  possessive  pronoun  in  the 
singular  or  by  the  indefinite  ar- 
ticle, 7.  36.  279.  281 ;  by  a  pos- 
sessive pronoun  in  the  plural, 
26.  The  adjective  without  an 
article,  32.  280.  Recapitulation 
of  the  rules  relative  to  the 
declension  of  adjectives,  37,  38. 
«80.  282.  Comparison  of  adjec- 
tives, 111,  et  seqq.  Adjectives 
that  soften  the  radical  vowels 
in  the  comparative  and  superla- 
tive, Obs.  B.  112.  Adjectives 
tbat  do  not  soften  the 
radical  vowels  in  the  com- 
parative and  superlative,  Obs. 
D.  114,  Note  8.  Adjectives  ta- 
ken substantively  are  declined  like 
other  adjectives,  Obs.  172  Adjecti- 
ves ending  in  el,  en,  er,  for  the  sake 
of  euphony  often  reject  the  letter 
C  which  precedes  those  three 
consonants,  Obs.  C.  38.  Adjec- 
tives preceded  by  the  words: 
fttte,   all;     einige,    etli^e,  some, 


sundry;  geiütffc,  certain,  &c., 
lose  the  letter  n  in  the  nomi- 
native and  accusative  plural, 
Obs.  B.  38.  Adjectives  terminat- 
ing in  er,  and  formed  from  the 
names  of  towns  are  indeclin- 
able, Obs.  B.  235.  Pronominal 
adjectives.  Remark,  Notes  6.  7, 
282.  283.  When  an  adjective 
is  used  substantively  in  the 
masculine  or  feminine  gender, 
a  noun  is  always  understood ; 
else  it  is  put  in  the  neuter  gen- 
der, Obs.  C.  D.  371.  AH  words 
relating  to  the  adjective  are  placed 
before  it ,  or  before  the  participle 
used  adjectively,  rj»  356,  Note  1. 

Admirably,  rounberfdjön,  232. 

Admit.  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  society  will  admit  me ,  t(^ 
wei^  nic^t,  ob  biefe  @efeß[cf)aft 
mi^  wirb  ^aben  ttollen,  406.  Ad- 
mit or  grant  or  confe.ss  a  thing. 
(Stroag  eingefiel^en*  or  jugcben*, 
271. 

Adverbs.  Compound  adverbs 
formed  by  means  of  certain  pre- 
positions and  one  of  the  adverbs  : 
ba,  t)ier,  mo,  Obs.  B.  C.  167. 
168.  Rule,  221.  Of  the  place 
which  the  adverb  is  to  occupy 
in  a  sentence,  Rules,  398,  Note 
1,  399,  400. 

Afair,  bag  ©efc^äft,  290. 

Afflicted  (to  be)  at  something, 
Über  SttDaö  betrübt  fe^n*,  274. 

Afford,  to  have  the  means, 
bie  mxM  ^ben',  313. 

Afraid  (to  be),  of  some  one, 
ftd^  »or  Semanbem  fürchten,  246. 

After,  nac^,  171. 

Again,  once  more ,  noc^  einmal, 
319.  Again,  anew,  »on  O^euem, 
wieber.  He  speaks  again,  er  fpric^t 
tt)icber,  Obs.  B.  333. 

Against  (in  opposition  to), 
juroiber ,  409.  Against ,  gegen. 
Against  my  custom,   gegen   meine 
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©ewel^nliett,  272.    Against,  wibcr, 

332. 

Agree,  to  compose  a  difference, 
ftd)  »erglet^cn,  271.  To  agree 
to  a  thing,  übet  @twa«  cinfg  wcvj 
ben*,  271.  To  agree  about  the 
price ,  über  ben  ^rciö  or  wegen 
beö  $rci[c3  einig  werben*,  271. 

Agreeable,  angenehm.  An  agree- 
able life,  ein  angenefime«  Sekn, 
311. 

Ail,  fc{)Icn.  What  ails  youV 
what  is  the  matter  with  you? 
wa«  fe^It  3^nen  ?  382. 

Alight,  to  get  out,  au^ficigcn*, 
aug  bent  SSagen  fleigen*,  261. 

All,  aü,  85.  Obs.  A.  154.  Obs. 
B.  154.  All  the  day,  ben  gan* 
jen  %<xo^,  285.  All  at  once,  auf 
cinmat;  all  of  a  sudden,  :plb^li(^, 
235. 

511 1,  all.  Its  declension,  Obs. 
A.  151.  Obs.  B.  154.  21U,  every; 
oüe2;aoe,  every  day  ;  alle  2Äorgcn, 
every  morning,  85. 

SlUcö,  all,  taken  substantive- 
ly, is  put  in  the  neuter  gender 
and  written  with  a  capital  letter. 
He  knows  every  thing,  cr  fann 
StUeÖ,  Obs.  B.  C.  237. 

51  It  ein,  as  a  conjunction,  has 
the  same  signification  as  aber, 
but;  as  an  adverb  it  signifies 
alone.  Obs.  D.  238.  9lUein 
Cadverb),  alone,  238. 

Almost  C'learly),  beinal^C  or 
faji,  140. 

Along,  lang«.  Along  the  road, 
Idngg    be«   SBegeg   or   langiJ     bem 

Sffiege,  384.     Note  3. 

Aloud,  laut,   198. 

Alphabet.  —  See  printed  letters 
of  the  German,  1.  Written  al- 
phabet, Less.  I.  and   II. 

Already,  fc^on,  117. 

21  to,  than,  Obs.  B.  52. 

Also,  aU(^,   175. 

5ltfo,    then,    thus,    so,    conse- 


quently ;  —  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  au(f),  also,  Obs.  A.   368. 

Alter  (to  change),  fid)  »erän* 
bcrn;  to  alter  a  coat,  einen  SRorf 
umdnbern,  399. 

Always,   immer,  321. 

Amongst,  unter,  266. 

Amuse  one's  self  in  doing  some- 
thing, ft(^  jum  3c<tyertrc{b  mit  (5t* 
wa«  bcfc^äftigen,  247. 

2tn,  at,   to,  66.  Note  3,  78. 

And,  unb,  86.  And  so  on,  and 
so  forth ,  et  caetera ,  (<Src.)  unb 
fo  weiter  (abbreviated  u,  f.  W.), 
358 

91  n 6 er,  other— its  declension, 
45.    46. 

Anecdotes.  The  law  of  Re- 
taliation, 425.  The  Scale  of 
Justice,  425.  The  Physician  ta- 
ken in,  426.  On  the  Liability 
of  Error,  434. 

Angry, 'bi)\i.  Tobe  angry  at  some- 
body (about  anything),  böfc  «uf 
3emanben  (über  (Stwad)  fc^n*,  306. 

Stnjlatt  or  fiatt ,  Instead  of 
(governs  the  genitive),  398, 
Note    3. 

Answer,  ontworteit,  74.  Note 
1.  To  answer  for  a  thing,  für 
(Stwag  fletien*;  I  answer  for  it, 
tc^  flct)c  S^nen  bafür,  412. 

Any  before  a  noun  is  not  ex- 
pressed in  German,  Rule,  31. 

Anything,  something,  ©twa«,  10. 
Anything  or  something  good, 
etwa«  Öuteö,  12.  Anything,  so- 
mething new,  etwag  ^ieueg ,  150. 
Is  there  anything  more  grand? 
waö  ifi  grower  ?  Is  there  any- 
thing more  cruel?  wad  ifl  graits 
famer?  327. 

Apoplexy  (to  be  struck  with), 
»om  ©(^lagc  gerüt)rt  werben,    303. 

Appear,  fd)cinen*.  The  appear- 
ance ,  baö  9tnfct>en.  She  appears 
to  be  angry,  fic  f(f|eint  böfe  (»er* 
bric^lic^)  ju  fc^n,  321. 
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Apposition.    Appositional  phra-  fcftten*.     May    I    crave   (beg)  the 

ses    are    in    German    always    put  favour  .  of    your    name  ?    barf  iäf 

in    the    same   case  as  the  princi-  mir     ^1)Xtn      S^iamen      auöHtten? 

pal  noun,    riF*  A.    Note  1,    316,  354. 

13*  ß.  C.  317.  Aspire    after    something,    jiat^ 

Approach  Cto},   to    draw  near,  (Stwaö   trauten,  344. 

fltf)  ndl^ern,  258.  Associate    with   some  one,   mit 

Arcade,   ber  ©c^tt)ibi>ogen,  385.  Semanbem  umgeben*,  322.  377. 

91  tm  (bcr),  the  arm,  46.  -4ÄA«reCto),  öerjtd^crn*,  Obs.  222. 

Around i   round,  Return,  um^cr;  .4*^om*A,.  erftaunen ;  to  beaston- 

all    around,    round    about,     TUnb  ished    Csurprised) ,    erftaunt   fc^n*, 

l^erum,  runb  umlier,  376.  360.   381. 

Arrive^  anfommen*,  198.  At,  bei,  62.    At  wrhose  house? 

Article  (definite).  —  Its  declen-  with  whom  ?  bei  wem  ?  At  whose 

sion     in   the    singular    masculine  house  (with  whom)   is  your  bro- 

and  neuter,   5,  6;    in    the  plural  ther  ?  63.     At  first,    erjien« ,   369. 

for    all    genders,    25,   26 ;    in  the  At  last,  enblit^,  198.     At  present, 

feminine    sing,    and    plur. ,     278.  now,  je^t,  85.  At,  über,  247.  248. 

When    substituted    forbiefer,    je*  274.  275.  At,  um.  At  what  o'clock? 

ncr,    bcrjenige ,    its  genitive  plu-  ummieoielll^r?  At  what  time  ?  urn 

ral  is  berer,    Obs.  A.  27.      When  tt)cl(^e  ßdt'i    85.     At  nine  o'clock 

substituted     for     töelt^er,    its    ge-  in    the    morning,    um    neun    U^r 

nitive  plur.   is  bercn,    Obs.  B.  30.  2J?orgcnö,  145.    At  midnight,   um 

Indefinite    article  — its    declension,  2)iittentad)t,  251. 

masculine    and    neuter,   36;     fe-  Attract,  an  jt(^  ji^^cn*,  290. 

minine,  281;    never    accompanied  Sluf,    upon.      (governs    dative 

by    toel^ ,    bcfen ,   or  beren.     Obs.  and  accusative),  66.    Note  1,  78. 

B.   36.  Note   1,  285. 

As,  wie,  52,  53.  As  far  as,  5tug,  out  of  (a  preposition  go- 
big,  84.  As  much,  as  many,  fo  verns  the  dative),  159. 
»tel;  as  much — as,  as  many— as.  Stumer,  out  of,  except  (go- 
fo  Diet  —  wie ,  52,  53.  As  soon  verns  the  dative).  Out  of,  or 
a»,  fobatb,  fobatb  aU,  197.  As  without  doors,  au^er  bem  Jpaufc, 
well— as,  foao^I — alö  or  al«  ana),  Note  1,  384. 

Obs.  A.  390.  391.     As,   ba,  weil,  Slu^er^alb,     on     the    outside 

319.      As   you    please,    at    your  of,  without,    out  of   (governs  the 

pleasure,  as  you  like,    wie  eö  ^\)f  genitive),    300. 

ncn   gefällig    ifl,    312.    As  to,  as  Avoid,  meiben*,  »ermciben*.   To 

for,   with   respect  to  ,    "mai    anbc*  avoid    some    one,   ^entanben  mei* 

treffen',  waö  anbelangen*.    As   to  ben*;  to  avoid  something,  ©twa« 

me,  with  respect  to  me,  waö  mi(^  oermeibcn  *.  To  avoid  a  misfortune, 

anbetrifft  (anbelangt),  312.  einem  Unglüdfe   entgetjen*    or   ent* 

Ashamed  (to  be),   [i^  fc^dmen,  rinnen*,  35ü. 

246.     To    be    ashamed     of    some  Awake  Qto'),  erwat^en,  au[wa(!§en. 

one  or   something,    fic^  ^emanbeö  To  wake,    werfen,   aufwerten,  Obs. 

ober  einer  ©ac^e  fc^ömen,  364.  B.  260. 

Ask    (to    demand) ,    »erlangen,  Awkwardly,     unhandily,   ungc* 

iW.  To  ask  for  politely,  fic^  ouö#  ^idt,  363, 
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Bachelor  (to  be  a),  (ebig  je^n*, 
379. 

Bad  ,  badly,  fc^Iec^t,  Ü^et, 
f(^Umm,    Note  3.    137. 

Bark  (to),  bcUcn;  the  barking, 
fca«  S3eÜcn,   141. 

Bashful,  timid,  Höbe,  349. 

S3  au  er  (ber),  the  peasant,  18. 

Be,  fei)n',  62. 

Beat  (to),  to  strike,  ftf) tagen*,* 
beaten,   stricken,    gefcf)Iagcn,    141. 

Because,  aett,  I3="  143.  Obs. 
E.  329. 

Become  (to),  werben*.  Part, 
past,  geworben,  201.  Note  l. 
To  become  acquainted  with 
somebody,  ^emanben  fennen  ler* 
nen.  I  have  become  acquainted 
with  him,  {(^  ^abe  if)n  fennen  gc* 
lernt,  318.  AVhat  would  have 
become  of  me?  tüte  ware  cS  mir 
ergangen?  waö  wcire  auä  mix  ge* 
worbcn?  419.  To  become,  gejte* 
men,  210. 

Beef,  gfiinbfletfc^,  163. 

Been,  gcwefcn,  121.  Been, 
worben,  202^  When  be  must  be 
translated  by  fet)n*  or  by  wer* 
ben*,   183,   et  seqq. 

Before,  »or,  221.  Before,  cf)e, 
el|e  aU,  bcoor,  301.  Before  (ad- 
verb), thi,  bewor,  118.  The  day 
before,  ber  Xag  yorficr;  the  pre- 
ceding day,  ber  öorfjerge^cnbe  Sag, 
333. 

Beg  some  one's  pardon,  ^e* 
manben    urn    S3erjett)ung     bitten*, 

381. 

Begin,  anfangen*,  117;  begun, 
angefangen,  149.  Begin  some- 
thing, @twa8  anfangen',  327. 

S3et)agen,  be^aglic^  ober  be* 
quern  fc^n*,  (imper.s.  verb  gov. 
dative),  to  be  at  one's  ease,  370. 

Behave,    to  conduct   one's  self, 

fi(^  aupijren,   fic^  betragen,  261. 


Behind,  leintet,  Rules,  66. 

Sei,  at  (signifies ,  with ,  or 
at  the  house  of),  governs  the 
dative,  62,  63.     SSei ,    near,  238. 

Sei  be,  beibe«,  both,  Obs.  49. 

Sein  (bag),  the  leg,  46. 

Believe,  glauben,  248. 

Belong,  gepren,  209. 

Besides,  au^et.  Besides  this, 
otherwise,  au^er  biefcm ,  Note  1, 
384. 

Sett  (bag),  the  bed,  251. 

Better  (to  be),  beffer  fe^n',  me^r 
wert^  fc^n*,  160. 

Between,  jwifc^en ,  Rules,  66. 
321. 

Sejaltlen*,  to  pay,  Obs.  A. 
165. 

Sig,  as  far  as,  84.  Si«,  till, 
until;  till  noun,  big  SWittag;  till 
to-morrow,  big  morgen;  until  that 
day,  big  auf  biefen  S'ag,  148, 
149. 

Bite  (to),  beiden*;  bitten,  gc* 
biffen,  143. 

Blind  alley  (the),  bie  ©acfgaffe, 
385. 

Blow  (the)  ,  ber  ©c^tag.  The 
blow  with  the  fist,  ber  ®^tag 
mit  ber  ^auft.  The  blow  with  a 
stick,  ber  (Sd)tag  mit  bem  ©torfe, 
215. 

B107Ü  (to),  btafen*;  to  blow  out, 
augblafcn*,  333.  To  blow  up  (to 
burst),  fprengen ,  323.  To  blow 
out  some  one's  brains,  ^lemanbem 
eine  Äugel  »or  ben  llopf  fc^ic§en*, 
^cmanbem  cine  Äugel  burd)  bag 
©e^irn  jagen,  370.  387. 

Born  (to  be),  gebürtig  fe^n  *. 
Where  were  you  born  V  WO  finb 
©ie  gebürtig?  I  was  born  in  that 
country,  iif)  bin  in  biefem  £anbc 
gebürtig,  376. 

Both,  betbe,  beibeg,  Obs.  49. 

Break,  jerbrcc^en*,  58,  94; 
broken,  jerbro(^en,  181.  282. 

Breakfast  (to),  fvü^fiötfen,  H8. 
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171.     The   breakfast,   baö   %xü\)if  cash,   um   Baareä   ®elb  öerfÄufcn, 

ftürf,  171.  211. 

Bring,  hxinQtn*,64^,  98,  Brought,  Cast  (toX  »etfen*.   To  cast  an 

gebracht,     13l.     To    hring     along  eye    upon     some     one    or    some- 

with  one,  mitbringen*,  238.  thing,  einen  S3Ucf   (bie  5lugcn)  auf 

S3runnen  (bet),  the   fountain,  ^temanben     ober    ©ttoag     werfen", 

the  well,  81.  218.     To    cast    down    one's   eyes, 

Burn  (to),  brennen*,  verbrennen,  bie  9Utgen  nicberfdilagcn*,  363. 

59.    Note   3     Burnt,    öcrbrennt   or  Catch,  to  lay  hold  of,  to  seize, 

»erbrannt,  Note  2,   129.     To  burn  ergreifen*,  334.     To  catch  a  cold, 

Cineaning  to  burn  down),    abbren?  ben    @d)nupfen     befommen*,     287; 

tten*;  burnt   (burnt  down),    abge*  jt(^  crfälten,  368. 

brannt,  205.  Cause   (to),   oerurfad)en,    jufü* 

But,   aber,    fonbcrn,    Obs.    20.  gen,  218. 

But    is    translated    by    nut    when  Change   (to),   to    truck,     »ertau* 

relating    to    a   quantity ;    and    by  fc^en,  umtaufdjen.    To  change  one's 

crfi,  w^hen    to  time,    Obs.  B.  226,  hat,  to  put  on  another  hat,    einen 

Buy,  laufen,   56.     To    buy    for  anbcm  ^ut  auffegen.     To    change 

cash,  um  baarcg  @elb  faufen,  211.  one's  linen,  feine  SBaft^e  toec^feln, 

By,  »on.     I    am   loved  by  him,  265. 

ic^    roerbe   »on  i^m    geliebt,     182.  Character,   ber  S^arafter,  plur. 

By    heart,     auöwenbtg ;     to   learn  c,  bie  @emütl)öart,  349. 

by  heart,    augwenbig    lernen,  176.  C/ia/'öcif7^*fjc  termination.  Why 

By     means    of,     mittelfi    or    öcr*  is  the  termination    of   the  definite 

mitteiji,  409.     By  virtue  of,    fraft,  article   called  characteristic?    Re- 

392.       By    all    means,     mit    aüer  mark,  Note  6,  281.  282. 

5Ra(^t  unt»  ©ewalt,   326.      By  the  Charming,    most    lovely,    atter* 

year  or  a  year,    jä^rlic^;     by  the  [kh%  232. 

day,    or   a    day,    tdgli^;     by    the  Cheap,  TOOblfeil.    To  sell  cheap, 

month ,   or    a    raoHth ,   mcnatlid).  wot)lfeil  »erlaufen,  243. 

By  no  means,  gar  nii^t,  335.  Chide,    to   reprove    some    one, 
Semanben  au^janfen  or  auöfcfjcUen*, 

328. 

C  ©  ^  r  { ji  (ber),  the  Christian,  276. 
Clap    of  thunder,   ber  3)onncr« 

Call   (to),    rufen*;    called,   ge*  fdjlag,  217. 

rufen,    138.      To  be   called,     f)ei*  Clean,  rcin.     To  clean,  reinigen, 

^cn*.    What  do  you    call  this  in  rein  madjen,  212, 

German?  rote  l^eift  bag  auf  beutfc^?  Cold  (to  be),  258.     To  catch  a 

307.  cold,    ben    <Sö)nupfen    befommen*; 

Card    (the),    bie    Äarte;    the  to   have   a    cold,   ben    ©c^nupfen 

playing  at  cards,   ba6  Äartenfpiel;  t)abcn*,  287. 

the     pack     of    cards,    baä    ©picl  Come,  fommen*,  67.     Come  (p. 

Garten,  387.  p.),  gefommen,  132.  To  come  back. 

Carry,    to  take,    tragen*,   64.  to    return,     jurü(ffommen*,    146. 

93.     Carried,  getragen,  131.  To     come     out,     ^crau^fommen  *, 

Cash.     To   buy    for  cash ,     um  300. 

Haree  @etb  faufen.     To    sen   for  Comfortable,  bequem.    To  make 
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one's  self  comfortable ,  ftc^'g  Jc# 
quern  machen,  370. 

Commission  (the),  bcr  Stufttag, 
To  execute  a  commission,  efnen 
Siuftrag  au^rtc^ten,  356. 

Comparison  of  Adjectives,  No- 
tes 1,2,  111,  et  seqq.  Adjec- 
tives which  are  irregular  in  the 
formation  of  their  comparatives 
and  superlatives,  Obs.  C.  Note  4, 
112.  In  the  superlative  fl  is 
sometimes  preceded  by  e  when 
the  pronunciation  requires  it, 
Note  1,  111.  Adjectives  which 
have  no  comparative,  Obs.  G.  115. 

Compassion,  pity,  baö  SWttlciben. 
To  have  compassion  on  some  one, 
2)?{tldben  mit  Scmanbem  fjaben", 
365. 

Competency,  the  subsistence, 
the  livelihood ,  ba«  Sluöfommen, 
162. 

Complain  of  some  one  or  some- 
thing, fi(^  über  Semanben  ober 
(Stwaö  besagen  or  befc^tücren,  275. 

Complaisant,  pleasing,  gefäütg, 
312. 

Compliment  (the),  baS  ^cm< 
ipUment  (plur.  cj.  Note  1 ,  379. 
Compliments,  respects,  bte  ©mp; 
fe^tung.  Present  my  compliments 
to  him  (to  her),  matten  ©te  if)m 
(tl)r)  meine  (5mpfe{)Iung,  3J»3. 

Concern  (to)  one's  self  about 
something,  to  trouble  one's  head 
about  something ,  jirf)  urn  (StJüttÖ 
bcfümmern,  291. 

Concert  (the),  ba«  Soncert,   238. 

Conditional  tenses;  their  for- 
mation, .339—342 

Conjunctions  which  do  not 
throw  the  verb  to  the  end  of 
the  phrase,  212.  Certain  con- 
junctions correspond  with  others 
that  generally  follow  them,  Obs. 
A.  Notes  1,  2,  390,  391. 

Conjunctive.     See   Subjunctive. 

Consent   to  a  thing,    in 


willigen  or  einwittigen,  feine  @in* 
wittigung   ju   (^twaS   geben',    363. 

Consonants  (simple  and  com- 
pound) which  dirter  in  their  pro- 
nunciation from  the  English  con- 
sonants, 2,  et  seqq. 

Construction.  General  remarks 
on  German  construction,  417,  418, 
419. 

Content,  satisfied  ,  jufrieben, 
166,  167.  To  be  contented  with 
something,  fi(^  mit  ßtwaS  bcgnü* 
gen,  357. 

Continue,  fottfal^ren *,  foTtfe^en, 

Note   1,  301. 

Contraction  of  the  last  letter  of 
the  definite  article  with  certain 
prepositions,  Obs.  B.  75.  Contrac- 
tions of  the  prepositions  t»egen,  l)al* 
ben,  on  account  of;  um— wiKcn,  for 
the  sake  of,  with  the  genitive 
of    personal    pronouns,  Obs.  292. 

Copy  (to),  ab((^reiben*,  364. 

Correct  (to),  oerbetTcrn,  tcxxU 
giren,  102.  Obs.  A.  136.  167. 

Correspond ,     SSriefc     »ec^feln, 

265.    266. 

Cost  (to),  fuflen,  226.  227. 

Cough  (to  have  a),  ben  ^lifien 
t)aben*,  287. 

Countryman  (the  farmer),  bcr 
^anbmann;  countryman  (the  man 
of  the  same  country),  ber  SanbiJ* 
mann.  What  countryman  are 
you  ?  was  für  ein  I'anb^mann 
fmb  @ie?  tüoI)er  fmb  ©ie?  wo  ftnb 
@ic  ;ber?  Note  1,  2.30. 

Courage,  ber  2)?utf),  43. 

Credit  (on),  auf  ß:rebtt ,  auf 
S5crg,  211. 

Cross-way,   ber  ^reujwcg  ,  385. 

Cry  (to),  to  scream,  so  shriek, 
fd}retcn*,  315. 

Curtain  (the)  rises,  falls,  ber 
SSoTl)ang  ge^t  auf,  fäüt,  363. 

Custom,  bie  ©ewobnfieit ;  as  cu- 
stomary, wie  gewciinlid),  272. 

Cut  (to),    fdjneiben*,  55,    56. 
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Past.  part,  gefc^nittett*,  129«  To  adjectives,  Obs.  A.  62.  Declen- 
cut  off,  a^fd^netben,  198.  To  cut  sion  of  masculine  and  neuter  sub-r 
one's  finger ,  Semanbem  in  ben  stantives ,  24 ;  femin. ,  278 ;  of 
§fnger  fc^netben',  238.  To  cut  the  names  of  countries,  towns, 
one's  nails,  fic^  btc  ^i%l\  atfc^nei*  and  villages,  Rule,  155;  of  the 
ben*,  251.  names  of    persons,    Obs.    A.    B. 

308.     Declension  of  the  adjective 
preceded    by    the    definite    article 
Da  masculine    and    neuter    sing.,    7; 

plur.    for   all    genders,    25;    femi» 
3) a,  there,  Obs.  A,  66.  85.  nine  sing,  and  plur.,   279;  preced- 

Damage  Cto3,  befcfjabigen,  232.      ed   by    a     possessive    pronoun   in 
2)aiauf,    to   it,    Obs.    A.    74.    the  singular,    or  by  the  indefinite 
Obs.  B.  187.  Rule,  221.  article,    7.    36.   279,    280;    by    a 

3)ar{n  fc^n*,  to  be  in  it  or  possessive  pronoun  in  the  plural, 
there,  76.  Obs.  B.  167.  Rule,  221.  26;  v»rithout  an  article,  32.  280. 
£)a^,  that,  161.  162.  13^  143.  Recapitulation  of  the  rules  rela- 
The  conjunction  bap  may  be  tive  to  the  declension  of  adjec- 
omitted;  but  then  the  verb  imrae-  lives,  37.  38.  280.  283.  General 
diately  follows  its  subject.  Obs.  remark  on  the  declension  of  ad- 
C.  398.  jectives,     ordinal    numbers,     and 

Dative.  In  German  the  dative  pronominal  adjectives,  281,  282. 
precedes  the  accusative;  but  when  Declension  of  comparative  and 
the  accusative  is  a  personal  pro-  superlative  adjectives,  115.  De- 
noun,  it  precedes  the  dative,  clension  of  personal  pronouns,  71. 
i::^  70,  71.  Its  apposition,  316.  72.  Declension  of  possessive  pro- 
When  does  the  dative  of  mascu-  nouns,  masc.  and  neut.  sing.  7. 
line  and  neuter  nouns  terminate  13.  18;  plur.  for  all  genders,  30; 
in   e?  Note  2.  78.  feminine,  279.     Declension  of  de- 

Day ,  bet  Xa«.  The  days  of  monstrative  pronouns,  masc.  and 
the  week  are  all  of  the  mascu-  neuter  sing.,  20 ;  plur.  for  all  gen- 
line  gender,  Obs,  149.  ders,  28;  feminine,  281.  Declen- 
2!)a|U,  to  it,  relates  sometimes  sion  of  determinative  pronouns, 
to  an  infinitive,  Obs.  140.  masc.  and  neut.  singular,  22,  23; 
Deceive,  betrügen*  (betttegen),  plur.  for  all  genders,  27;  femi- 
247.  nine,  206.  300.  Declension  of 
Declension  of  the  definite  ar-  interrogative  pronouns:  wel(f|er  ? 
tide  sing,  masculine  and  neuter,  which,  7:  wer?  who?  waS?  what? 
5;  plur.  for  all  genders,  25;  fe-  74.  Declension  of  relative  pro- 
minine  sing,  and  plur.  278.  When  nouns,  iDelc^er,  that  or  which,  22. 
it  is  used  instead  of  either  the  28.  Declension  of  indefinite  pro- 
demonstrative,  determinative,  or  nouns,  See  alt,  einige,  »et  f(^  ic# 
relative  pronouns,  28.  Obs.  B.  C.  bene,  ^emanb,  Sfliemanb,  <$*c. 
207.  Declension  of  the  indefinite  Deduct,  nadjtafl'en*,  335, 
article,  masculine  and  neuter  sin-  3)  ein,  thy,  Note  2,  82.  Use 
gular,  Obs.  A.  36;  feminine,  281.  of  S)ein  instead  of  Steinet,  Note 
When  used  as  an  indefinite  ad-  3,  71. 
Jective,    it  is  declined   liHe   other       Delay  Cthe),   ber  9tuf[(^ub.    He 
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(ioes  it  without  dalay,  et  t^ut  c3 
o^nc  9luff(^ub,  380. 

Demand  (to),  to  ask,  öertan* 
gen,  166. 

JDen  en,  to  whom,  206. 

Depart,  to  set  out,  afeteffen, 
i09. 

Depend  upon  something ,  firf| 
auf  ©taa«  »erlaffen*,  357.  To 
depend  on  or  upon,  abfangen*  — 
»on  or  anfommen  —  auf.  That 
depends  upon  circumstances  ,  baö 
l^äugt  öon  ben  Um|ldnben  ob,  380. 

S)CTen,  berer,  Obs.  A.  28. 
Obs.  B.  28.  Obs  32.  Obs.  B.  C. 
207. 

©crjenfgc,  bicjcnige,  baöfe* 
nfge ;  Plur.  biejenfgen,  may  be  sub- 
stituted by  the  definite  article, 
Obs.  B.  22.    Obs.  A.  28. 

2)ctfeHJc,  bfefelbc,  ba6felbe, 
ber  namUdjc;  Piur.  biefelbcn,  bte 
ndmtfc^en,  the  same,  Obs.  C.  23. 
Note  1,  28. 

Desert  (to3,  enttaufen*,  baocn* 
laufen*,  entfliegen*.  He  deserted 
the  battle,  er  ifl  aug  ber  @c^(a(^t 
entflct)en,  334. 

3)effen,  beSfelben,  beren,  ber* 
felben,  »e^en,  weldje«,  »etdje,  so- 
me of  it,  any  of  it,  of  it,  some 
of  them,  any  of  them,  of  them, 
Obs.  Note  2,  32.   286. 

Dessert  (the),  bet  Dkc^ttfdj,  352. 

Dialogue  between  a  Master  and 
his  Pupils,  409,  410,  411;  be- 
tween a  Father  and  Mother  on  the 
happiness  of  their  children,  428; 
between  two  Sisters,  432. 

Die,  to  lose  life,  [terben  *,  275. 
To  die  of  a  disease ,  an  einer 
Äranf^eit  flerben  *.  She  died  of  the 
small  pox,  fie  ifl  an  ben  SSIattern 
gejiorben,  303. 

3)  ten  en,  to  serve,  231. 

©tenet  (bet),  the  valet.  Note 
2,  105. 

.    2)iefet,  bicfe,  bfefe^,  this, 


Obs.  20.  The  definite  article  may 
be  used  instead  of  this  pronoun, 
Obs.  C.  28.  The  neuter  of  the 
demonstrative  pronoun  biefet  (ba$) 
may  in  the  singular  relate  to 
substantives  of  any  gender  or 
number,  and  even  to  a  whole 
proposition.  Is  that  the  lady  whom 
you  spoke  of  to  me?  ifl  ba  0  bic 
2)ame ,  »on  bet  ©ie  mit  mit  ge* 
fptod)en  ^aben?  Obs.  A.  326. 

S)ieöfeit  Cpreposition),  bieg« 
feite  (adverb),  Obs.  A.  B.  157. 
158. 

Differently ,  otherwise  ,  anbetö, 
358. 

Diminutives  terminating  in  rfjen 
and  lein  are  neuter,  and  those 
terminating  in  ling  are  mascu- 
line. Way  of  forming  diminutives 
from  German  substantives.  Rule 
2,   173. 

Dine,  to  eat  dinner,  ju  TliU 
tag  cffcn*,  fpeifcn.  The  dinner, 
bag  3)Httageffcn,  171. 

Diphthongs  (figurative  table 
of),  2.  In  the  diphthong  ,au,  ft 
is  softened,    Note  4,  25. 

Directly,  immediately,  fogteic^, 
212. 

Disgusted  fto  be)  with  a  thing, 
einen  ©tct  an  einet  @ac^e  ^aben ', 
einer  <S>a6)Z  übetbtüffig  fet)n*,  412. 

Displeasure,  the  spite,  bet  SSet* 
btuf,  322. 

Dispute  (to),  to  contend  about 
something,  übet  (Stwas  jltciten *, 
328. 

Divert  one's  self  in  doing 
something,  fic^  bie  ^i\t  mit  @twa5 
»crtreiben*,  310. 

Do  (to),  tl^un  (morally).  Note 
4,  59.  Done,  get^an,  128.  To 
do  (meaning  to  be,  to  find  one's 
self),  ficfi  bef[nben*.  How  do  you 
do?  2Bie  befinben  ©iefid)?  268. 
To  have   done,  fettig  fc^n*,  374. 
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Do  and  am,  when  used  as  auxi-  of  the    infinitive    when     preceded 

liaries    are     never     expressed    in  hy  another  infinitive,  Obs.   133. 

German,  Obs.  86.     To  do  without  During    CfoO,     wdtirenb,     145. 

a  thing,  eine  (or  einer)  @a(^e  ent*  During  the  summer,   wäljrenb   bed 

betjren,   fid)  bereifen*   o^ne  ®tt»aö.  ©ommerg,  145. 

Can  you    do  without  bread?   fön*  Duty,    ©(^ulbigfeit ,  ^fiirf)t.     To 

nen  ©ic  fi^   o()ne  55rob   bereifen?  do   one's   duty,    [eine   ©c^utbigfeit 

fijnncn  ©ie  bad  S3rob  (beö  SSrobeö)  t^un;   to  fulfil   one's     duty,   feine 

entbehren?    I   can   do   without    it,  ^fiic^t  erfüllen,  357,  Note  2. 

id)  fann  eö  entbei^ren,  Note  3,  358.  Dye  (to),    to    colour,    färben. 

]Jo  as  if  you  were  at  home,  tl)un  To    get    dyed,    got    dyed,    färben 

©ie,  aU  wenn  ©ie  ju  ^aufe  wä*  laffen*.     The   dyer,    ber    gdrbcr, 

ten,  370.  154. 

Doubt  (to)  anything,  an  (BtWdi 
jweifeln,  271. 

Drag  (to),  fc^teppen,  218. 

Draic   (to),   jiel)en*,    218.     To 

draw,  jei^ncn;   the  drawing,    bie  jj. 
3ei(J)nunß;  the  drawer,    bet  3ei(t)* 
net;   to    draw   from   nature,     from 

life,  natf)  ber  ?^atur,   nac^  bem  Se=  Each  or    each  one,  jeber,    jcbc, 

ben  jeic^nen,  362.  jebeg;  ein  Jeber,  cine  jebe,  ein  jebeg 

Dress-  (to),  anlleiben.  To  dress,  (^ebermann),   Obs.  B.  247.    Each 

to  put  on  clothes,   anjief)en*.    To  man,    jeber    3}^enfcf);    each     child, 

undress,   auSfleiben.     To    undress,  jebeg  ^inb,  237.    Each  other,  citt* 

to  put  off  clothes,  au6jie^ett*,  Obs.  anber.   Note  1,  318. 

A.  260.     To  dress,  (to  fit,  to  sit  Early,  frü^,  118. 

well),    fleiben,     f^e^cn*,     Obs.    B.  Ease.     To   be     at     one's   ease, 

232.  befjagen,  bebaglidi  fci)n*,  370. 

Drink  Oo),    trinfen*,   64.    243.  Eat,  effcn*,'  eaten,  gegeffen.    To 

Drunk,  getrunfen,    131.     To  drink  eat   supper   (to  sup),    ju    Stbenb 

to  some  one,  ^^emanbem  jutrinfen  *;  effen*,  Slbcnbbtob  effen*,  171. 

to    drink    to     some    one's     health,  (Sben    fo  oiet,    quite  or  just  as 

j^cntanbeg    ©efunb^eit   or    auf  3e«  much,  52. 

manbeg  ®efunbl)eit  ttinfen",  318.  ©in,     indefinite     article  — its 

Drown  (to),    erträn!en;    to    be  declension,  36.  281.     (Sin,   when 

drowned,  ettrinfen*,  crfaufen*,  369.  used    as   an    indefinite    adjective, 

Dry  (to),  trcdnen,  138.  is    declined   like    other   adjectives. 

5)u,    thou.      Use     of    the    pro-  Obs.  A.  52. 

nouns  of  address,  S)u,  2)ein,  @ie,  (Sin ige,    etli^e,    a  few  — its 

3l)r,  Note  1.  82.  declension,  45. 

3)UT(^,    through    (governs  the  Either  —  or,    entwebct  —  obcr, 

accusative),  385.  Obs.  A.  390.  391. 

3)ütfen',    to  dare,  IC?"  243.  Elision    of  the    letter  C    in  ad- 

The  particle  ju  does    not   precede  jectives,  Obs.  C.   38 ;    in   posses- 

the  infinitive  joined    to    this  verb,  sive    pronouns,    Obs.    41;    in    the 

Obs.  B.  118.     In   the   past  parti-  present  of  the  indicative,  Obs.  A. 

ciple  this  verb    retains    the    form  93;   in    the   past  participle,    120. 
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Else  Cotherwise),  fonfi,  358. 

Embark ,  to  go  on  board ,  fi^ 
dnfd)iffcn,  358. 

@n  and  etn  are  used  to  form 
adjectives,  and  denote  the  matter 
of  anything,  9. 

Enable  — to,  fn  ben  ©tanb  fe^en 
— ju;  to  be  able — to,  im  ©tanbc 
fer)n'— ju,  385. 

Endeavour  Clo)  ,  jic^  htmnljin, 
fiä)  befirfbcn,  trachten,  344 

Energetic,  haftroU,  cnergifcfi, 
410. 

Enjoy,  genießen*,  393.  To  enjoy 
something,  jtd)  jum  3citöerttc(b  mft 
@tiraö  befc^dftigcn,  246. 

Enough,  genug,  43. 

(5  n  t g  e  g  e  n,  towards  (to  meet), 
Cgoverns  the  dative),  409. 

Entrust,  »ettraucn,  234. 

©ntweber  —  ober,  either  —  or, 
Obs.  A.  390,  391. 

(5r,  he,  it,  8.  (5r,  he,  16.  (5r 
is  the  characteristic  termination 
of  the  masculine  gender.  Joined 
to  the  name  of  a  town  or  coun- 
try* it  forms  a  substantive  de- 
noting the  man  born  in  such  a 
town  or  country.  Note  2,  Obs.  A. 
231. 

(Srinncrn  (fi(f>)  ,  to  remember, 
to  recollect.  Case  which  this  verb 
governs,  Obs.  B.  255. 

(5rfl,   but,    only,  Obs.  B.  226. 

©^,  it,  8.  (Si,  it,  may  in  Ger- 
man relate  to  substantives  of  any 
gender  or  number  ,  to  adjectives, 
and  even  to  whole  phrases,  Obs. 
128. 

Escape  (to),  to  make  one's  es- 
cape ,  to  run  away ,  to  flee,  bic 
Slud)t  net)men*  or  ergreifen*,  334. 
To  e.scape,  entgelten* ;  the  escape, 
bie  %l\xi)t  To  avoid  death  he  ran 
away,  um  bem  3:obe  ju  entgegen, 
na^m  er  bie  gtudjt,  352. 

Esteem  Cto),    to  think  much  of 


some  one,  Sfcmanbcn  fc^a^cn,  auf 
3emanbett  »tel  Italien*,  364. 

Et  ccetera,  &c.,  and  so  on,  and 
so  forth,  unb  fo  iveiter  Cahbreviat- 
ed  u.  f.  tt).),  358. 

Europe,  ©urcpa ;  European, 
Curo)3ätf(f),  309. 

Even,  [cgar,  374. 

Evening  (this),  bicfen  9lknb, 
Iieute  2lbenb.  In  the  evening,  beS 
Slbenb«,  am  Stbcnb,  83. 

Event.  At  all  events,  auf  jebcn 
%aU,  410. 

Ever,  je,  jemat«,  121. 

Every  one,  every  body,  ^cbcr* 
mann,  Obs.  A.  237.  Every  thing, 
Slüeö,  237.  Every  where,  trough- 
out,  überall,  368. 

Exchange  Cto)  a  piece  of  mo- 
ney, etn  (Stud  ®elb  JDed)fe(n,   265. 

Exclaim,  aufrufen*,  393. 

Execute  a  commission,  einen 
Sluftrag  auörid)tcn ,  Dolljie^en* ,  be* 
forgen,  356. 

Expense,  cost,  bic  Unfoficn  Os 
never  used  in  the  singular).  At 
other  people's  expense  Cor  char- 
ge), auf  5lnberer  Unfoficn.  That 
man  lives  at  every  body's  expen- 
se ,  bicfer  2)?ann  lebt  auf  Scber* 
mannö  Unfoficn,  360. 

Experience  (to),  crfal^rcn;  ex- 
perience (meaning  to  endure),  cr* 
bulben ;  experience  (meaning  to 
feel),  empftnben*,  322. 

Expect,  erwarten,  Note  1,  144. 
To  expect,    to  hope,  l^offen,   265. 

To  expect,  »ermutfien,  272. 

Express  one's  self,  fic^  auö* 
brüden,  376. 

Expressions  to  be  considered 
as  separable  verbs ,  and  whicti 
are  conjugated  as  such.  Note  2 
Obs.  A.  235.  Expressions  about 
to  be,  fet)n*.  Is  (he  living  good, 
dear,  &c,  in  Paris?  3ft  e3  gut, 
tficuer,  u.  f.  w.  leben  in  ^ariö  ? 
188.     There  is,   ba  ifi;  there  are, 
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ba  ftttb,  304.  That  cannot  he 
comprehended,  baö  ijl  unbegrdfltd), 
304.  To  be  at  one's  ease,  be^a= 
gen,  beT)agl{(^  titx  bcq.iem  fe^n*. 
To  be  uncomfortable,  unbe^gtic^, 
unbequem  fet)n%  370.  What  coun- 
trywoman is  she  ?  wotjer  ifi  fte  ? 
ttto  ij^  fte  I)er?  She  is  from  France, 
fte  ifl  aug  (uon)  granfreic^ ,  305. 
I  am  sorry  for  it,  e3  ti)üt  mir 
leib,  es  ift  mir  nid)t  lieb,  306. 
Expressions  about  what  o'clock  is 
it  ?  85.  89 ;  about  ashing  one's 
way,  385 ;  about  friends  leaving 
each  other,  Note  2,  381.  Obs.  D. 
393 ;  about :  How  long  is  it 
since?  wie  lange  ifl  e8  fc^on,  baf, 
235.  226.  Expressions  sucb  as : 
when  you  come  to  learn,  he  is  to 
write,  to  go  ;  I  am  to  have  it, — 
how  must  they  be  translated  into 
German?  Obs.  D.  403.  See  also 
Idioms. 

Extinguish,  auölöfd^en,  109. 


Fail,  ermangeln.  Not  to  fail, 
ausrichten,  nic^t  ermangeln,  i  shall 
not  fail,  icf|  werbe  eS  au«rid)ten, 
iä)  werbe  nic^t  ermangeln,  394. 

Fall  (to),  fatten*.  To  let  fall, 
to  drop,  fatten  taffen*,  239.  The 
day  falls,  ber  XaQ  neigt  ftt^  ,  363. 
The  price  of  the  merchandise  falls, 
bic  SBaare  fc^tdgt  ab,  335.  The 
curtain  falls,  ber  JBorbang  fdttt. 
The  stocks  have  fallen,  ber  äßec^; 
fetcourS  ift  gefaüen,  363. 

Far,  weit.  How  far  is  it  from 
here  to  Berlin  ?  wie  weit  ijl  eö  »on 
l^ier  nac^  SSertin?  241.  As  far  as 
my  brother's,  bt6  ju  meinem  S3ru; 
ber;  as  far  as  Paris,  bii  ^arid ; 
as  far  as  Italy,  big  na(f|  Italien, 
155.  Far  off,  from  afar,  Don  mU 
Urn,  »on  feme,  304. 


Farewell,  (adieu)  !  leben  ©ie 
wo^ll    3(1)    empfehle   mic^  S^nenl 

Obs.  D.  393. 

Fault  (the  error,  the  defect), 
ber  i^ebler,  223.  313.  The  fault, 
bie  (S(i)iitb.     It   is    not   my    fault, 

ic^  bin  ni^t  @{f)utb  baran,  cö  if! 
ni(f)t  meine  @ct)utb,  380. 

Favour  (the),  ber  ©efatten,  88. 

Fear  (to)  some  one,  ^emanben 
fünften.  To  be  afraid  of  some 
one,    jt(§   öor  Sfemanbem    furzten, 

246. 

Fearful,  timid,  fur(f|tfam,  349. 

Fee  (the),  wages,  salary,  bet 
So^n,  168. 

Feel  (to),  (experience)  emipfin* 
ben*.  To  feel  a  pain  in  one's  head, 
am  Äopfe  leiben*,  323. 

Fellow.  Our  fellow-creatures, 
unfere«  @tei(^en,  318. 

Fetch,  to  go  for,  Idolen,  81.  To 
go  or  come  to  fetch,  ab^olen, 
342. 

Fever,  bag  g^ieber ;  the  inter- 
mitting fever,  bag  SQSec^fetfieber. 
He  has  an  ague,  er  t)at  bag  Riebet 
belommen.  His  fever  has  returned, 
er  ^at  baS  r^icber  wieber  befommen. 

303. 

Few  (a),  einige,  etliche,  45. 

Find,  finben*,  98;  found,  gefun* 
ben,  124.  To  find  one's  self,  ji^ 
befinben*,  26S. 

Finish  (to),  enbigen,  117. 

Fire  (to)  a  gun,  einen  Stinten* 
fc^u^  t^un*  ,  eine  gtinte  toSft^ie^en* 
or  abf^ic^en*.  To  fire  a  pistol, 
einen  ^ijlotcnf^u^  t^un* ,  eine  ^U 
jiote  loßf^ie^en*.  To  fire  at  some 
one,  auf  Semanben  (nac^  Seman* 
bem)  fdjtefen,  216. 

Firstly  (at  first),  erften«;  se- 
condly, jweitenS,  <8rc.  369. 

Fit  (to),  to  suit,  fteiben,  ^ajfen, 

209,  210. 

Flatter,  fc^meit^elü/  246, 
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Flee  (to)  fliegen*,  333. 

Fluently,  geläufig,  309. 

Follow,  folgen,  nac^ge^eu*,  325. 
To  follow  aJvice  (coiinseO,  einem 
SRat^e   folgen,   or  einen   SRat^   be* 

folgen,  382. 

Food  Cthe),  bic  ©peifc ;  milk- 
food,  3»it(^fpeife,  290. 

Foot  Obe),  fcer  %\\^,  ber  @rf)u^ 
(a  measure),  227. 

For ,  urn.  For  it,  barum,  166. 
For,  für,  236.  271.  For  all  that, 
beffen  ungeadjtet,  271.  For  your 
sake,  S^retwegcn  ,  urn  3f)tettvitten, 
S^tet^tben,  Obs.  292.  For  fear  of, 
au«  gurc^t— ju,  368. 

Forbid  (to),  oerbieten*,  363. 

Forest,  the  wood,  bet  SCBalb,  76. 

Forget,  forgotten,  »ergefjen',  208. 
209. 

Foreign,  frcmb,  291. 

Formerly,  e^cbem,  e^cmat«,  e^e* 
beffen,  »ormalö,   124. 

Sortfaf)ren*,  fortfe^cn,  to  con- 
tinue. Note  i,  301. 

French,  franjofif^.    Note  5,  99. 

Frequent,  (to)  a  place,  einen 
Drt  befucfjen.  To  frequent  socie- 
ties, @cfeüfcf)aften  befudjen,  322. 

Friendly,K\vnMy,  freunblid),  321. 
^  Frighten,  erfd)re(f en ;  to  be  fright- 
ened erfdjrecf en '.  At  what  are 
you  frightened?  worüber  erfdjrccfen 
©ie?  380. 

From,  »on,  auö.  From  Venice, 
»on  (auö)  SSencbig.  I  am  from 
Dresden,  id)  bin  <\\\i  ©reiben.  He 
is  from  Berlin,  er  ifl  ein  berliner, 
Obs.  A.  231.  From  there,  thence 
(from  it),  »on  ba,  145.  From  afar 
(far  off),  oon  weitem,  öon  ferne, 
304.  From  or  since  ,  »on — an  ,* 
from  my  childhood ,  öon  meiner 
Äinb^eit  an,  Obs.  C.  334. 

Fruit,  bic  gruc^t,  bag  Dh% 
Note  2,  352. 

GERMAri    GRAMM.    I. 


Full,  üoU.  A  full  glass  of  wine, 
ein  ®taö  öott  Sfficin,  zxxi  üotieö  ®la« 
3Bcin.  A  book  full  of  errors,  ein 
S3ud)  ooücr  ^e^Ier,-3l3. 

5ür,  for  (governs  the  accusa- 
tive), 271. 

gürfi  (ber),  the  prince,.  275. 

Future,  its  formation  ,  Note  1, 
295.  First  or  simple  future,  Note  1, 
295.  Compound  or  past  future ; 
its  formation,  299.  Future  of  the 
subjunctive;  its  formation;  when 
it  must  be  used,  353.  The  fu- 
ture followed  by  [n  with  the 
dative,  371.  The  present  is  fre- 
quently employed  for  the  future 
tense,  402. 


Game  (a)  at  chess,  cine  ^artic 
@d)ad|;  a  game  at  billiards,  cine 
Partie  Öittarb,  the  game  of  chess, 
baiJ  ©djac^fpicl,  386. 

©an J,  whole,  entire,  is  used 
with  the  article,   but  aU,  all,  not. 

Obs.  B.   C.  237. 

Gate  (of  the  town  or  cit}),  baS 
©tabtt^or,  baö  2;bor  ber  ©tabt,  300. 

Gather  fruit,  Obfi  bred|en,  *  352. 

©  e  b  ä  (^  t  n  i  p  (ba«),  the  memory, 
101. 

@egen,  towards  (gov.  the  ac- 
cus.), 261.  @egcn  meine  ©ewo^n* 
fieit,  against  my  custom,  272.  332. 

©egenuber,  opposite  (governs 
the  dative),  409. 

©el^eimni^  (t'a«),  the  secret, 
Note   1,  234. 

Gender  of  compound  words, 
Note  2,  97.  All  infinitives  taken 
substantively  are  of  the  neuter 
gender.     Obs.   C.  254. 

Genitive.  When  does  the  ge- 
nitive of  masculine  and  neuter 
nouns  terminate  in  g ,  and  when 
in  ee?  Note  2,  78.  The  genitive 
29 
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is  used  in  replj^  to  the    questions  (to  restore),  wfebcrgcBctt*,  158.  To 

»ann?  tcic  oft?  Obs.  B.  176.  Ap-  give  away,  wcggcBen*,  198. 

position  of  the  genitive,  316.  Glad  (to  be),    Iteb  feijn*.    I  am 

Gentleman,  tlie  Lord,  ber  ^crr,  glad  of  it,  e3  ift  mtr  Itcb,  275. 

i68.  ©tauten,     to    believe.     Case 

®cnug,   enough.    Obs.  B.  43.  which  this  verb  governs,  248. 

Genuine,  wa^r^ft,  364.  Go,  cjef)Ctt*,  63.  Gone,  gegangen, 

@etn,   M'Uiingiv,  176.  132.    Gone  thither,   ^{ngegangcn, 

/Ö    f^  -rj.  /-v  ^^  ".,       a.  •       •  Obs.  B.   125     To  go  away,    weg* 

©efc^aft  (ba  ),theaffa.r,p.ece  ^^  J            >^;        {^ 

of  business.    ®ef(^aftemad)cn,  to  ^^  ;       ^^j^^   Ia1Ten%    81.  105. 

transact  business,  290.  ^^  ^^  ^^^'^  m^W,  85.     To  go 

©ef(^enf    (bae)  ,    the  present,  «ut,  t)tnauS  gcku*,  300.  To  go  to 

Note  1,  158.  bed,  ju  SSettc  ge^en*,  fc^Iafen  ge^en', 

Get,  laffen*,  Obs.  B.  Ii8.  To  get  ftd)  legen*,  251.  To  go,  or  come 
Cgot),  or  to  have  Cliad)  mended,  to  fetch,  abf)Olen,  342.  To  go  on 
augbeffern  lafen*;  te  get  (got)  board,  to  embark,  fid)  einfc^iffen, 
made,  madjen  taffen*,  Obs.  133.  358.  To  go  about  (to  manage)  a 
To  get  (got)  dyed,  färben  laffen*,  thing,  e6  anfangen*,  362. 
155.  To  get  up  (to  rise),  auf*  Good,  gut;  the  good,  ter,  ba6 
^e^Cn*,  251.  To  get  shaved,  fi^  gute,  7.  fem.  He  gute,  279.  The 
rapren  laffcn*,  260.  To  get  rid  good  (piur.),  bte  guten,  25.  279. 
of  sometbing,  @twa8  too  werben*,  My  good,  mein  guter,  mein  guteg, 
264.  To  get  into  a  scrape,  fic^  7  Obs.  B.  280.  My  good  (plur), 
^änbel  jujie^en*.  To  get  out  of  a  ^^efi^e  guten,  26.  Obs.  B.  280.  A 
scrape ,  ftd)  ^erau(5i)elfen*,  fi(^  au«  good,  ein  guter,  guteö,  36.  A  good 
bcr@(^tinge  jietjen*,  fid)  »on  ©twag  (fem.),  cine  gute,  281.  Good,  guter, 
lo«  mO(^en:  I  got  out  of  the  scrape,  gute^,  32.  Good,  gute  (fem.),  280. 
ii)  ^abe  mir  berau?get)otfcn,  ic^  bin  Good  (gentle,  pretty),  artig,  Nole 
gut  baöon  gefommcn,  321.  To  get  g^  113.  to  be  good  for  some- 
paid,  fic^  beja^len  lauen*;  to  get  thing,  ju  ©twaS  taugen.  It  is  good 
one's  self  invited  to  dinner,  [ic^  for  nothing,  C3  taugt  JU  SJlic^t^, 
jum    3}?ittagcffen    einlaben    laffen*,  222.  223. 

370    To  get  one's  bread,  fein  ^lob  aoodnes. !     (an     exclamation) 

öerbienen  or  erwerben  .  To  get  ones  ^^.^  ^,^^^,  ^^^ 
livelihood    by,   fiA    ernähren   nut. 

To  get  (to  earn),    öerbienen.     To  Gra?/fMrfe(the),the  acknowledg- 

get  (to  gain),  gewinnen*,  268.  To  »«e»!,  bie  S)an!barfett,  Note  1,  410. 

get   (meaning    to     procure),    »er*  ©raf  (ber),  the  count,    275. 

fj^affen,  272.    Get  married  (to  en-  @tofd)en  (bet),  the  grosh,  137. 

ter  into  matrimony),   fi(^  »er^eira*  ^            ^                ^.^.r»«*      m^ 

t^en,  m  mmWn  or  1,ermaVen,  ^'''''' '. ,  « .^TVr^^'.f  .i  J*. 

379  grow  rapidly  (fast)  fd)neÜ  wac^fcn  ; 

to  grow  up,  to  grow  tall,    ^etan* 

^  Guide  (to),  to  conduct,  to  take,  «ja^fen*,    367.     It  grows  dark,   it 

führen.  Note  2,   108.  grows    towards    night,     or    night 

Give,  geben*,  71.  93,  Given,  ge*  comes  on,  eö  wirb  S^lac^t;  it  grows 

gct»cn,   135.     To  give  back  again  late,  eö  wirb  fpät,  363. 
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Guest  (the),  Uv  ®afl.  Will 
j'ou  be  my  guest?  wottcn  (Sfemeltt 
@ofi  fet)n?  412. 

©uJfcen    (fcer),   the  florin.   45. 


Jpa'ben*,  to  have.  ©tijaU,  had, 
123. 

Haft«    (to    have  the),    Me  ®C; 

wofjn^ett  f)aben*,  377. 

Spalh,    half,    85.  Obs,  C.  227. 

^atben,  on  account  of;  met* 
nctfalben,   on  account  of  me,  292. 

Half,  fjalh,  85.  Obs.   C.  227. 

Jp  anbei  (bcr),  the  commerce; 
bet  Jpanoet,  the  quarrel,  291. 

Hang,  ijan^m]  to  be  hanging, 
fangen*,  269. 

Happen,  gef(f)c^cn*,  wit  erfahren*; 
to  happen,  to  meet  with,  begegnen, 
222.  To  happen,  ftd|  ereignen,  fid) 
jutragen*,  »orfaUen*,  gefc^c^en*,  t>e# 
gegnen,  312. 

Hardly,  faum,  140. 

Harm,  iöofcö,  219. 

Hasten,  eilen.  To  hasten  up, 
herbeieilen,  327. 

Have  (to),  tjaben*.  Had,  geliabt, 
123.  To  have  wherewithal  to 
live,  fein  Sluöfommen  f)aben*,  162. 

Heui;  lioren,  102.  To  hear  of 
some  one,  »on  Semanbem  ^oren, 
221. 

Jpei^en*,  to  bid.  The  particle 
JU  does  not  precede  the  infinitive 
added  to  this  verb,  Obs.  B.  118. 
In  the  past  participle  thi.s  verb 
retains  the  form  of  the  infinitive, 
when  preceded  by  another  infi- 
nitive, Obs.  133.  Jpei^en',  to  be 
called,  307. 

Help,  t)elfen*,  I  cannot  help  it, 
ii)  fann  cd  nidjt  änbetn ;  who 
can  help  it?  wet  fantt  bafüt  ? 
380. 


^  e  m  b  itdi),  the  shirt,  46. 

Henceforth,  in  Bw^unft,  387. 

Jpet,  ^in.  Obs.  A.  66.  These 
particles  having  no  corresponding 
words  in  English,  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  each  other. 
Obs.  A.  157.   158. 

Jpetab,  herunter,  l^inab,  l^inuntct 
f1:eigen*,  geljeu*,  reiten*,  fal^ren*,  &c. 
to  come  ,  go,  ride ,  drive  down, 
Ac,  261. 

Jpett  (bet),  the  gentleman,  the 
lord,  168. 

JpCtJ  (ba«),  the  heart,  46. 

Hesitate,  f[(f)  beftnnen*.  He  he- 
sitated no  longer,  et  befann  [ic^ 
nirf)t  länget,  413. 

Hide  (to),  to  conceal,  »etbets 
gen*,  »etflecfen,  363. 

.ipiet,  here ;  ba ,  there.  From 
l)iet  and  ba  compound  adverbs  are 
formed  by  means  of  certain  pre- 
positions, Obs.  B.  167. 

^In  or  b  a :^ in,  thither,  Obs.  A. 
66. 

Hinder  (to),  to  prevent,  »ct^in* 
bcvn,  239. 

Jp  i n  e  {  n  ge  ^  e  n*,  to  go  into,  Obs. 
C.  76.  Jpinaitögeljen* ,  to  go  out; 
^etauälommen*,  to  come  out,   300. 

.^  i  n  t  e  t ,  behind  (governs  the 
dat.  and  accus.),  Rules,  66. 

Hire,  to  rent,  mietlien.  To  hire 
a  room,  ein  ßimmet  niietl)en,  264. 

His,  fein;  bet,  ba6  feinige,  18; 
feine,  30. 

Hold,  :^alten  ;  held  (p.  p.) ,  gc* 
Italien,  171.  To  hold  one's  tongue, 
to  stop  speaking,  be  silent, 
fc^weigcn*,  387. 

.^  0 1  c  n ,  to  fetch ,  to  go  for. 
^''Olen  laffen*,  to  send  for,  81. 

Hum-  (the),    bie   ©titnbe,  Note 

1,  85.  An  hour,  eine  ©tlinbe.  Note 

4,    145.     The    hour,   bie   ©tUUbc 

Obs.    A.    225.     Two    hours    ago 

29* 
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ÜOt   JWct   ©tunben;  balf   an  hour  fe^n',  to  be.    Are  you  cold?    3ft 

ago,  »or  einer  f)alkn  ©tunbe,  226.  eö  Sitten  fait?  258.    My  sister's 

How,    wfe?    137.    How   deep?  fee*   arc    cold,     meine     ©(^»efier 

Wie  tief?  232.  How  far?  »ie  Weit?  ^^^^^  «"  ben  gu^en,  301.  What  is 

241.     How  large  ?  of  what  size  ?  y^^^    "»lae  ?      2Bte    ^ei^en    ©ie? 

xok    gto^?    232.     How  long?   wie  ^y    "a™e    'S    Charles,    ic^    Ijct^C 

lange?    Note    3.    145.    148.    How  >^arl.    What    is    that  called?   wie 

long    is    it   since?     wie    lange    ijl  "«""^  "^«"  ^««?  H«^^  «Jo  >"«»  e'^" 

cg   f(^on,  baf?   225.   226.    How  »""ess  this?  wte   fagen  @ie  bag? 

much?  how  many?   wie  öiet?  42.  ^^7. 

How    old    are   you?   wic    alt   ftnb  If,  WCnn,  I3="  143.  177.  If  you 

@ie?  140.  How,  before  an  excla-  please,    gefdUigfi ,    wentt  eg  ^i)ntn 

mation,    is  translated  by  wie,   wk  gefällig  i%   312.     If  not,  WO  nicf)t, 

»iel ,    weld).    Ex.    How   good    you  358.     When    is    this    conjunction 

are  !  wic  gut  finb  <Sie  1  How  many  translated   by    wenn    followed   by 

obligations    I    am  under   to    you  !  the   subjunctive,    and   when    is  it 

wie  öiel  idj  Seinen  nid)t  ju  »erban*  rendered    by   wenn    followed    by 

fen  t)Obel  How  much  kindness  you  the    indicative?    Obs.  D.  E.    347. 

have  for  me!  welche  @üte  ©ie  fur  If— so,  wenn— fo,  Obs.  A.  Note  2. 

mi(^  :^aben !  Obs.  D.  326.  390. 

However,  tnbeffen,  boc^,  |ebO(^,  3^r,  your,  6.  ^fjx  guter,  gute«, 

272.    However,  nevertheless,  boc^,  7.  S)er  3t)tige,   bie  S^ltige,   yours, 

354.    However— still,  fo— fo,  390,  13.     286.      S)ie    S^rigen ,     yours 

391.  Cpiur.),    13.     S)te   irrigen,  theirs 

Hurt,  we^^Ct^un*.  To  hurt  some  CplurO,  286. 

one,   Semanbem    (StwaS    ju  2eibe  /mperaf /ye.  Its  formation;  when 

t^un*,   Scmanbem    ein    Seib   t^un*,  ^  must   be    used,    360.     Obs.  A. 

Scmanbem  »ofeS  tbun'  or  jufügen,  359.     compound   imperative.    Its 

218.     219.     To    hurt    some    one's  formation,    and  when  it    must  be 

feelings,  Sentanben  franfen,  322.  employed,    Obs.  B.   C.  360.  Other 

Husband  Cthe),    ber  2)^ann,  ber  examples  of  the  imperative,    365. 

©Iicmann,  413.  370.       When     the     third     person 

Hyphen.         When     a     German  Plural    is    employed  in  the    impe- 

hyphen  (*)  must  be  used  in  com-  rative  instead  of  the   second,    the 

pound  words,  Note  3,  342.  personal  pronoun  @ie  always  fol- 
lows the  verb ,  but  never  when 
the  sesond  person  is  employed, 
Obs.  364. 

Imperfect,    192.     Its  formation 
in  regular  verbs.     Obs.   A.  B.  C. 

Idioms,  406 — 409.  414.  Idioms  193.  Its  formation  in  irregular 
depending  on  the  use  or  oniis-  verbs,  Obs.  196.  The  consonant 
sion  of  an  article ,  407 ;  on  the  t  of  the  imperfect  is  preceded 
use  of  a  pronoun,  407 ;  on  the  by  C ,  if  tbe  pronunciation  re- 
use of  a  verb,  408;  on  the  quires  it,  Obs.  B.  193.  The 
use  of  a  preposition,  408.  Idio-  English  have  three  imperfect 
matic    expressions    on    the    verb  tenses ,  whilst  the  Germans  have 
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but  one ,  i92.  The  imperfect  is 
the  historical  tense  of  the  Ger- 
mans ,  and  is  used  in  narration, 
when  (he  narrator  lias  been  an 
eye-uitness  of  the  action  or  event, 
192.  402.  The  imperfect  may 
even  be  used,  when  the  narrator 
has  not  witnessed  the  event ;  but 
then  he  must  take  care  to  add 
to  his  narrative  a  phrase  like, 
fagtc  er ,  said  he,  «S-c,  403.  Ira- 
perfect  of  the  Subjunctive  ;  its 
formation  ;  when  it  must  be  em- 
ployed, 338.  339.  The  imperfect 
of  the  subjunctive  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  conditional  present. 
340.  See  also  Sithjiinctive. 

^Tt,  in,  governs  (he  dative  and 
accusa(ive,  66    75.  285. 

In,  in,  66.  285.  In  all  cases, 
at  all  events,  auf  jcten  %aU,  410. 
In  another  manner,  auf  eine  anbete 
9lrt,  3.58.  In  a  short  (ime,  in 
Äur?,cm,  368.  In  consequence  of, 
according  to,  laut,  393.  In  order 
to,  urn — JU,  Obs.  A.  69.  In  order 
that,  in  order  to  ,  auf  ta^,  bamit, 
376.  In  spite  of,  »iter;  in  spite 
of  her,  vüiber  {f)rcn  SSißen  ,  374. 
In  vain,  öcrgcbenö,  »evgcblic^,  urn* 
fonfi,  413. 

Indicate,  onjcigcn,  328. 

Indicative  See  present  Indi- 
cative. 

Indeed,  in  SSa^r^eit;  in  fact, 
in  fcer  :£^at,  mxliiitj,  wafiv^aftig, 
363 

Infinitive.  Its  formation,  Note 
1.  55.  Its  place  at  the  end  of 
the  phrase,  13*  56.  Is  preceded 
by  the  particle  JU ,  Obs.  55. 
When  it  is  not  preceded  by  that 
particle,  Obs.  B.  118.  From 
the  infinitive  the  future  tenses 
are  formed ,  295.  From  the  in- 
finitive the  conditional  tenses 
are  formed^  340,   Obs.  E.    Wheu 


at  the  end  of  a  preposition  there 
are  two  infinitives,  how  should 
they  be  placed  with  respect  to 
the  auxiliary?  r^  A.  I3="  B. 
299.  AVhen  two  infinitives  de- 
pend upon  each  other,  how  must 
they  be  placed?  13^  A.  I^"  B. 
253.  The  infinitive  taken  sub- 
stantively is  of  the  neuter  gen- 
der ,  Obs.  C.  254.  The  English 
infinitive  cannot  always  be  trans- 
lated by  the  German  infinitive: 
—  He  is  too  fond  of  me  to  do 
such  a  thing ,  er  lieM  n\i&i  ju 
fcf)r ,  aU  ba^  er  fciefcö  tliun  foUtc, 
378.  The  English  infinitive  pre- 
ceded by  what  is  expressed  by 
foilen'.  Ex.  I  do  not  know  what 
to  do,  id)  raei^  nic^t,  wai  id)  t^un 
foil.  He  does  not  know  what  to 
answer,  er  wci^  ntt^t,  wai  Ct  ant* 
werten  fcU,  &c.  313.  He  did 
not  know  what  to  do,  er  WU^tC 
nid)t,  woju  er  fic^  entfd^Uc^en  foUte, 

413 

Innkeeper,  the  landlord,  bet 
mxtij,  230. 

Inquire  after  some  one ,  ttac^ 
Semantem  fragen,  172;  fi^  naö) 
3emanbem  erfunbigen,  311. 

Instant  (this),  btefeu  Slugenblirf, 
212. 

Instead  of,  anflatt  jn,  101 ;  an* 
jlatt  or  )latt,  392.  Note  3. 

Instruct,  iinterrid)ten,  Unterrid)t 
ertf)ci(en  or  geben*,  254. 

Intend ,  to  think ,  gebenden*, 
105.  Intended  ,  gcfonncn.  To  in- 
tend or  to  have  the  intention, 
gefonnen  fei>n*,  108. 

Intention,  bet  33orfa^,  108. 

Intimate,  familiar,  »crtraut,  351. 

Into,  in,  75;  te  go  into,  ^in* 
eingeben*,  76. 

Introduce,  cinfüliren,  334.  To 
introduce  some  one  to  a  person, 
415. 

Inversion  of  the  subject,   13" 
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197.  Inversion  of  propositions, 
n?"  A.  13==   B.  296.  297. 

Invite.  To  invite  some  one 
to  dinner ,  Demanten  ju  ®a|l  hiU 
ten*,  Semanben  jum  aKittageffen 
finlaben*,  412. 

3f^.  Tliis  ending  serves  lo 
form  adjectives  of  tiie  names  of 
nations,  101. 

Jt,  er,  e«,  8;  eg,  Obs.  128. 


5^— ie^  |e— befto ,  tije— the, 
Obs.  A.    Note  1 ,  390.    3e  e^er, 

ItcBer,  tbe  sooner  — the  better, 
391. 

^ebcr,  jcbc,  jcbe«,  earhorearh 
one ;  dit  Scbcr  ,  eine  ^cbe ,  ein 
5febeö,  each  ,  each  one,  247.  Obs. 
B.   247.  237. 

Sfebermann,  every  one,  every 
body ;  its  declension  ,  Obs.  A. 
237. 

Semanb,  somebody,  anybody, 
some  one,  any  one,  18. 

3ener,  jene,  jene«,  that;  piur. 
jene;  may  be  substituted  by  tbe 
definite  article,  Obs.  20.  Obs.  C. 
29 

3f  en  feit  Cprepositlon),  jenfeitg 
Cadverb),  Obs.  A  Obs  B.  157. 
168. 

Jest  (the),  bei"  ©(^erj;  to  jest, 
fi^erjen,  381. 

3e^t,  at  present,  now,  85, 

Judge  (to  be  a),  of  something, 
ji(^  auf  ©taag  »erficl^en*.  Are 
you  a  judge  of  cloth  ?  öerfte^cn 
(Sic  fi{^  auf  Xnd)l  362. 

Jump,  I^üpfen,  Note  2,  323.  To 
jump  out  of  the  window,  auä  bcm 
gcnjier  fpritigen*,  jum  genfter  l^in^ 
ftu«  fpringen*,  369. 

Just  now,  foeben,  230. 


Keep  (to),  kept,  Be^^alten*,  212. 
To  keep,  to  take  care,  aufbewa^* 
ten,  58.  To  keep  one's  bed,  one's 
room,  baa  Sett,  bag  Simmer  I)üteti, 
342.  To  keep  warm ,  fic^  warm 
tialtcn*.  To  keep  on  ones  guard 
against  some  one,  fic^  »or  3eman# 

bem   in    Slc^t    nehmen*   or    lauten, 

375. 

Ä  e  { n.  no,  none,  not  a,  er  not 
any,  Obs.  A.  B.  34.  Äein  — 
mcl^r,  not  anj'  more,  no  more,  50. 

Kick  (the),  ber  Sritt,  bei  ©to^; 
the  kick  with  the  foot,  ber  ^^ritt 
mit  bcm  g-ii^e,  215. 

Kill ,  tobten  ,  fc^tac^ten ,  69. 
Note  1. 

Kind  (a) ,  a  species,  eine  2(rt, 
eine  ©attung,  Note  l,  351. 

Ätciben,  to  dress,  to  fit,  to 
sit  well.     Obs.  B.  232. 

£ned)t  (ber),  the  servant.  Note 
2,   105. 

Knee,  bag  ^nic,  Note  4,  98. 

Knock  (the),  ber  ^uh,  215. 
To  knock  at  tbe  door,  an  bie  %^i\Xt 
flo^fcn,  312. 

Know,  ttjiifcn*,  Note  3,  105; 
known,  gemußt,  141.  To  know 
(to  be  acquainted),  fennen*,  89. 
<33.  To  know,  to  be  able,  fön* 
nen,  69.  Do  you  know  German  ? 
tonnen  @ie  beut[d)  ?    Note  3,  105. 

Compliment  (bag),  tbe  com- 
pliment (takes  C  in  the  plural), 
Note   1,  379. 

können,  to  be  able  (can), 
69.  Note  3,  105.  X3="  243.  ®e* 
fonnt ,  been  able  (could),  150. 
The  particle  ju  does  not  precede 
the  infinitive  joined  to  this  verb, 
Obs.  B.  118.  In  the  past  parti- 
ciple this  verb  retains  the  form 
of  the  infinitive  ,  when  preceded 
by   another   infinitive,    Obs.  133, 
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Sofien,  to  cost,  226,  227. 
f  often,  to  taste,  171. 

itraft,  by  virtue  of,  governs 
the  genitive,  398. 

^  r  c  u  J  e  t  (bcr),  the  Kreutzer,  45. 

Äuöjen  (tcr),   the  cake,  51. 


Lady,  bfe  3)amc,  313. 

ßäni]^,  along  Cgoverns  the  dat. 
as  well  as  the  genitive).  Note  3, 384. 

Saffcn\  to  leave  (let),  13" 
243.  Tlie  particle  ju  does  not 
precede  the  infinitive  added  to  the 
verb  laffcn*,  81.  Obs.  B.  118. 
Ill  tlie  past  participle  this  verb 
retains  the  form  of  the  infinitive, 
when  preceded  b}'  another  infini- 
tive,  Obs.   133. 

Last  (to)  Cto  wear  well),  f}aU 
ten*,  tanetn,  386. 

Lute,  fpcit,  89  ;  too  late,  ju  fpat, 
118. 

Lately,  ncutfd),  368. 

Lauyh  at  some  one ,  fic^  xx^iX 
^emanben  lufilg  maiden.  To  mock 
at,   to  criticise  some  one,  ficf)  über 

Slemant-en  auffialtcn* ,  268.  To 
laugh  at  something  ,  über  ©twaö 
lachen.  To  laugh  at ,  to  deriile 
some  one,  ^emanfccn  auöladjen  or 
ycrtadjcn,  313. 

ßaut,  in  consequence  of,  ac- 
cording to  (governs  the  genitive), 
393.  Saut  (adverb),  aloud,  198. 

Lay  (to),  to  put,  to  place,  Ic^cn, 
138.  Note  3,  305.  Do  not  lay  it 
to  my  charge  ,  de  not  accuse  me 
of  it ,  geben  ©te  mir  tie  (3d)ulb 
nid)t,  380. 

Lead  (to),  füf)ren,  67.  To  lead, 
leiten,  Note  2.  118. 

Leap  (to),  on  horseback,  [i^  auf 
bae  ^f'erb  fd)win9en*,  324. 


Learn,  (emen.  I  learn  to  read, 
td)  lerne  lefen,  Obs.  C.  98. 

it-are  (to),  laffen*,  81.  To  leave 
off,  aufpren.  I  leave  off  reading, 
(c^  fiörc  auf  ju  tefcn,  352.  To  leave 
off,  jtel)en  bleiben*.  Where  did  we 
leave  off?  voo  fmb  wir  fle{)cn  gc* 
blieben?  381. 

Left.  To  the  left  ,  on  the  left 
side  or  hand  ,  linfö  ,  tinfcr  Jpanb, 
385. 

Seiten,  to  teach.  The  case 
which  this  verb  governs,  Obs.  B. 
254.  The  particle  ju  does  not 
precede  the  infinitive  added  to 
this  verb.  Obs.  B.  118.  In  the 
past  participle  this  verb  retains 
the  form  of  the  infinitive ,  when 
preceded  by  another  infinitive, 
Obs.   133,  Note  3. 

Ce^rer  (ber),  the  master,  tutor, 
preceptor,  profes^sor,   168. 

Lend  (to),  le{l)en* ,  71.  Lent, 
geticl)en,  131. 

I' em  en,  to  learn,  98,  The 
particle  ju  does  not  precede  the 
infinitive  added  to  this  verb.  Obs. 
B.  118.  In  the  past  participle  this 
verb  retains  the  form  of  the  in- 
finitive, when  preceded  by  another 
infinitive,  Obs.  133.     Note   3. 

Less,  weniger.  Less— than,  we* 
nigcr— al«/  53. 

Let  (to),  oermietl)Ctt,  264.    To 

let  see  (expose  to  sight) ,  fcl^Clt 
laffen*,  105. 

Letters  (written)  of  the  German 
alphabet,  Lessons  I.  II.  Printed  let- 
ters of  the  German  alphabet,  1.  Let- 
ters which  differ  in  their  pro- 
nunciation from  the  English  let- 
ters, 2,  3,  4,  5. 

Ceute,  people.  Compound  words 
in  mann  change  this  termination 
in  the  plural  into  Seute:  the  mer- 
chant, ber  Kaufmann;  piur.  bU 
Äaufleute,  35. 
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Liar  Cthe),  Ut  ßügncr,  248. 
Lie  Cto),  liegen*;  lain,  gelegen, 

138, 

Lie  (to  utter  a  falsehood), 
lügen* ;  past  part,  gelegen ;  im- 
perfect, log,  248. 

Light  (to),  anjünben,  109. 

Like  (to),  gem  l^abcn*.  To  iHce 
to  see,  gem  feigen*.  To  like  wine, 
gem  SBein  trinfen*.  To  like  some- 
thing, ein  greunb  t^cn  ©twae  fe^n*, 
176.  To  like,  fc^mecfcn ;  how  do 
you  like  this  wine?  wk  fdjmecft 
S^nen  biefer  Sffiein  ?  314.  To  like 
better  than ,  iithtt  mogen ,  dU, 
Note  2.  241. 

Liking.  To  my  liking,  na^  mtU 
nem  Selieben  or  ©efaden;  to  every 
body's  liking,  nai)  ^cbevmann^  Se* 
Iicben;  nobody  can  do  anything  to 
his  liking,  386. 

Listen,  ant)oren,  juliorcn,  102. 
Note  2. 

Little,  lücnig,  43.  A  little,  ein 
wenig,  43. 

Live  (to),  leben,  197.  To  live, 
to  dwell,  ttjoftncn,  148. 

Sofin  (ber)  ,  the  fee,  wages, 
salary,  168, 

Look  for  some  one ,  ^emanben 
fu^en,  172.  To  look  back,  ficf)  urn* 
fet)en*,  2i6.  To  look  like  (to  ap- 
pear), ausfeilen*  wie.  How  does 
he  look?  wie  ftcl}t  er  auö?  318. 
You  look  (appear)  very  well, 
@ie  feften  fcbr  gut  aitf^;  she  looks 
angry,  fie  [ic^t  öcrbriepti^  ani,  321. 
To  look  pleased  with  some  one, 
Semanbcm  ein  freunblidjes  @c[i(f)t 
maci^en ,  321.  To  look  cross  at 
some  one,  ^emanbem  ein  böfeö 
®eft(^t  mad}en.  A  good  looking 
man ,  ein  Ttawn  »on  gutem  5Infe? 
I)en  ;  a  bad  looking  man,  ein  2)?ann 
»on  f(f)ted^tcm  Slnfc^cn,  322.  You 
look  so  melancholy,    (Sie  fe^en  fo 

f(^njermütftig   ans,  382.    To   look 
upon  or  into,   gelten*  auf  or  m^; 


the  window  looks  into  the  street, 
bag  genfier  ge^t  auf  bic  (nac^  ber) 
@tra§e,  369. 

Lose,  »ertieren*;  lost,  öcrioren. 
To  lose  at  play,  ijcrfpielen ,  141. 
To  lose  one's  wits,  ben  SSerjlanb 
»erlieren*,  325. 

8ufl,  a  wish,  a  mind,  a  desire, 
Note  2,  5.5. 


91. 

Magazine,  ba«  SWagajin,  75. 

Make,  mad}en,  Note  4.  59  To 
make  a  fire ,  g^cuer  anmachen,  58. 
To  make  some  one's  acquaintance, 
53c!anntf(t|aft  mit  ^cmanbem  macfjen. 
I  have  made  his  acquaintance,  iä) 
^abe  feine  S3etanntfcf)aft  gemad|t,  ic^ 
ijahz  Sefanntf^aft  mit  i^m  gemacht, 
319. 

Tial,  time.  When  is  this  M'ord 
written  with  a  large  letter ,  and 
when  with  a  small?  Note  1,  124. 

STOan  ,  one,  the  people,  they, 
or  any  one  (indefinite  pronoun), 
149.  When  this  word  must  be 
used,  250. 

Manage,  or  to  go  about  a  thing, 
e5  anfangen*.  How  do  you  ma- 
nage ?  eg  bergefiatt  ma^en ,  ba^, 
eö  fo  einrid)ten,  ba^,  eg  lo  ma(^en, 
ba^.  I  manage  to  go  thither,  i^ 
richte  e«  fo  ein,  bap  iä)  ^ingel^en 
fann,  374. 

2)?  a  n  ^  e  r ,  manti^e,  maxMijiS, 
many  a  one,  some,  281. 

SÄann  (ber),  the  man,  mean- 
ing a  soldier ,  is  not  used  in  the 
plural  when  preceded  by  a  noun 
of  number ,  Obs.  D.  227.  Com- 
pound words  in  SWann  change 
this  termination  in  the  plural  into 
ßeute ;  ber  .ipouptmann  ,  the  cap- 
tain ;  plur.  ^auptteute,  Rule,  35. 

3Iany  a  one ,  some ,  manner/ 
mantle,  manc^eö,  281. 
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March  Qto"),  tttatf^frett,  Note  1, 
290. 

Marriage,  bfc  ^Ciratl),  bie  Ö^e, 
379. 

Marry  somebody  ,  Scnianben 
f)etratt)en  ;  to  marry  (meaning  to 
give  in  marriage),  »erl)ciratf)cn, 
»crcl)etirf)en.  To  be  married,  öcr# 
^efrat^ct  feijn*,  379. 

SDiarfc^ircn,  to  march,  Note  1. 
290. 

Master  (the),  the  tutor,  the 
preceptor,  the  professor,  bcr  I'c!^* 
Ter,  168.  The  German  master 
(meaning  the  master  of  the  Ger- 
man language),  bct  bcutfc^c  ©pra(^# 
Ief)rer.  Tlie  German  master  (meaning 
that  the  master  is  a  German, 
whatever  he  teaches),  bcr  bcutfc^C 
Seigrer,  255. 

Match.  He  has  not  his  match 
or  his  equal,  er  ^at  feincS  ©teilen 
nic^t,  318. 

Means  (thej,  ba«  SWtttel ,  313 
There  is  no  means  of  finding 
money  now,  e6  giH  Uin  SD^ittcI 
(ffl  ni(f)t  mofl|I{^),  fic^  in  bfefcrn 
Stugenbtttfe  @etb  ju  »erfc^affen, 
384. 

Meat,  baö|^te{f(^,  45.  Salt  meat, 
gcfaljcneö  Sleifcf) ;  fresh  meat,  frf* 
f(!^eö  ?5(e{|d) ;  salt  meats,  gefaljene 
greifen,  290. 

Meddle  with  something,  ft^  tn 
©troag  mif(f)cn,  ft(^  mit  ©twaö  ab# 
peben*,  291. 

Meet  with,  antreffen  *,  313.406. 
To  meet  with,  benegncn,  222. 

2Äe^r,  more.  3)?e^r— at«,  more 
than,  52. 

Mi})Xt  or  me'^rere, man}-,  sever- 
al, Note    5,  2S1 

SWein,  6.  90? ein  guter,  gute«, 
my  good,  7.  3)er  mcinfgc ,  mine, 
13.  Use  of  mein,  befn,  fein,  in- 
stead of  meiner,  beiner,  [einer,  Note 

3.  71. 

Mend,  au^tejfern,  58. 


Merchandise,  bie  SBaarc.  The 
price  of  the  merchandise  falls,  bie 
SBaare  [erlägt  ab;  rises,  fc^tdgtauf, 
335. 

Mild,  fanft.^A  mild  zephyr,  ein 
milber  3epl)t)r,  3ii. 

Mile,  bie  TiiiU,  Note  1,  241. 

3Iine,  ber  mefnige,  Obs.  13.  286. 
Mine  (piMr.),  bic  meinigen,  30.  286. 
An  uncle  of  mine,  einer  meiner 
Cljcime.  I  am  looking  for  a  bro- 
ther of  mine,  i(^  fu^e  e(ncn  meiner 
Sjri'tber,  172. 

Miss  (to),  »erfetilen ,  »erabfau* 
men,  221.  To  miss,  to  neglect^ 
öerfäumen,  323. 

Mistake  (to),  to  be  mistaken, 
ftc^  irren ,  H^  tdiifcfien ;  you  are 
mistaken,  ©ie  irren  fid),  247. 

Tlit,  with  (governs  the  dative), 
129. 

gjZittelfl  or  yermUtelfl,  by 
means  of  (governs  the  genitive), 
409. 

Mix,  fi(f)  mifc^en,  266 

9)?  6  gen*,  to  permit  (may), 
I3=*243.  The  particle  p  does  not 
precede  the  infinitive  added  to 
this  verb,  Obs.  B.  118.  In  the 
past  participle  this  verb  retains 
the  form  of  the  infinitive,  when 
preceded  by  another  infinitive,  Obs. 
133. 

Tio1)X  (ber),  the  negro,  276. 

SD?Dnat  (ber),  the  month,  46. 

Moods,  see  Infinitive,  Indica^ 
live,  Subjunctive,   Conditional. 

More,  mefir ,  163.  One  more 
book,  nocb  ein  SBud) ;  a  few  book» 
more,  no(^  einige  S3üd)er,  50. 
More — than,  metjr— al^,  52. 

Morning  (this),  biefen  2)?orgen, 
In  the  morning,  be«  SWorgenS,  Md 
SWorgen,  83. 

Much,  many,  a  good  deal  of, 
»iet,  42. 

SD^unb  (ber),  the  mouth,  lOl. 

JDiüffen*,  to  be  obliged  (must), 
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13*  243.  ©cmu^t,  must  fpast 
part.),  165.  The  infinitive  joined 
to  tills  verb  is  not  preceded  by 
the  particle  JU,  82.  Obs.  B.  118. 
In  the  past  participle  this  verb 
retains  the  form  of  the  infinitive, 
when  preceded  by  another  infini- 
tive, Obs.  133. 

Munt,    muffen*,   82.    162.     See 

muffen. 

IX. 

^aäi,  after  Cffoverns  the  da- 
tive), 171.     Obs.    A.  176.     Rule, 

187,   188. 

9id(^fi,  next  to  Cafter),  governs 
the  dative,  409. 

Xavies  of  countries ,  towns, 
and  villages:  —  their  declension, 
155.  Names  of  persons : — their 
declension,  308,  Obs.  A.  B.  The 
genitive  of  names  of  towns  is 
generally  expressed  by  an  adjec- 
tive. This  is  formed  by  adding 
the  syllable  er  to  the  name:  ber 
fietpjfger  (Stubent,  the  student  of 
Leipsic,  235.  The  names  of  weights, 
measures,  and  quantities,  as  well 
as  the  word  SDiann,  man,  meaning 
a  soldier,  are  not  used  in  the  plu- 
ral, when  preceded  by  a  noun  of 
number,  Obs.  C.  227. 

91  art  (ber),  the  fool,  101. 

Native  Cthe},  bet  ©(ngebomc, 
410. 

Natural,  natürlich,  349. 

Near,  unweit,  in  ber  S'lci^e,  bei, 
neben,  238. 

Sieben,  near  (governs  the  da- 
tive and  accusative),  66.  238. 

9iebfl,  together  with,  besides, 
including  (governs  the  dative), 
409. 

Necessary  Cadjective),  not^ig. 
To  be  necessary,  not^fg  fe^n*, 
162. 

Neglect  Cto),  »emat^ldfftgett,  323. 


Neither— nor,  Webet— nO(^,  14. 
Obs.  A.  390,  391. 

Never,  nie,  n(ema(6,  121. 

Next  to  Cafter),  ndt^fi ,  409. 
Next  week ,  bie  funfttge ,  ndc^jle 
SSodje,  285. 

9lt^t,  not.  8.  Place  of  this  ne- 
gative, 399,  400.  D^ic^t  ml  me^r, 
not  much  more,  50.  91{(f)t  mc^r, 
no  more,  163.  9^i(^t  aUein  or  nicl)t 
nuv— fonbern  au^  ,  not  only — but 
also,  293.  Obs.  A.  390.  @ie  tfi 
n(d)t  nur  f(^ön ,  fonbern  aud)  refc^, 
she  is  not  only  handsome,  but 
she  is  rich  also,  391. 

Ditemanb,  no  one,  nobody,  or 
not  anybody,  19. 

No,  nefn,  8.  No,  none,  not  a, 
or  not  any,  Jetn,  34.  Not  any 
more,  no  more,  fefn— mel^r ,  50. 
No  one,  nobody,  or  not  anybody, 
9licmanb,  19.  No  where,  not  any 
where,  nirgenb  or  nirgenb^,  67. 

9t  0  cfj ,  still,  yet,  some,  or  any 
moie,  49.  dlo^  einmal,  once  more, 
319.  yiüd)  ein  fSnä),  one  more 
book.  9fioc^  einige  SSü^er,  a  few 
more  books,  50. 

Noise  (the),  bcr  £ärm,  141. 

Nominative.  Apposition  of  the 
nominative,  13='  A.  316.  In  the 
second  member  of  a  compound 
phrase,  the  nominative  is  placed 
after  its  verb.    J3=-  Obs.  A.  274. 

Not,  nt^t,  8.  Not  at  all,  ganj 
unb  gar  nf(f)t,  335.  Not  much 
more,  ni(f)t  »iel  me^r,  50.  Not 
only — but  also,  nidjt  aüein— fon* 
bern  auc^,  293.  Obs.  A.  390.  Not 
quite,  nlc^t  ganj,  140.  Not  so 
large,  ni(^t  fo  gro^,  113.  Not  until 
(not  before),  nic^t  e^er— bio,  301. 
Not  yet,  no^  nid^t,  117. 

Nothing,  not  any  thing,  9'(id)t^, 
10.  Nothing  but,  ^iH^U  at«,   251. 

Notwithstanding  ,  ungeachtet, 
374. 

Nouns    (collective),     form   ge- 
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nerally  their  plural  by  adding 
Slrten,  kinds,  species,  to  tlie  sin- 
gular ;  Dt^flartcn,  various  kinds  of 
fruit,  Note   1,  351. 

Now,  nun,  218. 

yumbers  Ccardinal),  Note  1, 
39.  Ordinal  numbers,  46,  47.  Note 
2.  Their  declension,  Rem  281, 
28«.  George  the  Third,  ©forg  bet 
3)rÜte,  &c.,  311. 

91  ur,  only,  but,  40. 

O. 

C6,  whether,  is  a  component 
of  the  following  conjunctions:  ob* 
%U\6) ,  obrooht ,  obfdion  ,  objaar, 
though,  although.  These  conjunc- 
tions ought  to  be  considered  as 
two  separate  words,  for  the  sub- 
ject or  even  the  case  of  the  verb 
may  be  placed  between  them. 
Note  2,  Obs.  G.  H.  348,  349. 
3S0.  391. 

CbgUid^,  obiüo^I,  obfc^on,  cb* 
jwar— fo  fcoc^  or  gteidjwcf)!  or 
ni(I}t^  tejio  weniger,  though— ne- 
vertheless. Note'  2.  Obs.  G.  H. 
348,  349.  Obs.  A.  Note  2,  390, 
391. 

Oblige  (to),  »erbinben*,  »erpflfd^* 
ten ;  the  obligation,  bte  'Beibtnbl^* 

feft,  345.  To  be  obliged  to  some 
one  for  something,  ^emanbem  für 
@tn?a5  ücvbuubcn  fer^n*.  To  be  in- 
debted to  some  one  for  something, 
Semanbcm  ©tiraS  öerbanfcn  or  ju 
»erbanfen  I}abcn* ,  327.  To  be 
obliged  (shall  ,  ought),  foüen*. 
Past  part,  gcfotlt,  163.  See  fol* 
Icn*.  To  be  obliged  (must),  müf* 
fen*,  82. 

Observe  something,  to  take  no- 
tice of  something,  ©tiuaS  merfen, 
or  geivaljr  werben',  272. 

Of,  »on,  52.  Of  is  never  ex- 
pressed in  Gerraaa  between  two 
substantives    of  which  the  second 


determines  the  substance  of  the 
first,  as,  a  piece  of  bread,  etn 
©tiicf  S3rob,  Rule  1,  172.  Of  the 
(genitive),  10,  11.  Of  them,  re- 
lative to  persons,  i^rer,  43. 
Offer  (to),  anbieten*,  234. 

Often,  oft,  117. 

DfKim  (ber),  the  uncle,  168. 

D^ne,  without,   198.  385. 

Omit,  au^Iaffen*,  323. 

0«  or  upon,  auf,  77.  On  account, 
of,  wegen ;  on  account  of  him,  for 
liis  sake,  feinetwegcn ,  Obs.  292. 
On  condition  (provided),  unter  bet 
33eb{ngung,  ba^,  unter  bem  S3ebingc, 
ba^,  382.  On  the  right  side  or 
hand,  rec^t«,  reciter  ^anb ,  385. 
On  purpose^  mit  gtei^ ,  öorfd^li^, 
386. 

One,  the  people,  they  or  any 
one,  man,  149,  250.  One  day, 
once,  cintö  Xage«,  einfl,  376. 

Only,  but,  nur,  40. 

Open,  offnen,  aufmaii^en,  93; 
auff^liepen* ,  aufgeben* ,  fic^  offnen, 

Note  1,  304. 

Opposite,  gegenüber,  414. 

Or  (conjunction),  ober,  18. 
Either— or,  cntweber— ober,  390, 
391. 

other,  anber;  another,  dn  ^xif 
bcrer;  others,  anbere ;  no  other, 
feinen  anbern ;  no  others,  feine  an* 
bere ,  45.  46. 

otherwise,  differently,  anberS. 
In  another  manner,  auf  cine  anberc 
2trt.  Otherwise  (meaning  else^^ 
fonfi,  358. 

Our,  nnfcr,  11.  40. 

Out  of,  an«,  159.  Out  of,  on 
the  outside  of,  auper^Ib,  300.  Out 
of,  except,  au^cr.  He  works  out 
of  doors  ,  er  arbeitet  aufjer  bem 
|)aufe,  Note  1,  384. 

Over.  It  is  all  over,  eö  ifl  bat# 
urn  gefd)C]^cn.  It  is  all  over  with 
me,  eö  i^  urn  mi^  gefc^e^en  ,  ic^ 
bin  »«toren,  322. 
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Overcharge    (to) ,    to    ask    too  Obs,  A.  Note  1.  Rule,  136.  Sepd  - 

much,  überfe^en,  335.  rable  particles  can   be    separated. 

Owe  (to),    f^ulHg    fe^n* ,    Note  either    to    give    place  to  the  syl- 

2,  144.  lable  ge  of  the  past   participle,  or 

to  ju  of  the  infinitive,  Note  2,  58. 
The  separable  particle  is  in  simple 
tenses  always  placed    at   the  end 

p  of  the  sentence,  Obs.  C.  94.  But 
when  the  sentence  begins  with  a 
conjunction,  a  relative  pronoun, 
or  a  relative  adverb,  the   particle 

Pain    Cthe),    fcet   ©^mcrj,   Note  is    not    separated    from    its   verb, 

3,  97,  Obs.  B.  98  Obs,  A.  117.  Words 
Pardon  Cto),  »erjei^cn*,  381.  which,  forming  one  signification 
Parents    Cfather    and    mother),  with  the  verb,  are  placed  exactly 

tie  Gleitern,  172.  like  the  separable   particles,   Obs. 

Part  Cto)  with  something,    @t#  A,  235. 

was  abfdjaffcn,  264,  Pass  Cto)  by  the   side  of  some 

Participle  past;    its    formation,  one,    an    ^enianbcm    »crbeige^en*. 

Note  1,   120.    Is   used    as  an  ad-  To  pass  before  a  place,  öor  einem 

jective,  13^  358.  Serves  to  form  Orte    üorbeige^cn* ,  219.     To    pass 

the  passive  voice,  183.  Stands  at  away  the  time,  bie  Seft  ocrttciben*» 

the  end  of  the  phrase,  JZ^  123.  The  pastime,  bet  ^titotxixii^ ,  247. 

When  two  past  participles  depend  To  pass,  meaning  to  reach,  tcic^cn, 

upon  each  other,  how  must  they  be  311.  312. 

placed  ?  13=  A.  B.  253.  ]tl^  AV'hen  Past  tenses  followed  by  in  with 

at  the  end    of  a  proposition  there  the  dative,  371. 

are     two    past    participles ,    how  Patient  (the),    the  sick  person, 

should  they  be  placed  with  respect  ber  patient,  Note  1,   175.  270. 

to  the  auxiliary?  r3"A.J:3=*B.  Pay  Cto),  beja^len.  Paid,  bejal^tt, 

299.     Past    participles    which    do  Obs.  A.   136.  Obs.  A.  165.  To  pay 

not  take  the  syllable  ge,  Obs.  A.  down,  baar  bejaf)tctt,  210.  To  pay 

Rule    136.     Verbs    which    in    the  some  one  a  visit,  Semantem  einen 

past  participle  retain  the  form  of  S3efu(^  madden,  322. 

the    infinitive    when    preceded    by  Peasant,  bet  S3auer,  18. 

another    infinitive,    Obs.    Note    2,  People,  ßcutc,  79. 

133.     Participle    present:    —    its  Perceive  Cto),  bemetfen,  175. 

formation;    when   is    it  to  be  em-  Perfect.      Its    formation,      120. 

ployed  ?  Notes  1,  2,  328.  How  is  The    perfect    tense    must  be  used 

the  English  present    participle    to  when    the    narrator    was    not    an 

be  translated  into  German?    Obs.  eye-witness  of  the  action  or  event, 

E.  F.     Note    3,    329.     Obs.  G.  H.  192.  403.  Perfect  of  reflective  verbs, 

330.  250.     We    sometimes  omit  at  the 

Particles     OnseparableJ     have  end  of  a  phrase    the    auxiliary  of 

not  the  tonic  accent,  Note  1,  58.  the  perfect,  when  the  phrase  that 

The  verbs  compounded  of  insepa-  follows  begins  with  another  auxi- 

rable  particles  do  not  admit  of  the  liary,  Obs.  E.  404. 

syllable  ge  in  the  past  participle,  Perhaps,  »teUeti^t,  326. 
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Philosopher,  Ux  SGBcItweife,    bet  Preposition,  bag  93owovt,  365. 

?P^{Iofo^)l^,  233.  Prepositions  governing  the  Gem- 
Physician,  ber  Strjt,  67.  tive,  see  bieöfeÜ ,  jenfett ,  albeit, 
Pick  up,  aufgeben*,  58.     Picked  taut,  tnütetfl  or  »crmfttelft ,  flatt  or 

up,  aufgehoben,  129.  anfiatt,  vermöge,  ungea(^tet,  unweit, 

Pity  (to),  beftagcn,  234.  urn— wfüen,  wä^renb,  wegen.    Pre- 

Place  (the},  bet  Drt,  bfe  @te((e,  positions    governing    the     Dative, 

322.  see   au3 ,    au^er ,    bet ,    entgegen, 

Play  Cto),  fpieten,  101,102.  To  gegenüber,  mit,  nadj ,  ndci)ft ,  ncbfl, 

play     upon     the    violin,    auf   ber  fammt,  feft,  »on,  ju,  juwiber.    Pre- 

SS(olfne  fptelen ;    to    play    the  vio-  positions    governing    the    Accusa- 

lin,  bie  93(oline  ober ^ioUne  fpfeten;  tive,  see  burcfi ,  für,  gegen,  ofjne, 

to  play  for  something,    um  ®twa6  um,  Wiber.    Prepositions  governing 

fpielen;    to   play  at  cards,   jlarten  the  dative  when  they  answer  the 

fpielen;  the  playing  at  cards,   baö  adverb    of   place    expressing  rest, 

totenfptet ;  386,  387,  Obs.  387.  WO  ?    where  ?    and    the  accusative 

Please,  belieben.     To  please,  to  when  they  answer   the  adverb  of 

llke^  gcfaUen*,  210.  place  expressing    motion,    wol^in? 

Pleasure  (the),  ba«  Sßergnügen,  whither?  where  to?    See  an,  auf, 

88.  t){ntcr,  neben,  über,  unter,  jwif^en, 

Plunder  (to),    to  rob,  ^lünbern,  »or ,    in ;    and    Rules,    66.     Com- 

327.  pound  prepositions  must  be  divided, 

Pluperfect.     Its  formation  from  and  the  case  w'hich  the  preposition 

the  imperfect  of  the  auxiliary  and  governs    placed    between  the  two 

the   past    participle    of    the    verb,  component  parts:    from  that  time, 

273.  Its  use  for  the  English  present  »On  biefer  3cit  an,     Obs.    C.  334. 

participle,    Obs,    E.    Note    3,  329.  The  prepositions,  entgegen,  juwiber. 

The  auxiliary  of  the  pluperfect  is  and  gegenüber,  are  always  placed 

sometimes  omitted    at    the  end  of  after  the  case  which  they  govern^ 

a  phrase,    wiien    the    phrase    that  Obs.  409. 

follows  begins  with  another  auxi-  Presence  (the),    bie  ©egenwart, 

liary,  Obs.  E.  404.  393. 

Polite  (courteous),  l^oftic^ ;   im-  Present    (the),    baö    ©egenwdr* 

polite    (uncivil),     unljoflic^ ;     306.  tigc,  393.     Present  indicative ;   its 

349.  formation,  92.  Present  subjunctive. 

Possible,    mcgli^ ;     impossible,  Note   1,  .338.    Its  formation,    Obs. 

unmöglich,  349.  A.  B.  338.  The  English  have  three 

Pour,  gießen*.     To  pour  away,  present  tenses  whilst  the  Germans 

weggießen*,  312.  have  but  one.  Obs.  A.  Obs.  B.  93. 

Practise,  üben.  I  practise  speak-  The    present    tense    is    frequently 

ing,     i(^     Übe    mid)    im    ©predjcn,  substituted  for  the  imperf»;ct,  401. 

377.  It  is  employed  for  the  future,  402. 

Prate,  fcf|Wa^en;  a  prating  man.  Pretend,   tf)Un* ,    or    \id)    jlcUen, 

ein  ^tauberer,  igc^wäfeer;   a  prat-  alö  ob  or  ciU  wenn,  is  in  German 

ing     woman,      eine     ©cJ^wä^erin ;  followed    by    the  imperfect  of  (he 

377.  subjunctive.  That  man  pretends  to 

Pray,  to  request,  bitten*,  166.  sleep,  biefer  Tlann  fleüt  fi^,  ali  ob 

Prefer,  »orjie^en*,  371.  or  aU  wenn  er  f^tiefe,  368.  To  pre- 
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tend  to  be  ill,  ^i)  fut  franf  au6- 
0cben*,  fagen,  man  fe^  txmt,    401. 

Prevailed  upon  (to  be}.  To 
suffer  one's  self  to  be  prevailed 
upcn,  fic^  bitten  lajfen*,  370. 

Price  (the),  ber  ^refö,  271. 

^Ptfnj  (ber),  the  prince,     275. 

Procure,  to  get,  »erfc^affen,  272. 

Produce  Cto),  to  yield,  to  profit, 
einbringen*,  334. 

Progress  (the),  bie  i^ortfc^tittc, 
Cplur.3  342. 

Promise  (to),  »erfptcd^en*,  pro- 
mised, öcrfiproc^en,  137,  138. 

Pronoun,  ba6  ^ürmort;  366. 
Personal  pronouns,  Note  4.  71. 
Personal  pronouns  not  standing 
in  the  nominative  take  their 
place  after  the  verb,  i:^^  94. 
Possessive  pronouns,  6.  Obs.  13. 
18.  30.  Absolute  possessive  pro- 
nouns, Obs.  13.  286.  The  pos- 
sessive conjunctive  pronouns,  when 
used  instead  of  the  possessive  ab- 
solute pronouns  in  the  nominative 
masculine  take  et  and  eö  in  the 
nominative  and  accusative  neuter, 
Obs.  13.  Obs.  A.  209.  In  German 
the  words  Jperr,  Sir,  j^^rau,  Ma- 
dam, (Jrc,  must  be  preceded  by 
the  possessive  pronoun,  Obs.  268. 
Demonstrative  pronouns,  20.  28. 
281.  Determinative  pronouns,  22. 
27.  300.  Interrogative  pronouns, 
7.  8.  12.  74.  Relative  pronouns, 
22.  28.  281.  A  demonstrative, 
relative,  or  interrogative  pronoun 
is  never  used  with  a  preposition. 
Rule,  221.  Indefinite  pronouns, 
Obs.  B.  38.  45.  AVhen  a  personal 
pronoun  is  followed  by  a  relative 
pronoun,  it  may  or  may  not  be 
repeated  after  the  latter ;  but  if  it 
is  not  repeated,  the  verb  which 
follows  the  relative  pronoun  must 
stand  in  the  third  person,  though 


the  personal  pronoun  be  of  the 
first  or  second  person.  Ex.  It  Is 
you  who  laugh,  ©ic  ftnb  ti,  ber 
©ic  lachen,  or  @ie  fmb  eS ,  ber 
kc^t,  13"  C.  317. 

Pronounce,  auöfpred^en*,  275. 

Pronunciation,  1 — 5. 

Properly,  as,  you  (he,  she, 
they)  ought,  »ic  ^6)'i  gehört.  You 
speak  properly,  as  you  ought, 
©ie  reben,  wie  ftd)'ö  get)6rt,  377. 

Propose,  purpose  (to),  ft^  »or* 
nehmen,  344. 

Propositions  (incidental  or  ex- 
plicative). Where  do  they  stand 
in  the  phrase?  CI?*  205. 

Provided,  unter  ber  SSebtngung, 
ba^,  mit  bem  Sebinge,  ba^,  382. 

Pull  out,  au^rei^cn*,  250. 

Pulse,  ber  ^utö.  To  feel  some 
one's  pulse,  ^emanbem  ben  ^mU 
füllen,  363. 

Purchase  (to),  einfaufen,  227. 

Pursue,  verfolgen,  325. 

Push  (to),  fiofen,  215. 

Put,  to  place,  to  laj',  legen, 
138.  To  put,  jteaen,  Note  3,  305. 
To  put  one's  self  out  of  the  way, 
fi^  bemüf)en,  370.  Various  ways 
of  translating  the  verb  to  put, 
406.  407. 


Quarrel  (to),  fi(^  janfen.  The 
quarrel,  ber  ßant ,    bic    ßänUui, 

328. 

Question  (to),  to  interrogate, 
fragen,  167. 

Quick,    fast,    gcf^winb ,   fc^neU, 

242. 

Quire  of  paper,  bag  S3nc^  ^a# 
pier,  227. 

Quite,  or  just  as  much,  cbm  fo 
piel,  52. 
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Rathei — than,  Ifebet— d«,    308, 
Read  (to),  Icfen;   read   (p.  p.), 
getcfen,  98.  140. 

Reading  (of),   1. 

Ready,  bereit.  To  make  ready, 
Bereiten,  269.  Ready,  t*aar.  Ready 
money,  baare«  @elb,  210,  211. 

Really,  wixtiiii),  342. 

Reason.  To  have  reason  to, 
Urfac^e  fjaben'  —  ^n.  Yon  have 
no  reason  for  it,  @ie  f)abfn  ntc^t 
Urfac^e,  Obs.  B.  369. 

Receive,  cr^Iten*,  befcmmen*, 
ctnpfangen*  ,  108.  Received,  be^ 
fommcn,  erf)alten,  em^^'fangcn ,  136. 
To  receive  a  present,  ein  @efcf)enf 
betommen*,  168.  To  receive  one 
kindly,  ^cmantcn  freunblic^  em:p* 
fangen',  321. 

Recognine,  tt?ieber  erfennen*,  266. 

Recommend,  em^jfe^Ien*;  the  re- 
commendation ,  tic  (5mpfef)Iung, 
303. 

Reduce  the  price ,  ben  ^Xiii 
;^erab[e|en,  335. 

Reflect,  fic^  befinnen*,  414 

Rejoice,  firf)  freuen,  249. 

Relation  Cthe),  ber  33ertt)anbte ; 
fem.  bic  SSerroanbte,  287. 

Rely  upon  some  one  or  some- 
thing^ fi^  auf  Senianben  or  ©twa^ 
»erlaijcn*,  357. 

Remain,  to  stay,  bteibcn*,  re- 
mained, stayed,  geblieben,  140.  To 
remain  (stay)  at  home,  ju  .^aufc 
bleiben*,  85. 

Remember  me  to  him  (to  her), 
mad)en  ©ie  i^m  (if)r)  meine  @mp* 
feblung,  393. 

Repair  to,  to  go  to,  |id|  WO^in 
begeben',  309. 

Request  (to),  to  pray,  bitten', 
166. 


Resemble  some  one,  Scmanbcm 
gteicfien ,  Scmanbcm  df^nlid)  fcl|cn* 
or  fei)n*.  He  resembles  me,  er 
fte'^t  mir  dfintirf),  gleicht  mir,  318. 

Return  (to  come  back),  jurüd* 
fommen,  145. 

Ride  in  a  carriage ,  fal^ren*, 
Note  1,  187.  To  ride  on  horse- 
back, reiten*,  187.  To  ride  out, 
au^reiten*.  To  go  out  in  a  car- 
riage, au^fa^ren*,  258. 

Right,  9ie(f)t;  wrong,  Unre(!&t, 
15.     To  the    right,    on    the    right 

side  or  hand,  rec^t« ,  Ted)ter  Jpanb, 

385. 

Rise  (to  get  up),  ftuffte^en*, 
251.  The  price  of  the  merchan- 
dise rises  (fails),  bie  SBaarc  fc^Iägt 
auf  (fdjldgt  ab),  335.  The  cour- 
tain  rises,  ber  SSor{)ang  ge^t  auf, 
363. 

Room,  tie  ©tube,  Note  4,  280. 
The  front  room,  bic  ©tube  öorn 
berauö;  the  back  room,  bie  ©tube 
^intenau6,  280. 

Root.  Which  is  the  root  of  a 
German  verb?  Note  1,  55. 

Run  (to),  taufen' ;  to  run  away, 
ttjcglaufen*,  215;  entflletien* ,  ent* 
taufen* ,  baöontaufen* ,  333.  To 
run  up,  :^erbeilaufcn* ;  to  hasten 
up,  ticrbeieiten;  to  run  to  the 
assistance  of  some  one,  ^ifinanbem 
ju  Jpilfe  eiten,  327. 


Sail  (to),  fegetn ;  the  sail,  baö 
©eget.  To  sail  for  America,  nac^ 
9lmerifa  fegetn;  to  sail  with  full 
sails,  mit   »ollen   ©egcln    fasten*, 

358. 
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Sake.     For    the  sake  of,  um—        Servant,    Ux   .^nc^t,    Note    2, 
Witten,  Obs.  292.  293.  165. 

Salt  Cto),  fatjen*,  69.  Serve,    to     wait     upon,    bicnen 

Same  Cthe),  tetfetbc ,    ber  nam*   (governs     the     dative),     fcebtenen 

Itl^e,    23;    btcfetbe,    bie    ndmlic^e,    (governs  the  accusative).     To  be 

300;  bief etilen,  bie  ndmtit^en,  28,   in   one's    service,    bet    ^emanbem 

29.  btencn,    231.     To    serve    up,   auf* 

@ammt,    together     with,    in-   tragen'.     To    serve    up    the    des- 

cluding  Cgoverns  the  dative),  409.    sert,  ben  9lac^t(f(^  auftragen*,  352, 

Save,  to  deliver,  retten,  327.         353.     To    serve,    to    attend,    auf« 

Say,  fageU/  88.  It  is  said,  man  warten.  Do  you  choose  any  of  it? 

fagt,  353.   That  is  to  say  Ci.  e.),  Äann  {(^  ^'^nen  bamft   aufwarten? 

bag    ^efpt,  namtic^,   358.     To    be    353. 

said,  fotlen.  He  is  said  to  have  Set  (to'),  to  seat,  fe^en,  Note 
sufiFered  shipwreck,  cr  folt  ©c^iff*  3,  305.  To  set  about  something, 
hxn^  gelitten  ^aben,  401.  That  is  fi(^  an  ©twag  (accusative)  matten, 
not  said,  baö  witb  nicf)t  gefagt,  327.  To  set  in  order,  orbnen, 
304.  96.    To  set  on  fire,  anftcrfen.     To 

Sculd  some  one,  mit  ^ewanbem   set  out,  abreifen,  109.  To  set  sail, 
janfcn,  323.  unter  @egel  ge^en*;  to  set  sail  for. 

Secret,  ba«  @el)eimnif,  Note  1,   fegetn  na%,  358.  Various  ways  of 
834.  translating    the    verb    to  set  406, 

See,  fe^en%   69.  93.  Seen,   ge*  407. 
fe^en,  131.  See,  fe^en*.  Several,  oerfc^iebenc,  52;  me^rc 

©e^en*,   to  see,  69.  93.    ©e*  or  mehrere,  281. 
fe^en,  seen,  131.     The  particle  ju        @e^n*,    to  be;  gewefen,  been, 
does    not    precede    the    infinitive    121.  JH^  243. 
added  to  this  verb.    Obs.  B.  118.       Shave,  rafiren,  ft^  rajiren;  to  get 
In    the    past    participle    this  verb    shaved,  fi(^  rafiten  laffen*,  260. 
retains  the   form  of  the  infinitive.        She,  fie,  279. 
when  preceded  by  another  infini-        Shed  tears,    SC^rdnen  »ergießen*, 
live.  Obs.  133.  312. 

©eit,    since   (governs  the  da-       SÄoof,  fcfiie^en",  to  shoot  at  some 
live),  226.  334.  one,  ua^  Semanbem  f Riefen*,  216. 

Self,  selves,  fetbjl   or   felber  (is   To    shoot    (meaning     to    kill     by 
indeclinable).     The    pronoun  pre-    shooting),    erfdjie^en*.     To     shoot 
ceding  self  is   not  translated  into    one's  self  with  a  pistol,    fi^    mit 
German.  I  myself,  ic^  fetbfl,   Obs.   einer  ^ijiole  erfc^ie^en*,  370. 
A.  333.  «/lore  (the),    bag  ©cjlabe,    385. 

Sell,  »etfaufen,  88.     Sell    well,        Shot,  ber  @^u^ ;  the  shot  of  a 
guten  Slbgang  ^aben*,  gut  abgeben*/  gun,  ber  gttntenfc^u^ ;   the  shot  of 
»iel    Ädufer    finben*.     Wine    will   a  pistol,  ber  ^iitolenf(^u§,  216. 
sell    well     next    year,    ber    SScin        Show  (to),  jeigen,  aeifen%  Note 
toirb    ndc^tle«  3at)r    guten   Slbgang   1,  105. 
^aben\  304.  Shut,  jumac^en,  jufc^lie^en* ,  %\u 

Send,  fenbcn* ,  jdjicfen ,   Note  2,   ge^en*,  fc^licf  en',  Note  2,  304. 
66.  Sent,  gefaubt,    131.     To  send        Sick,   franf.    It  makes  me  sick, 
for,  ^otm  lajfen*,  82.  e«  rnat^t  mi(^  franf,  287. 
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Side.  On  this  side,  btcöfeft;  some  of  llieiii,  any  of  them,  of 
on  that  side,  jcnfcft,  Obs.  B.  158.   them  ,    wclc^c ,    beten  ,    bevfettcn, 

Silerit  (to  be),    fd)Wc{gen',   387.    Obs.    32.     286.      Some    (meaning 

Since,    fe(t,  226.  Since  or  from,    a   little),    ctwa«,    ein    Wenig.     162. 

Ößn — an.     Prom     or     since     that        Somebody,  anybodj-,    some  one, 

time,  i)On   tiefer  Seit   an.     Obs.  C.    any      one      (indefinite     pronoun), 

338.  5emanb,  18,  19. 

Single,  einjig,  222.  Something     or    anything    new, 

Sit,  to  be  sitting,  fi^en*;  sat,   ctwaö  S^leue^,  150. 
been  sitting,  gcfeffen,  162.  Sometimes,  mancfjmaf,  124,   125. 

Skilfully,  dexterously,  cleverly.  Somewhere,  any  where,  irgenbs 
gefc^icft,  auf  eine  gefdjicfte  ober  wo.  Some  whither,  any  whither, 
feine  yirt,  363.  irgenbtool^in,  67. 

Sleep  (to),  fcf)(afen*,  197.  «Sonbcr,   oline,  without   (go- 

Slow,  slowly,  tangfani;  242.  vern  the  accusative).  Note  4,  386, 

Smell  (to),  rie(i)cn*.  He  smells  ©onbern,  but,  when  used,  20. 
of  garlic,  er  ried)t  nac^  jlnoblauc^,  Soon,  fritf).  Sooner — than,  cl^cr 
363.  — alö,   308.      Soon    (meaning   al- 

Snuir,  ©(^nupftaBaf,  105.  most),  ^balb,  226. 

So,  fo.  So  translated  by  eS,  Sorrorv  (the),  the  grief,  bcr 
Obs.    128.     They    are    so,    fte   fmb    jlummcr,  322. 

e«,  305.  So  much,  fo  »ic(,  243.  Sorry,  (to  be),  teib  fc^n*  or 
So  that,  fo  ba^,  r;^  143.  202.  t^un'.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  C«  t^ut 
So  so,  fo  fo,  137.  (ift)  mir  leib,  275. 

©0  denotes  the  consequence  @owot)I— atS  or  aU  a«c^,  as 
of  a  preceding  proposition,  Obs.  well — as,  Obs.  A.  390,  391. 
319.  @0— fo,  however— still,  Obs.  Spanish,  fpanif(^*,  Note  1,  101. 
A.  390,  391.  @0  ba^,  so  that.  Speak,  fprcd^en* ,  rcbcn,  Note 
143.  202.  @o  oici,  as  much,  as  3,  55.  93.  Spoken,  gefprocf)en, 
many.  @0  Oiel— wie,  as  much—  Note  1,  129.  196.  To  speak  of 
as,  as  many— as,  52.  some  one,  öon  Semanbem  jpred)en*, 

Soil,  befdjmu^en,  247.  166. 

©ot^er,  folc^e,  folc^eö,  such.  Species  (a),  a  kind,  eine  9trt/ 
Obs.  A.  B.  299.  dne  ©attung.  Note  1,  351. 

©Olbat  (ber),  the  soldier,  175.        Spectacles,  (the),  bic  SSride,   is 
©oUen,    to    be  obliged  (shall,    in  German    used   in   the  singular; 
ought),   13="    243.     ©efoilt    (past   a   pair   of  spectacles,    eine   SSriUe, 
part.),  163.     The  infinitive   added    342. 

to  this  verb  is  not  preceded  by  Spell  {to) ,  Bu(f)ftaMren;  spelled 
the  particle  ju,  Obs.  B.  118.  (spelt),  bud)flaMrt,  137. 
This  verb  retains  in  the  past  Spend  time  in  something,  bic 
participle  the  form  of  the  in-  ßeit  mit  ©twaö  jubringen*.  What 
finitive,  when  preceded  by  another  do  you  spend  your  time  in? 
infinitive,  Obs  133.  Womit   bringen    @ie  bie   3eit  ju? 

Some,   or    any,    before    a    noun    221.    To  spend  money,  ausgeben*. 
is   not   expressed   in  German,   31.    To    spend    (to    eat,   to    consume), 
Some   of  it,   any  of  it,  of  it,  wet*   öerjcfjren,  230. 
(^en,    welc^cö,    bcffen,    beöfetben;      SpHi  (to),  vergießen*,  269. 
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Split,    to     pierce,    jerfpatten,  struck,   eg   1)a\    cfngefcfilagen;    tiie 

t^üxä)Hi)Xtn,  269.  lightning    struck    tlie     ship,     ber 

Spoil  (to),  üerterBen*,  ju  ©d)an?  33ü^     fcfjlug     in'6     ®tf)tff ,    413. 

ben  ma^en,  231.   232.  To     he    struck    with    a    thought, 

Spring    [to) ,     fprtngen*.      To  einen  ©tnfaü  :^aben*.     A  thought 

spring   upon   some    one   or  some-  strikes    me,     eö    fdtlt    mir    (Stioad 

thing,   auf  Semanben  ober   @twa«  ein,   ic^   i)aht  einen  (Sinfall,   375. 

loöfprtngen*,     loaftuvjen,     lobten?  To   be   struck   with   horror,    »on 

neu*,  über  Semanben  ober    ©twaö  ©rauen    (©ntfe^en)    befallen    wer* 

^erfatten*,  324.  ben*,  330.  To  be  struck  with  fright. 

Squander,  to   dissipate,  to  la-  öon     'Bajxtiiu     befallen     »erben*, 

vish,  »erfc^aenben,  230.  413. 

Staft  (the),  ber  ©tic^;  thestab  of        Study    (to),    jlubiren,  98.     Obs. 

a  knife,   ber  3}?effer{licl);   the  stab  A.  136.  167. 
of  sword,  ber  Segenfiid);  215.  Subjunctive    Present.     Its    for- 

Stand  (te),  liefen*,  269.  mation.    Note   1,    338.       Obs     A. 

Stay    (to),    to  sojourn,  fi(^  auf#  B.    338.      Imperfect    of  the    sub- 

l^alten*,    268.     The   staj-,    the    so-  junctive ;    its    formation.    Note   2, 

journ,  ber  ^^ufcntljalt.     To  make  a  Obs.    C.   338,    339,    may   be  used 

stay,  fic^  aufl)alten*,  387.  inistead    of    the    conditional,    Obs. 

Steal  fle^len*;    stolen,    gej^O^len,  E.   340.     The    imperfect   subjunc- 

153.  tive   of  the  verbs  fijnnen ,  wollen. 

Step,     (the),     ber    (Sdjritt.     To  ntögen,   bürfen,  is  often    employed 

make    a   step    (meaning   to   step),  to   express    various  feelings,    Obs. 

einen    ©cliritt  machen.     To    take    a  F.  340.  341.   Affinity  of  the  Ger- 

►step  (meaning  to  take  measures),  man    with    the    English    subjunc- 

einen  ©C^ritt  t^un*,  290.     To  step  tive,  Obs.  B.  345,  346.    The  Eng- 

in  (to  enter),  tjereintvcten*/  36 i.  lish  potential  should  or  would  is 

Stich  (to),  fieden,   Note  3,  305.  translated      in     German     by     the 

Still,    yet,    some,    or  any  more,  subjunctive,    Obs.    C.    346,    347. 

Wi),  49.     Still,  silent,  flill,  162.  Expressions    requiring    sometimes 

Stocks    (the),    ber    2Bec^felcourö.  the      indicative      and     sometimes 

The  stocks  have  fallen,  ber  äöed}*  the     subjunctive ,    Obs,     D.    347. 

felcour^  ifl  gefallen ,   ftet;t  niebriger,  Use   of  the   subjunctive   in   con- 

363.  ditional      propositions      with      or 

Stop,  fiel^en  bleiben*.   My  watch  without   the   conditional   conjunc- 

has  stopped,  meine  U§r  ifl  jle^en  tion  wenn,  if,   Obs.  e.   347;    in 

geblieben.     Where    did    we    stop?  exclamations     or     wishes;      after 

WO  ftnb  wir  flehen  geblieben?   381.  the  verbs:  erjd^len,  fragen,  fagen, 

Storehouse ,    bag    S3orratl;0]^au^,  ttc.  348.     Future  of  the  subjunc- 

75.  tive,  353. 

Strange,  fonberbar,  291.  Substantive,     baS     J^auptwort, 

Street,  bie  ©tra^e,  148.  364.       The     Germans     begin     all 

Strike,  fc^lagen*.  It  will  soon  substantives  with  a  capital  let- 
strike  twelve,  ii  wirb  gtei^  ter,  6.  Table  of  the  declension 
JWÖlf  fc^lagen,  381.  To  strike  of  substantives,  26.  Declension 
(in  spealiing  of  lightning)  ,  ein»  of  masculine  and  neuter  sub-> 
[(plagen*  J      the      lightning      has  stantives,  Notes  1,    2,  3,  24,  25. 
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Notes   4,   6,  25,  26.     Note  6,  26.  all   the    cases    plural    and    soften 

Declension    of  feminine    substan-  the    radical    vowel,     Except.     2d, 

lives ,     278.       Formation     of    the  278.        Substantives      terminating 

plural,  25,  26,  279.    Genitive  and  in    ct,    ijiit,    feit,   fc^aft,    atf) ,    and 

dative    of    masculine     and    neuter  img,    are    feminine.    Note  2,    285. 

substantives.    Note    2,    78.     Mas-  Note    4,     287.      What    is     meant 

culine    substantives    ending    in    e,  by  a  primitive  substantive?    Note 

take    n    in    all    other    cases,    15.  8,    114.      In    compound    substan- 

Compound    substantives    in    mann  tives    the    last    only     is    softened, 

change    this    termination     in    the  Note    3,    75.     Substantives   which 

plural  into  teute,  Rule,    35.     Sub-  are  not  used  in  the  plural,    when 

stantives     in     er,     Obs    A.    231.  preceded    by    a    noun    of   number, 

Masculine      substantives      derived  Obs.  D.  277.  Formation  of  the  plu- 

from    foreign    languages    and    ter-  ral      in     collective      substantives, 

minatiiig   in    ant,    ax^,    at,   ct,  ent.  Note    1,    351.     Abstract   substan- 

ijl,    it,    og,    add  en  to  the  genitive  tives    have     no    plural,     Note    3, 

singular   and    all  other  cases   sin-  292. 

gular     and    plural,     and     do    not  Succeed,  gelingen*,  Obs,  C.  211. 

soften    the    radical    vowel,    Note  Such,     folc^cr  ,    foldje,    folc^e^, 

1,     175.      Masculine     substantives  Obs.    A.  B.    303      Such    a    thing, 

derived     from     regular    verbs    do  fo    ©tttjaä.     Have    you    ever    seen 

not    soften    the    radical    vowel    in  such    a    thing?     ^abcn    ©ic    je   fo 

the    plural.    Note    2.   201.     Neuter  (Stwaö    gefef)en?    309.    Mr.,    Mrs., 

substantives     formed     of    a    verb  and   Miss   Such   a    one,    are  often 

and    the    syllable    ge,    add    c    to  translated  by  ber  unb  bcr,    bie  unb 

all    the   cases    plural,    and  do  not  bie,      bad     unb     bag,       Obs.     F, 

soften     the     radical    vowel  ,  Note  349. 

1,   158.     Neuter    substantives  ter-  Suffer,  leiben*,  323. 

minating     in    ni^  add     e     to     all  Suffice,    to    be   sufficient,    genu* 

cases   of  the   plural  without  sof-  gen,   Ijintei^en,   genug  fct)n* ,  357. 

tening    the    radical    vowel.     Note  358. 

1,    234.     Neuter  substantives  de-  Suit  Cto),   to   please,    anflehen*. 

rived     from     foreign     languages,  To  suit,  to  Jit,  fleiben,  !paffcn,  209. 

and    terminating    in  ent,    take    e  Sunrise,      bcr     ©cnnenaufgang, 

in  the  plural,  Note  1,  379.     Sub-  ber     Slufgang     bcr     ©onne.       The 

stantives      terminating      in      um,  sunset,    bet  ©onncnuntcrgang,    ber 

form    their    plural    by    changing  Untergang  ber  ©onne,  251. 

urn    into    en,    Note    2,    292.     To  Sup   Cto  eat  supper),  jit  9(benb 

form     diminutives     from     German  effcn  * ,     Slbcnbbrob      ejfcn '.       The 

substantives,     the     syllable    ct)en  supper,  baS  Slbenbejfen,  baö  9lbenb* 

or    tein    is    added,    and    the   ra-  brob,  171. 

dical   vowels    a,    0,   U,    are    sof-  Superlative,  112,  et  seqq. 

tened    into    d,    C,    Ü.     All    diminu-  Sure,    gewi^.     I    am  sure  of  it, 

tives   in  d)en  and   lein  are  neu-  i^  bin  bejfen  gewip,  309 

ter,     and     those     terminating     in  Suspect,  5)crmutbcn,  387. 

ling     are     masculine,     Rule     2,  Sweep  (to),  au$fcl)ren,  69- 

173.        Feminine       monosyllables  Sweet,  fü^.     Sweet  wine,   füßer 

containing  an   a    or    u   add   e    in  SBefn,  311. 
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Swim  (to),  fd^wfmmen*,  106.  tears    in    his,    her,    our,    or  my 

Sword,  tcr  3)e9en,  215.  eyes,  mÜ  t^rdnenben  Stugen,  31Ä. 

Syntax,    Recapitulation    of   the  Tear  (to),  jerret^en*,  62;    torn, 

rules   of   syntax    or    construction,  jenfffcn,    129.     To    tear  (meaning 

419^  et  seqq.  to   pull,  to   wrest),  reiben*;  torn, 
ßeriffen,  Note  3,  202. 
Tell,  to  say,  fa^en,  88. 

T.  Tenses.     See   Present,    Imper- 
fect, Perfect,  Pluperfect,  Future, 

Take,     ttel^mcn*;      taken,     pc«  2:^atcr,    (ber),  the  crown,  46. 

itommen,  14i.       To   take  a  walk,  Than,    dU,   52.  115;   than,  <x\i, 

fpojteren     gelten*;     to     take     an  do  ba^,  242. 

airing     in     a     carriage,    fpajieren  Thank  (to),  banfcn,  327. 

fal^ren*;  to  take  a  ride  on  horse-  That   (conjunction),   ba^,  IC^ 

hack,     fpajferen      reiten*,     253.  143.161.   That,  jener,  jene,  jene«; 

To  take  care  of  something,  ©orge  plur.  those,  jene,  20.  21.  28. 

für  @tn?aö   tragen*,  (Jtiuaö   in  Slc^t  That  or  the  one,  ber,  bie,  baö; 

nehmen*,    235.    Obs.    A.  235.     To  the    neighbour's     or    that    of    the 

take    care    (be    careful),    ft(f|    in  neighbour,      ben    •  beS      9^a(^barS; 

Slc^t    nehmen*.      Take     care    that  the    tailor's   or   that  of  the  tailor, 

you  do  not  fall,    nehmen  @te  ftd^  bag  beg  ©(I)neiberg,   12,    That,  or 

in    5t(^t     (I)üten    @ie    ji(^),    ba^  the  one  which,  betjenige,  biejenige, 

@ic  nid^t   fallen.    Take   care!    fe*  ba^jenige,  jüel(l)er,  rceld)e,  welche«, 

l^en    ©ie    fid)    yor!   375.     To  take  Ü2.    23.     Plur.   those  which,    bie* 

it   into    one's    head,    fid)   einfallen  jenigen,    n)eld)C,   27,   28.     That  or 

lajfen*.     What   is   in    your   head  'i  the    one   of  which,   bet ,   t)On  \Oih 

was    fäüt   S^ncn    ein?   376,      To  ^cm,     ber,.  befjen.     Those,     the 

take    leave,    ft(^    empfel)len',    Obs.  ones   of    which,    bie,    »on    njeld)en, 

D.  393.     To  take  measures,  SKa^s  bic,    »on    bencn,    bie,    beren/    206. 

regeln     nel)nien*      or     ergreifen*,  Of  those,  »on  i>encn,  206. 

279.       To    take    place,    ©tatt    fin*  The,  definite  article,  5,  25.  278. 

ben*,  taken  place,    ©tatt  gefunbcn,  Tfte— the,   je— je   or  befto,  Obs. 

Obs.    A.    124.       To    take    away,  A.  Note    1,  3J»0.     The  sooner  the 

wegnelimen*.     To    take    off  one's  better,  je  e^er,  je  lieber,  391. 

hat,    feinen   .!put   abnel^mcn*.      To  Theatre,  bag  ij^eater,  75. 

take   off  one's  clothes,    feine  ^lei*  Then,    bann,   bamalg,   alöbann, 

ber   augjielien*,    102.      Taken    off,  149.  Then,  thus,  so,  consequently, 

abgenommen,  auögejogen,  128.  alfo,  Obs,  A.  368. 

Task   (the),    bie  Strbetten,    plur.  There,    ba,    Obs.  66.  85;   ba  or 

To   do    one's    task,    feine  Sirbeiten  bafelbj^,    222.     There   (upon    it), 

macl)en,  357.  barauf,  138.  There  is,  eg  ifi;  there 

Taste    (to),    fofien,     »erfucfien,  are,  eg  ftnb,  137.  Obs.  D.  211. 

171.     To    taste,   fi^meden  (an  im-  Therefore,  begtoegen.    Therefore 

pers.      verb;       governs      dative).  I    say    so,    begttjegen    fage    \6)    eg, 

How     do     you     like    this     wine?  301. 

ttiie   fi^medt   3?§nen    bicfer    äßein?  Think  of  some  one  or  of  some- 

314.  thing,  an  ^emanben  ober  an  ^t^ 

Tear  (a),  eine  Sljväne.    With  wag  benfen*,  387. 
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This,  bfcfcr;  these,  b(efc,  20. 
21.  28. 

This  side,  fcieöfcitö;  that  side, 
ienfeüö,  Obs.  A.   Obs.  B.   1,58. 

Thither,  f)m  or  ia^in,    Obs.  66. 

Thou,   2)U,  Note   1,  82. 

Though,  obgleich,  Db[cf|Dn;  Obs. 
H.  Note  2,  350.  Though— ne- 
vertheless, Obs.  A.  Note  2,  390, 
391.  Though  — but,  jroar  —  aber, 
or  atlcfn,  or  QUii^rool)l,  or  jcfcodi, 
391. 

Threaten,  bcbro^en.  To  be 
threatened,  bebro^Ct  fc^U* ,  bcöot* 
flehen*,  412. 

Through,  tur^,  385. 

Throw  Cto),  werfen*,  218.  To 
throw  out  of  tbe  window,  auö 
bem  i^eniler  werfen',  jum  gcnfier 
l^fnauS  werfen',  369. 

Thus,  fo,   137. 

Tie  (to),  binben*,  345. 

Till,  until,  bi6.  Till  noon,  big 
2)^tttag;  till  to-morrow,  bt8  mor* 
gen.  Till  I  return,  bio  icf)  jurücE* 
fonime,  149. 

Time,  mal.  The  first  time,  bag 
erfie  Ttal;  the  last  time,  baß  le^te 
Mai,  Note  1,  124. 

Tired  (to  be  or  get),  to  -want 
amusement,  lange  Söeile  l^aben*, 
369. 

To,  ju,  62.  To  whose  house? 
to  whom?  ju  went?  To  AVhom  do 
you  wish  to  go?  ju  wem  wollen 
<Sie  ge(}en  ?  63.  To  still  greater 
ill  luck,  ju  noc^  größerem  Unglürf; 
to  still  greater  good  luck,  ju  nocf) 
größerem  ©lücf,  324. 

To-dmj,  Iieitte,  67. 

Tobacco,  SRauc^tabaf,  105. 

Together  with,  besides,  includ- 
ing, nebjl,  fammt,  409. 

To-morrow,  morgen,  67. 

JoO;,  JU.  Too  late,  ju  fpät.  Too 
early,  ju  frü^,  11«.  Too  much, 
JU  »iet,  43,  118, 


Towards,  gegen,  337.    Towards 
(to  meet),  entgegen,  409. 
.    Transact     business ,      ®ef(^dftc 
macf)cn,  290. 

Transcribe  fair,  reinti^  abfc^rei* 
ben',  inö  Dieinc  fd)reibcn*,  365. 

Translate,  uberfc^cn.  To  trans- 
late from  one  language  into  an- 
other;, aü^  einer  ©pracfie  in  bic 
anbere  überfe^cn,  Note  1,  334. 

Transposition  of  the  subject 
after  its  verb ,  422 ,  et  seqq. 
Transposition  of  the  veib  at  the 
end  of  the  phrase,  I3=*  143. 
Transposition  of  the  auxiliary 
fcim*  or  werben,  or  one  of  the 
verbs  :  bürfen* ,  fönneu* ,  taffen*, 
mögen* ,  muffen* ,  fcüen* ,  woUen', 
after  the  infinitive,  13^  243. 

Travel  (to),  reifen,  155.  290. 

True,  watjr.  Is  il  not  true? 
nid)twa^r?  232.  True,  wat)r,  ret^t, 
361. 

Trust  (to)  some  one,  3cman* 
bem  trauen  or  vertrauen,  313.  To 
trust  with,  anvertrauen,  234. 

Try,    »erfu^cn,  probiren,   172, 

173. 

Turn  (the),  bie  Sfiei^e,  221. 

Tui-n  upon,  to  be  the  question; 
it  turns  upon,  the  question  is,  e6 
l^anbelt  fti^  um,  cö  fommt  barauf 
an  JU,  386. 

Tutor  (the),  the  guardian,  bet 
SSormunb,  317. 

u. 

Uebcr,  at,  over  (governs  da- 
tive and  accusative) ,  66,  247. 
248.    275. 

XI m,  at,  prep,  governing  the 
accusative.  Um  wie  »iel  lUjxl  at 
what  o'clock?  85.  Um,  foi-;  bar* 
um,  for  it,  166.  Um— widen,  for 
the  sake  of;  urn  mcinetwilien,  for 
my  sake  &c.,  Obs.  293.  Um— JU, 
in  order  to,  Obs.  A,  69. 
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Unbosom  one's  self  to  some  one, 
fi(^  Seuianbcm  i?ertrauen,  234. 

Unb,  and,  36.  Unb  is  used  to 
add  a  number  less  than  a  hun- 
dred, Note   1,   148. 

Vnderstand,  »erflc^en*,  under- 
stood, »erfirtnben,  140,  141.  I  un- 
derstand that  Avell,  fd)  bin  bamit 
6e!annt,  öertraut,  351.  To  make 
one's  self  understood,  \\A)  ÖCrfiaitb* 
\\6)  madjen,  376. 

Uneasy.  To  make  uneasy,  6e* 
unruf)igcn,  To  be  uneasy  (.to  fret), 
beitnrul}i9t  or  bcforgt  fep",  393. 

Hng  eadjtet ,  notwithstanding, 
in  spite  of  (gov.  the  genitive). 
Notwithstanding  that,  bejfen  un? 
geartet,  374. 

Unfer,  our: — its  declension, 
40. 

Unter,  amongst  (governs  da- 
tive and  accusative),  66.  266. 

Unweit,  fn  ber  ^ä\)i ,  near 
(gov.  the  genitive).  238,  239. 

Upon,  auf,  66.  Note  1,  77. 
Note  1,  285. 

Ui'j  to  us,  un6,  70,  et  seqq. 

Use,  to  make  use  of,  ft(^  bebte* 
ncn,  Ä57. 


V. 

Valet  (the),  ber  ^itntx,  Note 
2,   105. 

Verb,  bag  Zeitwort,  365.  Verbs 
form  their  infinitive  in  en  ,  Note 
1,  55.  Compound  verbs,  58;  are 
conjugated  like  simple  verbs,  Obs. 
B.  136,  137.  Note  1,  268.  Table 
of  compound  verbs.  Notes,  60. 
Inseparable  and  separable  verbs, 
60.  *Mt;ans  to  distingui.sh  these 
two  sorts  of  verbs  from  each 
other,  Note  1,  58.  Verbs  which 
do  not  take  the  particle  ju  before 
the  infinitive,  Obs.  B.  118.    Verbs 


that  do  not  take  the  syllable  ge 
in  the  past  participle ,  Note  1, 
136.  Verbs  which  in  the  past 
participle  retain  the  form  of  the 
infinitive  when  preceded  by  an- 
other infinitive.  Notes  1,  2,  3, 
132,  133.  Auxiliary  verbs:  See 
l^aben',  fe^n* ,  werb  en*.  We 
sometimes  omit  at  the  end  of  a 
phrase  the  auxiliary  of  the  per- 
fect and  pluperfect  tenses,  when 
the  phrase  that  follows  begins 
with  another  auxiliary,  Obs.  E. 
404.  In  a  sentence  in  which  the 
verb  ought  to  stand  at  the  end, 
when  the  auxiliary  fe^n*  or  ttjer* 
ben*,  or  one  of  the  verbs  bürfcn*, 
fönnen*,  taffen*,  mögen',  muffen*, 
foüen',  »otlen*,  is  added  to  an  in- 
finitive ,  it  must  be  placed  im- 
mediately after  that  infinitive, 
13"  243.  Neuter  verbs,  132. 
Passive  verbs,  and  means  to  as- 
certain whether  a  past  participle 
stands  as  an  adjective  or  not, 
181,    et   seqq.     Impersonal  verbs, 

185,  186.     Obs.    A.    B.     Note  1, 

186.  Reflective  verbs  govern 
either  the  dative  or  accusative  of 
the  personal  pronoun,  245.  There 
is  no  real  reflective  verb  in  Eng- 
lish, that  is  to  say,  such  as  can- 
not be  used  otherwise ;  but  in 
German,  there  are  many ,  Obs. 
246.  250.  Verbs  governing  the 
accusative  with  the  preposition 
über,  275.  Verbs  governing  the 
subjunctive,  348.  The  verb  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence, 
when  this  begins  with  a  conjunc- 
tion, a  relative  pronoun ,  or  a 
relative  adverb,  JCF*  Obs.  143. 
The  verb  which,  on  account  of 
the  conjunction ,  ought  to  be 
thrown  to  the  end  of  the  phrase, 
may  be  placed  either  before  or 
after  several  infinitives  or  parti- 
ciples, 13=  A.  13'  B.  299. 
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9}crmogc,  according  to,  hy 
virtue  of  Cgoverns  the  genitive), 
392. 

SScrf(f|{cbcnc,  several.  Its 
declension,  51. 

33cr[irf|ern,  to  assure,  Obs. 
222. 

SSerwanbte  (bcr),  bfc  S3er. 
twanbte  (an  adjective  noun},  the 
relation,  287. 

SSfel,  much,  many,  a  good 
deal  of,  Obs.  A.  42. 

Visit  (to),  to  go  to  see  some 
one,  Semanben  befugen,  322. 

Vex,  to  spite  some  one,  ^ematt* 
Um  S3etbtu§  ma^cn,  322. 

SS  0  n  ,  of,  by,  from  (governs 
the  dative),  52.  181,  182.  230. 
231.  9Son  — an,  from  or  since, 
Ob.s.  C.  334. 

9}  D  r  ,  before  (governs  dative 
and  accusative),  69.  219. 

Vowels  and  diphthongs,  figura- 
tive table  of  those  of  which  the 
pronunciation  is  not  the  same  as 
in  English,  2. 

W. 

SBd^renb,  during  (governs  the 
genitive),  145. 

Wait  (to),  warten.  To  wait  for 
some  one  or  something,  auf  3f* 
manben   ober  @tt»a8  watten,   Note 

1,   144. 

Wahe,   mdixi,  aufwcrfen,   Obs. 

B.  260. 

SKatb  (ber),  the  wood,  forest, 
7«. 

Walk  (the),  meaning  the  place 
to  walk  in,  ber  @pajteT»la^.  The 
walk,  meaning  the  walking,  ber 
©pajtevgang  ,  238.  To  take  a 
walk,  fpajiercn  ge^en*,  253.  See 
to  take. 

SSann?  when?  67.  132.  When 
luust  this  adverb   be  used?   25i. 


The  genitive  is  used  in  reply  to 
the  question  wann?     Obs.  B.  176. 

W^ant  (to),  nott^ig  ^aben*,  89, 
90.  To  want,  braud)en,  93,  To 
want  amusement,  iange  SSeilc  ijat 
bcn%  369.  To  be  in  want  of,  be? 
not^tgt  fe^n*,  89.  90. 

Warehouse,    bag   Söaarentaget, 

75. 

Warm  (to  be),  177, 

Warrant  (to),  bafur  ftcftcn*.  I 
warrant  you  (I  answer  for  it), 
i^  j^ef)c  3t}nett  bafur,  412. 

SBaö?  what?  12,  Its  declen* 
sion,  74,  2BaS  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  baöjenigc,  weirfieö,  or  ba^, 
welches,  that  which,  74.  Obs.  A. 
98.  SBaS  für,  AVHial?  (de.signatmg 
the  nature  or  kind  of  a  thing), 
Note  3,  40.  306. 

Wash  (to),  wafrf)en*,  59.  94. 
Washed,  gewafd)cn,  129. 

Watch  (the),  bie  Uf)r.  Expres- 
sions about  the  watch  going  too 
fast,  too  slow,  &c.  The  watch 
goes   too   fast,  bie  U^r  gefjt  öor 

(jU  fru^).  My  watch  has  stopped, 
meine  Wc)x  ifl  fielen  geblieben.  To 
wind  up  a  watch,  to  regulate  a 
watch,  &c.  381. 

Way  to  Berlin,  ber  3ßcg  nad| 
S3crltn,  202,  203.  To  ask  one's 
way,  385. 

We,  wir,  43. 

Wealth  (the),  the  fortune,  baS 
SSermögen,  230. 

Wear  (to),  tragen*,  271,  272, 
Summer  clothes  are  not  worn  in 
the  winter,  (Sommerfleiber  tragt 
tnan  ni^t  im  2Binter,  or  werben 
nicf|t  im  SBinter  getragen,  304,  To 
wear  out,  abtragen*,*  worn  out, 
abgetragen,  137, 

.Weather  (expressions  about 
the),   177,  178,  185,  186,   188, 

SSeber  —  nocfl,  neither  —  nor, 
14.  Obs.  A.  390,  391. 

SB  eg  en,  ou  account  of;   miU 
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titiWtQtn,  on  account  of  me,  Obs. 
292. 

aBeil,  because,  jCj*  143,  Obs. 
E.  329.     SBctl,  as,  319. 

as  e  I  c^  ,  when  it  expresses  ad- 
miration may  be  followed  by  tbe 
indefinite  article.  It  remains  then 
invariable:  What  a  beautiful  book! 
weld)  em  [clones  S3u(f)  1  Obs.  C. 
326.  SSelc^er,  welche,  ael^eö,  which, 
may  be  substituted  by  the  defi- 
nite article,    7.  Obs.    A.  22.    Obs. 

B.  28.  281.  The  neuter  of  the 
interrogative  pronoun  tt)  e  t  rf)  C  t  ? 
which  ?  may  relate  to  substanti- 
ves of  any  gender  or  number. 
Which  is  the  best  pronunciation  ? 

welches    ifl    fete    tef^e   Stuöf^jrac^e  ? 

Obs.  B.  326. 

Welcome  (to  be),  wiUfummcn 
fe^n*,  371. 

Well,  gut,  WO^I,  Note  2,  137. 
I  am  well,  id)  bin  gefunb,  318. 

as  e  n  t  9  ,  little  43.  S^iur  wenig, 
but  little  ;  ein  Wenig,  a  little,  Obs. 

C.  43. 

SSenn,  if,  r3=  143.  177. 
9Benn,  when,  Obs.  A.  253.  Sffienn 
may  be  omitted ,  I3=*  B.  Obs. 
296,  297.  aSenn,  conditional  con- 
junction, is  followed  by  the  sub- 
junctive, Obs.  C.  339,  340.  affieun 
— fo,  if— so,  Obs.  A.  Note  2,  .390, 

391.  aBenn  gleici^,  wenn  fci^on— fo 
— boi^,  though — yet,  or  neverthe- 
less, Obs.  A.  Note  2,  390,  391. 

SB  e  r ,  who  ,  16  ;  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  berjenige,  welder,  he 
who — its  declension,  74. 

as  erb  en*,  to  become,  to  be, 
182,  183.  Sffiorten,  been;  gewor* 
ben,  past  participle,  become,  201, 
Note  1,  201.    See  also  I3=*  243. 

as  e  r  J  (bag),  the  work,  46. 

Wet,  moist ,  nap.  To  wet,  to 
moisten,  naf  matten,  ne^en,  104. 


What  9  Wa^?  12.  What  day  of 
the  month?  bet  (bag)  wicöielfte? 
46,  47.  What  o'clock  is  it?  SBic 
»iel  U^r  ifl  e«?  89.  What  sort  of 
pen  have  you  lost?  waö  für  eine 
lieber  ^a6en  @ie  »ertöten?  A  gold 
one,  eine  golbene,  306. 

When?  wann?  67.  132.  When, 
wenn,  wann.  Sffiann  is  used  to 
interrogate  with  respect  to  time 
only.  In  all  other  instances  the 
English  when  is  translated  by 
wenn,  Obs.  A.  253.  When,  at«, 
ba,  wenn,  202. 

Whence?  where  from?  Wolter? 
Obs.  C.  159.  Whence  do  you 
come?  wo^^er  fommen  <Ste?  wo 
fontmen  @ie  l^er?  231. 

TITiere  i?  WO  ?  65.   132. 

Whether?  ob,  Obs.  G.  H.  348, 
349. 

Which,  welcher,  wetc^c,  wel^eg, 
7.  22.  28.  Of  which,  when  relat- 
ing to  a  thing,  Obs.  A.  204. 

Whither  ?  where  to  ?  WOl^tn  ? 
Obs.  A.  66.  Note  4,  106. 

Who  ?  wer?  16.  Its  declension, 
74.  Who  is  there?  wer  ifl  ba  ?  It 
is  I,  i(^  bin  es,  316. 

Whole.  The  whole  day,  all  the 
day,  bctt  ganjen  3^ag,  285. 

Wholesome ,  jutraglic^ ,  gcfunb, 
219. 

Whom  Cof),   »on  bcm ,  wooon, 

204.  TO  whom,  benen,  206. 
iMiose,  bejfcn.  Plur.  beren,  »04, 

205.  Whose,  weffen,   74.     Note  7, 
114.  209. 

Why?  warum?  because,  weit, 
143. 

SB  i  b  C  r ,  against  Cgoverns  the 
accusative),  332.  aSiber,  in  spite 
of.  In  spite  of  him,  wiber  feinen 
aBiUen,  374. 

as  i  e ,  as,  52,  53.  SSie  ?  how  ? 
137. 

2Bte  »id?  how  much?  how 
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many?  Note  1,  39.  2)cr  (icii) 
ttieo{cl|le?  what  day  of  the 
month?  46, 

Wife,  bag  SBcit,  Note  4,  354. 

Willingly,  QtXXl,  176. 

Wipe  (to),  to  dry,  abtxtdntn, 
352. 

Wish  (to),  to  be  willing,  WcU 
ten*,  59.  Wished,  been  willing, 
gewollt,  150.  The  particle  JU  does 
not  precede  the  infinitive  added 
to  the  verb  WOtten%  Obs.  A.  59. 
Obs.  B.  118.  To  wish,  wünjc^en, 
101. 

SBfffen*,  to  know,  Note  3, 
105,  106. 

With,  mft,  189.  With  all  my 
heart,  »on  ßanjem  ^erjen,  234. 

Withdraw  (to),  to  go  away 
from,  fic^  entfernen,  258. 

Without,  o^ne,  198;  without, 
fonber,  Note  4,  386. 

SBo?  where?  69.  132.  From 
W  0  compound  adverbs  are  formed 
with  certain  prepositions,  Obs.  C. 
167. 

SBo^cr?  whence?  where  from? 
may  be  separated  into  two  parts, 
Obs.  C.  159.  S©o  fommen  (Sie 
^et?  whence  do  you  come?    231. 

200^  in?  whither?  where  to? 
Obs.  66.  ilBo^in  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts.  Note  4,  106.  SBo* 
t)in  denotes  motion.  When  an- 
swered by  certain  prepositions, 
it  always  requires  the  accusative, 
66. 

SEBottcn*,  to  be  Avilling,  to 
wish  (will),  59.  13"  243.  (S)e* 
Wotlt,  been  willing,  wi.shed,  150. 
The  infinitive  added  to  this  verb 
is  not  preceded  by  the  particle 
JU,  Obs.  B.  118.  In  the  past  par- 
ticiple this  verb  retains  the  form 
of  the  infinitive,  when  preceded 
by  another  infinitive,  Obs.  133. 


Woman  bie  grau,  Note  4,  354. 

SKomit  instead  of  mit  wa«, 
Obs.  C.  167,  Rule,  221. 

Wonder  (to),  to  be  astonished 
or  surprised  at  something ,  fi(^ 
Über  (Stwag  wunbern,  275. 

2Ö  0  r  a  n  instead  of  an  WHi, 
Obs.  C.  167.  Rule,  221. 

2B  0  r  a  u  f  instead  of  auf  wa?, 
Obs.  C.  167.  Rule,  221. 

Word  (the),  ba«  üßort,  Note  1, 
157.  Primitive  words.  Note  8,  114, 
Note  1,  55.  In  German  a  good 
many  words,  as :  benn,  bo^,  tt50^(, 
drc.  are  used  for  the  sake  of 
euphony  and  cannot  be  rendered 
in  English,  Obs.  A.  345.  When 
two  or  more  compounds  terminate 
in  the  same  component  word, 
this  is  joined  only  to  the  last, 
and  a  German  hyphen  (#)  is 
placed  after  the  others,  Note  3, 
242. 

SSorben,  been,  past  part,  of 
the  verb  werben*,  when  it  serves 
to  form  the  passive  voice,  201. 

Work  (to),  arbeiten,  55. 

World,  bie  Sffiett.  So  goes  the 
world,  fo  ge^t  eg  inberSBelt,  412. 

2Bort  (bag),  the  word,  the 
speech,  Note   1,   154. 

Worth  (to  be),  mxt^  fe^n*,  169. 
To  be  worth  while ,  ber  SDIÜ^C 
wertfi  fe^n*,  Note  l,  262. 

Would  to  God,  woUte  ©Ott/ 
369.  392. 

200»  on,  166,  Obs.  C.  Rule, 
221. 

SB  0  J  U  ?  for  what  purpose  ? 
where  to?  for  what?  258. 

Write,  fdjreiben*,  67 ;  written, 
0ef(^rieben,  131. 

Writing,  Lessons  I,  II. 

Y. 

Yard,  the  ell,  bie  GKe,  335. 
Yieldi    weidjen*.     To   yield    to 
80* 
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some  one,  Stcotflttbein    n(iä)(\chtxC.  ^^  ge'^e  ju  mefitcm  SSatct,  I  go  to 

To    3'iel(t    to    something,    ftc^    in  my     father     or     to     my    father's 

@twa«    ((Riefen,  fic^    ju  ©taaö   t»e#  house.    3u,   at:   3u   ^aufe  fc^ti*, 

quemen ,    ti    Ui   ©twag  bewmben  to  be  at  home,  63»   3u  or  in,  at, 

laffen*,  Note  1,  223.  in,  Rule,  188. 

3  u  Ö)  t  b  e  t ,    against,   in  oppo- 

2J  sition    to    (governs    the    dative}, 

409. 

3  c  { t ,  time.  Note  2.  55.  3  W  a  t  —  (ibtx ,     or    afldtt ,    or 

3  U ,   to   stands    before    the  in-  gtetc^WJOl)!,  or  j[ebO(^,   Obs.  A.  390, 

finitive,    Obs.  55.     Omitted  before  391. 

certain   verbs,    Obs.   B.  118.     3u  3wifc^Ctt,  between  (governs 

signifies    to    or  to   the  house   of:  dat.  and  accusative),  66.  321. 


